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The  editors  of  Charities 
are  occasionally  warned 
not  to  be  too  metro- 
politan in  their  point  of  view.  Hav- 
ing duly  observed  these  warnings, 
and  given  less  attention  to  the  munic- 
ipal affairs  of  our  largest  American 
community  than  might  have  been 
justified,  it  is  a  little,  disconcerting, 
when  the  editors  go  upon  their  oc- 
casional little  journeys  abroad  to 
find  that  the  very  occurrences  which 
they  have  compressed  into  limited 
space  to  secure  a  due  scheme  of  pro- 
portion, have  been  followed  with  the 
most  eager  interest  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  May  this  be  our  excuse 
for  recording  a  certain  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  our  part  for  the  new 
administration  in  New  York  City, 
whose  opening  coincides  with  the 
new  volume  of  Charities  and  the 
new  year.  To  this  new  administra- 
tion the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety contributes  a  vice-president  as 
mayor — one  whose  services  to  or- 
ganized charity  have  been  by  no 
means  merely  perfunctory  and  orna- 
mental; its  president  as  Tenement- 
house  Commissioner — possibly  the 
most  critical  and  influential  post  in 
the  municipal  service  so  far  as  the 
welfare  of  the  tenement-house  popu- 
lation is  concerned;  an  assistant 
secretary  as  Deputy  Tenement-house 
Commissioner ;  an  active  worker  on 
three  of  the  Society's  most  important 


committees  (Dependent  Children, 
Summer  School  of  Philanthrophy, 
and  Board  of  Publication  of  Char- 
ities) as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities;  and  five  members  of  its 
Tenement-house  Committee,  besides 
its  chairman  and  secretary,  to  vari- 
ous other  official  positions,  including 
that  of  city  chamberlain  and  secre- 
tary to  the  mayor. 

In  a  few  instances  the  city's  gain 
involves  corresponding  loss  to  the  So- 
ciety as  the  new  duties  preclude  the 
performance  of  the  old.  In  so  far 
as  this  is  true,  we  bid  our  colleagues 
Godspeed  in  their  new  career  of 
usefulness  and  address  ourselves 
resolutely  to  the  discovery  and  train- 
ing of  new  workers  to  take  their 
places. 

"Organized  charity,"  sneered  a 
cart-tail  speaker  in  a  political  cam- 
paign "think  of  organized  love." 
We  also  ask  our  readers  to  reflect 
on  that  inspiring  topic.  Organized 
love,  with  the  support  of  organized 
labor,  organized  business  experience, 
and  organized  professional  service 
has  framed  and  put  through  the 
Legislature  a  tenement-house  law 
that  for  the  first  time  will  make  new 
tenements  fit  to  live  in,  and  will 
make  over  the  worst  of  the  old  and 
unfit.  Organized  love  has  this 
week  produced  from  the  ranks  of 
its  volunteer  workers  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Tenement-houses 
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and  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion, and  the  Deputy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities;  from  the  ranks 
of  its  paid  workers  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  the 
Deputy  Tenement-house  Commis- 
sioner. If  those  who  **think"  of 
organized  love,  will  think  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  facts  they  will 
think  to  some  purpose.  They  will 
discover  that  love  unorganized  is  un- 
fit to  cope  with  the  burdens,  the  mis- 
fortunes, the  weaknesses  and  the 
hatreds  of  life,  and  that  the  hope  of 
the  twentieth  century  lies  precisely 
in  organized  love.  Think  on  these 
things. 

In  speaking  of  day  nurse- 
oiyWrttritl.  ^ies  some  time  ago,  Miss 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  touched  upon  a  diffi- 
culty, which  all  charities  are  apt  to 
encounter.  In  the  case  of  the  day 
nursery  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  real 
economic  evil.  In  commenting  upon 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  makes  the  following  perti- 
nent points : 

**It  is  possible  that  a  woman  whose 
child  would  naturally  keep  her  at 
home  should  find  that  if  she  left  the 
child  at  the  nursery  she  could 
go  out  and  get  work,  so  adding  to 
the  income  of  the  family,  but  adding 
also  to  a  tendency  that  is  wholly  de- 
plorable. That  a  married  woman 
who  has  a  baby  in  her  care  should 
labor  by  the  day  can  seldom  be  re- 
garded as  anything  but  a  misfortune. 

**To  make  it  easy  for  her  to  work 
has  three  bad  results.  It  takes  her 
away  from  her  child,  it  lightens  the 
responsibility  which  her  husband 
feels  in  the  matter  of  the  support  of 
the  family,  and  it  encourages  in  gen- 
eral a  wrong  view  of  the  duties  of 
the  wife  and  mother.  Now,  it  is,  of 
course,    undeniable    that    in    manv 


cases,  when  there  is  no  husband,  or 
when  the  husband  cannot  or  will  not 
earn  enough  to  provide  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  those  dependent  on 
him,  the  woman  is  obliged  to  become 
a  wage-earner  in  order  to  keep  her- 
self from  starvation.  In  such  cases 
the  day  nursery  is  a  philanthropic 
agent  of  the  most  useful  kind. 
In  many  other  cases,  however, 
it  does  positive  harm,  for  any- 
thing that  shifts  the  burden  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  from  the  men  to 
the  women  and  that  makes  it  even 
more  conveniently  than  it  already  is 
for  women  to  desert  the  home  in 
favor  of  the  shop  or  the  factory,  can- 
not escape  the  charge  of  being  ac- 
cessory to  female  factory  labor.  It 
is  notorious  that  when  the  woman 
can  work,  the  man,  if  he  is  lazy,  will 
allow  her  to  do  so,  and  that,  whether 
he  is  lazy  or  not,  his  w^ages  are  ulti- 
mately lowered.  There  should  be 
nothing  done,  therefore,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  put  the  woman  in  a 
position  where  work  is  a  possibility. 
*'A11  this  is  merely  an  indication 
of  a  possible  danger.  The  day 
nursery  has  a  sphere  in  which  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny  its  usefulness. 
Each  case  which  it  handles,  however, 
needs  thorough  personal  investiga- 
tion. Like  every  other  charity,  it 
cannot  handle  its  business  in  a  lump. 
Personal  acquaintance  with  the  life 
of  each  family  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble, and  this  means  an  amount  of 
detail  work  that  adds  administrative 
skill  to  the  long  list  of  virtues  re- 
quired in  what  Miss  Addams  once 
called  the  ^subtle  problem  of  philan- 
thropy.' *' 

The  proceedings  of  the 
impi^«m«nt.  annual  convention  of  the 

American  League  for 
Civic  Improvement,  which  met  in 
Buflfalo  in  August,  are  reported  in 
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*'The  Twentieth  Century  City/'  an 
eighty-page  booklet.  The  term 
'*civic  improvement"  is  made  to  in- 
clude a  wide  range  of  activities.  It 
comprises,  among  a  score  and  more 
of  others,  such  purposes  as  the  fol- 
lowing: The  provision  of  parks  for 
all  the  people;  public  playgrounds, 
gymnasiums,  and  recreation  piers; 
sanitary  dwellings;  vacant  lot  culti- 
vation; proper  care  of  streets  and 
alleys:  and  public  sanitation.  The 
variety  of  topics  discussed  at  the 
convention  expresses  the  purpose  of 
the  League  to  constitute  itself  a 
"league  of  leagues,''  a  clearing- 
house for  national  and  local  civic  in- 
fluences. 

Ctnnty        ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    COUnty 

iMttitiitiont    poor  and  of  those  suffer- 
in  Mtntaiuu    f         .  ,, 

mg  from  small-pox  and 
other  contagious  diseases  in  all  the 
county  hospitals  of  Montana  is  by 
contract.  The  county  furnishes  the 
buildings  and  land,  and  the  con- 
tractor furnishes  all  else.  The  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  must  let 
the  contract  each  year  for  a  term  of 
one  year  only  to  the  lowest  responsi- 
ble bidder,  but  the  Board  has  the 
power  to  reject  any  or  all  bids.  The 
superintendent  of  the  County  Hos- 
pital of  Lewis  and  Clarke  County, 
in  which  Helena,  the  capital,  is  lo- 
cated, receives  for  each  poor  sick 
or  infirm  person  admitted  to  the 
county  hospital,  $3.90  per  week :  for 
each  small-pox  patient,  $5  per  week ; 
and  the  same  sum  for  each  person 
suffering  from  any  other  contagious 
disease.  He  is  obliged  to  receive  and 
care  for  all  persons  legally  entitled 
to  county  support,  who  are  sent  to 
him  by  the  County  Commissioners, 
and  to  provide  them  with  the  needed 
clothing  and  suitable  sick  diet.  The 
county  physician,  who  is  a  salaried 
officer,  receiving  $1,800  a  year,  fur- 


nishes medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cines at  his  own  expense. 

National  ^^^  Proceedings  of  the 
ctnftrtiiM  Reformatory  Section  of 
roe%  not.  ^j^^  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  have 
been  printed  at  the  Boys'  Industrial 
School,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio.  The 
book  contains  half-tone  portraits  of 
many  of  the  speakers  whose  papers 
are  published,  and  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  beautiful  piece  of  work. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  weekly 
paper  published  at  the  Reformatory 
will  find  this  pamphlet  even  su- 
perior in  typographical  appearance 
to  that  carefully  supervised  periodi- 
cal. The  report  contains  an  appen- 
dix giving  the  roster  of  juvenile  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  states. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Section 
on  Needy  Families  in  their  Homes 
have  been  published  in  full  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  are  now  being  dis- 
tributed. 

An  earnest  effort  is  now 
^'mindSSI*'   being  made  to  interest  the 

legislators  and  public 
officials  of  Maryland  to  provide  more 
adequate  care  for  the  youth  who  are 
feeble  in  mind  at  the  state  school. 
The  recent  number  of  the  Charities 
Record,  the  publication  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  Balti- 
more, is  given  over  almost  wholly  to 
this  important  matter.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Johnson,  head  of  the  great 
school  for  the  feeble  in  mind  in 
Indiana,  the  secretary  of  the  Lunacy 
Commission,  Dr.  Preston,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Supervisors  of  City  Char- 
ities of  Baltimore,  and  other  local 
workers  give  telling  testimony  to 
the  need  of  better  care  for  the  un- 
fortunate children,  not  only  for  their 
own  sake  but  for  the  pr^^^^f^VSpfrrlp 
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the  community.  Maryland  has  made 
a  good  beginning  at  this  state  school 
of  state  care.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  the  counties  should  pay  a  pro- 
portion at  least  of  the  actual  cost 
of  maintenance  at  the  school  of  the 
children  who  are  sent  from  them. 
But  this  suggestion  is  not  likely  to 
be  followed.  It  would  result  in- 
evitably in  some  county  children 
being  kept  in  the  local  almshouses 
instead  of  being  sent  to  the  state 
school,  where  alone  they  can  get  the 
necessary  care  and  treatment. 

At  the  request  of  the  Penn- 
^*Bnl3*in**  sylvania  Home  Teaching 
Tbtir  Hom«t.  Socicty  and  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library  for  the  Blind, 
a  census  of  the  blind  in  Philadelphia 
has  been  taken  by  the  police.  The 
objects  of  this  Society  are  to  find 
out  where  the  blind  live,  to  send 
teachers  to  instruct  them  in  reading 
in  their  homes,  and  afterward  to 
supply  them  with  a  regular  exchange 
of  embossed  books  from  its  library 
which  is  located  in  the  free  library 
of  Philadelphia.  A  large  number  of 
adult  blind  of  the  city  are  now  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  reading  for 
themselves,  and  seventy  new  schol- 
ars have  been  taught  during  the 
past  year.  The  census  shows  that 
there  are  352  blind  persons  in  the 
city,  of  whom  iii  are  in  institu- 
tions for  the  blind. 


chicoo't  ^  municipal  lodging- 
Lodo'no-  house  has  been  opened  in 
Chicago  as  the  result  of 
an  arrangement  between  the  City 
Homes  Association  and  the  Police 
Department.  The  Association,  by 
the  contributions  of  interested  citi- 
zens, raised  a  fund  of  about  $5,000, 
which  has  been  employed  in  equip- 


ping a  house  and  paying  rent  until 
May  I,  1902.  This  was  done  on  the 
promise  that  the  city  would  assume 
the  cost  of  operation  during  the 
winter.  The  lodging-house  occupies 
a  four-story  building,  and  contains 
new,  single  iron  beds  to  accommo- 
date 225  men.  Lodgers  are  required 
to  register,  to  give  a  concise  account 
of  themselves  with  a  statement  of 
occupation,  where  and  when  last  em- 
ployed, with  references.  They  are 
given  supper  and  breakfast  of  bread 
and  coffee,  but  no  dinner  is  served, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  lodging-house  during  the  day. 
The  men's  statements  are  investigated 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  man 
who  convinces  the  management  that 
he  is  honestly  endeavoring  to  secure 
emplo)mient  may  remain  at  the  lodg- 
ing-house four  nights,  after  which 
he  cannot  be  admitted  again  for  a 
month.  An  emplo)mient  bureau  will 
be  conducted  at  the  lodging-house. 

A  curqyni.ii'i  A  clergyman  relates,  in 
CtiUrt.  the  Independent,  his  ex- 
perience with  some  six  hundred 
callers,  who  came  during  a  year  to 
consult  him  upon  all  imaginable 
subjects,  ranging  from  calls  for  help 
from  worthy  persons  in  real  need, 
to  strangers  who  were  either  "freaks 
or  frauds."  Of  the  last  two  groups, 
one  comprised  persons  who  were 
honest  enough,  but  who,  for  some 
reason  and  on  some  one  subject, 
were  deluded — queer;  the  other, 
persons  who  were  dishonest.  Since 
the  experience  of  this  clergyman  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  life  of  many  a 
charity  worker,  one  or  two  selec- 
tions from  the  conversations  record- 
ed will  be  of  interest: 

"There  was  a  man  who  had  lonie: 
been  out  of  work  who  wanted  to 
borrow  one  dollar  with  which  to 
buy  a  stock  of  tin  ho^ns  to  sell  on 
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the  street  at  a  profit  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing election  day.  But  here, 
again,  perhaps,  the  strangest  case 
was  that  of  a  man  who  came  to  tell 
me  that,  as  a  book  agent,  he  had 
been  canvassing  for  orders  for  the 
Bible.  Not  having  met  with  success, 
he  explained  that  the  reason  was  that 
'the  Bible  was  played  out ;'  he  there- 
fore wanted  to  borrow  a  quarter  to 
invest  in  some  sort  of  a  sample 
mouse  trap,  the  need  for  which  he 
thought  would  be  'abiding,  perma- 
nent, perpetual,  and  perennially  re- 
curring.' 

"One  day  'the  hungry  man'  came 
in.  He  was  pallid  in  appearance 
and  tragic  in  expression.  He  told 
his  story  with  great  sighs  and 
groans.  It  was  that  he  was  starv- 
ing and  had  not  a  penny  in  the 
world ;  would  I  not  give  him  twenty 
cents  to  buy  a  meal  ?  I  was  touched 
and  said  'You  surely  are  in  trouble. 
This  is  genuine.  I  will  give  you 
what  you  ask,  but  first  I  must  go 
and  get  some  change;  the  smallest 
thing  I  have  is  a  five-dollar  bill.'  In 
his  haste  to  clinch  the  matter  he  for- 
got himself,  and  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  saying:  *I  can  change  it 
for  you.' " 

After  recounting  many  such  epi- 
sodes, the  writer  concludes:  "But 
what  makes  them  come  to  the 
clergy?  Maybe  they  think  clergy- 
men are  more  tender-hearted  than 
their  fellows ;  maybe  they  are  right. 
Maybe  they  think  they  are  more 
easily  deceived  than  other  men,  and 
maybe  they  are  right.  Maybe  they 
think  that  one  whose  S3mipathy  is 
touched  will  be  more  generous  when 
the  money  that  he  has  to  give  away 
is  not  his  own,  but  that  of  other 
people;  in  this,  also,  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  be  right.  Or,  maybe 
they  think  the  risk  is  the  smallest 


here;  they  know  they  are  in  little 
danger  of  arrest  or  persecution  even 
if  thev  are  found  to  be  frauds,  for 
what  priest  would  ever  appear 
against  a  pauper  in  a  police  court? 
"But  all  of  these  'maybe's'  apart, 
what  makes  them  do  the  thing  at  all  ? 
Well,  that  is  a  big  question,  and  that 
is  the  bald  way  in  which  I  put  it  to 
one  of  these  men  himself.  He  told 
me  a  great  story  which  I  knew  was 
not  true  at  a  single  point.  I  told  him 
so,  and  begged  him  with  all  frank- 
ness to  explain  just  why  he  followed 
up  the  game.  He  looked  me  over 
hopelessly  and  helplessly,  then  sank 
back  in  his  chair  and  sighed:  'Oh, 
dominie,  you  don't  imderstand.  If 
you  only  could  know  what  it  is  to  be 
lazy!'" 

THE  INSANE. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
IncSliorVil  preme  Court  of  Califor- 
nia is  sustained,  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  insane 
in  custody  in  the  state  of  New  York 
are  unconstitutionally  committed  to 
the  hospitals  and  private  asylums  li- 
censed to  receive  them.  In  the  case 
of  Lambert  z/.y.  the  Napa  State  In- 
sane Asylum,  the  appellant  being  a 
patient  in  the  latter  asylum,  petitions 
for  his  liberty,  on  the  ground  of  an 
unconstitutional  commitment.  The 
Supreme  Court  upholds  all  of  Lam- 
bert's contentions,  and  makes  a  dead 
letter  of  the  lunacy  laws.  The  Cali- 
fornia law  of  1897  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  New  York  codification 
of  1896  and  was  modelled  from  it. 
In  the  New  York  law  is  a  provision 
for  the  serving  of  a  notice  upon  the 
alleged  person  that  his  commitment 
is  intended,  which  was  omitted  in  the 
California  law,  and  the  Supreme 
Justices  base  their  opinion  upon  this 
defect.    In  the  practice  of  the  Court 
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in  this  state,  this  provision  is  quite 
universally  violated,  and  the  notice 
is  not  served  upon  the  patient,  on  the 
alleged  belief  that  such  notice  would 
not  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient. 
There  is  probably  not  over  five  per 
cent  of  the  patients  committed  in  this 
state  under  the  Insanity  Law  of 
1896  who  have  been  served  with 
notice  of  petition  and  intent;  hence, 
•  under  this  ruling  they  must  be  re- 
committed, or  their  liberty  is  not  le- 
gally restrained.  The  Supreme  Jus- 
tices in  their  opinion  declare  that  it 
is  a  cardinal  principle  of  English 
jurisprudence  that  before  any  judg- 
ment can  be  pronounced  against  a 
person  there  must  have  been  a  trial 
of  the  issue  upon  which  the  judg- 
ment is  given.  They  refer  to  the 
law  requiring  notice  of  application 
before  a  guardian  can  be  appointed, 
and  to  the  fact  that  a  judgment  for 
so  small  a  sum  as  five  dollars  cannot 
be  made,  unless  summons  has  been 
served.  The  Justices  say  there  is 
much  more  feason  for  giving  a  per- 
son notice  of  an  application  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  personal  liberty. 
By  implication  all  those  committed 
to  asylums  in  California  since  1897, 
are.  like  Lambert,  entitled  to  their 
liberty:  and  as  the  old  laws  were  re- 
pealed by  the  act  of  1897,  there  can 
now  be  no  commitments  under  that 
act,  and  the  state  is  in  the  position 
of  being  unable  to  dispose  of  its  in- 
sane until  action  is  taken  by  the  Leg- 
islature. It  is  declared  that  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  is  imper- 
ative to  clear  the  tangle. 

,„..^ The  ruling  of  the  court 

invtiidt.     ni  the  foregomg  case  is 

not  Crimlnalt.  .  •  j  r    xt_ 

another  evidence  of  the 
barbaric  conception  of  insanity 
which  lingers  in  the  minds  of  jurists. 
Still  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  any  in- 
telligent person  can  draw  a  valid  dis- 


tinction between  delirium  and  insan- 
ity. In  fact,  the  only  symptomatic 
difference  is  in  the  duration,  the 
former  being  of  short  duration  and 
the  latter  prolonged,  as  a  rule.  The 
California  incident  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  eighteenth  century  belief  and 
practice.  The  insane  can  never  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  care  and  treatment 
accorded  to  other  sick  persons  as 
long  as  the  laws  define  them  as  a 
class  requiring  "commitment''  under 
the  same  procedure  as  a  criminal  re- 
ceives under  trial  for  "conviction.'' 
In  legal  parlance  an  insane  person  is 
"accused"  of  insanity;  and  the  ac- 
cused one  must  be  convicted  (of  be- 
ing sick)  before  he  can  receive  the 
healing  influences  of  skilled  treat- 
ment and  curative  environment.  It 
is  discouraging  effort  to  mold  public 
sentiment  while  'Uta  lex  scripta  est," 

^,  ,  ,  An  admirable  innovation 
County  in  the  Wisconsin  system 
*^"'"**  was  inaugurated  on  De- 
cember 5,  when  the  superintendents 
of  the  county  asylums  met  in  con- 
ference at  La  Crosse,  to  organize  an 
annual  convention  of  these  officers. 
Such  meetings  can  only  result  in 
good.  The  discussions  on  practical 
subjects,  as  reported  by  the  Chroni- 
cle, show  an  earnest  and  mutual  de- 
sire to  reach  better  results  than  now 
obtain.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
essays  of  the  conference  was  by  Mr. 
Grotophorst,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control.  He  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  on  patients  for  disorder- 
ly acts  and  claimed  that  "bad  treat- 
ment only  makes  them  worse."  He 
gave  an  instance  of  an  extreme  case 
in  the  following  words:  "In  a  cer- 
tain county  asylum  in  this  state  there 
was  once  a  wooden  box  similar  to  a 
coffin,  kept  for  the  punishment  of  in- 
mates.    There  were  but  a  few  air- 
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holes  near  the  top  of  the  box  at  the 
head,  and  here  the  disorderly  patient 
was  practically  buried  alive  for  days 
at  a  time/' 

In  the  second  day  of  the  confer- 
ence the  principal  discussion  was  on 
the  management  of  refractory  pa- 
tients. Mrs.  Jackson  opened  the  dis- 
cussion and  favored  kind  treatment 
of  patients,  believing  more  could  be 
accomplished  by  it  than  by  using  re- 
straint. She  conceded  that  the  de- 
sired results  could  not  always  be 
reached  by  kindness,  but  she  believed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  (sic) 
this  remedy  is  superior  to  any  other. 
Mr.  Whiffen  of  the  Sheboygan  Asy- 
lum believed  "that  in  some  cases  re- 
straint was  the  only  solution,  and 
when  a  patient  was  stubborn  and 
mean  it  was  necessary  to  shut  him 
up  in  a  dark  room  or  let  go  without 
his  meals  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
time."  He  did  not  believe  in  whip- 
ping, as  he  thought  there  were  other 
methods  more  humane  which  would 
bring  the  same  results.  Another 
superintendent  stated  that  he  had  a 
patient  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bit- 
ing her  knees,  and  asked  for  advice 
in  her  management.  One  delegate 
said  the  solution  was  easy.  By  plac- 
ing a  high  metal  collar  around  her 
neck  so  she  could  not  lower  her  face 
would  be  a  sure  preventive. 

From  the  full  reports  of  the  con- 
ference published  by  the  Chronicle, 
the  thought  arises  whether  good  will 
come  out  of  these  meetings  if  the 
time  IS  to  be  occupied  in  describing 
ingenious  and  refined  methods  of 
punishment  rather  than  the  means 
of  reaching  the  sick  mind  through 
kind  treatment.  It  strikes  a 
psychiater  that  these  county  superin- 
tendents are  very  much  in  need  of 
a  few  lectures  on  the  difference  be- 
tween crime  and  insanity,  and  to  be 


taught  the  fact  that  an  insane  will 
makes  its  subject  irresponsible. 

The  tendency  in  Mary- 
^MirySSd.'"  land  is  slowly  but  surely 

moving  toward  the  care 
of  the  insane,  certainly  of  acute  cases 
of  insanity  who  are  public  charges, 
in  the  large  state  hospitals.  This 
has  been  urged  for  several  years  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Lunacy  Com- 
mission. The  enlargement  of  the 
Springfield  State  Hospital,  a  model 
institution  on  its  large  farm,  has  al- 
lowed the  removal  recently  of  some 
seventy-five  city  patients  to  it  from 
the  insane  department  of  the  city 
almshouse.  Dr.  J.  Clement  Clarke, 
superintendent  of  the  Springfield 
State  Hospital,  is  reported  to  have 
stated  in  a  recent  interview,  after 
urging  the  need  of  state  care  for  the 
indigent  insane,  that  until  the  state 
is  fully  prepared  to  take  care  of  all 
of  them,  it  might  allow  the  counties 
which  have  well  conducted  alms- 
houses or  local  asylums  fgr  the  in- 
sane a  per  capita  payment  to  cover 
the  average  cost  in  such  institution. 
We  hope  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  not 
been  reported  correctly  in  this  state- 
ment, for  we  believe  that  any  such 
course  as  he  suggests  would  result 
in  the  encouragement  to  the  county 
officials  to  keep  in  their  almshouses 
or  local  asylums  cases  which  should 
go  to  the  state  hospitals.  At  present 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  coun- 
ties have  to  pay  to  the  state  hospital 
a  per  capita  sum  for  the  care  of  those 
who  are  sent  from  them,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  the  per  capita 
cost  of  those  persons  in  the  alms- 
houses of  local  asylums.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  is,  of  course,  that  some 
persons  who  should  be  under  the 
curative  treatment  of  the  hospital 
are  kept   in   the  local   iii^itutions, 
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some  of  which  are  far  from  being 
what  they  should.  State  care,  of 
course,  is  the  desirable  end. 

THE  DELINQUENT. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report 
""priJp-i**'  that     the     new     United 

States  Penitentiary  at  At- 
lanta will  soon  be  completed.  The 
new  warden,  Mr.  Hawkes,  was  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  State  Prison 
of  West  Virginia,  and  enters  upon 
his  new  work  with  enthusiasm. 
Work  on  the  new  penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth  goes  steadily  on.  It 
will  be  some  time,  however,  before 
the  whole  structure  will  be  com- 
pleted. As  it  is  almost  entirely  built 
by  prison  labor  and  the  convicts  are 
still  comfortably  housed  in  the  old 
prison,  there  is  less  need  for  its  early 
completion  and  it  is  far  better  that 
the  convicts  should  be  employed  in 
constructing  it  than  to  keep  them 
idle  in  the  old  prison  while  the  new 
one  is  built  by  free  labor. 

The  United  States  has  not  yet  se- 
cured the  title  of  land  for  the  three 
new  jails  in  the  Indian  Territory 
authorized  by  Congress  and  for 
which  $60,000  was  appropriated  in 
1898.  The  delay  is  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  allotment  and  enrolment 
in  the  Indian  Territory  incident  to 
the  transition  from  the  old  tribal 
government  to  the  new  conditions 
contemplated  under  the  Curtis  Act. 
Meanwhile  prisoners  are  crowded 
together  as  formerly  in  the  disrep- 
utable jail  at  Muscogee  and  are  still 
diverting  themselves  by  holding 
kangaroo  courts. 

For  the  past  five  years 
hm^hm.    the  Eastern  Penitentiary 

at  Philadelphia  has  made 
a  study  of  the  criminal  histories  of 
those  who  have  been  sentenced  to 


the  penitentiary  more  than  once. 
From  a  recent  visit  to  that  institu- 
tion by  the  writer  and  a  study  of  its 
annual  reports  for  the  last  five  years, 
it  appears  that  of  119  prisoners  re- 
ceived during  1895  who  had  served 
one  or  more  previous  terms  in  this 
prison,  62  were  under  25  years  of 
age  when  first  committed.  Nine- 
teen per  cent  were  20  years  of  age 
and  imder.  In  1896,  of  126  recom- 
mitted prisoners,  the  average  age 
was  25;  71  of  these  were  imder  25 
years  of  age  and  33,  or  26  per  cent, 
were  20  years  of  age  and  under.  In 
the  year  1897,  of  69  recommitted 
prisoners  39,  or  56  per  cent,  were 
imder  25  years  of  age;  22,  or  33 
per  cent,  were  20  years  and  under. 
In  the  year  1898,  of  91  repeaters  51 
were  under  25  years  of  age;  22  be- 
tween 25  and  30 ;  27,  or  29  per  cent, 
were  20  years  and  under.  In  the 
year  1899,  of  89  recommitments  59 
were  under  25  years  of  age,  and  25, 
or  27  per  cent,  were  20  years  and  un- 
der at  their  first  commitment.  In 
some  of  these  cases  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  the  age  of  their  first  com- 
mitments to  other  institutions,  which 
is  included  in  the  figures  given.  One 
of  the  prisoners  committed  at  the  age 
of  10,  another  at  the  age  of  12,  2  at 
IS,  3  at  16,  4  at  17,  and  6  at  18  years 
of  age.  In  the  year  1900,  of  67 
cases,  27  were  under  25  years  of  age, 
and  10,  or  14  per  cent  were  20  years 
of  age  and  under. 

TaJcing  the  whole  six  years  it 
appears  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
rounders  were  first  committed  when 
20  years  of  age  or  under,  and  that 
54  per  cent  were  under  25  years  of 
age.  It  is  thus  seen  that  more  than 
half  of  the  great  body  of  repeaters 
are  recruited  from  first  offenders 
who  are  under  25  years  of  age.  The 
report    of    the    Allegheny    County 
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f^  Workhouse  for  1900  shows  over  300 
^"^  culprits  under  2p  years  of  age-  The 
whole  number  under  30  years  of  age 
is  1907,  or  nearly  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  commitments  for  the  year. 
These  facts  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  application  of  the 
strongest  corrective  measures  to  first 
offenders.  Two  such  agencies  are  a 
wisely  administered  probation  sys- 
tem and  an  effective  reformatory 
system  for  those  who  need  such 
training  and  discipline. 

Attention  was  called  in 
iSu^V  our  issue  of  December  7 
to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  New  York  judges  are  opposing 
the  new  indeterminate  sentence  law 
and  seeking  to  nullify  its  operation. 
If  the  courts  have  sometimes  occa- 
sion to  publicly  condemn  the  press, 
the  press  has,  in  this  instance,  an 
opportunity  to  censure  the  judges 
without  being  liable  to  contempt  of 
court.  Two  prominent  journals-^ 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  Outlook 
— ^have  felt  it  a  public  duty  to  ar- 
raign the  judges  who  are  evading 
the  law.  In  its  issue  of  December 
21  the  Outlook  had  a  strong  editorial 
entitled  "An  Evasion  of  the  Law," 
in  which  it  says: 

"Disregard  of  law  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  so-called  Anarchists.  It 
is  one  of  the  vices  of  democracy  as 
manifested  in  American  life.  Some 
recent  acts  of  a  criminal  court  of 
New  York  state  exhibit  this  disre- 
gard of  law  where  surely  it  ought 
never  to  appear — on  the  bench." 

The  provisions  of  the  law  are  as 
follows :  "A  person  never  before  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
^  prisonment  in  a  state  prison,  who  is 
convicted  in  any  court  in  this  state 
of  a  felony,  the  maximum  penalty 
for  which,  exclusive  of  fines,  is  im- 
prisonment for  five  years  or  less,  and 


sentence  to  a  state  prison,  shall  be 
sentenced  thereto  under  an  indeter- 
minate sentence,  the  maximum  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  year, 
or  in  case  a  minimum  is  fixed  by 
law,  not  less  than  such  minimum, 
and  the  maximum  of  which  shall  not 
be  more  than  the  longest  period  fixed 
by  law  for  which  the  crime  is  pun- 
ishable of  which  the  offender  is  con- 
victed." 

The  Outlook  quotes  some  of  the 
sentences  recently  imposed  by  judges 
which  show  their  studied  efforts  to 
evade  the  law.  Thus  John  Doe, 
alias  John  Caney,  instead  of  being 
sentenced  as  the  law  required,  was 
sentenced  to  not  less  than  one  year 
and  not  more  than  one  year;  Hsnry 
Miller  for  not  less  than  four  years 
and  nine  months  and  not  more  than 
five  years;  John  Qark  to  not  less 
than  one  year  and  not  more  than  one 
year  and  six  months ;  George  Fisher 
to  not  less  than  two  years  and  two 
months  and  not  more  than  two  years 
and  four  months.  The  Outlook  truly 
says: 

"It  is  certainly  a  matter  for  regret 
that  a  court  whose  function  it  is  to 
interpret  and  enforce  the  law  should 
ever  use  its  judicial  power  to  evade 
law  and  set  it  aside." 

NtwYork  ^^^  superintendent  of 
state  prisons  of  New 
York  has  issued  an  order  prohibit- 
ing the  cropping  of  the  hair  of  pris- 
oners. This,  with  the  abolition  of 
the  lock-step  last  spring,  marks  the 
desire  to  make  the  state  prisons  re- 
formatories rather  than  institutions 
for  branding  men  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes.  The  abolition  of 
these  practices  should  make  it  easier 
for  convicts  to  obtain  emplo)rment 
upon  their  discharge,  as  well  as  to 
help  them  to  retain  their  self-respect 
during  confinement.  ^  , 
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The    limitations    of    the 
in        prison    law    in    Pennsyl- 
Ptnnfyhmnia.  ^^j^  j^^^  j^^^  severely 

felt  in  many  of  the  penal  institutions. 

The  act  of  1897  prohibits  the  use 
of  power,  except  hand  and  foot 
power,  and  limits  such  labor  as  road 
work  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  prison 
population,  while  the  number  that 
may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods  is  limited  to  five  per  cent 
in  some  industries  and  ten  per  cent 
in  others,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  mats  and  matting  twenty  per  cent 
may  be  employed.  A  county  jail 
with  100  prisoners  can  employ  but 
ten  men  on  the  roads,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  use  plows,  scoops, 
wagons,  or  carts,  as  this  class  of 
machinery  cannot  be  used  without 
horse  or  steam  power  and  that  kind 
of  power  is  forbidden.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr. 
John  Way,  Jr.,  says : 

"The  radical  cure  for  all  this  is 
the  repeal  of  all  the  recent  prison 
legislation  that  now  stands  as  a  blot 
upon  our  statute  books.  An  approxi- 
mate remedy  would  be  to  increase  all 
the  percentages  to  the  highest  figure. 
There  is  no  reason,  no  propriety,  in 
restricting  the  manufacture  of 
brooms,  brushes,  and  hollowware 
to  five  per  centimi  of  the  prison  pop- 
ulation, and  allowing  twenty  per 
centimi  to  the  manufacture  of  mats 
and  matting.  There  is  an  uneven- 
ness,  an  injustice,  in  this  that  is 
only  too  obvious.  Added  to  the  in- 
crease of  percentages,  of  necessity,  is 
legislation  that  shall  materially  do 
away  with  the  evils  of  the  short 
term.  Viewed  from  a  business 
standpoint,  while  our  own  prisoners 
are  restricted  in  their  manufactures, 
the  large  prisons  of  not  less  than 
five  western  states  find  a  remunera- 
tive market  in  Pittsburgh  for  their 


wares,  to  say  nothing  of  large  im-  J^ 
portations  from  English  and  Ger- 
man prisons.  Large  quantities  of 
British  East  Indian  prison  work  are 
brought  to  this  country  and  sold  as 
of  American  manufacture.  The  im- 
prisoned mechanics  and  laborers 
who  form  over  ninety-seven  per 
centtun  of  our  workhouse  popiia- 
tion  ought  to  have,  and,  under  ra- 
tional laws  should  have,  the  mak- 
ing of  these  wares,  the  benefit  of 
which  now  goes  to  institutions  out- 
side the  state,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
taxpayers  of  Allegheny  County,  and 
without  benefit  to  those  that  bear 
the  burden." 

STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 


Ntw  York. 


The    State    Commission 


in  Lunacy  should  be  ma- 
terially strengthened  through  the 
appointment  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  N. 
LDckwood  of  Buffalo  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion made  vacant  through  the 
resignation  of  Commissioner  Osbom 
of  New  York.  The  selection  of  Dr. 
Meyer  of  Worcester  to  be  head  of 
the  Pathological  Institute,  under  the 
management  of  the  Conmiission,  is 
generally  commended. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  is 
to  hold  its  coming  stated  meeting  on 
January  8,  at  which  time,  it  is  said, 
its  thirty-fifth  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  will  probably  be  adopted. 

The  Board,  it  is  imderstood,  will 
make  comparatively  few  recom- 
mendations, but  among  them  will 
be  one  that  laws  be  enacted  to  re- 
quire institutions  for  children  to 
erect  suitable  fire  escapes,  and  to 
adopt  a  system  of  fire  drill. 

Commissioner  Simon  W.  Rosen-     ^ 
dale   of   Albany   has,    for  the  past     *^ 
fortnight,   been   conducting  an   in- 
quiry into  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum, 
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which  has  been  under  considerable 
criticism  in  the  public  press  and  else- 
where recently. 

The  report  of  the  secre- 
ctraiiM.  tary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  has  been  made  pub- 
lic. In  the  state  hospital  for  the 
insane  at  Raleigh  there  are  420  pa- 
tients, three  more  than  it  is  able 
to  accommodate  properly.  There 
are  also  sixty-six  applications  for 
admission  on  file.  The  appropria- 
tion to  the  hospital  for  maintenance 
was  $71,000,  a  per  capita  rate  of 
$169  per  annum.  The  hospital  at 
Morganton  had  745  inmates  and  was 
obliged  to  refuse  120  through  lack 
of  room.  How  the  latter  were  dis- 
posed of  does  not  appear. 

The  total  appropriation  was  $1 10,- 
000,  or  a  per  capita  of  $147  per 
annvim.  In  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Raleigh 
are  187  white  children,  and  in  the 
colored  school,  165  pupils.  The 
superintendent  of  the  schools  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  are  at 
least  two  hundred  other  children 
who  need  the  care  of  these  schools. 

The  question  as  to  what 
wuhinj|toii,  institutions  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  are  entitled 
to  appropriations  from  Congress 
for  their  maintenance  has  been 
explicitly  discussed  by  the  Board  of 
Charities  during  the  past  year.  In  a 
lengthy  report  recently  submitted  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Char- 
ities of  the  District,  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  propriety  of  subsidiz- 
ing certain  homes  for  young  women 
which  are  under  private  manage- 
ment. Upon  this  subject  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  is  offered : 

"The  object  of  the  homes,  in  so 
far  as  they  seek  to  surround  young 


women,  strangers  in  the  city,  with 
protective  moral  influences,  is  un- 
questionably praiseworthy,  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  practice  of  making 
rates  for  what  are  practically  high- 
grade  boarding-house  accommoda- 
tions, depend  on  the  earnings  of  the 
inmates,  is  open  to  very  serious  ques- 
tion. It  simply  allows  young  women 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  the  cheap  rates  of  these  homes  to 
underbid  others  in  the  competition 
for  work,  and  this  tends  to  compli- 
cate an  industrial  situation  already 
sufficiently  difficult. 

"As  to  the  justification  of  the  state 
in  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  an  institution,  there  can  be 
but  one  view,  for  it  simply  means 
that  the  state  steps  in  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  earnings  of  those 
who  chance  to  be  maintained  in  these 
homes,  and  this  practice  experience 
has  shown  is  indefensibly  bad.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  state  should 
add  something  to  the  earnings  of  the 
young  women  in  these  homes  to  en- 
able them  to  live  better  than  their 
earnings  will  justify  than  there  is  for 
the  state  to  add  its  share  to  the  earn- 
ings of  every  individual  or  every 
family  who  are  in  the  ranks  of  un- 
der-paid labor. 

"Further  than  this,  in  some  cases, 
non-residents  arrange  by  correspond- 
ence to  be  received  at  these  homes 
for  merely  nominal  board  after  they 
come  to  the  city  and  while  they  are 
waiting  for  work,  or  working  for 
some  mere  pittance.  The  homes  thus 
tend  to  attract  to  the  city  seekers  for 
work  who  might  not  otherwise  come, 
or  who,  at  least,  would  not  come  un- 
til there  was  such  demand  for  their 
work  that  they  would  be  paid  a  liv- 
ing wage.  The  result  is  that  the 
homes  tend  to  congest  the  labor 
market  in  a  city  in  which  the  j^P^ajp 
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trial  openings  are  now  confessedly 
insufficient  to  absorb  the  supply  re- 
sulting from  the  natural  increase  of 
its  own  population." 

DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

g  The  report  of  the  Chil- 

dren's Friend  Society  of 
Boston,  covering  its  sixty-eighth 
year  of  work,  has  just  reached  us. 
In  this  report  there  is  an  account 
of  the  change  of  method  adopted  by 
this  Society  which  was  foreshadowed 
in  a  letter  from  the  general  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
which  we  noted  in  the  issue  of 
Charities  for  December  8  of  last 
year.  The  Society  has  maintained 
for  many  years  two  homes — one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  homes 
have  been  gradually  emptied  and  the 
children  placed  in  carefully  selected 
families.  In  the  meantime,  the  new 
applicants  who  were  admitted,  num- 
bering seventy,  were  placed  directly 
in  family  homes.  When  this  new 
plan  was  inaugurated,  the  Society 
had  no  list  of  families  in  which  they 
could  place  children.  A  beginning 
was  made  through  advertisements  in 
the  local  papers,  and  a  number  of 
good  places  were  secured  in  this 
way.  Knowledge  of  the  need  grad- 
ually spread,  and  230  applications 
for  children  were  received  during 
the  year.  Of  these  applications  one 
in  seven  was  accepted.  In  the  words 
of  the  report,  "equal  care  is  taken  in 
selecting  the  child  to  go  to  the  home, 
and  this  is  followed  by  persistent 
sympathetic  oversight  by  the  So- 
ciety's visitors." 

The  operation  of  the  com- 
VndffiiV"    pulsory  education  law  in 

Indiana  continues  to  be 
satisfactory,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Truancy  Board,  of 
which  Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler,  secre- 


tary of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
is  president.  Mr.  Butler  reports  that 
the  Board  has  obtained  reports  from 
every  one  of  the  108  truant  officers 
for  the  school  year  of  1900-  190 1. 
These  officers  have  brought  into 
school  25,025  children  at  a  cost  of 
$27,885.50.  The  cost  of  assistance 
rendered  to  poor  children  was  $19,- 
801.48.  In  the  preceding  year 
28,974  children  were  brought  into 
school  at  practically  the  same  cost 
for  salaries  of  officers.  The  cost  of 
assistance,  however,  was  somewhat 
larger,  being  $20,562.94.  To  accom- 
plish the  results  given,  the  truant 
officers  made  in  the  past  year  65,890 
visits  and  in  the  preceding  ^year 
67,213  visits.  Mr.  Butler  does  not 
favor  the  present  law,  which  pro- 
vides that  habitual  truants  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Boys'  Reformatory 
School  at  Plainfield.  He  believes 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
parental  home,  to  which  habitual  tru- 
ants may  be  sent,  where  they  will 
not  be  under  the  reform  school  in- 
fluence, nor  when  properly  fitted  for 
social  adjustment  carry  with  them 
through  life  the  reproach  that  the 
reform   school  brings. 

The  thirtieth  annual  re- 
"^•S^pJllSnt^Vrt  of  the  Local  Govern- 
^"^K5i?^"'"ment  Board  of  England, 

1900  to  1901,  shows  that 
the  number  of  children  boarded-out 
families  by  the  English  Poor  Law 
Unions  has  increased  each  year,  dur- 
ing the  decade  1891  to  1901,  being 
4,640  on  January  i,  1891,  and  7,547 
on  January  i,  1901.  These  form 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren cared  for  as  public  charges  in 
England  and  Wales.  On  January  i, 
1 90 1,  there  were  also  50,828  chil- 
dren, exclusive  of  the  insane,  in  vari- 
ous institutions,  classified  as  follows : 
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Workhouses,  infirmaries  or  sick 

asylums... 22,982 

District  or  separate  schools,   or 
other     institutions    under    the 

control  of  the  Guardians 20,062 

Certified  schools 6,467 

Hospitals 181 

Other  institutions i«i36 

50,828 

The  boarding-out  of  children  is 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
voluntary  ladies'  committees.  There 
are  only  two  unsalaried  inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
their  duty  is  the  inspection  of  the 
work  of  the  committees.  They  do 
not  assume  any  direct  responsibility 
for  the  condition  of  the  children. 

The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the 
senior  inspector,  Miss  M.  H.  Mason : 

"My  desire  is,  and  always  has 
been,  as  expressed  in  my  reports,  to 
see  the  system  of  boarding-out  be- 
yond the  union  extended,  though 
under  safe  conditions  only.  I  should 
be  glad  therefore,  to  see  it  adopted 
by  other  unions  besides  those  already 
employing  it  and  to  hear  of  the  for- 
mation of  new  boarding-out  com- 
mittees on  fresh  ground. 

"On  account  of  the  extravagance 
with  which  the  boarding-out  system 
has  been  advocated  in  some  quarters 
of  late  years,  I  have  felt  it  only  right 
to  draw  special  attention  to  its  dan- 
gers. But  the  natural  reaction  has 
now  set  in,  chiefly  due,  it  would 
seem,  to  this  extravagant  advocacy, 
and  Cottage  Homes  or  Scattered 
Homes,  have  become  largely  the 
fashion.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  other  means  of 
dealing  with  children  who  cannot  be 
boarded-out,  or  who  are  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose ;  but,  where  boarding- 
out  beyond  the  union  is  well  adminis- 
tered, no  other  system  offers  the 
same  advantage,  and  I  am  always 


sorry  to  see  any  other  adopted  in  its 
place,  and  not  merely  as  a  supple- 
ment. For,  however  excellent  or 
homelike  the  management  of  an  in- 
stitution— whether  large  or  small — 
may  be  so  long  as  the  child  remains 
there,  it  provides  no  place  to  which 
it  can  return  in  after  life,  when  on 
a  holiday  or  out  of  emplo)rment.  The 
boarding-out  system  does  provide 
this,  for  the  foster  parents  almost 
invariably  receive  the  children  back 
when  grown  up — as  to  a  home,  some- 
times gratuitously,  sometimes  not; 
but  this  latter  point  is  of  compara- 
tively little  importance,  so  long  as 
the  child  knows  where  to  find  a  re- 
spectable home  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  has  already  made  friends,  or  at 
least  acquaintances,  in  the  outside 
world. 

"With  regard  to  the  selection  of 
homes,  it  has  been  every  year  better 
and  better;  and,  during  the  past 
year,  I  have  scarcely  found  any  that 
were  unsuitable  as  to  their  circum- 
stances in  the  first  instance,  still  less 
any  that  were  distinctly  unsatisfac- 
tory. But,  as  I  have  so  often  before 
observed,  no  one  can  really  tell  how 
the  best  chosen  home  may  turn  out; 
careful  supervision  must  follow  in 
every  case  alike. 

Boarding-out  under  the  direction 
of  voluntary  committees  would  not 
be  considered  as  at  all  a  satisfactory 
system  by  any  of  the  societies  or 
public  authorities  carrying  on  the 
boarding-out  of  children  in  this  coun- 
try. Conditions  here  are  doubtless 
somewhat  different  but  to  those  with 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  board- 
ing-out methods  under  the  direction 
of  salaried  inspectors  from  the  cen- 
tral office,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  English  system 
yields  as  satisfactory  results  as  it 
does. 
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IV-CONFLRENCCS,  NATI0N4L  AND  LOCAL. 

The    American    medico- 

litdV^"     psychological   association 

aSwSISIIS'  was  established  October 

1 6,  1844,  by  thirteen  gen- 
tlemen who  were  superintendents 
of  institutions  for  the  insane,  under 
the  name  of  the  association  of  medi- 
cal superintendents  of  American 
institutions  for  the  insane,  and  is  the 
oldest  national  medical  organization 
in  the  United  States.  The  list  of 
founders  contained  the  names  of  many 
men  who  were  eminent  or  who  be- 
came eminent  subsequently,  some  of 
them  attaining  not  only  a  national, 
but  an  international,  reputation. 
From  the  banning  the  association 
did  effective  work,  and  was  an  active 

1  Synopsis  of  paper: 

i.  The    pioneers,    individuals     and    asso- 
ciations. 
fi.  Public  agencies,   supervisory    and  ed- 
ucational : 

Board    of    state    charities,    Massa- 
chusetts, 1863. 
State  board  of  charities.  New  York, 

1867. 
Board  of  state  charities,  Ohio,  1867. 
Boards   of  control 
Supervisory    versus    administrative 

systems. 
Lunacy  and  prison  commissions. 
Local  boards  of  visitation,  auxiliary 

to  state  boards. 
Publications  of  the  state  boards. 
Municipal    supervision. 
Effectiveness  of  supervisory  boards. 
iii.  Private  state  associations,    supervisory 
and  educational: 
The  New   York  state  charities  aid 

association. 
The  New  Jersey  state  charities  aid 

association. 
The   Massachusetts  civic  league. 


factor  in  the  develojMnent  of  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  demand  adequate 
state  provision  and  better  care  for 
the  insane.  Early  in  its  history,  defi- 
nite propositions  relative  to  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane  were  adopted 
which  for  many  years  established  a 
high  standard  of  building  and  of  pro- 
fessional care  for  the  whole  country. 
Its  members  insisted  upon  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  insanity  as  a  disease, 
and  were  foremost  in  every  state  in 
pushing  individuals  and  legislatures 
to  provide  buildings  and  proper  treat- 
ment for  the  insane  poor.  In  1892, 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the 
American  medico-psychological  as- 
sociation, and  provision  was  made 

iv.  Conferences,  national  and  local: 

The  American  social  science  asso- 
ciation. 

The  prison  congress  of  1870  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  national  conference  of  charitiet 
and  correction. 

Revival  of  the  national  prison  asso- 
ciation. 

Other  national  conferences  and 
organizations. 

State  conferences. 

Local  conferences. 

Charities   exhibits. 

V.  Associations  for  organizing  chanty 
(in  their  educational  and  supervis- 
ory aspects). 

vi.  Academic    instruction    in    educational 

institutions, 
vii.  Practical    training    for    philanthropic 

work — ^vaiue  &nd  opportunities. 

viii.  Work  by  women's  clubs  and  associa- 
tions. 

ix.  Conclusion. 


[In  the  use  of  capitals  the  present  historical  study  will  approximate  the  usage  of  the  later 
volumes  of  The  Charities  Review,  thus  remaining  in  harmony  with  the  other  studies  in 
the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part.— Ed.]  ^-^  , 
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for  the  admission  to  membership  not 
only  of  officers  of  institutions  for  the 
insane,  but  of  neurologists  and  men 
prominent  in  the  treatment  of  men- 
tal disease.  Since  that  time  the  asso- 
ciation has  entered  upon  a  career  of 
increased  usefulness.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership at  present  of  nearly  400  per- 
sons, and  represents  institutions  for 
the  insane  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  are  also 
many  eminent  neurologists  con- 
nected with  private  institutions  for 
the  insane  or  engaged  in  special 
practice.  Its  special  organ  is  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity,  which 
has  just  completed  its  fifty-seventh 
volume. 

In  1876  there  was  formed  at 
Philadelphia,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
terest of  Dr.  Kerlin,  superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded,  the  association  of 
medical  officers  of  American  insti- 
tutions for  feeble-minded  and  idiotic 
persons.  Several  physicians,  promi- 
nent in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded, 
came  from  different  states.  The  or- 
ganization met  for  a  number  of  years 
independently  of  the  national  confer- 
ence, but  the  majority  of  its  members 
being  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
conference,  its  meetings  have  fre- 
quently been  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place  with  the  conference.  All 
or  nearly  all  of  the  state  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  country 
are  represented  in  it.  Great  benefit 
has  come  to  its  members  from  com- 
parison of  ideas  and  methods,  and 
its  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  in- 
creasing interest  of  the  various  com- 
munities where  it  has  met  on  behalf 
of  the  feeble-in-mind  and  of  boards 
of  directors  in  their  institutions. 

In  1895  was  formed  the  associa- 
tion of  assistant  physicians  of  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane,  which  holds  an- 


nual meetings  at  different  insane  hos- 
pitals, with  reading  of  papers,  dis- 
cussions, and  inspection  of  the  local 
institutions.  A  national  association 
for  the  study  of  epilepsy  and  the  care 
and  treatment  of  epileptics,  just 
formed,  held  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing in  connection  with  the  national 
conference  of  1901,  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  William  P.  Letchworth.  It 
starts  with  an  active  membership  of 
23  s,  representing  forty-two  states, 
besides  several  honorary  members  in 
foreign  countries.  Several  meetings 
were  held,  on  two  days ;  reports  were 
made  by  delegates  from  a  number  of 
states  in  which  the  public  care  of 
epileptics  is  receiving  attention ;  and 
many  valuable  papers  were  received 
from  abroad,  largely  through  the  aid 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  who  secured  the  co-operation 
of  ambassadors  and  ministers  in 
Washington. 

Several  representatives  of 
ConfiTlncet.  Jewish    charities    in    the 

larger  cities  met  in  con- 
ference at  Cincinnati  in  1899.  Some 
years  before  an  attempt  at  some 
form  of  co-operation  was  made  un- 
successfully, but  now  was  amply 
demonstrated  in  the  discussions  on 
practical  matters,  especially  on  regu- 
lation of  transportation  of  transients, 
the  need  of  a  national  organization. 
Accordingly,  there  met  in  Chicago, 
the  next  year,  the  first  session  of  the 
national  conference  of  Hebrew  chari- 
ties. The  number  of  constituent 
associations  was  forty,  of  which 
twenty-six  were  represented  by 
forty-five  delegates.  The  objects  of 
the  conference  are  **to  discuss  the 
problems  of  charities  and  to  promote 
reforms  in  their  administration;  to 
provide  uniformity  of  action  and  co- 
operation in  all  matters  pertaining 
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to  the  relief  and  betterment  of  the 
Jewish  poor  of  the  United  States, 
without,  however,  interfering  in  any 
manner  with  the  local  work  of  any 
constituent  society."  Meetings  were 
held  on  three  days;  the  topics  in- 
cluded causes  of  poverty  and  the 
remedial  effects  of  organized  char- 
ity, tuberculosis  as  affecting  Jewish 
charities,  friendly  visiting.  Dr. 
Henderson  of  the  university  of  Chi- 
cago made  an  address  on  co-opera- 
tion between  public  and  private 
charities.  The  proceedings  make  a 
pamphlet  of  200  pages.  Also,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  cities,  practical  les- 
sons in  the  value  of  co-operation 
have  been  given  by  the  affiliation  of 
Hebrew  charities,  sometimes  with 
offices  in  the  same  buildings. 

At  the  session  of  the  cath- 
Confi?e"i!if.  olic    summer    school    of 

America,  held  at  Platts- 
Inirg,  New  York,  in  1897  and  1898, 
there  were  papers  and  discussions  on 
catholic  charities  and  charity  work. 
The  second  year,  some  twenty  insti- 
tutions in  New  York  state  were  rep- 
resented, and  a  report  of  over  a  hun- 
dred pages  was  published.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  interest  taken  by 
Roman  catholic  charity  workers  in 
the  national  conference  and  charity 
organization  societies.  This  has 
been  reflected  in  many  articles  pub- 
lished of  late  in  the  St,  Vincent  de 
Paul  Quarterly,  the  organ  of  the  su- 
perior council  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  society  of  New  York.^ 

Conferences  In  1855  there  was  a  meet- 
inundenft'oi  i"g  «f  superintendents  of 

the  Poor.      ^\-^^    p^^^    ^f    ^^^    ^^^^^    q£ 

New  York  at  Utica  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  means  for  improving 


the  condition  of  the  insane  poor ;  and 
three  years  later  two  meetings  were 
held  for  the  specific  purpose  of  se- 
curing legislation  for  a  more  just 
and  equal  distribution  of  the  duty 
levied  upon  immigrants  arriving  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  In  1871, 
another  meeting  of  superintendents, 
at  Rochester,  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  of  superintend- 
ents to  meet  yearly,  to  promote  an  in- 
terchange of  views  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  especially  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  dealing  with  transients.  The  con- 
ventions held  accordingly  were  com- 
posed mostly  of  superintendents,  but 
poor  masters  of  thecitiesand  heads  of 
charitable  institutions  were  often  in- 
vited, the  scope  of  the  organization 
was  gradually  broadened,  and  well- 
known  specialists  were  asked  to  take 
part  by  papers  or  in  discussion.  A 
meeting  held  in  Albany  in  1873  did 
much  to  secure  the  valuable  legisla- 
tion of  that  year  on  state  paupers. 
At  the  meeting  next  year,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  sixty-eight  official 
delegates,  representing  thirty- four 
counties,  besides  three  members  of 
the  state  board  of  charities  and  the 
secretary  of  the  state  prison  associ- 
ation. The  attendance  of  late  years 
has  reached  a  hundred.  The  re- 
ports of  proceedings  make  pam- 
phlets of  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages.  Mr.  Hoyt, 
long  the  secretary  of  the  state  board, 
has  said  of  the  conventions  of  su- 
perintendents, they  come  together  as 
well  organized  for  their  work  as 
does  the  national  conference;  they 
are  efficient  and  useful.  They  have 
been  an  influence  for  good,  adds  the 
present  secretary,  Mr.  Hebberd, 
notably    in    improvement    in    alms- 


*This  interest  has  been  much  promoted  by  a  few  leading  catholic  workers  as  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ring  of  Boston,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Mulry  of  New 
York,  Rev.  T.  L.  Kinkead,  formerly  general  supervisor  of  catholic  charities  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  T.  D.  Hurley  of  Chicago. 
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houses.  One  superintendent  writes 
of  the  association:  "I  think  if  I  had 
time  I  could  name  a  thousand  good 
results,  particularly  complete  classi- 
fication of  paupers  and  elevating 
local  thought  to  the  plane  of  hu- 
manity." In  two  New  York  coun- 
ties, at  least,  there  have  been  local 
associations  of  overseers  of  the  poor ; 
one,  for  instance,  organized  in  1898, 
is  composed  of  the  twenty-three 
overseers  of  the  county  and  •  the 
county  superintendent,  and  meets 
quarterly.  It  is  proving  of  benefit, 
writes  that  superintendent,  as  it  al- 
lows the  overseers  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  with 
the  paupers  charged  to  their  town, 
to  confer  with  the  superintendent 
with  regard  to  county  cases,  and  to 
learn  how  best  to  deal  with  cases 
of  peculiar  need. 

As  the  local  superintendents  in 
New  York  state  came  together  in 
order  to  deal  with  specific  questions 
that  were  pressing  upon  them,  so  in 
Pennsylvania  the  association  of 
directors  of  the  poor  was  formed  in 
1876,  on  the  call  of  a  few  local  offi- 
cials, largely  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  lessen  the  number  of  tramps 
who  then  infested  the  communities 
and  burdened  the  almshouses.  The 
tramp  law  of  the  next  legislature 
was  largely  due  to  it.  In  1880  a 
more  thorough  organization  was 
formed.  Two  years  later  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  get  legislation 
for  the  removal  of  children  from 
almshouses,  and  that  was  secured  at 
the  following  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  worked  for  other  needed 
reforms.  Previous  to  its  meetings 
there  was  little  acquaintance  among 
the  local  poor  officers.  Since,  these 
officers  have  learned  to  know  each 
other,  and  how  to  work  together  for 
improved  legislation.     The  attend- 


ance has  grown  large.     Addresses 
have  been  given  on  various  phases 
and    methods   of    charity   work    in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.     The 
reports  fill  pamphlets  of  over  a  hun- 
dred pages.    The  children's  aid  so- 
cieties and  local  charities  co-operate 
now  with  public  officials.     In  1894 
the  larger  constituency  and  aim  of 
the    association    was    indicated    by 
changing  its  name  to  the  association 
of  directors  of  the  poor  and  chari- 
ties.    There  is  no  question,  writes 
one  of  its  founders,  that  it  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good.     The  county 
authorities  ought  to  send  representa- 
tives to  it  regularly,  through  special 
appropriation,  just  as  delegates  are 
sent   to   school   teachers'    meetings. 
In  Michigan,  in  1874,  annual  con- 
ventions of  superintendents  of  the 
poor   were   begun,   and   reports   of 
their    proceedings    were   circulated. 
At  the  third  convention,  for  instance, 
in   1876,  twenty-five  counties  were 
represented    by    fifty-one    persons, 
while  the  general  attendance  at  the 
meetings  was  fully  two  hundred  and 
fifty.     The  program,  covering  two 
(lays,  included  a  review  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  different  counties 
for  temporary  aid  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  with  a  debate  on  meth- 
ods of  distributing  such  relief  and 
the  effects  of  bad  methods  in  en- 
couraging pauperism ;  reports,  coun- 
ty by  county,  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  poorhouses,  and  papers 
by  Mr.  Charles  D.   Randall  on  the 
limits  of  state  support  of  dependent 
children,    by    Rev.    F.    H.    Wines, 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  state  board, 
on  the  retention  of  insane  and  idiotic 
persons  in  poorhouses,  and  by  Mr. 
Brockway  on  ways  of  lessening  the 
evils    of    pauperism.      Conventions 
have  been  held  year  after  year,  well 
attended  and  influential.  ^^^  , 
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In  Massachusetts,  in  1887,  a  long- 
felt  need  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  towns  was  met  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  associa- 
tion of  relief  officers,  chiefly  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  and  uniform  meth- 
od of  administration  of  public  relief. 
It  has  now  over  a  hundred  members. 
A  valuable  report  on  tramps  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  methods  of  dealing 
with  them  in  various  towns  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  recent  open  meeting  in 
Boston,  and  has  been  published. 
There  are  conventions  of  local  poor 
officials  held  also  in  Illinois  and  in 
Indiana.  At  the  last  convention  of 
Illinois,  for  instance,  at  which  special 
stress  was  laid  on  care  of  the  insane, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
delegates,  including  county  supervis- 
ors, county  commissioners,  and  coun- 
ty clerks,  were  present,  representing 
fifty-seven  counties. 

statt  ^^  Wisconsin  belongs 
conferencei  the  Credit  of  Organizing, 
tnd  m  1882,  the  first  state 
corrtction.  conference  of  charities 
and  correction,  modeled  largely  upon 
and  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  national  conference.  At  first, 
says  one  of  its  founders,  there  was 
difficulty  in  getting  thirty  persons  to- 
gether, but  in  a  few  years  a  room 
in  the  state  capitol  was  crowded, 
and  the  legislature  authorized  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  at 
state  expense.  Michigan  followed 
next  year  with  a  convention  of  its 
board  of  charities  and  correction 
and  its  many  county  agents.  "We 
humbly  follow  the  plan  of  the  nation- 
al conference,"  said  the  president  of 
the  board,  **and  have  papers  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  followed  by  discussion. 
We  hold  these  meetings  in  different 
towns  throughout  the  state,  not  al- 
—lys   going  to   the  largest  towns. 


because  we  can  often  get  a  better 
audience  in  the  smaller.  The  inter- 
est in  these  conventions  has  in- 
creased  and  I  think  they  have  been 
the  means  of  diffusing  useful  infor- 
mation. What  the  people  chiefly 
need  is  information."  The  report  of 
the  last  convention,  attended  by 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  dele- 
gates, is  a  pamphlet  of  over  a  hun- 
dred pages.  "The  influence  of  these 
conventions,"  says  the  secretary  of 
the  state  board,  "would  mean  men- 
tion of  nearly  every  law  by  which 
Michigan  has  advanced  to  the  front 
rank  in  child-saving  work.  .  .  . 
In  the  way  of  an  educator  of  our 
people  along  all  lines  of  charitable, 
penal,  and  reformatory  work,  these 
annual  meetings  have  proved  most 
satisfactory.  Fifteen  years*  experi- 
ence as  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
board  has  convinced  me  that  but  for 
the  influence  of  them  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  advances  made  in  those 
objects  so  dear  to  all  our  hearts 
could  have  been  made.  .  .  .  The 
educational  work  of  our  board  is 
done  very  much  through  our  annual 
convention." 

Beside  the  associations  chiefly  of 
local  public  aid  officials,  state  con- 
ferences of  charities  exist  now  in  at 
least  fifteen  states.  Most  of  them 
follow  the  policy  of  the  national  con- 
ference in  discussing  questions  with- 
out the  adoption  of  platforms.  But 
section  meetings  of  those  interested 
in  special  matters  are  rarely  held,  the 
entire  membership  usually  meeting  at 
each  session.  The  well-established 
conferences  are  essentially  mission- 
ary bodies,  carrying  inspiration  to  all 
parts  of  the  states  in  which  they 
meet.  The  Ohio  conference  is  the 
largest.  It  was  formed  in  1891  partly 
out  of  the  children's  homes  conven- 
tions, which  had  been  meeting  for  ten 
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years,  and  was  approved  by  many 
members  of  the  state  associations  of 
infirmary  officials  and  county  com- 
missioners. Nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  delegates  attended  its 
first  session.  Its  latest  session,  last- 
ing four  days,  was  attended  by 
over  three  hundred  delegates.  Its 
report  is  a  pamphlet  of  150 
pages.  The  children's  home  offi- 
cials form  a  section  of  it  It  has 
also  standing  committees  on  asso- 
ciated charities  and  humane  so- 
cieties, jails,  defective  classes,  re- 
formatories and  work-houses,  in- 
firmaries, insane  and  epileptic,  and 
county  visitors.  The  conference 
exerted  a  direct  influence  in  securing 
the  new  code  of  poor  laws  in  the 
state.  We  consider  it,  writes  one  of 
the  Ohio  leaders,  of  far  more  value 
to  work  in  the  state  than  the  national 
conference  is.  To  the  Illinois  con- 
ference chiefly  is  due  the  juvenile 
court  law  for  Cook  county,  the  need 
of  which  was  discussed  at  its  session 
of  1898.  The  session  of  1900  di- 
rected its  attention  chiefly  to  the 
working  of  that  law  in  Cook  county 
and  to  the  need  of  caring  for  neg- 
lected children  throughout  the  whole 
state  by  parole  and  probation  officers. 
Another  topic  dwelt  on  was  co-oper- 
ation and  how  it  can  be  obtained  be- 
tween public  education  and  public 
charities,  with  papers  by  Professor 
Henry  C.  Adams  of  the  university 
of  Michigan  on  the  relaton  of  state 
educational  systems  to  state  chari- 
table institutions,  and  by  Miss  Jane 
Addams  on  education  and  public 
charity. 

Conferences  were  organized  dur- 
ing 1900  in  five  states.  That  of 
Virginia,  on  the  one  hand,  enrolled 
twenty-four  members,  chiefly  the 
superintendents  of  state  hospitals, 
but  efforts  are  being  made  to  inter- 


est other  institutions  and  charitable 
associations  in  the  state.  In  New 
York  state,  while  the  annual  con- 
ventions of  superintendents  of  the 
poor  have  continued  to  be  well  at- 
tended, that  of  1900  enrolling  113 
delegates  including  some  representa- 
tives of  the  state  board  of  charities, 
children's  institutions,  charity  or- 
ganization societies,  etc.,  yet  the 
need  was  felt  by  many  leaders  in 
charity  work  of  a  broader  organiza- 
tion in  addition,  and  the  first  state 
conference  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion met  accordingly  at  Albany  in 
November,  1900.  At  the  opening 
session  the  senate  chamber  at  Albany 
was  crowded  with  an  audience  repre- 
sentative of  workers  in  charity  and 
correction,  including  the  president  of 
the  national  conference,  and  of  pub- 
lic officials,  including  the  governor 
of  the  state  and  the  mayor  of 
Albany.  The  discussions  of  the  con- 
ference were  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing committees,  the  most  nearly 
systematic  and  scientific  program 
probably  that  has  been  offered  at  any 
conference, — on  "the  institutional 
care  of  destitute  adults,"  with  a  paper 
on  the  necessity  of  classification  in 
the  care  of  destitute  adults ;  on  "the 
care  and  relief  of  needy  families  in 
their  own  homes,"  with  a  paper  on 
the  breaking  up  of  families ;  on  "the 
care  of  defective,  dependent,  delin- 
quent, and  neglected  children,"  with 
papers  on  "What  brought  about  the 
New  York  system  of  caring  for  de- 
pendent children?  Do  the  reasons 
for  the  system  still  exist?"  and  on 
the  causes  leading  to  surrender  of 
children  as  public  charges;  on  "the 
mentally  defective/'  with  papers  on 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  its  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded,  and  education  of  the 
permanent  wards  of  the  state  to  use- 
fulness; on  "the  treatment  of  the 
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criminal,"  with  papers  on  the  prison 
system  of  New  York  state  and 
houses  of  refuge  for  women.  A 
strong  permanent  organization  was 
formed,  thoroughly  representative 
of  all  charitable  and  correctional  in- 
terests. 

In  Kansas  the  conference  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  session 
of  the  national  conference  held  at 
Topeka.  Missouri  finally  succeed- 
ed in  forming  one  after  a  long 
history  of  efforts  made  by  a  few  per- 
sons. The  history  in  California  is 
interesting.  It  has  not  only  a  large 
population  but  many  state  institu- 
tions, many  private  institutions  sub- 
sidized by  the  state,  and  a  large  pro- 
portional expenditure  for  charitable 
and  correctional  purposes.  From  the 
early  eighties  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  a  supervisory  board  of  char- 
ities. In  connection  with  them  two 
Pacific  coast  conferences  were  held, 
in  1886  and  1887.  The  first  lasted 
four  days,  was  attended  by  160  del- 
egates, and  its  report  filled  a  book 
of  240  pages.  At  the  second  there 
were  over  a  hundred  delegates.  The 
conferences  were  then  dropped,  but 
efforts  for  a  state  board  continued, 
and  in  1899  a  bill  to  create  one 
passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
but  was  vetoed.  In  January,  1901, 
a  state  conference  was  held  in  Oak- 
land. It  was  gotten  up  hurriedly  and 
held  in  bad  weather,  but  most  of  the 
state  institutions  were  represented, 
the  local  attendance  was  large,  and 
the  newspapers  reported  the  proceed- 
ings quite  fully  and  sympathetically. 
Its  creation  and  success  were  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  two  women,  the 
secretary  of  the  Oakland  associated 
charities  and  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Leland  Stanford  university.  It  is 
expected  to  lead  to  an  intelligent  co- 
operation between  agencies  dealing 


with  dependent  children,  and  grad- 
ually to  prepare  public  opinion  to  de- 
mand a  state  board  of  charities.  One 
of  those  most  interested  in  the  con- 
ference writes :  "I  think  it  has  come 
to  stay,  because  there  are  a  few  peo- 
ple 30  vitally  interested  that  they 
will  not  let  it  die." 

The  Canadian  conference 
CoSftrtnct.   of  charities  and  correction 

was  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  following  the  meeting  of 
the  national  conference  which  was 
held  in  Toronto  the  year  before.  The 
prisoners*  aid  association,  the  leaders 
in  child-saving,  and  the  national 
council  of  women  of  Canada 
furthered  it.  Three  sessions  have 
been  held  at  Toronto.  At  the  second^ 
for  instance,  the  local  attendance 
varied  from  one  to  two  hundred. 
The  attendance  from  without  the  city 
was  about  fifty.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  in  getting  the  co-operation  of  offi- 
cials and  workers  from  a  distance; 
so  far  it  is  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
rather  than  of  the  Dominion.  At 
the  last  meeting  in  1900  special 
prominence  was  given  to  the  need  of 
probation  for  delinquents  and  drunk- 
ards, the  Massachusetts  probation 
law  being  explained  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts'  prison  asso- 
ciation; Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
spoke  on  the  evils  of  mendicity ;  the 
minister  of  education  of  Ontario  on 
"prevention  the  key-note;"  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Massachusetts 
sent  apaper  on  the  evolution  of  prison 
reform;  and  the  secretary  of  the 
national  council  of  women  presented 
a  report  on  the  cure  of  the  destitute 
of  Canada. 

While  some  of  these  local  confer- 
ences continue  strong  and  effective,, 
some  of  them  depend  on  the  efforts 
of  a  very  few  individuals.   In  1892  a 
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conference  of  associated  charities  and 
kindred  societies,  held  in  Lynn,  by 
invitation  of  the  local  associated 
charities,  was  so  well  attended  and 
helpful  that  an  organization  was 
formed  for  a  New  England  confer- 
ence of  charities  and  correction  to 
meet  yearly.  This  conference  met 
in  October,  1893,  at  Newton,  Mass, 
It  held  six  sessions,  and  281  mem- 
bers were  registered,  most  of  them 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
but  rwelve  from  Rhode  Island,  nine 
frr>m  Maine,  seven  from  Connecti- 
cut»  and  two  each  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont,  and  New  York. 
There  were  reports  from  states  and 
di.«*ciissions  on  charity  organization, 
pu1)lic  relief  and  almshouses,  desti- 
tute and  neglected  children,  the  fee- 
ble-minded, and  notably  on  proba- 
tion work  in  Massachusetts,  with  a 
series  of  valuable  papers  by  some  of 
the  judges.  Theaudiences  varied  from 
100  to  700.  The  reported  proceed- 
ings filled  the  issue  of  Lend -a- Hand 
for  December,  1893.  Next  year  the 
conference  was  held  in  Newport, 
lasting  four  days.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-three  delegates  registered,  of 
whom  seventy-seven  were  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, fifty-nine  from  Rhode 
Island,  thirteen  from  Connecticut, 
three  from  Maine,  and  one  from 
New  York,    Papers  covering  a  wide 


range  of  topics  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed  by  representative  workers. 
The  reports  filled  two  numbers  of 
Lend-a-Hand,  for  December,  1894, 
and  January,  1895.  The  conference, 
says  the  introductory  note  to  the 
report,  "has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  its  existence*" 
The  executive  committee,  at  its 
close,  declared  it  to  have  been  an 
entire  success,  very  helpful  to 
all  who  attended.  Yet  no  more 
sessions  of  the  New  England  con- 
ference have  been  held  since.  The 
Wisconsin  conference,  though  the 
leader  among  distinctly  state  confer- 
ences of  charities,  has  held  no  meet- 
ings for  the  past  three  years.  In 
Maryland  two  conferences  were  held 
at  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Balti- 
more, in  1897  ^^^  1898,  They  were 
well  attended  by  local  workers,  es- 
pecially of  the  charity  organization 
society  and  institutions  for  children. 
Only  a  few  officials  inym  other  parts 
of  the  ?.tate  were  interested.  The 
meetings  were  considered  successful 
and  helpful;  the  organization  of  the 
conference  was  continued,  but  no 
meeting  has  since  been  held,  chiefly 
because  the  few  persons  who  be- 
lieve most  in  conferences  and  who 
wouU!  have  to  "work  tliem  up'' 
have  been  busied  in  other  diarity 
^^  ork. 
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The  Minnesota  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  held  its 
annual  session  at  Owatonna,  com- 
mencing on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 19.  The  addresses  of  welcome 
were  given  by  Judge  L.  L.  Whee- 
lock,  and  Dr.  James  W.  Ford,  presi- 
dent of  Pillsbury  Academy ;  and  the 
response  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Lee 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control.  The 
principal  topic  of  the  evening,  "The 
Child-saving  Movement,"  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Chil- 
dren's Home  and  Aid  Society,  of 
Chicago.  This  address  was  illus- 
trated with  a  large  number  of  lan- 
tern slides,  collected  from  Mr. 
Hart's  field  of  labor.  Both  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  illustrations 
were  fine  and  gave  us  the  best  pres- 
entation of  this  work  we  have  ever 
had.  Mr.  Hart's  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  and  his  love  for  his  work 
made  the  audience  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  saving  the  child. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  ses- 
sion Dr.  J.  H.  Adair  of  Owatonna 
spoke  of  "General  Hospitals  in 
Small  Cities."  The  city  of  Owa- 
tonna, with  less  than  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  has  successfully  main- 
tained a  hospital,  and  the  doctor 
showed  the  Conference  that  the 
benefits  of  such  an  institution  were 
within  the  reach  of  all  of  our  small 
cities  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Howard  of  St.  Paul 
presented  a  paper  upon  the  "Relief 
of  the  City  Poor  in  their  Homes/' 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Hall  of  Rochester 


one  upon  the  "Duty  of  County  Com- 
missioners toward  the  Poor."  Mr. 
Hall  has  proved  himself  a  model 
commissioner.  He  is  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  poorhouse  of  his 
county,  knows  the  inmates,  their 
history,  wants  and  peculiarities.  In 
addition  to  looking  after  the  details 
of  business  management,  he  fills  the 
position  of  friend  and  counsellor  of 
the  inmates.  These  are  probably 
the  reasons  why  that  poorhouse  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

"The  Proper  Education  of  the 
Wayward  Girl,"  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Swan- 
son  of  Minneapolis.  The  speaker 
advocated  industrial  education  for 
the  wayward  girl  and  closed  by 
urging  the  necessity  of  a  reforma- 
tory in  this  state  for  the  older  way- 
ward girl.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
paper.  Captain  Chas.  E.  Faulkner 
emphasized  the  importance  of  es- 
tablishing a  woman's  reformatory 
in  this  state.  "We  have  many 
women  offenders,"  he  said,  "who 
ought  to  be  sent  to  a  penal  institu- 
tion and  who  go  free  because  there 
is  no  suitable  place  to  send  them." 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were 
spent  at  the  State  Public  School  for 
Dependent  Children.  "The  Care  of 
the  Dependent  Child,"  was  the 
theme  and  was  presented  (a)  by 
the  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Ambrose 
L.  McNulty  of  St.  Paul;  (b)  by 
the  State,  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Shaw  of 
Austin;  (c)  by  the  Volunteer  So- 
ciety, by  Captain  Chas.  E.  Faulk- 
ner of  Minneapolis.         ^^  | 
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While  this  subject  was  presented 
from  all  sides,  there  was  a  general 
agreement  that  the  ideal  place  to 
bring  up  a  child  is  a  good  home. 
That  the  institution,  whether  it  be 
•controlled  by  the  church,  the  state, 
or  the  volunteer  society,  should  be 
but  a  temporary  abiding  place,  a 
•sort  of  clearing  house,  through 
which  the  children  must  pass  from 
their  old  environment  to  the  new 
one,  the  Christian  home.  That 
there  will  be  those  who  are  unfitted 
for  a  home  life  and  who  must  re- 
main in  an  institution  was  also  gen- 
erally admitted. 

The  State  Public  School,  its 
buildings,  inmates  and  methods 
were  then  inspected,  after  which  the 
delegates  were  served  with  supper 
by  the  School.  After  the  supper, 
the  children  presented  a  cantata, 
^'Cradle  Songs  of  Many  Nations," 
to  the  delight  of  the  large  audience. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was 
by  the  Hon.  L.  G.  Kinne,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Iowa, 
tipon  "Prevention  of  the  Propaga- 
tion and  Increase  of  Defectives,  De- 
linquents and  Criminals."  Judge 
Kinne  gave  us  much  food  for 
thought  and  his  paper  is  too  valua- 
ble to  attempt  a  synopsis.  The 
paper  showed  the  appalling  increase 
of  these  classes,  and  the  part  which 
heredity  plays,  and  in  general  advo- 
cated, as  a  means  of  prevention,  the 
segregation  of  the  different  classes 
in  the  proper  institutions. 

On  Thursdav  morning,  the  Con- 
ference moved  to  Faribault,  where 
are  located  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  The 
^ssion  was  held  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  latter  school.  The  first 
paper  was  upon  "Helpful  Occupa- 
tions for  Insane  Women,"  by  Mrs. 
Dr.  Geo.  O.  Welch  of  Fergus  Falls. 


Mrs.  Welch  is  contributing  her  share 
to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  our  large  insane  hos- 
pitals, namely,  occupation.  She  rec- 
ognizes this  as  an  element  of  cure 
and  suggests  many  ways  whereby 
the  mind  can  be  drawn  from  the  leth- 
argic state  of  idleness  generally  pre- 
vailing there  to  a  state  of  helpful 
thought  and  activity.  Along  the 
same  line  was  the  next  paper,  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  the 
School  for  Feeble-minded,  Faribault, 
on  "Amusement  as  an  Institution 
Safety-valve." 

The  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wright, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
State  Institutions,  St.  Paul,  upon 
"The  Purchase  and  Distribution  of 
Institution  Supplies,"  presented  some 
of  the  new  problems  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Wright's  paper  was  to  give  the 
methods  of  purchasing,  distributing, 
and  accounting  for  the  supplies  for 
the  various  institutions  as  it  is  now 
done  through  the  one  agency  of  the 
Board  of  Control. 

The  last  paper  of  the  Conference 
was  upon  "Manual  Training  as  an 
Educational  Factor  in  Training 
Children,"  by  Prof.  Geo.  R.  Weit- 
brecht,  principal  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  of  St.  Paul.  That 
the  proper  education  of  children  is 
a  great  factor  in  preventing  pauper- 
ism and  crime  is  not  disputed.  But 
the  important  part  that  manual  train- 
ing can  accomplish  in  that  education 
has  not  been  so  generally  admitted. 
Its  use  as  an  educational  factor  is 
increasing  every  year  and  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  every  pupil  will 
have  his  hand  and  his  eye  trained  as 
well  as  his  head. 

The  variety  offered  in  the  pro- 
gram was  unusually  attractive  and 
the  audiences  were  largest  all  the 
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The  Lawrence  City  Mission, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  its  forty-second 
annual  report,  presents  the  story  of 
a  Syrian  family  of  whom  they  had 
charge  during  the  year.  This  story 
presents  in  concrete  form  many  of 
the  problems  which  confront  those 
charities  having  to  do  with  the  care 
of  dependent  families,  and  is  withal 
so  interesting,  and  the  questions  are 
so  clearly  defined,  that  we  reproduce 
it  in  full : 

Five  years  ago  Mrs.  X.  left  her 
home,  her  husband,  her  two 
daughters,  and  two  small  sons  and 
came  across  the  seas  from  Syria  to 
America.  She  brought  to  this  city 
her  oldest  child,  a  boy  of  sixteen 
years.  She  had  heard  that  in  Law- 
rence there  was  work  at  good  pay 
to  be  secured  by  women  and  chil- 
dren; and  she  found  employment 
for  her  son  in  one  of  the  mills,  left 
him  to  learn  the  ways  of  life  in  this 
strange,  free  country,  unrestrained 
by  a  mother's  oversight,  while  she 
went  away  on  long  excursions  to 
other  cities  and  towns  peddling 
oriental  wares.  The  boy  learned 
what  we  might  expect — a  little  of  the 
mill  routine  and  much  of  the  ways 
of  the  street  and  the  saloon.  She 
now  says  of  him  that  he  is  "no 
good,"  spends  what  little  money  he 
earns  upon  his  own  enjoyment,  and 
refuses  to  do  anything  for  her. 
However  when  her  husband  died  a 
year  ago  she  sent  this  son  back  to 
Syria  to  sell  the  old  home  and  his 
father's  business,  and  to  bring  his 
sisters  and  brothers  to  Lawrence. 
He  accomplished  the  enterprise ;  and 
a  few  weeks  since  the  needs  of  this 
large  family  of  aliens  were  laid  be- 
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fore  this  Mission.  The  mother 
craves  assistance  in  caring  for  her 
two  little  boys. 

Mark  the  conditions : 

(i)  Here  is  a  woman,  not  past 
the  prime  of  life,  able  to  speak  our 
language  fairly  well,  and  capable  of 
being  the  home-keeper  for  her  chil- 
dren; but  w^ho  prefers  the  life  of  a 
peddler,  which  seems  pecuniarily 
profitable,  but  which  takes  her  away 
from  home  and  leaves  the  children 
unrestrained. 

(2)  We  have  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one  years,  able  to  earn  at 
least  a  $1  a  day  as  an  operative,  but 
who  is  either  idle  or  wasteful  of  his 
earnings. 

(3)  There  are  two  girls  in  good 
health,  unable  indeed  to  understand 
English,  but  already  at  work  at 
small  pay  in  a  mill  which  employs 
many  of  the  same  nationality. 

(4)  Two  promising  boys,  quick 
to  learn,  already  picking  up  their 
English  with  their  alphabet  in  one 
of  our  public  primary  schools,  and 
acquiring  their  American  civiliza- 
tion in  one  of  the  crowded  tenements 
of  a  populous  block  in  the  midst  of 
a  community  made  up  of  every  na- 
tionality and  of  every  grade  of 
morals. 

The  mother  asks  that  these  boys 
may  be  taken  by  some  institution  or 
family,  and  provided  with  care  and 
education,  professedly  because  she 
fears  that  they  will  acquire  evil  hab- 
its during  her  absences  from  home. 
We  are  convinced  that  as  a  rule  the 
best  agency  to  bring  up  children  is 
the  children's  own  parents.  We 
therefore  advise  her  to  give  up  ped- 
dling, stay  at  home,  be  th<^  protector 
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and  friend  of  her  daughters,  and 
watch  over  her  boys  with  a  mother's 
love  and  wisdom.  She  replies  that  her 
oldest  son  is  not  a  help  to  her,  but 
a  burden  and  expense,  that  her  two 
daughters,  who  could  earn  at  their 
present  work  a  maximum  of  $7.50 
a  week,  have  such  irregular  employ- 
ment that  their  united  wages  are 
rarely  over  $5,  and  that  her  peddling 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to 
keep  the  family  from  starvation. 

This  case,  assuming  that  we  have 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation 
and  so  have  arrived  at  the  facts,  pre- 
sents many  of  the  practical  problems 
which  are  ever  recurring  in  work  for 
the  needy. 

As  to  the  cause  of  need :  Was  it 
preventable,  and  can  the  need  be  re- 
moved by  dealing  with  its  cause? 

The  cause  of  need  here,  as  in  most 
cases,  is  composite.  One  cause  is 
"no  male  support ;"  for  the  father  is 
dead,  and  the  son  who  is  old  enough 
to  work  does  not  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  family.  Another  cause  is 
"insufficient  earnings;"  the  pay 
earned  by  those  who  work  is  not 
enough  to  support  themselves  and 
those  who  are  dependent  on  them. 
A  third  cause  is  "intemperance;"  if 
the  oldest  son  were  not  addicted  to 
drink  he  would  be  less  idle  and  in- 
efficient. If  we  could  attack  this 
third  cause  boldly,  the  need  would  be 
greatly  relieved  if  it  did  not  at  once 
disappear.  Make  the  oldest  son 
sober  and  industrious  and  place  him 
at  work,  and  the  mother  could  stay 
at  home  and  make  life  a  comfort  and 
delight  to  the  whole  family.  In  a 
few  years  the  younger  boys  would 
leave  school  and  add  their  wages  to 
the  family  income,  and  the  united 
effort  would  soon  place  them  in  the 
position  already  attained  in  America 
by  many  immigrants  from  almost 
every  country. 


What  hinders  the  reformation  of 
this  young  man?  Precisely  what 
hinders  the  reformation  of  every  one 
like  him.  His  own  inability  to  see 
the  advantage  of  true  manliness ;  the 
persistency  of  evil  in  perpetuating 
itself;  and  the  mother's  unwilling- 
ness to  force  her  son  to  work,  either 
by  forbidding  him  a  home  unless  he 
contributes  to  its  support  or  by  hav- 
ing him  arrested  as  idle  and  dis- 
orderly. It  is  the  duty  of  the  church, 
the  mission,  and  the  government  to 
bring  both  mother  and  son  to  a  right 
mind.  The  question  is:  By  what 
means,  by  force  or  persuasion? 

But,  suppose  we  have  eliminated 
the  factor  of  the  wasteful  and  idle 
son.  Lock  him  up  in  jail,  or  send 
him  away  to  be  a  vagabond.  Is  the 
family  now  capable  of  decent  self- 
support?  Are  the  earnings  of  the 
two  girls  sufficient  to  maintain  their 
mother,  their  two  little  brothers,  and 
themselves?  Yes,  if  they  make  full 
time  at  their  work,  and  if  the  strictest 
economy  is  practiced.  Perhaps  the 
question  of  household  economy  can 
be  dismissed.  Our  observation  sug- 
gests that  these  strangers  who  have 
come  to  us  from  the  hard  conditions 
of  Asiastic  life  are  able  to  subsist  on 
a  more  meagre  fare  than  our  own 
people  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  But  what  shall 
be  done  wheii  the  weekly  income  is 
cut  down  to  $5,  or  $4,  or  $3  either 
by  the  sickness  of  one  of  the  girls 
or  by  her  loss  of  employment.  We 
may  draw  from  charitable  funds  to 
tide  a  family  over  a  period  of  sick- 
ness ;  but  is  it  wise,  or  right,  or  prac- 
ticable either  to  induce  the  mill  to 
give  employment  or  to  ask  the  com- 
munity to  make  good  to  its  em- 
ployees their  loss  through  irregular 
employment  ? 

Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
serious  problems  of  industrial -.Uf^ 
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When  a  loom  or  a  spinning  frame  is 
not  employed,  or  is  removed  from  an 
old  location  to  a  new,  it  is  carefully 
protected  from  injury  or  deteriora- 
tion in  order  that  it  may  be  in  good 
condition  when  needed  again.  Why, 
then,  is  it  not  wise  for  the  corporation 
which  owns  the  machines  to  exercise 
a  similar  care  over  the  men  and 
women  who  run  these  machines  ?  Is 
it  economy  to  leave  them  to  suffering 
and  want  when  their  work  is  not 
needed  ?  Is  it  safe  to  let  them  shift 
for  themselves  when  the  machinery 
is  carefully  transported  to  another 
town?  The  starving  workman  very 
likely  has  his  ready  answer,  "We  are 
not  owned  by  the  corporation  as  the 
machinery  is;"  and  the  puzzled 
sociologist  asks  other  questions :  "Is 
it  better  to  be  hung^  and  indepen- 
dent than  to  be  fat  and  well  housed, 
but  in  restraint  ?  Is  it  possible  to  be 
free  men  without  being  in  constant 
danger  from  unemployed  days  and 
changing  conditions  of  trade?"  And 
all  the  while,  through  the  fog  of  our 
discussion  peer  the  anxious  faces  of 
those  two  Syrian  girls,  who  are  not 
earning  enough  to  support  their 
home. 

Why  did  they  come  to  America, 
and  especially  why  to  Lawrence? 
Because  there  was  no  work  at  all  for 
them  in  their  own  country;  because 
their  government  was  oppressive,  be- 
cause taxes  fell  heavily  and  unjustly 
upon  their  little  possessions ;  because 
they  heard  of  freedom  in  America, 
-of  woman's  equality  with  man,  of  the 
alluring  wages  offered  in  our  pros- 
perous mills,  of  a  chance  to  work,  a 
chance  to  save,  a  chance  to  rise.  They 
were  not  deceived  by  promises  of  an 
easy  life.  They  were  glad  to  aban- 
don the  depressing  helplessness  of 
Turkish  tyranny  for  the  ambitions 
of  America's  strenuous  factory  life. 


Shall  we  rob  them  of  the  benefits  in- 
cident to  their  hard  struggle  by  tak- 
ing part  of  their  burden  into  the 
luxurious  lap  of  charity?  When  pity 
cries,  "Let  no  one  suffer  hunger, 
cold  or  raggedness,"  and  justice 
answers,  "Rob  no  one  of  the  expe- 
rience of  getting  the  victory  over  ad- 
versity," what  does  wisdom  say  ? 

But  here  is  another  dilemma.  The 
coming  of  these  people  and  others 
like  them  crowds  the  labor  market. 
They  must  have  work ;  therefore  they 
take  work  at  reduced  wages ;  or  they 
secure  it  by  bribery;  they  make  life 
harder  for  people  already  here.  If 
we  help  them  by  our  gifts,  we  add 
to  the  burden  of  their  competitors; 
and  we  help  the  one  party  up  while 
we  push  the  other  down.  But  that 
is  not  all.  In  the  lands  from  which 
these  immigrants  come  there  are  mil- 
lions of  wretched  people  waiting 
their  opportunity  to  come  over  seas 
and  enter  the  competition  for  a  job. 
The  price  of  transportation  is  now 
practically  all  that  stands  between 
our  own  workmen  and  the  wretched 
conditions  of  labor  in  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia.  If  we  are  merci- 
ful to  the  widow  and  fatherless  who 
have  already  asked  our  aid,  our 
mercy  invites  these  hordes  of  needy 
and  oppressed  to  come  and  take  away 
the  opportunity  which  we  have 
given.  Our  charity  defeats  its  own 
end. 

Have  we  no  laws  to  exclude  unde- 
sirable immigrants?  Yes,  there  are 
laws;  but  in  the  face  of  them  this 
worthless  youth  brought  into  the 
port  of  New  York  his  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  has  delivered  them  here 
in  Lawrence.  Had  all  the  facts  been 
known  at  the  immigration  office, 
doubtless  they  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  landing  and  would  have 
had  to  go  back  to  the  hard  life  from 
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which  they  were  fleeing.  Even  now, 
let  them  apply  for  public  aid,  and  at 
any  time  within  a  year  of  their  land- 
ing they  may  be  returned  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  steamship  company 
which  brought  them  hither.  But 
every  such  immigrant  has  received 
instructions  as  to  the  law;  and  they 
will  not  apply  for  public  aid.  Before 
calling  on  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
these  immigrants  endure  all  hard- 
ships until  the  fateful  first  year  is 
past.  Even  then  they  hesitate,  lest 
the  state  decide  to  send  them  home 
rather  than  to  be  at  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  supporting  them.  But  after 
the  five  years'  residence  has  given 
them  a  claim  within  the  city,  the 
hesitation  is  less  noticeable. 


Shall  we  then  proceed  at  once  to 
protect  our  community  from  the  bur- 
den likely  to  be  felt  in  the  future? 
Shall  we  find  excuse  for  deporting 
this  family  within  the  year  ?  Pity  for 
the  widow  and  fatherless  and  com- 
passion for  the  widows  and  orphans 
whom  they  jostle  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  give  conflicting  answers. 
What  does  wisdom  decide  ? 

Indolent  fatalism  washes  her 
hands  of  the  whole  business.  She 
says,  "Let  them  work  it  out  among 
themselves,  and  let  the  fittest  sur- 
vive." 

The  christian  apostle  has  written, 
"We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  please  ourselves." 

What  shall  we  do  ? 
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THE   MICHIGAN   STATE  CONFERENCE  OF    CHARITIES 

AND   CORRECTION. 

L.    C.   STORRS, 

SECRETARY,    MICHIGAN    STATE   BOARD   OF   CORRECTIONS   AND    CHARITIES. 


The  twentieth  annual  convention 
of  the  Michigan  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  was  held 
at  Ionia,  December  lo  to  12. 

The  Mayor  of  Ionia  presided  at 
the  opening  meeting.  The  Circuit 
Judge  of  Ionia  circuit  welcomed  the 
conference  to  Ionia,  and  the  Very 
Rev.  F.  A.  O'Brien,  ex-member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
(Correction,  responded.  Rabbi  Leo 
M.  Franklin  of  Detroit  delivered  the 
address  of  the  evening,  his  topic  be- 
ing *Troblems  of  Social  Evolution." 

The  aim  of  the  Michigan  confer- 
ence is  not  so  much  to  present  theo- 
ries in  the  abstract  as  in  the  concrete. 
The  Conference  is  distinctly  a  state 
conference;  presenting  the  work 
which  Michigan  is  doing  in  her  char- 
itable, penal,  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions; discussing  in  its  meetings 
tlie  failures  of  the  work  and  the  rem- 
edies, considering  also  the  successes 
which  have  been  attained.  Not 
least,  perhaps,  the  effort  of  the  Con- 
ference is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  tax-payer  the  use  to  which 
his  money  has  been  put,  with  the 
fruits  of  such  expenditure,  which 
effort  results  not  only  in  a  satisfac- 
tory verdict,  but  also  often  in  a  won- 
derful revelation  to  him  of  the  work 
which  is  being  accomplished.  Twice 
has  the  Michigan  Conference  laid 
out  its  program  on  the  lines  of  that 
of  the  National  Conference,  but  in 
so  doing  has  failed  to  reach  what 
seemed  most  desirable  for  the  state. 

The  twentieth  annual  conference 
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could  boast  no  officers.  The  com- 
mittee on  organization  substituted 
for  such  a  different  chairman  for 
each  session,  who  was  selected  with 
reference  to  the  subject  to  be  pre- 
sented, and  who  was  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  his  selection,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance secured.  The  result  was 
most  satisfactory.  Two  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference  were  as- 
signed to  the  county  agents  of  the 
•State  Board  of  Correction  and 
Charities,  and  presided  over  by  one 
of  their  number.  At  these  sessions 
brief  reports  were  made  of  the  work 
each  had  done  for  the  juvenile  de- 
linquent and  dependent.  The  reports 
had  a  most  optimistic  trend,  and  in- 
dicated that  advance  was  being  made 
under  the  careful  and  humane  ser- 
vices rendered. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  so  well  and 
favorably  known  by  all  charity  work- 
ers, was  present  and  addressed  the 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
Illinois  Juvenile  Court  law.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  address  was 
pleasing,  logical,  and  instructive, 
and  most  convincing  of  the  value  of 
this  Illinois  law. 

Reports  by  the  superintendents  of 
Michigan's  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 
and  State  Public  School  for  Depend- 
ent Children  were  made  on  the  work 
of  such  institutions,  particularly  as 
to  their  relation  to  the  county  agency 
system.  They  demonstrated  that  a 
large  share  of  the  success  of  the  char- 
itable and  reformatory  wprk  which 
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the  state  is  conducting  by  means  of 
these  schools  is  attributable  to  the 
-zeal  and  conscientious  effort  of  her 
county  agents,  who  are  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  schools  and  the 
outside,  both  before  the  child  enters 
and  after  he  is  sent  out  on  indenture, 
or  is  discharged. 

Dr.  \V.  A.  Polglase,  superintend- 
ent of  Michigan's  Home  for  Feeble- 
minded and  Epileptic,  addressed  the 
Conference.  His  address,  of  course, 
dealt  with  topics  pertinent  to  the 
general  work  which  is  being  done 
for  the  unfortunate  class  with  which 
he  has  to  do  in  his  official  position, 
and  was  also  a  report  of  the  exact 
work  in  his  institution. 

The  superintendents  of  Michigan's 
schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf 
made  their  reports  the  occasion  of 
most  interesting  illustration  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  teaching 
and  training  in  their  schools  by  the 
pupils  who  were  in  attendance.  As 
these  children  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form the  sympathy  of  the  hundreds 
who  were  present  was  most  strongly 
in  evidence.  Soon,  however,  such 
feelings  gave  way  to  one  of  wonder 
and  delight,  as  the  pupils  demon- 
strated their  remarkable  ability  along 
the  lines  on  which  the  normal  child 
progresses. 

The  address  by  the  Governor,  pre- 
sented in  his  enforced  absence  by  his 
wife,  was  an  able  presentation  of 
**\Vhat  the  State  is  Doing  for  its 
Public  Institutions."  Warden  Ful- 
ler, of  the  State  Reformatory,  spoke 
on  the  prisons  of  Michigan,  the  work 
which  they  are  doing,  not  forgetting 
to   mention   the   failures,   with   the 


causes  and  remedies.  Dr.  Long, 
superintendent  of  the  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  in  a  very  concise  ad- 
dress, reported  on  the  asylums  of 
the  state,  which  report  could  but,  and 
did,  embrace  the  general  subject  of 
insanity. 

The  work  of  the  d'Arcambal 
Home  of  Industry  for  Discharged 
Prisoners  was  presented,  also  the 
contemplated  enlarged  work  of  this 
institution,  by  adding  to  the  specific 
work  for  discharged  prisoners, 
which  it  for  many  years  has  been 
engaged  in,  that  of  a  prison  associa- 
tion to  be  conducted  on  the  broad 
lines  of  such  institutions  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
states. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  one  which 
perhaps  most  strongly  demonstrated 
the  real  value  of  the  work,  and  the 
wise  expenditure  of  the  money  which 
the  state  is  making  for  its  unfor- 
tunate ones,  were  the  exhibits  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  pupils  of  the  Mich- 
igan schools  for  the  blind  and  for 
the  deaf;  and  also  for  its  delinquent 
children,  in  the  exhibit  of  products 
of  the  classes,  in  her  juvenile  re- 
formatories,  in   industrial   training. 

To  the  local  committee — the  Hon. 
A.  R.  Locke,  chairman — and  to  Mr. 
Van  Ness,  agent  of  Ionia  County, 
the  Conference  was  indebted  for  a 
large  attendance,  and  a  deep  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  Ionia ;  and  this  was 
not  confined  to  adults,  but  the  pupils 
of  the  high  school  attended  in  a 
body  the  sessions  in  which  the  state 
work  for  juveniles  was  considered, 
the  school  having  been  dismissed  to 
give  the  scholars  this  opportunity. 
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Our  accumulation  of  new  annual 
reports  has  reached  such  dimensions 
that  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  again  to 
consider  representative  specimens  and 
from  these  attempt  to  draw  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  organized  char- 
ity of  our  larger  cities.  The  reports 
now  under  consideration  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  care  of  dependent 
families  in  their  homes.  We  have 
already  presented  somewhat  full  ex- 
tracts from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New 
York  City,  and  for  this  reason  omit 
them  from  the  present  survey. 

The  Associated  Charities 
of  Boston  in  its  twenty- 
second  year,  has  cared  for  1,920 
families  by  friendly  visitors  and  has 
dealt  with  or  worked  for  2,848  other 
families.  Its  staff  of  friendly  visitors 
active  within  the  year  has  passed  the 
one  thousand  mark,  exceeding  that 
round  number  by  four.  In  its  con- 
fidential exchange  of  information 
there  have  been  registered  three 
thousand  new  families  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  that  were  al- 
ready known.  The  expenses  of  the 
Society  have  increased  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  $3,000,  the  largest 
item  in  this  amount, — over  $1,000 — 
being  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  agents  in  training.  The  item  of 
chief  significance  next  to  this  being 
an  increase  of  $375  in  the  compen- 
sation of  the  general  secretary, 
whose  unusual  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, in  the  language  of  the 
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treasurer  of  the  Society,  had  brought 
a  call  to  head  similar  work  in  another 
city. 

It  is  in  the  extracts  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  district  conferences — in 
their  diversity  no  less  than  in  their 
resemblances — that  the  report  of 
the  Boston  Associated  Charities 
renders  its  most  unique  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  organized 
charity.  They  exhibit  a  fresh- 
ness of  thought  and  a  vitality 
of  interest  which  are  remarkable. 
We  find  ourselves  constantly  turning 
from  the  pages  of  these  district  re- 
ports to  the  end  of  the  volume  to  dis- 
cover who  are  the  present  members 
of  the  Conference  whose  report 
we  are  at  the  moment  reading, 
and  to  speculate  as  to  its  prob- 
able authorship;  and  turning  again 
to  the  beginning  of  the  report 
where  the  list  of  district  agents  ap- 
pears, to  consider  how  much  in- 
fluence upon  the  conclusions  reached 
and  the  selections  of  illustrated  ex- 
periences, has  been  exerted  by  the 
agent  in  charge  of  the  office. 

To  illustrate :  The  Camden  Street 
Conference  has  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  153  cases  out  of  180  new 
ones  dealt  with  by  the  Conference  in 
the  twelve  months  ending  May  31, 
1901.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
character  of  the  cases  brought  to  the 
Conference  showed  the  effects  of  the 
increased  demand  for  labor  in  the 
past  year  and  the  unusually  mild 
winter.  There  was  a  decided  falling 
off  in  the  appeals  for  aid  in  persons 
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not  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency exacted  of  working  men  and 
women.  This  decrease  raised  to  an 
unusually  high  proportion  the  cases 
in  which  distress  resulted  from  moral 
shortcomings.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
appeals  for  aid  came  from  families 
in  which  one  or  both  parents  drank, 
or  the  husband  had  deserted  wife  and 
children.  Drink  was  the  main  cause 
of  distress  in  forty-five  families  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  white 
families  considered,  and  in  seven 
other  cases  it  was  a  powerful  con- 
tributory cause.  In  twenty-three  of 
these  cases  the  drinking  man  is  a 
skilled  laborer. 

Of  thirty-three  colored  families 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
ference, twelve  cases  represented  de- 
serted and  divorced  wives  and  four 
represented  single  women  with  one 
child  each.  This  large  number  of 
cases  of  childbirth  out  of  wedlock 
as  well  as  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  children  in  the  families 
of  deserted  wives  is  taken  to  indicate 
that  among  colored  people  desertion 
occurs  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 

The  East  Boston  Conference  tells 
an  interesting  story  of  an  Italian  ar- 
rested for  assault  who  was  finally 
restored  to  the  shop  in  which  he  had 
been  employed,  after  having  been 
persuaded  to  give  up  his  knife  and 
revolver  and  to  sign  a  paper  prepared 
by  the  Judge  that  he  would  hence- 
forth go  unarmed.  He  appears  to 
have  had  ample  provocation  for  his 
assault,  although  probably  not  for 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  which 
was  the  particular  complication  that 
made  his  assault  dangerous  to  the 
innocent  messenger  upon  whom  the 
Italian's  wrath  was  directed. 

The  North  Station  Conference  an- 
nounces uncompromisingly  the  prin- 
ciple that  "where  there  is  desertion 


of  one  parent,  relief  should  not  keep 
the  home  together."  The  reasons 
given  for  the  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple are,  first,  because  it  is  a  bad 
example  to  other  men  to  see  charity 
assume  the  responsibility  belonging 
to  a  husband  and  father;  and,  sec- 
ond, because  the  wife  may  be  secretly 
receiving  money  from  her  husband, 
as  well  as  relief  given  by  associa- 
tions. These  seem  to  us  to  be  reasons 
for  extra  precautions  rather  than 
reasons  for  the  indiscriminate  refusal 
of  relief,  but  it  is  an  indication  of 
progress  to  have  any  principle  defi- 
nitely laid  down  and  consistently 
followed.  That  will  at  least  enable 
us  to  see  how  the  principle  works  in 
practice. 

The  West  End  Conference  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  both  the 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  and 
the  Industrial  Aid  Society,  both  of 
which  are  employment  bureaus, 
could  see  their  way  to  have  their 
offices  outside  of  the  Charity  Build- 
ing. 

The  Conference  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict records  the  fact  that  fifty-six 
families,  of  those  who  have  been 
under  the  care  of  the  Conference  in 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  have 
become  self-supporting.  This  report 
also  gives  the  particulars  regarding 
sixteen  cases  which  have  been  under 
the  care  of  one  visitor  who  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities,  both  in 
being  able  to  give  almost  all  her  time 
to  the  work  and  in  having  the  co- 
operation of  a  friend  able  to  give 
adequate  relief.  All  but  five  of  these 
families  have  become  self-support- 
ing, and  among  them  three  families 
are  earning,  respectively,  fifty-four, 
sixty-eight,  and  eighty  dollars  per 
month.  Of  the  five  remaining 
families,  one  was  at  last  dropped, 
one  moved  out  of  town,^ne  was 
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made  comfortable  until  death,  and 
the  two  others,  though  handicapped 
by  illness  and  intemperance,  have 
good  children,  promising  soon  to  be 
bread-winners  themsdves.  In  the 
eleven  self-supporting  families  the 
contrast  between  their  present  con- 
dition and  that  in  whidi  the  regular 
visiting  began  is  very  marked,  not 
only  in  amount  of  income,  but  in 
character  and  environment. 

The  Conference  of  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict (South  Cove)  considers  that 
perhaps  its  most  rewarding  labor  for 
good  of  the  whole  district  has  been 
in  getting  constunptives  removed 
from  homes  where  they  are  endan- 
gering the  health  of  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. As  an  illustration  of  how 
necessary  such  work  is  the  Confer- 
ence cites  the  following  case : 

"Some  years  ago  a  man  who  was 
slowly  dying  of  tuberculosis  was 
brought  to  our  notice.  He  had  a 
wife,  two  boys,  and  a  girl.  It 
seemed  most  necessary  that  he 
should  not  continue  to  live  in  the 
room  with  his  family;  but  he  refused 
to  be  moved,  and  eventually  died 
there.  Before  he  died  the  wife  be- 
came infected  with  the  disease.  She 
married  again  and  apparently  gave 
it  to  her  second  husband;  and  the 
little  girl  also  has  it.  They  are  now 
all  sick,  incapacitated  for  work,  and 
miserable ;  and  they  have  gone  to  the 
State  Sanatorium  at  Rutland.  Hard 
ai  it  seems  to  separate  a  dying  man 
from  his  family,  is  it  not  better  than 
to  entail  such  misery  on  others  ?" 

The  Conference  of  the  Eleventh 
District  (Dover  Street)  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  non-support, 
raising  the  questions  as  to  whether 
work  should  be  refused  to  the  wife 
of  an  able-bodied  man,  and  whether 
children's  institutions  ought  to  as- 
sume the  care  of  children  while  their 


parents  continue  to  add  like  burdjai^ 
to  be  also  thrown  upon  the  care  of 
the  conrnmnity.  It  is  su£^;ested  that 
as  the  present  non-support  law  of 
Massachusetts  is  largely  inoperative, 
that  commonwealth  should  study  the 
laws  of  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  de- 
vise some  plan  of  making  idle  fathers 
contribute  toward  the  support  of 
their  offspring. 

M..H.^.  New  England  is  repre- 
sented  m  our  present 
collection  by  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Societies 
of  New  Haven,  Hartford  and 
Cambridge,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston.     * 

The  New  Haven  Society  is  to 
some  extent  sui  generis,  especially 
in  the  emphasis  which  it  places  upon 
the  work  test,  and  the  suppression — 
or  the  reform— of  mendicants.  The 
very  words  in  which  the  present  re- 
port protests  against  the  idea  that  the 
Woodyard  is  its  only  resource  might 
be  cited  as  an  indication  of  this,  but 
perhaps  it  will  be  thought  less  un- 
fair to  point  out  that  of  the  seven 
cardinal  features  of  the  position  of 
the  Society  emphasized  in  the  report, 
the  first  is  that  "all  beggars  and  all 
in  need  can  have  their  circumstances 
looked  into,  etc."  Some  of  the  six 
remaining  paragraphs  do  much  to 
modify  this  rather  forbidding 
opening,  but  they  say  nothing  about 
friendly  visiting,  which  in  Boston 
would  have  appeared  at  the  be- 
ginning, at  the  end,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  such  an  eniuneration ;  noth- 
ing about  co-operation  except  to 
"pledge**  it  "when  practicable;" 
nothing  about  the  education  of  the 
community  in  the  principles  of  char- 
ity which  would  be  likely  to  be  em- 
phasized if  the  statement  came  from 
the  Baltimore  Charity  Organization 
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Society;  nothing  about  the  churches 
such  as  would  surely  permeate  any 
pronouncement  from  the  Buffalo  S<>- 
dety;  and  not  even  an  assertion  of 
the  superiority  of  trained  profess- 
ional service  over  volunteer  effort 
such  as  we  have  now  come  to  expect 
from  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  although  some  sympathy  with 
this  view  is  implied  in  the  report 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Nevertheless  the  New  Haven  So- 
ciety must  be  classed  with  the  live 
and  progressive  societies,  such  as 
exert  a  constant  and  constantly  in- 
creasing influence  upon  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  work.  We 
make  room  for  two  quotations  from 
the  address  of  the  Rev.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
Corporation  of  Yale  University,  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Haven  Society,  and  published 
in  the  present  report.  One  justifica- 
tion for  this  is  that  Yale  is  a  na- 
tional and  not  a  local  institution, 
while  the  particular  paragraphs 
which  we  quote,  both  referring  to 
New  York  City,  seem  to  suggest 
that  in  New  York,  as  in  New  Haven, 
the  Woodyard  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  indiscriminate  charity  has 
attracted  attention. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  speaking 
with  a  man  in  New  York  who  is 
very  prominent  in  philanthropic 
work,  and  I  asked  him  what  was  to 
him  the  most  encouraging  thing  in 
the  present  movement  towards  char- 
ity or  charitable  reform  in  New 
York.  He  said  that  it  was  unques- 
tionably the  growing  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  well-to-do  people  in 
New  York,  that  indiscriminate  giv- 
ing was  a  moral  evil.  I  believe  that 
was  a  very  discriminating  re- 
mark.   .    .    . 


''A  year  or  two  ago  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  wanted  to  investigate 
the  working  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  Woodyard  in 
New  York, — an  institution  con- 
ducted very  much  as  the  one  we 
have  here  is  conducted.  I  supplied 
him  with  some  of  my  oldest  clothes, 
and  he  left  the  house  looking  like 
an  A I  tramp.  He  put  in  his  appli- 
cation at  the  Woodyard,  and  they 
told  him  he  was  too  late.  He  said 
he  came  all  the  way  from  Nevada 
(which  was  true,  although  only 
from  a  pleasure  trip)  and  that  he 
had  no  place  in  that  part  of  the  city 
where  he  could  spend  the  night 
The  man  at  the  door  said  the  place 
was  full.  My  friend  said  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  if  they  would  give  him  a  place 
out  of  the  cold.  He  would  work 
twice  as  hard  as  any  other  man  and 
sleep  on  the  floor.  They  finally  took 
him  in,  and  the  upshot  of  it  aJl  was 
that  he  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  self-respect  of  the  men  who 
were  in  that  Woodyard.  They  were 
deserving  poor  who  were  out  of  em- 
plojrment,  and  willing  to  work  for 
their  lodging  and  meals.  He  said 
that  many  of  them  saw  that  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  hard  manual 
labor,  and  they  showed  him  how  to 
do  his  wood-sawing  in  a  little  more 
effective  way.  When  it  came  to  the 
night,  and  they  saw  him  lying  on 
the  floor,  as  it  was  the  only  place 
left,  three  men  got  up  and  brought 
the  chairs  from  the  heads  of  their 
beds  and  made  a  little  bed  for  him. 
He  noticed,  too,  that  many  of  the 
men  took  out  their  Bibles,  and 
many  of  them  said  their  prayers. 
Many  of  them  talked  with  him,  and 
seemed  to  be  good,  honest  men  in  a 
great  many  ways.  The  thing  that 
impressed  me  about  it  was  that  these 
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mm  whom  most  of  us  speak  of  as         ^^tcm  rtllcf  from  no  ioiirce.,...  3H 

ir  t-  **  .♦  i»     ^^^  source...  lis 

tramps    were    self-respecting    men.  m        ..        .*    two  sources..    71 

This    institution    stands    for    help-  *'        **       "    three  sources,    40 

iiig  those  self-respecting  men   and  ^        ll       W    ^^^l]    H 

women,   and   for  refusing  to  give  **        **       **    six  sources...     6 

financial    assistance    to    those    who  [[        [[       ^    *f  *^Jf"  sources     5 

are  unworthy,  and  who  would  be  n'me^^ourccs^l     1 

simply  pauperized  if  we  gave  it  to  "        "       "    icn sources...     3 

them  indiscriminately/'  "       "       *'    eleven  sources  ^ 

613 

Hidfofd      '^^^     superintendent     of 

the  Charity  Organization  The  Associated  Charities 

Society  of  Hartford  in  his  annual  "    of    Cambridge '  report   a 

report  brings   forth   some  evidence  decrease  of  fifty-one  in  the  total  num- 

"that  advancement  has  been  made  ber  of  cases  registered  during  the 

toward   the   attainment  of  the  ob-  year,  with  an  increase,  however,  of 

ject  of  the  Society/'  It  is  not,  how-  sixty-five  in  the  number  of  new  cases, 

ever,  so  clear  or  convincing  as  one  The  directors  of  the  Society  consid- 

might  wish.     There  is  no  attempt  er    that   these    diflferences    together 

to  "cover  up  the  fact  that  success  in  constitute  a  gratifying  endorsement 

promoting  co-operation  is  but  par-  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  in- 

tial/'     A  slight  step  in  the  direction  terpret  them  as  follows: 
of  ''central  registration  of  applicants         "The  cases   of  last   year  having 

for  relief  met  wnth  serious  opposi*  l>een  effectually  dealt  with,  do  not  re- 

tion/*      These    things    are   true   to  cur  this  year»  as  they  surely  would 

some  extent  everywhere,  but  it  is  if  the  principles  of  associated  chari- 

doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  give  ties  had   not   been   followed,   when 

too  much  space  to  them  in  an  annual  these  families  first  came  up  for  con- 

report,  unless  there  is  some  reason  sideration.    Admitting  that  the  ideal 

to  believe  that  such  a  statement  w^ill  for  certain  cases  is  to  continue  our 

result  in  a  remedy  of  the  situation,  friendly    relation    with    them    from 

The  six  pages  of  statistics  are  the  year  to  year,  we  still   feel  that  so 

best   features   of  the   ?Iartford   re-  long  as  we  can  show  a  decrease  in 

port.     The  following  tables  are  es-  the  number  of  cases  registered,  w^hile 

pecially   interesting,  still  dealing  with  an  increased  num- 

Of  the   men    with    families   who  ber  of  new  cases,  w^e  have  a  striking 

work  for  wages,  there  were:  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  thnrough- 

Whose  usual  weekly  wages  are  $6.<x>  and  under  S7.00  ,  . .  ^ , . .  t 

**  ''             ''  ''  *'  7.iin  "  *'  S  00  .,.-**...... .  2 

'*  **            ■*  *'  **  y.tXJ  **  **  roixj. ,      -    *    ..   ....  67 

**  '*  **  ro^oo  "  *'  12.00.    .     ........  49 

**  '*            *'  *'  **  1200  '*  **  t3.w  .,     ......    ...  34 

"  *'            *'  *'  *'  1300  "*  **       1 5, oti  ,.**.. *.  2 

•'  '*            "*  ''  '*  15,00  *'  **       18  00  , ,,....-.  39 

"  **            **  '*  **  \iy.*H*  **  "       i*j.tio  ... ,,,  7 

The    following    conditions    were  ness  of  our  methods.     The  greater 

found  in  regard  to  the  number  of  number  of  new  cases  is  due  to  increas- 

sources  from  which  resident  appli-  ing  co-operation  with  other  workers 

cants   had   already   recei\'ed   recent  in  the  community,  w^ho  have  asked 

help:  advice  or  information/'       r^^^^T^ 
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This  report  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
a  discussion  of  desertions,  and  repre- 
sents a  clear  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Cambridge  Society  of 
its  duty  not  to  allow  the  time  and 
energies  of  its  workers  to  be  ab- 
sorbed wholly  in  details,  but  rather, 
after  doing  its  case  work  in  the  best 
way  possible,  to  make  in  addition  a 
careful  study  of  the  larger  problems 
of  social  betterment. 

Referring  to  the  promotion  of  1^- 
islation  for  playgrounds  and  air 
spaces,  the  report  declares  that  "ev- 
erything that  ennobles  or  beautifies 
life  has  its  significance  and  value  for 
our  work.  These  things  have  worth, 
however,  only  as  they  help  to  make 
men.  We  have  to  do  with  people. 
We  seek  to  discover  and  to  foster 
every  effort  toward  steady,  industri- 
ous, and  worthy  living.  Associated 
charities  work  states  its  success  in 
terms  of  character.  Whatever  weak- 
ens or  undermines  manhood  hinders 
our  progress.  The  centre  for  our  ac- 
tivities is,  therefore,  the  home." 

Starting  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  Society  has  made  investiga- 
tion of  seventy-one  deserted  families. 
In  these  seventy-one  families  there 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
children  under  the  earning  age  of  four- 
teen years,  and  twenty-seven  more 
between  fourteen  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  Intemperance  was  believed 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  desertion  in 
twenty-three  instances,  and  the  sub- 
sidiary cause  in  seven  more.  Licen- 
tiousness is  reckoned  the  prime  factor 
in  twelve  cases,  and  the  subordinate 
element  in  five  others.  Lack  of 
thrift,  incompatibility,  unwise  phi- 
lanthropy, gambling,  and  a  roving 
disposition  are  credited  with  a  less 
prominent  part  in  breaking  up  fami- 
lies. Probably  the  poor  fare  prepared 
by    incompetent    cooks,     and     the 


wretched  housekeeping  of  shiftless 
wives  combine  to  encourage  men  to 
seek  more  pleasing  surroundings; 
but  no  exact  measure  of  these  influ- 
ences can  be  given. 

Evidently  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Cambridge  do  not  accept  the 
principle  enunciated  by  the  North 
Station  Conference  of  the  Boston  As- 
sociated Charities.  "Sometimes," 
admits  the  present  report,  "we  are 
fain  to  let  the  recreant  husband  go 
his  chosen  way  instead  of  returning, 
with  the  probability  of  increasing  the 
burden  to  be  thrust  ultimately  upon 
the  community."  If  there  is  no  clue 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  husband, 
it  is  the  practice  to  help  the  deserted 
wife  to  support  herself  without  him. 
If  she  can  work,  or  if  there  are  chil- 
dren of  working  age,  or  relatives  or 
friends  to  help  out,  "the  necessary 
aid  to  supplement  such  resources  can 
generally  be  obtained  without  much 
difficulty."  The  advisability  of  legal 
separation  in  some  cases,  however, 
and  the  possibility  of  collusion  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  are  not  over- 
looked, the  latter  being  declared  to 
be  "of  not  infrequent  occurrence." 
In  the  most  difficult  of  all  cases, 
those  in  which  the  man  deserts  again 
and  again,  going  and  coming  as  he 
chooses,  but  always  received  with 
open  arms  by  his  wife,  no  matter 
how  vehement  have  been  her  protes- 
tations that  she  would  never  more 
have  anything  to  do  with  him,  bitter 
experience  has  taught  that  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  give  material  aid.  It 
is  far  kinder  to  force  the  breaking 
up  of  such  a  home.  A  better  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  the 
enactment  of  more  rigid  legislation 
are  advocated,  but  it  is  seen  that 
something  more  than  legislation  is 
necessary,  and  the  final  word  of  the 
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present  report  on  the  subject  is,  "Ed- 
ucation all  along  the  line,  in  every 
relation  of  life.'' 

The  latest  report  of  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities covers  the  period  of  nineteen 
months  ending  May  31,  1901,  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year.  This 
change  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Bureau,  by 
which  its  financial  system  is  central- 
ized and  the  central  board  of  di- 
rectors assumes  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  district  organiza- 
tions. Formerly  each  district  was 
virtually  an  independent  body  in  its 
monetary  affairs. 

The  present  report  traverses  the 
main  portions  of  the  general  field  of 
organized  charity,  reminding  its 
members  and  the  public  of  the  task 
of  the  Bureau  in  promoting  an  active 
working  co-opefation  among  the 
organized  and  individual  charitable 
forces  of  the  city  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  centraliza- 
tion in  charitable  work  analogous  to 
those  secured  by  centralization  in 
business ;  to  make  investigations,  not 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  detect- 
ing fraud,  but  first  of  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  knowledge  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  help  a  family 
in  the  most  thorough  and  permanent 
manner;  to  assist  dependent  families 
into  self-support  through  securing 
work  for  them ;  to  organize  relief  re- 
sources and  so  direct  them  that  there 
shall  be  no  waste  effort ;  to  bring  to 
bear  the  proper  kind  and  amount  of 
moral  suasion,  helpful  counsel,  busi- 
ness guidance,  even  coercion  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  all  of  the  effort 
put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  family 
shall  not  be  lost,  and  to  perform  all 
those  other  services  which  must  be 
performed  in  accomplishing  the  deli- 


cate and  difficttk  tuk  <yf  ideasing  a 
family  from  the  tangle  of  unfortu- 
nate conditions  which  has  brought 
it  to  dependence. 

The  report  amply  acknowledges 
the  helpful  unpaid  service  of  its 
friendly  visitors,  and  refers  to  its 
activities,  such  as  summer  outings, 
vegetable  gardens  and  home  libra- 
ries. It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau 
not  to  undertake  activities  which 
more  properly  belong  to  other  so- 
cieties or  which  independent  agencies 
can  undertake  with  greater  chances 
of  success.  The  above  named  activi- 
ties are,  however,  instances  of  those 
which  tile  Bureau  itself,  "by  reason 
of  its  comprehensive  organization 
and  its  city  wide  field  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter prepared  than  any  other  society 
to  undertake." 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities 
like  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  gives  confidential  re- 
ports upon  request  regarding  the 
merits  of  charitable  agencies  which 
appeal  to  the  public  for  contribu- 
tions. As  most  American  charitable 
organization  societies  do  not  under- 
take this  task,  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  report  of  the  Chicago 
Bureau  on  this  subject  will  be  of  in- 
terest : 

"The  number  of  organizations  in 
Chicago  which  depend  for  their  sup- 
port partially  or  wholly  upon  the  con- 
tributions of  generous  citizens,  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  is  at  least  sev- 
eral hundred  exclusive  of  churches. 
Every  year  witnesses  the  establish- 
ment of  new  organizations  or 
changes  in  the  management  and  pur- 
poses of  old  ones.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  citizen  by  his  own 
efforts  to  inform  himself  intelligently 
of  their  merits.  He  is  solicited  to 
give  but  does  not  know  where  his 
gifts  may  be  applied  to  the  best  ad- 
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vantage.  Many  organizations  whose 
objects  are  honorable  are  unneces- 
sary or  useless.  Others  are  created 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  the 
personal  interests  of  their  creators. 
With  the  object  of  strengthening  and 
promoting  the  welfare  of  meritorious 
institutions  and  of  protecting  the 
public  from  wasting  money  upon 
those  which  are  unnecessary  or  dis- 
honorable, the  Bureau  of  Charities 
has  undertaken  to  inform  any  person 
legitimately  interested  concerning 
the  actual  merits  of  any  charity 
which  solicits  contributions.  As  this 
service  of  the  Bureau  becomes  better 
known,  the  demands  upon  it  steadily 
increase.  During  the  period  em- 
braced by  this  statement  598  reports 
were  given  upon  request.  The 
Bureau  has  data  on  file  concerning 
over  five  hundred  organizations  and 
prompt  investigation  will  be  made  of 
others  about  which  information  may 
be  asked.  No  charge  is  made  for 
this  service.** 

The  report  of  the  Chicago  Bureau 
clearly  indicates  progress  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  gigantic 
task  confronting  this  still  young  but 
already  mature  and  vigorous  society. 

During  the  past  decade 
the  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association  has  passed  through  a 
marked  transition.  It  came  into  ex- 
istence as  a  dispenser  of  alms,  but, 
realizing  the  weakness  and  limita- 
tions of  a  single  method  it  has  added 
special  features,  and  decides  that 
these  additions  have  changed  its 
point  of  view.  It  stands  as  an  agen- 
cy which  aims  fundamentally  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  those  who  are 
in  distress.  The  idea  that  self-sup- 
port is  the  natural  state  for  the  nor- 
mal family,  and  that  relief  is,  when- 
ever possible,  merely  the  means  to 


this  end  appears,  too,  to  have  been 
accepted  as  fundamental.  The  use 
of  such  industrial  enterprises  as 
sewing  room  and  laundry,  a  wood- 
yard,  and  a  visiting  nurses'  depart- 
ment, a  legal  aid  department,  provi- 
dent penny  savings  bank,  and  even  a 
library  of  philanthropic  and  econom- 
ic subjects,  as  conducive  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end,  are  indications 
that  the  manysidedness  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  relief  is  appreciated. 
The  report  indicates,  however,  that 
there  are  still  those  who  insist  on 
measuring  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion by  the  amount  given  for  the  re- 
lief of  persons  in  distress  only,  and 
a  timely  protest  against  this  test  is 
sounded.  We  anticipate  that  in  the 
future  the  importance  of  trained  ser- 
vice will  receive  not  less  but  even 
more  attention  than  in  the  present 
report,  as  the  officers  and  directors 
realize  that  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  the  industrial  departments  and  in 
the  other  special  activities  of  the  as- 
sociations are,  equally  with  the 
amount  disbursed  for  material  relief, 
an  inadequate  test  of  its  usefulness. 

As  there  is  no  charity  organiza- 
tion society  in  St.  Louis,  and  as  there 
is  an  apparent  desire  of  the  Provi- 
dent Association  to  perform  the 
functions  of  such  a  society,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  principal  nonsectarian 
relief  agency,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  exerting  an  influence  for 
good  upon  the  private  individual  ef- 
forts of  citizens  and  upon  the  relief 
work  of  churches  and  public  officials, 
as  well  as  its  effect  upon  individual 
families  upon  whom  appeals  are  re- 
ceived. 

The  local  conference  of  charities 
inaugurated  by  the  general  manager 
of  the  Association  has  already  been 
noted  in  our  news  columns,  and  the 
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president  of  the  Association  re- 
ferring to  this  conference  in  his 
annual  address  says : 

''Much  real  good  has  been  done 
in  this  way  in  unifying  the  work  of 
organized  charity  in  the  city,  and  a 
friendly  co-operation  has  been  in- 
augurated along  the  lines  that  must 
result  in  largely  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  various  charities  par- 
ticipating, and  be  greatly  beneficial 
to  the  unfortunate  poor  and  desti- 
tute of  the  city/* 


Ifitflintpollt. 


Seven   excellent   if  brief 


i 


reports  varying  in  their 

serial  number  from  fourth  to  twenty- 
second,  reach  us  from  the  middle 
western  states:  Indianapolis  and 
Evansville  Ind, ;  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Bloomington,  III;  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  and  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  The  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the 
first  organized  in  America,  con- 
tinues to  discover  new  fields  of  use- 
fulness, and  continues  to  realize  that 
*'case  work''  for  individuals  and  in- 
dividual families  is  the  foundation 
of  all  usefulness.  Accordingly  the 
present  brief  report  speaks  of  indi- 
vidual needy  families  now  self-sup- 
porting, of  old  people  who  have  been 
adequately  cared  for,  and  of  illustra- 
tive instances  not  so  fortunate  in 
which  for  a  long  period  the  Society 
needs  to  keep  oversight  over  the 
family,  which  may,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  remain  on  the  border  of 
want. 

The  housing  problem,  however. 
asserts  itself,  and  the  report  presents 
illustrations  of  homes  .^uch  as  evi- 
dently need  the  attention  of  the  ofTi- 
cial^  authorities.  The  optimistic  tone 
which  we  are  happy  to  discover  in 
many  reports  is  heard  again  in  the 
confident  declaration  that  "with  the 


support  of  the  time  and  the  means 
of  those  who  are  able  to  give,  the 
city  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  Indianapolis  shall  be  first  in 
the  land  in  its  care  for  the  poor,  in 
the  repression  of  the  vicious  and 
wicked,  and  the  uplift  of  the  honest 
and  unfortunate  poor.  Never  for- 
getting that  in  all,  however  bad, 
there  is  hope  for  a  better  and  larger 
life,  and  for  the  development  of  this 
life  we  are  putting  forth  our  best 
efforts." 

Erintviiit  ^^^  fourth  annual  report 
of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities of  Evansville,  Ind,  indicates  that 
in  the  city  of  60,000  there  is  ample 
room  for  a  society  of  this  kind.  No 
work  of  the  Association  has  been 
more  beneficial  to  the  community 
than  the  securing  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Board  of  Children*s  Guardians, 
and  the  County  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  No  work  of  any 
similar  society  can  well  be  more 
beneficial.  One  evidence  is  that  the 
County  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection has  already  scored  a  victory 
in  the  passage  of  a  jail  matron  law. 

The  urgent  needs  prominently  set 
forth  in  the  report,  aside  from  volun- 
teer workers  and  funds,  are  said  to 
be  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
lodging-house,  the  prohibition  of 
street  begging,  and  the  fumigation 
of  residences  infected  by  tubercu- 
losis. 

Binomjn  ton   ^^'^  extend  a  welcome  to 
om  no  on.  ^^^^    ^^^^    report    of    the 

new  and  evidently  active  society 
of  Bloom ington.  III.  Incidentally 
we  may  call  attention  to  an 
amusing  instance  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  at  a  distance  a 
true  sense  of  proportion,  a  difficulty 
which  we  remember  that  our  western 
cnlleagues  sometimes  charge  against 
thtir  fellnw  workers  of  tb«  Atlanjtic 
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seaboard.  The  present  report  in- 
forms the  public  that  in  New  York 
and  Washington  the  Associated 
Charities  are  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  tenement-house 
evil,  and  '^especially  is  this  the  case 
in  Washington,  where  the  Washing- 
ton Sanitary  Improvement  Company 
began  in  1897  the  work  of  erecting 
two-story  flats,  etc."  "New  York 
City  has  likewise  taken  up  the  tene- 
ment problem  through  a  branch  of 
its  Associated  Charities,  and  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  plans  for 
the  construction  of  these." 

The  architects'  competition  was 
undoubtedly  an  important  feature  of 
the  Tenement-house  Exhibition  of 
February,  1900,  and  this  exhibition 
undoubtedly  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  recent  tenement-house 
movement  of  New  York  City,  but 
we  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  other  things  also  have  happened 
in  this  particular  field  of  activity  and 
that  the  more  diligent  readers  of 
Charities  must  be  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  what  these  are. 

The  Associated  Charities 
of  Dayton  gives  special 
prominence  to  its  account  of  the 
penny  provident  fund  inaugurated 
in  June,  1899,  ^"^  ^o^'  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  having  al- 
ready been  introduced  into  twenty- 
two  schools  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  depositors  reached  4,733 
and  the  amount  deposited  $9,858.85. 
The  supervision  of  this  exceptionally 
large  and  successful  savings  scheme 
has  now  been  transferred  from  the 
Associated  Charities  to  the  Board  of 
Education  at  the  request  of  the 
former.  The  spirit  6f  the  Society 
is  indicated  by  the  expression  of  its 
determination  to  push  its  work  on 
all  the  lines  described  in  its  report, 
^'and  to  take  up  such  new  charity 
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work  as  we  think  will  tend  to  the 
betterment  of  the  city  and  the  real 
good  of  our  unfortunate  neighbors." 

The  report  of  the  Minne- 
■•Mp«  s.  j^p^jjg  Associated  Char- 
ities departs  from  the  practice 
of  other  reports  and  announces 
four  definite  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, which  are,  first,  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  district  confer- 
ences presided  over  b^'  special  agents 
who  will  give  their  full  time  to  the 
work  of  their  particular  districts; 
second,  an  educational  canvass,  the 
object  of  which  should  be  to  visit  the 
principal  families  in  the  city  and  pre- 
sent to  them  personally  the  purpose 
and  work  of  the  association;  third, 
the  publishing  of  a  charities  di- 
rectory ;  and  fourth,  an  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  penny  provident 
fund. 

The  report  of  the  Des 
Moines  Associated  Char- 
ities is  unique  in  that  it  contains  no 
statistics,  no  financial  statement,  no 
list  of  contributors  and  no  list  of 
visitors  and  workers,  except  the  offi- 
cers and  executive  council.  It  is  an 
attractively  bound  leaflet  entitled, 
''A  Story  of  Progress,"  and  intended, 
perhaps,  rather  as  a  supplement  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
but  if  so  the  latter  is  not  yet  in  evi- 
dence. The  "Story  of  Progress"  is 
an  interesting  article  which  might 
appropriately  have  appeared  in  a 
local  newspaper  or  magazine.  It  is 
well  written  and  should  inspire  in- 
terest in  the  Society's  work.  It  is 
a  sermon  as  well  as  a  story.  It 
preaches  the  doctrine  that  we  must 
not  alone  understand  the  hearts  of 
lowly  people  to  whom  we  may  be 
privileged  to  minister,  but  first  of 
all  that  we  must  understand  our  own 
hearts,  be  able  to  analyze  our  own 
motives,  discover  causes  in  o^irselves. 
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and  seek  to  fortify  the  weak  places 
in  our  characters. 

From  farther  west  we 
have  the  annual  reports 
from  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Pueblo,  and  the  ninth  annual  report 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Tacoma. 
We  have  frequently  called  attention 
to  the  exceptional  form  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  Denver  Society  which 
receives  an  appropriation  from  the 
city  council — ^last  year  $9,000 — ^and 
raises  twice  as  much  from  private 
contributions,  disbursing  the  total 
to  sixteen  charitable  agencies  besides 
the  central  office,  which  last  per- 
forms the  functions  of  a  charity  or- 
ganization society  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  The  transportation  problem 
is  naturally  one  of  the  most  serious 
in  Denver,  an  average  of  five  half- 
rate  tickets  a  day  having  been  given 
to  enable  sick  people  to  return  to 
their  home^  in  the  East.  "We  dis- 
courage people  from  traveling  aim- 
lessly about  the  country,  thereby  re- 
cruiting the  army  of  tramps.  When 
people  are  sent  here  from  other 
places — the  aim  being  to  get  rid  of 
them — we  endeavor  to  secure  their 
return  to  the  communities  whose 
plain  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  them, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so." 

The  Society  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  establishment  of  a  Paren- 
tal School  in  Colorado  by  act  of  the 
Legislature.  Through  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  board  of  trustees, 
a  new  Maternity  Hospital  was  built. 
The  present  report  announces  the 
need  for  a  convalescent  hospital.  In 
cO'Operation  with  the  City  Improve- 
ment Society,  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  matter  of  public  baths, 
and  with  private  societies  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  private  shower-baths 
and  bath-houses.  The  total  appHca- 
*tOns    for  assistance  at   the  central 
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office  was  4,906,  of  whom  a  little 
more  than  half  were  assisted ;  of  the 
latter  1,681  were  new  cases  and  841 
recurrent. 

The  annual  report  of  the 
Tacoma  Associated  Char- 
ities is  an  annual  showing,  in  a  form 
approximating  that  of  such  a  period- 
ical as  Charities  rather  than  a  con- 
ventional annual  report,  and  this  is 
by  no  means  a  bad  idea.  Two  or 
three  short  articles  are  reprinted 
from  various  sources,  brief  telling 
paragraphs  are  inserted  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  typical  records 
are  given. 

The  first  annual  report  of 
the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Montreal  is  appropriately 
devoted  to  an  explicit  statement  of  the 
method  of  organized  charity,  its  atti- 
tude towards  indiscriminate  giving, 
the  importance  of  co-operation,  and 
the  ideal  of  the  charity  organization 
movement,  which  the  General  Secre- 
tary describes  as  the  highest  kind  of 
charity.  "The  charity  which  is  far 
and  away  above  mere  relief,  the 
charity  which  means  intellectual  and 
moral  and  aesthetic  advance  among 
the  poor,  which  means  the  uplifting 
of  the  whole  tone  of  life."  The  re- 
port again  points  out  that  intemper- 
ance and  moral  defects,  and  lack  of 
thrift,  or  industry,  or  judgment,  are 
not  things  which  vanish  with  relief; 
they  are  the  hard,  hard  things  to  bat- 
tle with  unceasingly  day  after  day, 
summer  and  winter  alike.  "In  the 
matter  of  relief,  the  Society  acts  as 
a  co-operating  and  organizing  center. 
In  the  matter  of  right  treatment  it 
has  definite  principles,  which  it  ad- 
heres to,  though  not  too  strictly,  and 
which  it  strives  to  have  other  char- 
itable workers  adhere  to.  It  believes 
that  there  is  more  value  in  continual 
personal  service  than  in  alms — hence 
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its  salaried  officers  and  its  permanent 
office.  There  is  definite  recogfnition 
that  destitution  and  dependence 
mean  very  often  moral  disease, 
which  must  be  met  by  the  forces  of 
intelligence  and  s3mipathy — not  with 
bread  and  fuel.  And  weak  minds 
must  be  tactfully  trained  into  better 
ways  of  thinking  and  of  coming  to 
decisions.  ...  There  must  be 
constant  stimulation  of  those  who 
are  inclined  to  lag  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  There  must  be 
an  influence  for  good  exerted  over 
bare  and  dark  and  miserable  homes, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  children  must 
be  watched.  The  moral  aid  of  tem- 
perance societies  must  be  secured, 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  hero- 
ism and  bravery  of  the  poor  should 
meet  with  strong,  hearty  sympathy, 
and  not  with  the  sickly  sentimen- 
tality which  would  weaken  the  hero- 
ism and  bravery  by  thoughtlessly 
giving  material  relief." 

We  welcome  especially  "chapters 
from  life,"  consisting  of  some  seven- 
teen descriptive  and  illustrative 
stories  and  an  eighteenth  chapter  in 
which  seven  frauds  and  imposters 
are  grouped  with  a  brief  history 
of  each,  showing  an  excellent  sense 
of  proportion. 

Btltlmor..     A^^^e     2^«     ^"^"t^     r^ 

ports  of  the  year,  that  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Baltimore  is  notable  for  its 
unity  and  conciseness.  As  a  literary 
composition  it  conforms  to  the  model 
which  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  discov- 
ers to  be  best  illustrated  in  the  politi- 
cal editorials  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tion. The  report  begins  by  announc- 
ing that  the  year  just  closed  has  been 
marked  by  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
constructive  work  of  the  Society. 
It  then  proceeds,  paragraph  by  para- 


graph, to  demonstrate  the  accuracy 
of  this  announcement.  Co-operation 
has  been  made  more  effective,  facili- 
ties for  investigfating  cases  of  need 
have  increased,  the  system  of  regis- 
tration has  been  extended,  and  a 
larger  body  of  volunteers  has  been 
enlisted  to  do  constructive  work  in 
the  homes  of  the  needy.  Moreover, 
each  of  these  departments  of  the 
Society's  work,  in  which  advances 
have  been  shown  to  be  made,  is  con- 
cretely illustrated  so  that  the  most 
casual  reader  will  understand  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant  by  the  technical 
terms  which  it  is  necessary  to  use. 

Four  prominent  needs  are  de- 
scribed in  the  report.  The  first  of 
these  is  more  adequate  provision  on 
the  part  of  the  state  for  feeble-mind- 
ed. This  need  is  not  merely  assert- 
ed, but  illustrated  by  ten  typical 
cases  reported  from  the  district  of- 
fices of  the  Society,  requiring,  on  an 
average,  only  two  lines  to  make  the 
need  entirely  clear.  The  current 
number  of  the  Charities  Record, 
published  by  the  Baltimore  Society, 
is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
same  subject.  The  second  great 
need  to  be  pointed  out  is  that  of  a 
compulsory  school  attendance  law 
with  competent  and  trustworthy 
officers  to  enforce  it.  A  special 
number  of  the  Charities  Record  was 
given  to  this  subject  as  early  as 
1898,  since  which  time  the  Society 
has  continued  to  urge  the  necessary 
legislation.  A  third  need  is  for  some 
better  way  of  dealing  with  so-called 
delinquent  boys  and  girls.  A  pro- 
bation system  is  suggested. 

The  fourth  need  is  one  which  ap- 
pears in  annual  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  more  in- 
sistent terms,  for  some  reason,  this 
year  than  ever  before.  This  is  the 
need  for  some  easily  enforced  la«v 
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**to  procure  from  bad  husbands  and 
fathers  support  for  their  deserted 
wives  and  children."  The  illustra- 
tive case  cited  under  this  head  is  so 
typical  that  we  may  reproduce  it : 

"An  Italian  woman,  who  has  been 
known  to  this  Society  for  six  years, 
has  recently  asked  our  assistance  in 
placing  her  two  small  children,  aged 
three  years  and  one  year,  in  institu- 
tions. Her  husband  has  deserted 
her,  and  she  cannot  support  the  chil- 
dren. Once  before  when  he  deserted 
her,  she  had  him  arrested,  but  on  his 
promising  to  support  her,  he  was  re- 
leased. He  is  now  at  work  and  is 
making  enough  to  support  himself 
and  his  family." 

The  report  incorporates  an  ad- 
dress on  the  **Waste  of  Ability,"  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baltimore 
Society. 

The  New  York  Associa- 
iTVc^P     ^^^^    f^^    Improving   the 

Condition  of  the  Poor 
aided  in  the  year  covered  by  its 
forthcoming  annual  report  3,056 
families  with  homes,  eighty-four  sin- 
gle persons  with  homes,  and  1,118 
homeless  men  and  women.  This 
work  requires  43,564  visits  to  and 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  involved 
an  expenditure  for  material  relief  of 
$25,186.74,  of  which  $2,195.50  was 
expended  for  rent  to  keep  them  from 
losing  their  homes.  The  Board  of 
Managers  naturally  give  greatest 
prominence  to  the  Department  of 
Relief,  which  department  claims  the 
larger  part  of  the  resources  and 
energy  of  the  Association.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  department  is  stated  to 
be  "to  care  for,  in  an  enlightened 
way,  the  many  families  and  single 
men  and  women  of  our  city  who  by 
reason  of  deficiencies  and  defects  ex- 


isting within  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  a  family  unit,  or  by  rea- 
son of  industrial,  housing  and  sani- 
tary conditions  which  they  cannot 
control,  get  to  that  state  when  they 
are  no  longer  masters  of  their  own 
affairs  and  must  ask  assistance." 
This  is  to  be  achieved  by  a  union  of 
trained  service  and  material  relief. 
The  report  insists  that  trained  ser- 
vice does  not  mean  merely  per- 
functory inquiry  to  determine 
whether  the  family  is  "worthy  or  un- 
worthy," these  terms  having  passed 
out  of  the  vocabulary  of  thoughtful 
charity  work. 

"Trained  service  means  the  pro- 
viding of  a  broader  knowledge  of  re- 
sources, a  larger  wisdom,  superior 
executive  ability,  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest and  skill  in  disentangling 
family  affairs.  It  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  dependent  family  to 
the  end  that  its  affairs  may  be  so  re- 
adjusted that  it  shall  be  self-support- 
ing and  not  a  burden  upon  the  com- 
munity. Trained  service  means  an 
oversight  of  such  dependent  families 
that  may  be  only  temporary  or  may 
last  for  months.  Trained  service  can 
only  be  supplied  by  the  trained 
worker,  and  the  trained  worker  is 
the  one  great  development  of  organ- 
ized charity  work  of  the  last  twenty 
years." 

Attention  is  called  in  the  report  to 
the  educational  value  of  the  reports 
sent  to  those  interested  in  the  fami- 
lies who  are  in  the  care  of  the  Relief 
Department. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  spirit  and 
desire  of  the  community  to  do  char- 
itable work  in  an  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  way  has  correspondingly 
increased  the  labors  of  the  office  staff 
of  the  Department.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  Association  is  such 
as  to  justify  the  pride  with  which 
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the  managers  refer  to  this  indication 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by 
the  public,  the  contributions  for  the 
various  purposes  of  the  Association 
for  the  year  having  amounted  to 
$108,478.17;  the  total  number  of 
contributors  was  2,720,  and  from 
them  3,519  contributions  were  re- 
ceived, which  means  that  many  g^ve 
more  than  once. 

The    remarkable   growth   of   the 
Fresh  Air  Work  at  Sea  Breeze,  has 


been  sufficiently  indicated  in  special 
articles  in  Charities  on  Summer 
Philanthropy. 

We  especially  congratulate  the 
Association  upon  the  note  of  confi- 
dence and  the  determination  mani- 
fested in  the  report  to  continue  the 
battle  for  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions and  the  betterment  of  those 
families  and  individuals  who  are  the 
victims  of  conditions  which  they  can- 
not control. 
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THE  SPIRIT  Of  CHARITY.  ^^e  weak,  pays  no  bounty  to  vice, 

has  no  need  that  her  eyes  should  be 

The  spirit  of  charity  still   seeks  blindfolded  or  her  ears  deaf  to  the 

adequate  expression,  refusing  to  be  dictates    of    common    sense.      But 

content  with  the  smaller  things  thus  there  are  some  to  whom  charity  is  a 

far  accomplished  in  her  name.     She  stranger,  and  who  are  the  dupes  of 

asserts  her  right  to  be  against  every  misguided    impulse ;   who   are   deaf 

assault,    relinquishing   with   joy   to  and   blind,    who   deal   out   rewards 

justice,  or  to  enlightened  selfishness  for    vicious    living    and    for    lying 

each   separate  task   which   she   has  words.     Charity  mourns   for  these 

taught  maft  to  perform  for  man,  but  who  should  be  her  followers,  as  also 

finding  straightway  other  means  of  for  such  as  become  helpless  because 

lightening  the  load  of  sorrow  and  of  encrusted     in     mechanicalized     and 

sin,  of  giving  hope  and  peace  where  antiquated    and    artificial     schemes 

selfishness  and  justice  have  still  been  which  come  between  them  and  the 

blind.  individuals  in  need.    Those  who  are 

Charity  finds  in  all  the  world  no  helpless  because  their  hands  are  tied 

human  refuse  to  cast  away,  no  unfit  are  no  more  the  true  servants  of 

individuals     to     perish      for     the  charity  than  those  who  are  blind  and 

strengthening  of  the  race,  no  gener-  deaf, 
ous  human  impulse  for  which  there  The   spirit  of  charity  ^nlighten|> 
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and  inspires.  It  strengthens  the 
ami  of  the  doer^  clarifies  the  vision 
of  the  seer,  mehs  to  pity  the  heart 
of  the  giver,  creates  hope  in  the 
mind  of  the  nne  for  whose  sake  the 
gift  and  the  action  are  called  forth. 
The  aim  of  the  editors  of  this  weekly 
messenger  of  cliarity  is  unsparingly 
to  strip  disguise  from  every  false 
pretense  and  to  discover  the  true 
iiatnre  of  charity  as  it  is  re- 
vealed in  modern  life.  This  is  es- 
sentially a  co-operative  undertaking, 
and  we  seek  co-operation  from  all 
who  care  for  those  that  suffer. 

E,  T,  D, 


HOUDAY  OWNER  GIVING. 


aV    EL]ZA8£TM    B.    TOWER. 


Among  the  races  which  take  their 
pleasures  in  a  child-hke  spirit  of  pure 
enjoyment,  even  the  poorer  classes 
enter  heartily  into  the  merry-making 
nf  ttie  hr>lidays,  though  they  may 
have  nothing  more  than  a  stein  of 
beer  and  pretzels,  or  a  few  cheap 
*Molce"  and  a  glass  of  sweet  wine 
with  which  to  celebrate. 

To  the  average  American  the  men- 
tion of  Christmas  dinner  calls  up  a 
vision  of  turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  and 
plum  pudding  with  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  vegetables  and  pies^  and 
the  prnhlem  r^f  reconciling  this  menu 
to  the  palates  of  other  nationalities 
was  one  which  had  to  be  solved  in 
distributing  some  of  the  holiday  din- 
ners given  through  charitable  agen- 
cies. There  is  something  incongruous 
in  associating  cranberries  and  plum 
pudding  with  Italians,  so  Christmas 
marketing  for  that  race  must  be  done 
with  due  regard  for  their  prefer- 
ences. 

On  Christmas  eve  certain  customs 
have  been  observed  by  them  since 
the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and 


all  classes  follow  the  rule  as  nearly 
as  possible.  This  prescribes  that 
macaronis,  prepared  with  oil  and 
anchovies,  be  followed  by  eels  and 
greens  fried  in  oil,  at  the  evening 
meal,  which  is  usually  very  light  as 
a  fast  before  the  holy  event  which  is 
later  celebrated  with  so  much  festiv- 
ity* 

A  menu  for  a  regular  Italian  din- 
ner, which  would  serve,  with  more 
or  less  latitude,  for  all  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  would  com- 
mence with  anchovnes  and  olives  to 
whet  the  appetite;  in  place  of  soup, 
macaronis,  with  tomato  sauce  and 
grated  Roman  cheese.  A  pot*roast 
of  beef  with  a  dehcious  sauce  of  to- 
mato conserve  would  precede  a 
capon  with  a  dressing  of  bread 
crumbs  and  raisins  flavored  with  the 
seed  of  the  pine  cone.  With  this 
would  be  served  sweet  potatoes  and, 
possibly,  cauliflower  rolled  in  flour 
and  fried  a  delicate  golden  brown. 
A  salad  of  celery  and  olives  with 
a  French  dressing  would  follow. 
Sweet  wine  and  fruits.  India  figs, 
apples,  oranges,  and  largre  roasted 
chestnuts  would  accompany  the 
sweets — "dolce** — of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  the  feast  terminates. 

These  "dolce"  are  a  great  feature 
of  the  holiday  season  and  are  of 
every  shape,  color,  and  flnv-r  ining^ 
inable,  in  most  elaborate  profusion. 
One  which  is  much  appreciated  takes 
the  form  of  small  balls  of  rich,  sweet 
pastry  fried  to  a  crisp,  golden  brown, 
each  rolled  in  molasses  and  then  all 
formed  into  a  truncated  cone,  leav- 
ing a  space  in  the  center.  This  is 
decorated  with  colored  candies  and 
bits  of  citron,  and  is  the  "struffeli,"  4 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Italian  boy 
and  girl. 

From  Christmas  eve  to  Twelfth 
Night   the   holiday   spirit   prevails. 
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and  work  and  care  are  tossed  aside, 
while  liquors,  wines,  sweets,  and 
pranks  mark  the  season  as  one  of 
jollity  and  mirth. 

In  contrast  to  the  Italian  feast, 
one  for  a  German  family  is  more 
easily  ordered,  though  the  amotmt 
of  eatables  required  would  prove 
disheartening  to  the  most  zealous  of 
New  England  housekeepers. 

Beginning  with  the  cakes  and 
wine  invariably  served  on  Christmas 
eve,  there  is  uninterrupted  feast- 
ing till  the  last  "schlafen  sie  wohl" 
is  said  on  Christmas  night.  The 
first  breakfast  of  honey,  cakes, 
coffee,  eggs,  and  a  cereal  is  served 
at  eight.  At  ten  a  luncheon  of 
cheese,  cakes,  and  wine,  beer,  or 
cider  occurs.  Dinner,  usually  at 
twelve,  brings  a  goose  and  an  en- 
larged edition  of  the  old-fashioned 
New  England  dinner,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  German  cakes — 
Christmas  "stollen" — ^and  wine. 
The  dinner  occupies  two  or  three 
hours,  but  on  no  account  must  the 
afternoon  coffee  and  cakes  be  omit- 
ted between  four  and  five  o'clock. 
As  with  the  Italians,  the  cakes  are 
a  special  feature  of  the  season  and 
of  all  shapes  and  flavors.  At  seven 
the  elders,  as  well  as  the  children, 
are  expected  to  partake  of  supper, 
which  is  a  more  or  less  hearty  meal, 
according  to  the  appetites  of  the 
company.  After  the  final  round  of 
amusements,  when  the  children  have 
gone  to  bed,  the  evening  ends  with 
beer  and  pretzels  or  aniseed  cakes 
and  wine,  as  each  may  desire,  before 
retiring. 

During  the  holidays  wine  usually 
replaces  beer,  except  among  the 
poorer  classes.  Cakes  and  sweets  of 
all  kinds,  chief  among  them  being 
^'marzipan,"  are  the  crown  of  the 
German  holiday  feast,  and  poor  in- 
deed is  the  family  that  cannot  ob- 


tain at  least  a  few  "stollen"  with 
which  to  honor  the  season. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  GOVERNOR  ODELL'S 
MESSAGE. 


INSANE  ASYLUMS. 

Among  our  great  items  of  ex- 
penditure is  the  maintenance  of  the 
charitable,  insane,  and  correctional 
institutions,  and  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  proper  presentation  of  this 
subject  that  they  were  inspected 
during  the  past  summer. 

There  is  scarcely  an  inmate  of  any 
of  these  institutions  without  loving 
friends  or  relatives,  who.se  interest 
in  his  well-being  is  as  great  as  our 
own  for  those  whom  we  hold 
dear,  and  who  are  blessed  with  in- 
telligence and  health.  Therefore,  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question 
due  regard  should  be  given  and 
careful  thought  bestowed  upon  all 
features  of  administration  which 
have  for  th^ir  object  the  proper 
medical  and  physical  care  of  those 
whom  we  are  all  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect. But  this  solicitude  should  not 
lead  us  to  a  profligate  or  wasteful 
policy.  It  is,  however,  imfortunately 
true  that  the  wealth  of  our  state  has 
led  us  in  the  direction  of  undue  ex- 
travagance. For  the  comfortable 
homes,  such  as  existed  in  the  earlier 
institutions,  we  have  newly  planned 
buildings  covering  much  greater 
areas,  costly  in  construction,  and 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
cover, accomplish  no  better  results  and 
but  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpay- 
ers. It  may  be  stated  here  that  the 
law  now  restricts  the  per  capita 
cost  for  construction  and  furnishing 
to  $550.  While  this  is  an  iifiprove- 
ment  upon  earlier  conditions,  yet  it 
is,  I  am  convinced,  still  too  grest 
and  brings  no  other  result  than  ai^ 
increased  expense  for  maintenance. 
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Since  my  visit  during  the  past 
summer,  plans  have  been  adopted  for 
additions  to  the  hospitals  at  Go- 
wanda  and  Rochester  on  more  con- 
servative lines,  at  a  reduction  in  the 
per  capita  cost  of  nearly  $ioo,  which 
on  the  number  of  inmates  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  these  buildings  will  effect 
a  saving  of  nearly  $150,000. 

The  impression  one  gains  on  visit- 
ing our  institutions  for  the  insane  is 
the  duplication  of  administrative  and 
executive  powers  so  repugnant  to 
sound  business  judgment.  First  is 
the  board  of  managers,  with  doubt- 
ful authority,  then  the  superintend- 
ent, who  is  the  executive  officer  over 
all.  The  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  has  not  the  authority  to  re- 
move or  even  correct  a  superintend- 
ent, a  treasurer,  or  a  steward.  The 
power,  therefore,  which  they  should 
have  is  lacking,  and  the  superintend- 
ent, protected  by  his  board  of  man- 
agers, becomes  an  autocrat  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  duties. 

But  one  result  can  follow  such  a 
system — extravagantly  managed  in- 
stitutions, with  constant  demands 
for  improvements  not  warranted  nor 
justified. 

Either  the  Commission  in  Lunacy 
is  unnecessary  or  the  local  boards 
are  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  this  branch  of  the 
state's  work.  Methods  more  in 
harmony  with  ideas  that  are  busi- 
ness-like and  a  due  regard  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  should  be 
substituted.  A  central  control  would 
prevent  extravagant  buildings  for 
physicians  and  elaborate  attendance 
upon  their  wants.  It  would  prevent 
excessive  salaries  to  those  high  on 
the  official  staff  and  provide  a  fairer 
remuneration  for  those  charged  with 
the  immediate  care  of  the  patients. 


A  more  scientific  grouping  of  the 
population  could  be  effected  and 
many  other  reforms  inaugurated 
that  would  in  the  end  make  a  more 
harmonious  institution  than  is  possi- 
ble under  the  present  system.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  elaborate,  because 
a  study  of  the  expenses  of  the  vari- 
ous institutions  will  lead  all  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  difference  in  the 
per  capita  cost  for  maintenance  of 
$72  between  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est is  entirely  too  great.  One  central 
board,  with  absolute  authority,  could, 
without  embarrassment  and  without 
taking  from  the  patients  a  single 
necessary  article,  effect  a  saving 
from  the  most  conservative  estimate 
I  have  had  of  $500,000  per  year  on 
the  present  population. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  space  now 
occupied  unnecessarily  for  adminis- 
tration and  other  purposes  were 
utilized  at  a  small  expense,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  in- 
crease in  population  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  thus  effect  a  saving  of  at 
least  $400,000  more  during  that 
period.  Aside  from  these  features, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  county 
in  which  the  patient  resides  should 
be  made  a  party  to  the  proceedings 
before  admission  to  any  of  our 
asylums,  and  that  notice  should  be 
served  upon  the  attorney  represent- 
ing the  institution  in  which  it  is 
sought  to  have  him  committed,  who 
shall  have  power  to  examine  into  the 
facts,  both  as  to  the  sanity  and  the 
ability  of  the  alleged  insane  person 
or  his  relatives  to  reimburse  the 
state,  and  that  admission  to  a  state 
institution  should  not  be  permitted 
until  the  local  authorities  have  dem- 
onstrated to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
coiwt,  first,  that  the  alleged  insane 
person  should  be  confined,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  he  is^^vj^jy^out  means  of  sup- 
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port.  This  would  accomplish  two 
purposes:  It  would  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  those  who  are  harmlessly 
insane  and  the  evading  of  responsi- 
bility for  their  care  by  interested  par- 
ties. The  burden  of  proof  would 
then  be  transferred  to  the  local 
authorities,  who  are  in  possession  of 
the  circumstances  and  facts  sur- 
rounding each  case,  and  would 
prevent  the  present  unsatisfactory 
ex  parte  examination. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  for 
the  board  of  managers  there  be 
substituted  a  visiting  board  for  each 
district,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor annually,  and  to  report  to  him ; 
that  the  powers  now  vested  in  the 
present  boards  of  managers  be 
lodged  in  the  State  Commission  of 
Lunacy,  thus  centralizing  all  author- 
ity in  a  commission  that  has  been 
constitutionally  created,  which  prec- 
edent has  decreed  must  be  non- 
partisan and  which  is  remunerated 
for  the  services  performed. 

CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS. 

In  consideration  of  the  charitable 
institutions,  the  same  features  of  un- 
desirable administration  are  to  be 
seen,  the  same  wide  margin  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  the  same  unneces- 
sary demands  upon  our  revenues. 
While  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home 
at  Bath  cannot  be  classed  as  a  pub- 
lic charity,  yet  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  at  this  institu- 
tion is  only  $2.52  per  capita  per 
week,  as  against  $4.65  at  the  Hud- 
son House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 
But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  expenditures 
for  maintenance  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  the  waste  of  public 
money,  but  also  as  to  the  demands 
for  improvements,   which   are   dic- 


tated either  by  sentiment  or  ideas, 
that  are  both  unbusinesslike  and  un- 
desirable. As  illustrating  this  tend- 
ency toward  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, I  mention  some  of  the  items 
asked  for  by  various  institutions, 
and  which,  while  they  may  fail  in  one 
legislature,  yet  are  recommended 
year  after  year  until  finally  allowed. 
One  institution  asks  for  a  mortuary 
at  a  cost  of  $4,500,  a  railroad  switch 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000  (inmates  now 
perform  the  work  and  teaming),  a 
propagating  house  for  flowers  for 
an  idiot  asylum,  $3,200 :  a  stable  for 
officials' horses  and  carriages,  $5,000. 
How  many  of  our  merchant  taxpay- 
ers furnish  board  for  the  families  of 
employees,  numbers  not  specified, 
and  then  equip  them  with  official  car- 
riages and  horses? 

Another  institution  asks  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $125,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm.  Another,  a  cottage 
for  its  florist,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000. 
And  nearly  every  institution  is  as  un- 
reasonable in  its  demands. 

These  facts  are  not  submitted  in 
any  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  but 
to  impress  upon  the  Legislature  that 
the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  and 
to  demonstrate  that  many  of  our 
charitable  asylums  are  not  run  so 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates 
as  for  the  exposition  of  peculiar  and 
sentimental  ideas  that  should  have 
no  paVt  in  the  management  of  our 
public  institutions. 

What  remedy  can  be  proposed?  it 
may  be  asked.  During  the  session 
of  1 90 1  a  recommendation  was  made 
for  a  smaller  commission  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Charities.  So  much  criticism  was 
aroused  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  adopt  it  It  is 
not  my  pqrpose  to  renew  the  recom^ 
mendation  at  this  time,  but  rather  tOj 
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ask    for    the    existing    commission 
greater  responsibility  and  authority. 

Our  charitable  institutions  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads: 

First — Reformatories.  *^ 

Second — Institutions  for  feeble- 
minded and  idiots. 

Third — Educational. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  reformatories  for  women  at 
Albion,  at  Hudson,  and  at  Bedford; 
the  State  Industrial  School  at  Roch- 
ester, and  the  House  of  Refuge  at 
Randall's  Island. 

In  the  second  class  are  the  Rome 
Custodial  Asylum,  the  Syracuse 
Home  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the 
Newark  Home  for  the  Feeble-mind- 
ed, and  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epilep- 
tics at  Sonyea. 

In  the  third  class  are  the  Thomas 
Asylum,  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia,  and  the  School  for  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Malone. 

In  the  first  class  the  cost  per  capita 
per  week  is  as  follows: 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's 

Island $3.33 

Industrial  School,  Rochester.     4.15 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women, 

Hudson 4.65 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women, 

Albion 4.76 

The  difference  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  is  $1.43  per  week.' 
This  margin  of  difference  cannot  be 
explained  in  any  other  way  than  by 
more  expensive  administration,  as 
the  cost  of  supplies  does  not  vary 
enough  to  account  for  it. 

Then,  also,  we  have  too  many  re- 
formatories for  women,  as  the  pres- 
ent population  could  almost  entirely 
be  cared  for  at  Hudson  with  greater 
economy. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  per 
capita  cost  be  fixed  at  a  fair  mean. 


which  would  be  $150  per  year,  and 
that  a  gross  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance be  made  on  this  basis. 
By  this  method  an  annual  saving 
of  $60,000  could  be  effected. 

In  the  second  class  the  per  capita 
cost  could  be  put  at  $140  per  annum, 
the  reduction  over  reformatories  be- 
ing made  possible  because  of  the  lack 
of  necessity  for  the  educational  fea- 
tures which  are  essential  in  the  first 
class.  Under  the  present  system  the 
weekly  per  capita  cost  is  as  follows : 

Home     for     Feeble-minded, 

Newark $2.39 

Home  for  Feeble-minded, 
Syracuse  3.65 

Custodial  Asylum,  Rome. ...     3.91 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea 3.93 

If  the  latter  suggestion  of  a  gross 
appropriation  be  adopted,  the  saving 
would  be  $97,720  annually. 

COST     OF     CHARITABLE     EDUCATION. 

Of  the  third  class,  the  per  capita 
cost  of  maintenance  is  not  excessive, 
compared  with  that  of  private  homes 
of  a  similar  character,  but  the  ex- 
pense should  be  limited  to  the 
amount  paid  such  private  institu- 
tions, and  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  excessive  appropriations  for 
expensive  buildings. 

To  perform  this  work  I  recom- 
mend that  the  present  State  Board 
of  Charities  be  charged  with  the  care 
and  administration  of  our  char- 
itable institutions,  and  that  visiting 
committees,  as  suggested  in  relation 
to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  be  ap- 
pointed annually,  and  that  they  be 
empowered  to  visit  and  report  to  the 
Governor  as  to  the  conditions  found ; 
that  the  present  boards  of  managers 
be  abolished  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  be  permitted  to  recommend, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, a  superintendent,  either  from 
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their  own  number  or  otherwise,  with 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum,  who 
shall  have  full  authority,  under  such 
r^^ations  as  may  be  adopted  by 
them,  subject  to  executive  approval, 
over  all  charitable  institutions. 

If  these  suggestions  are  adc^ed, 
a  saving  will  be  effected  of  at  least 
$750,000  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  insane  and  charitable  asyliuns. 
From  the  miscellaneous  appropria- 
tions, which  aggr^^ted  last  year 
$3»5 1 2,853.09,  a  reduction  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  more  could  be  made,  if 
proper  consideration  is  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  demands  for  appropria- 
tions in  special  bills.  The  reports  that 
I  have  had  from  the  various  depart- 
ments, showing  as  they  do  in  al- 
most every  instance  lower  estimates, 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  balance 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  effect  the 
saving  of  $2,000,000  over  last  year's 
total  appropriations  can  be  found 
here. 

I  ask,  therefore,  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  appropriation  bills  be- 
fore their  enactment.  The  Legisla- 
ture should  be  not  only  an  enacting 
but  a  vetoing  body  and  should  pre- 
vent bills  carrying  unnecessary  items 
from  coming  to  the  Executive. 
All  bills  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  no  appropriation  made 
that  will  carry  the  total  above  the 
$20,000,000  limit. 


ClURIfY  AND  PUBLIC  PUCE. 

The  make-up  of  the  new  city  ad- 
ministration shows  an  extraordinary 
number  of  important  officers  who 
have  been  prominently  associated 
with  the  organized  charities. 

James  B.  Reynolds,  Mayor  Low's 
private  secretary,  was  the  head 
worker  of  the  University  Settlement 
Society,  and  his  selection  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  service  there 


had  made  him  familiar  with  East 
Side  conditions. 

Robert  W,  de  Forest,  Tenement- 
house  Commissioner,  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  It  was  due  to  him  that  the 
important  Department  of  Tenement- 
houses  was  established  by  the  Legis- 
lature last  year. 

His  first  deputy,  Lawrence  Veil- 
ler,  qualified  for  his  appointment 
through  being  secretary  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society's  Tene- 
ment-house Committee. 

Homer  Folks,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities,  is  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Mr.  Folks's  first  deputy,  James  E. 
Dougherty,  is  a  veteran  worker  in 
the  Catholic  charitable  organization, 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Commissioner 
of  Correction,  is  the  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Council  of  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society. 

Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  City  Cham- 
berlain, served  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  on  its  Tenement- 
house  Committee. 

President  Cantor,  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  selected  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Baths  Richard  W. 
Taylor,  who  made  such  a  success  of 
the  People's  Baths,  established  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

And  Mayor  Low,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  has  been  for  many  years 
an  officer  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

There  are  other  minor  appoint- 
ments that  are  due  entirely  to  good 
records  in  the  same  sort  of  work.  If 
these  appointees  prove  competent 
they  will  certainly  reflect  credit  on 
organized  charity  as  a  training 
school  for  municipal  office. 

—  The  Ntw  ^^^^^W^o\^ 
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We  publish  in  another  coUimn 
tliose  portions  of  the  annual  message 
of  Governor  Odell  relating  to  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  char- 
itable institutions.  The  Governor 
insists  that  he  has  no  pride  of  opin- 
ion in  the  suggestions  offered  and 
again  that  the  facts  with  which 
he  seeks  to  support  the  sugges- 
tions are  not  submitted  in  any 
spirit  of  captious  criticism.  It  is 
desirable  that  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  examine  the  recommenda- 
tions and  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
tlieir  merits  should  approach  them 
in  the  same  spirit,  laying  aside  pre- 
conceived prejudices  and  ignoring 
such  criticism  on  unessential  details 
as  may  be  urged  either  against  the 
institutions  as  now  conducted  or 
against  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's message. 

Approaching  the  subject  thus 
broadly  the  first  question  which 
prises  is  upon  the  expediency 
of  throwing  away  the  unpaid  ser- 


vices of  the  existing  boards  of  man- 
ager^, who  in  many  instances  devote 
an  enormous  amount  of  painstaking 
labor  to  the  service  of  the  institutipn 
with  which  they  are  connected.  It  is 
true  that  the  Governor  suggests 
boards  of  visitors  as  a  substitute  for 
the  existing  boards,  but  such  visitors 
are  already  provided,  in  accprdance 
with  law,  by  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  and  it  would  obviously 
be  unwise  to  duplicate  the  work  of 
those  visitors.  The  Governor  de- 
clares that  either  the  Commission  in 
Lunacy  is  unnecessary  or  the  local 
boards  are  a  hindrance.  This  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  Commission 
in  Lunacy  can  properly  perform  the 
duties  now  devolving  upon  it  and 
those  of  the  boards  of  managers  in 
addition.  Our  understanding  is  that 
the  members  of  the  Commission  al- 
ready find  themselves  fully  occupied 
and  that  the  local  boards  are  in  many 
instances  rendering  services  which 
could  not  be  i>erformed  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  visiting  committees. 
The  existing  mechanism  appears  to 
us  not  too  elaborate  for  the  care  of 
23,000  insane  persons,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $5,000,000.  The 
message  promises  that  one  central 
board,  with  absolute  authority, 
could,  without  embarrassment  and 
without  taking  from  the  patients  a 
single  necessary  article,  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  $500,000  i>er  year  on  the 
present  population.  Such  a  board 
might,  indeed,  effect  this  saving,  al- 
though there  is  nothing  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Prison  Commission 
during  the  past  year,  where  similar 
economies  were  promised,  to  indi- 
cate such  a  result.  What  would 
happen  is  that  the  insane  patients 
would  experience  less  of  sympathy 
and  personal  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  this  would  be  to  their  dis- 
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advantage.  The  suggestion  that  the 
county  in  which  the  patient  resides 
should  be  made  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding of  commitment  is  reaction- 
ar}%  If  no  patient  is  received  **un- 
til  the  local  authorities  have  dem- 
onstrated to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  first,  that  the  alleged  insane 
person  should  be  confined,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  he  is  without  means  of  sup- 
port," the  result  would  be  that  some 
persons  who  are  now  receivii^ 
proper  medical  treatment  and  who 
are  properly  under  restraint  would 
be  at  liberty,  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity, and  without  hope  of  recov- 
ery. Not  a  new  assertion  of  the 
antiquated  criminal  court  procedure 
is  to  be  desired,  but  rather  increased 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  in- 
sane persons  require  skilful  diag- 
nosis and  proper  care  at  the  hands 
of  medical  experts. 
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We  find  ourselves  not  without 
some  sympathy  for  the  extension  of 
the  principle  of  centralization  in  the 
management  of  charitable  institu- 
tions. If,  for  example,  it  had  been 
proposed  to  vest  in  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  greater  powers  in  refer- 
ence to  the  transfer  of  inmates  from 
one  reformatory  to  another  and 
among  the  charitable  institutions, 
thus  permitting  a  better  system  of 
classification,. there  would  have  been 
no  lack  of  support  for  such  a  meas- 
ure. We  are  unable,  however,  to 
discover  the  advantages  of  the  plan 
which  is  recommended  in  the  mes- 
sage or  to  follow  the  line  of  reason- 
ing by  which  the  conclusion  is 
reached.  The  Governor  recurs  in 
the  present  message  to  his  rec- 
<Hnmendation  of  last  year  for 
the  virtual  abolition  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  the  substitu- 
tion  of  a  paid   commissioner,   and 


says  th^t  it  is  not  his  purpose  to 
renew  that  recpmmendation  at  this 
time,  but  rather  to  ask  for  the  exist- 
ing commission  greater  responsi- 
bility and  authority.  When  the  de- 
tails of  the  present  recommendation 
are  scrutinized,  however,  they  are- 
found  to  bear  a  surprisingly  close 
resemblance  to  those  which  the  Leg- 
islature decided  last  year  not  to 
adopt,  with  the  difference  that  the 
five-thousand-dollar  man  who  is  now 
to  be  appointed  and  whose  acts  are 
to  be  directed  by  the  Governor  re- 
places the  boards  of  managers  of  the 
state  institution  directly  instead  of 
replacing  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, which  inspects  them.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  the  message  is  that 
visiting  committees,  as  suggested  in 
relation  to  the  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, be  appointed  annually  and  that 
they  be  empowered  to  visit  and  re- 
port to  the  Governor  as  to  the  con- 
ditions found ;  that  the  present  board 
of  managers  be  abolished  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  be  permit- 
ted to  recommend,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  a  superin- 
tendent with  a  salary  of  $.S,ooo  per 
annum,  who  shall  have  fuil  auttor- 
ity,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  adopted  by  them,  subject  to  exec- 
utive approval,  over  all  charitable 
institutions.  The  Governor  appar- 
ently believes  that  $250,000  would 
be  saved  by  this  change.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  superintendent  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
that  the  regulations  under  which  he 
works  are  to  be  subject  to  executive 
approval.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  State  Board,  under  this  plan, 
would  have  any  great  increase  of 
responsibility  or  authority.  They 
have  the  power  of  nomination  of  a 
superintendent  and  thev  may  make 
regulations  for  him.  but  there-^he  newi 
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respOTi&ibility  ends  and  both  of  these 
acts  are  subject  to  the  Governor's 
approval.  The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities having  nominated  a  candidate 
and  having,  with  the  Governor's 
consent,  adopted  certain  regulations, 
their  duty  thereafter  is  merely  to 
inspect  his  work  as  they  now  in- 
spect the  institutions  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  various  local  boards 
of  managers.  This  is  not  a  plan  to 
create  a  state  board  of  control  as  in 
Iowa,  but  is  apparently  a  plan  to 
commit  the  destinies  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded 
Women^  of  the  Institution  for 
Feeble-minded  Children,  the  idiots, 
the  epileptics,  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children^  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Tubercu- 
losis, of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind,  deaf*  and  dumb,  of  the  in- 
mates uf  the  reformatories  for  women 
and  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Home  to  a  single  man  who  is  not  in- 
dependent  of  the  Executive  and 
whose  appointment  would  be  likely 
to  be  of  a  political  nature.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  considerably  over  one 
hundred  members,  of  the  local 
boards.  The  visiting  committees 
suggested  for  the  charitable  institu- 
tions would  again  be  only  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  committees  now  author- 
ized by  law  and  appointed  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
There  are  evidently  many  things 
to  be  considered  before  incurring  the 
risks  involved  in  the  changes  sug- 
gested in  the  present  message.  The 
watchword  of  the  message  as  a 
whole  is  '^economy/*  We  believe  in 
economy.  The  opportunity  for  im- 
provement, however,  in  this  state 
at  the  pre^^ent  time,  lies  not  in 
the  direction  ijf  economy*  but 
in  the  direction  of  increased  effi- 
riency.     In  so  far  as  the  managers 


arc  not  attending  to  their  duties, 
the  Governor,  if  he  is  willing  to 
make  good  appointments,  can  re- 
place them  by  more  competent  and 
faithful  persons.  There  has  already 
been  complete  centralization  both  in 
regard  to  the  wages  of  employees 
and  in  regard  to  expenditures  for 
supplies  and  similar  purposes.  As  we 
have  already  indicated,  further  cen- 
tralization in  regard  to  the  reception 
or  classification  of  inmates  among 
the  state  institutions  may  be  advisa- 
ble. The  abolition  of  the  local 
l>oards,  however,  and  the  placing  of 
the  responsibility  for  all  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  state  official, 
strikes  us  as  neither  economical  nor 
prudent. 
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The  unfortunate  results  which  fol- 
low from  that  awakening  fear  of  the 
contagion  of  consumption^  charac- 
terized as  *'phthisisphobia/*  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  our  columns 
by  Dr,  Knopf  and  others  who  have 
deplored  the  unwise  measures  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  employment 
and  migration  of  tuberculous  pa- 
tients, are  clearly  evident  in  the  fol- 
lowing news  item  clipped  from  the 
Thhune,  January  4: 

'* Sullivan  County  has  determined 
to  get  rid  of  consumptives.  Liberty, 
the  county  seat,  which  for  several 
years  has  been  w^ell  filled  all  the  year 
around,  recently  passed  an  ordinance 
forbidding  residents  to  board  con- 
sumptives in  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  or  sanatoriums.  Rockland 
has  followed  this  example  with  a 
sterner  decree,  which  prohibits  the 
reception  of  any  consumptive  into  a 
family  unless  an  immediate  relative, 
dependent  on  the  family  for  support 
No  consumptive  guestr^uill  he^  al- 
lowed even  for^i^t^i^y^ln  LJ^fty, 
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a  few  days  2^,  twenty  consumptives 
were  rounded  up  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  fined  $5  each.  Loomis 
Sanatorium,  outside  the  village  lim- 
its of  Liberty,  is  not  a£Fected  by 
these  regulations,  except  tiiat  its  pa- 
tients are  not  allowed  to  stop  in  Lib- 
erty for  even  a  short  time," 
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The  "Monday  Evening  Club"  of 
Cincinnati,  organized  three  years 
ago,  was  modeled  closely  after  the 
club  of  the  same  name  in  Boston,  as 
was  also  the  Monday  Club,  more  re- 
cently organized  by  the  paid  charity 
workers  of  New  York  City.  Meet- 
ings are  held  once  a  month,  at^each 
of  which  a  representative  of  some 
society  reads  a  paper  describing  his 
work  in  detail.  This  is  follow^  by 
questions  and  answers  and  by  gen- 
eral discussion.  As  far  as  practica- 
ble the  meetings  are  held  at  the  dif- 
ferent institutions.  Once  a  year  a 
banquet  is  held,  at  which  some  spe- 
cialist or  speaker  of  prominence  is 
present  to  address  the  Club. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  results 
of  the  organization  is  the  promotion 
of  personal  friendship  and  acquain- 
tance among  the  workers,  and  this 
has  led  to  a  better  co-operation 
among  the  different  societies.  One 
of  the  committees  is  assigned  the 
work  of  reporting  all  new  charities 
and  philanthropic  enterprises. 

41 
The  Monday  Club  of  New  York 
City  held  its  first  regular  meeting 
and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Zangheri, 
December  30.  Prof.  Franklin  H.Gid- 
dings  of  Columbia  University  was 
to  have  given  the  address  of  the 
evening  on  the  subject,  "The  Char- 
ity of  Primitive  Man."  In  his  ab- 
sence, on  account  of  sickness,  short 
addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Frank 
Tucker,    Mr.    Homer    Folks,    Mr. 


George  Blair,  Mr.  David  Blaustein, 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  and  others. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers and  guests  were  present 

.  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgis,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Low  as  Fire  Commission- 
er of  New  York  City,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  Elmira  Re- 
formatory. 

41  41 
41 

By  invitation  of  the  Morris  Coun- 
ty branch,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of 
New  Jersey  was  held  at  Morristown, 
January  9.  Addresses  were  made 
by  the  president.  Dr.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  and  other  prominent  speakers. 

41 
Forty-six  unteachable  idiots  were 
transferred  from  the  asylum  on  Ran- 
dall's Island  to  the  Rome  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  on  January  3.  There 
are  still  at  Randall's  Island  189 
epileptic  idiots,  who  cannot  be  re- 
ceived at  the  state  institution.  The 
feeble-minded  in  custody  there  num- 
ber 185;  the  epileptic,  22. 

41  41 

« 

The  statistical  record  of  work 
among  the  sick  accomplished  by  the 
nurses  connected  with  the  Nurses' 
Settlement,  265  Henry  Street,  New 
York  City,  during  the  past  year,  is 
as  follows:  Number  of  patients, 
3,957;  number  of  visits  made,  26,- 
545 ;  number  of  patients  in  first  aid 
rooms  (3),  13,680. 

The  patients  treated  in  the  first 
aid  rooms  receive  the  entire  time  of 
one  nurse  and  a  part  of  the  time  of 
ttvo  others.  The  visits  made  to  pa- 
tients in  their  homes  required  the 
services  of  ten  nurses.  It  is  but  fair 
to  state  that  the  mere  numerical 
statement  of  the  work  done  convey* 
a  very  inadequate  gotjcepti^^^^e 
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real  extent  and  value,  as  any  one 
who  has  seen,  a  nurse's  daily  record 
wiir  realize. 

The  country  home,  maintained  by 
the  Settlement  for  convalescents  at 
South  Nyack,  is  as  much  in  demand 
during  the  winter  as  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  is  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing a  successful  and  neces- 
sary work. 


41  41 


The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Buffalo  has  planned  the  following 
course  of  addresses  on  social  ques- 
tions : 

Sunday,  January  5 — **Social  Ser- 
vice in  the  Modern  Industrial  Order," 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers,  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Politics  at  Cornell 
University. 

Sunday,  January  12 — **Crime  and 
Criminals,*'  by  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  El- 
mira  Reformatory. 

Sunday,  January  19 — "Working 
Together  in  Charity,"  by  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Almy,  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

Sunday,  January  26— "Social  Set- 
tlements," by  Professor  Graham 
Taylor,  of  Chicago  Commons. 

Sunday,  February  2 — "Politics 
and  the  Poor,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Moss, 
counsel  for  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime. 

Sunday,  February  9 — "The  Boy 
on  the  Street,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Osborne,  president  of  the  trustees  of 
the  George  Junior  Republic. 

41  * 
41 

To  THE  Editor  ok  Charities  : 

I  desire  to  call  attention  through 
your  valuable  publication  to  an  enr 
terprise  which  should  commend  itself 
to  all  right-minded  people.  There 
has  been  established  in  New  York 
a  firm  of  women  embalmers  to  care 
for  deceased  women  and  children. 


It  should  be  said  that  this  work  done 
by  "women  for  women"  does  not 
conflict  in  any  particular  with  the 
employment  of  a  special  or  outside 
undertaker,  although  this  firm  of 
women  is  equipped  to  conduct  every 
detail  connected  with  a  funeral  This 
is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
The  delicate  and  tender  care  of  our 
departed  mothers  and  wives,  sisters, 
and  innocent  daughters  and  children 
is  certainly  woman's  own  work. 

The  head  of  this  firm  and  of  the 
scientific  school  for  the  training  of 
women  embalmers,  etc.,  connected 
with  it,  is  Mile.  Odon,  a  graduate  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Hospital,  London,  a  pupil  and 
intimate  friend  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale, and  as  such,  was  selected  by 
Dr.  Charles  of  London  to  establish 
the  first  hospital  for  the  insane  in 
India. 

Personally  Mile.  Odon  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  esteem,  and  it  is  believed 
that  she  and  her  assistants  can  be  of 
the  greatest  comfort  to  many  were 
it  known  that  such  services  could  be 
obtained. 

Her  address  is  331  Sixth  Avenue. 
Telephone,  13 14  Columbus. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  W.  Parks. 


REMEMBERED  TOO  WELL. 


"Here."  sa'd  the  man  who  had 
been  approached  by  a  mendicant, 
**ril  give  you  a  line  to  the  Relief  and 
Aid  Society.  They  always  remem- 
ber the  poor  there." 

"Yes,"  retorted  the  mendicant, 
backing  away,  "they  remember  them 
too  well.  I  tol'  'em  two  different 
stories  in  two  weeks,  an'  when  I, 
tol'  'em  the  second,  they  remem- 
bered all  about  the  first." 

-^Chicago  Poffy 
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NOMCIXSS  MEN  AND  BE66ARS  OF  CINCINNATI. 


The  work  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities of  Cincinnati,  in  caring  for 
homeless  men  and  beggars  upon  the 
street,  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Hubbard,  the  gen- 
eral secretary.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

"For  three  years  we  have  en- 
deavored to  have  the  police  depart- 
ment report  all  applicants  for  lodg- 
ing at  the  police  station  to  our  labor 
yard,  where  they  would  be  cared  for 
in  return  for  work,  unless  through 
illness  or  other  special  reason  they 
should  be  exempt  from  work.  Our 
efforts  were  only  partially  successful 
last  year  and  year  before  last.  This 
year,  however,  we  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  conference  between 
the  mayor,  the  police  judge,  the  chief 
of  police,  and  several  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  this  Society.  They  inspected 
the  labor  yard  and  its  facilities.  We 
were  prepared  to  take  care  of  seven- 
ty-five men.  An  agreement  was  made 
whereby  the  police  send  all  appli- 
cants for  lodging  who  apply  up  to 
9.30  p.  M.  to  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties labor  yard  with  an  officer.  An 
hour  later,  10.30  p.  m.,  the  second 
consignment  is  made.  The  men  are 
given  a  bath  and  lodging,  in  return 
for  which  they  are  required  to  work 
one  hour  the  next  morning,  and  if 
they  desire  breakfast,  they  work  an 
additional  hour.  They  are  given  to 
understand  that  thereafter  they  must 
come  direct  to  the  labor  yard,  where 
they  will  be  permitted  to  work  four 
hours,  in  return  for  which  they  will 
receive  .three  meals  and  a  lodging. 
The  balance  of  the  day  to  be  spent 
in  looking  for  work. 

"Twelve  men  were  sent  down  by 
the  department  the  first  night.  The 
number  since  then  has  averaged  four 


or  five  per  night.  The  city  officials 
seem  to  be  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
this  experiment,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  as  a  result  the 
Hammond  Station  will  be  perma- 
nently closed  to  vagrants  in  the 
course  of  time. 

"We  have  succeeded  also  in  enter- 
ing into  cordial  relations  with  the 
city  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  the 
beggars  upon  our  streets.  As  fast 
as  we  can  do  so  we  are  making  re- 
ports to  the  police  department  upon 
all  beggar?.  As  a  result  four  of  the 
most  flagrant  imposters  have  been 
removed  from  the  streets.  Two  of 
them  were  sent  to  the  city  infirmary. 
One  was  fined  $50  and  costs,  but  the 
sentence  was  suspended  upon  his 
promise  to  go  to  work  and  to  remain 
off  the  streets.  The  other  was  al- 
lowed to  go  without  the  imposition 
of  a  sentence,  upon  his  agreement  to 
take  up  some  regular  employment. 
Those  who  are  utterly  incapable  of 
supporting  themselves  in  any  way,  or 
who  are  morally  unreliable,  will  be 
compelled  to  enter  some  institution 
or  leave  the  city." 


SliBSCRIPTIONS  TO  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 


Theory  and  decision  are  unfor- 
tunately in  irreconcilable  conflict  in 
the  majority  of  instances  where  char- 
itable subscriptions  have  been  en- 
forced. In  a  late  case  a  subscription 
for  the  purchase  of  a  church  site  is 
held  binding,  on  the  ground  that 
the  consideration  for  the  defendant's 
promise  is  to  be  found  in  the  meri- 
torious object  of  the  subscription  and 
in  the  mutual  promises  of  the  sub- 
scribers (First  Church  vs.  Pungs. 
86  N.  W.  Rep.,  235  [Mich.]).  Al- 
though many  authorities  accord 
with   this   decision   it   is   impossible^ 
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to  agree  with  it  unless  it  can  be 
rested  on  other  grounds  than  those 
stated.  To  support  the  subscriber's 
promise  a  consideration  must  move 
from  the  other  contracting  partjF — 
in  conventional  phrase,  the  promisee 
must  incur  a  detriment  at  the  request 
of  the  promisor  (12  Harvard  Law 
Review,  515).  Ordinarily  the  sub- 
scription paper  contains,  in  express 
terms  at  least,  neither  a  request  by 
the  subscriber  nor  a  promise  by  the 
beneficiary.  The  subscription  usually 
.  is  a  mere  gratuity  (In  re  Hudson, 
54  L.  J.  Ch.,8ii). 

The  American  courts  at  first  found 
this  difficulty  insuperable,  but  their 
desire  to  enforce  promises  so 
obviously  binding  in  foro  con- 
scientiae  led  to  the  gradual  adop- 
tion of  various  specious  suggestions 
of  consideration  (see  note,  16  Am. 
Law  Reg.,  n.  s.,  548).  The  modern 
law  on  the  subject  is  in  great  con- 
fusion and  encumbered  with  many 
inaccurate  statements.  It  is  often 
said,  as  in  the  principal  case, 
that  the  mutual  promises  of  the  sub- 
scribers form  the  consideration 
(Petty  vs.  Trustees  of  Church,  95 
Ind.,  278).  Even  if  it  be  in  fact 
true  that  the  subscribers  give  their 
promises  in  exchange  for  each  other, 
the  beneficiary  of  the  subscription, 
who  is  usually  the  plaintiff,  is  not 
privy  to  the  contract  (Cottage  Street 
Church  vs.  Kendall,  121  Mass., 
528).  In  states  where  a  beneficiary 
is  allowed  to  sue,  however,  a  satis- 
factory result  may  be  worked  out 
on  this  doctrine  if  the  facts  admit 
of  its  application  (Cf.  Irwin  vs. 
Lombard  University,  56  Ohio  St., 
920).  But  usually  such  a  construc- 
tion of  the  fact  is  false.  It  is  also  a 
fictitious  consideration  that  is  found 
in  an  implied  counter-promise  by  the 
beneficiary,   arising  when   the   sub- 


scription is  accepted  or  acted  upon 
(Maine  Institute  vs.  Haskell,  73 
Me.,  140).  A  third  view  enforces 
the  promise  on  the  theory  that  the 
subscriber  is  equitably  estopped  from 
denying  the  consideration  after  the 
beneficiary  has  acted  on  the  faith 
of  it  (Beatty  vs.  Western  College, 
177  111.,  280).  This  avoids  tiie  con- 
tractual difficulty  only  by  substitut- 
ing an  infringement  of  tfie  doctrine 
of  estoppel.  (See  12  Harvard  Law 
Review,  506.)  The  most  generally 
accepted  theory  considers  the  sub- 
scription an  offer  merely,  which 
is  made  binding  when  expense  or 
liability  has  been  incurred  in  reliance 
upon  it  (Trustees  of  Church  vs. 
Garvey,  53  HI.,  401).  This  necessi- 
tates an  implied  request  by  the 
promisor  that  such  liability  be 
incurred — ^an  implication  of  fact  not 
usually  justifiable  (Presb)rterian 
Church  vs.  Cooper,  112  N.  Y.,  517). 
If  a  request  can  be  inferred  from 
the  subscriber's  promise,  it  would 
seem  that  entire  performance  and  not 
merely  a  beginning  of  the  contem- 
plated undertaking  would  be  requi- 
site to  complete  the  unilateral  contract. 
Where  there  has  been  an  express  re- 
quest, however,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  sub- 
scription after  performance  by  the 
beneficiary.  On  this  ground  the 
principal  case  might  possibly  have 
rested  (Cf.  Barnes  vs.  Ferine,  12 
N.  Y.,  18). 

Although  on  strict  theory  a  char- 
itable subscription  can  seldom  be 
construed  as  a  binding  contract,  it  is 
eminently  desirable  in  many  cases 
that  such  subscriptions,  although 
gratuities,  should  be  enforced,  as 
numerous  worthy  institutions  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  them. 
Such  enforcement,  however,  if  it  is 
to  rest  upon  consistent/ and  rational 
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grounds,  must  be  obtained  through 
suitable  enactment  by  state  legis- 
latures, and  not  through  judicial 
legislation,  which  violates  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  contracts. 

— Harvard  Law  Rtview^  Dtcember,  tgot. 
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liXCERPTS   FROM   THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


The  Board  of  Managers  in  their 
report  to  the  Legislature  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1901,  refer  to 
this  period  as  one  of  reconstruction 
and  reorganization  made  necessary 
by  the  events  which  immediately 
preceded  the  advent  of  the  present 
Board.  "The  policy  which  was 
then  outlined  has  been  consistently 
followed,  but  it  has  been  accom- 
panied at  all  times  by  a  critical  scru- 
tiny to  detect  weakness  and  to  de- 
termine efficiency.  At  no  time  has 
it  been  assumed  that  a  perfect  stand- 
ard had  been  attained,  and  the  Board 
has  not  hesitated  from  time  to  time 
to  make  such  changes  of  method  or 
detail  as  a  constantly  increasing 
knowledge  born  of  close  and  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  institution  and 
its  inmates  showed  to  be  advisable." 

The  gross  nimiber  of  inmates  who 
have  been  upon  the  books  during  the 
past  twelve  months  is  1,972,  of  whom 
696  have  been  received  during  that 
time  and  696  have  left,  producing  a 
daily  average  of  1,338.  The  num- 
ber in  the  Reformatory  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  1,276,  and  for  some 
months  this  will  increase,  as  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  the  arrivals 
exceed  the  departures. 

The  total  net  cash  outlay  for  the 
year  for  maintenance  was  $205,- 
^2^-55-       This     proportioned     per 


capita  among  the  population  is  .419 
cent  per  man  per  diem. 

"So  imcertain  is  the  outcome  of 
bringing  together  a  number  of  in- 
dependent minds  to  act  for  a  com- 
mon object,  that  the  Board  reciurs 
with  peculiar  gratification  to  the  fact 
that  the  harmony  anticipated  from 
the  changes  in  its  personnel  has  not 
only  been  realized  in  ample  measure, 
but  that  the  effect  upon  the  institu- 
tion has  been  of  the  most  marked 
and  beneficent  character.    .     .    . 

"It  is  a  truism  among  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  care  of 
criminals  that  each  institution  has 
its  own  tone,  by  which  is  meant  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  prisoners 
toward  the  management.  This  tone 
may  be  either  antagonistic  or  friend- 
Jy.  In  both  cases  each  new  con- 
vict is  infected  by  it  and  takes  his 
cue  from  the  older  inhabitant.  In 
the  first  case  but  little  can  be  ac- 
complished beyond  the  bodily  reten- 
tion of  the  inmates;  there  is  no  as- 
piration for  improvement,  no  wish 
to  conform  to  the  system  or  profit 
by  opportunities  offered.  In  the 
second  case  every  gate  for  advance 
is  open,  and  much  can  be  accom- 
plished. A  criminal  population 
knows  by  wireless  telegraphy  every 
occurrence  within  the  walls,  and 
waves  of  indignation  or  of  sympathy 
reach  every  inmate  simultaneously. 
Two  years  ago  the  inmate  popula- 
tion here  was  in  a  condition  of 
chronic  nervous  excitement  and  un- 
rest, mingled  with  apprehension  and 
fear.  The  quarterly  hearings  eiven 
by  the  Board  in  private  to  each  com- 
plainant brought  forth  many  serious 
cases  of  maladministration,  and 
numberless  requests  for  transfer  to 
other  institutions.  To-day  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  Violence  of  any 
kind  is  rare,  and  the  requesLtakfi 
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the  form  of  an  appeal  for  help  in  ad- 
vancing in  grade  and  in  'earning  a 
parole/  *' 

The  Board  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  institutions  to  which  can 
be  sent  certain  classes  of  criminals 
which,  for  very  apparent  reasons, 
cannot  be  helped  by  reformatory 
methods,  and  in  this  connection  says : 

**We  allude  to  the  consumptive,  the 
epileptic,  and  the  weak-minded  or 
imbecile.  Cases  representing  all  of 
these  are  under  our  care  to-day.  The 
first-named  is  a  constant  danger  to 
others  not  diseased.  The  second  are 
helpless,  unable  to  learn,  unable  to 
work,  in  danger  of  injuring  them- 
selves, and  are  necessarily  closely 
guarded  for  these  reasons.  The 
third  class  are  more  helpless  by  rea- 
son of  their  affliction  than  either  of 
the  others.  The  work  of  the  Re- 
formatory is  difficult  enough  with 
its  enormous  and  complex  popula- 
tion. Can  it  not  be  relieved  of 
these  cases  for  whose  treatment  it  is 
not  adapted?" 

*The  management  feel  that  the 
men  are  receiving  in  its  most  practi- 
cal form  the  education  that  the 
state  should,  if  possible,  give  to 
all  its  criminals.  Good  habits  lead 
to  reformation.  The  number  in 
the  trade  schools  is  914.  The 
number  attending  school  classes 
regularly  is  1,140.  The  number  in 
daily  military  drill  is  984.  So  the 
hands  are  made  skilful,  the  mind  is 
taught  to  guide  the  hands,  and  the 
body  gets  its  fresh  air  and  muscular 
exercise  to  sustain  the  mind." 

In  closing  the  report  the  managers 
make  an  interesting  general  state- 
mtot  with  relation  to  the  beneficent 
work  which  the  Reformatory  has 
accomplished,  and  say  in  part: 


**The  7,010  men  who  have  been 
paroled  from  this  institution  in  the 
twenty-five  years  of  its  existence 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  dead, 
and  the  few  who  have  left  the  state, 
in  our  community  to-day.  Some, 
perhaps  many,  have  returned  ta 
crime — we  make  no  claim  to  un- 
provable percentages,  but  each  one 
has  gone  out  better  educated  than 
when  he  entered,  fairly  skilled  in  a 
mechanical  trade,  and  able  to  do 
work  exchangeable  anywhere  for  the 
wages  necessary  to  self-respect  and 
an  honest  life,  with  the  taste  for 
alcohol  and  tobacco  allayed  by  years 
of  deprivation  from  their  use,  and, 
most  important,  has  taken  with  him 
some  degree  of  power  of  self-control 
of  daily  habits,  of  language  and  of 
passion,  to  which  on  entering  he  was 
a  stranger,  and  without  which  he 
could  not  receive  his  freedom.  He 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  as- 
sert that  one-half  of  these  paroled 
men — 3,500  souls — are  not  to-day 
honest  citizens.  There  is  not  a  town 
in  this  state  where  the  people  do  not 
know  of  a  father,  brother,  or  son 
(and  in  some  cases  there  are  hun- 
dreds) who  has  been  restored  better 
than  when  he  left,  to  those  who  need 
his  care  and  support." 
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risk  of  death,  not  patients  gathered 
for  treatment  of  disease  where  an 
equal  iminber  might  die  without 
comment ;  but  keen,  energetic,  am- 
bitious men,  in  whom  rich  red  blood 
throbbed  and  pulsatetJ,  separated  for 
the  day  from  their  famihes  for  busi- 
ness and  for  service;  but  the  day  has 
no  ending  and  the  loved  ones  no  re- 
turn. A  great  cessation  in  the  stream 
of  humanity  flowing  into  the  city—* 
a  pause  of  horror  for  a  moment— a 
new  standard  by  which  to  compare 
the  railway  wrecks  of  the  future. 

W^'here  there  had  been  well-knit, 
strong  bodies,  tliere  are  bloody  heaps 
of  torn  clot  lies,  A  hand  bloodless 
and  unnatural  thrust  into  the  air. 
Shrieks,  groans,  quiet  encourage- 
ment* noble  rescues,  slow  torture, 
heroic  bravery,  grotesque  situations 
are  crowded  into  the  few  hours  in 
the  tuimel,  and  then  there  comes  a 
quick  change  of  scene  to  the  New 
York  police  station  which  for  tlie 
day  is  New  Rochdie's  morgue. 

Although  the  dead  are  there,  Death 
himself  has  gone  on  liis  way.  His 
awful  hour  is  passed.  The  funerals. 
the  mourning,  the  investigation,  the 
mass  meeting  of  sympathy  and  in- 
dignation, the  calm  discussion  of 
remedies — these  are  impfjrtant,  but 
they  are  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  events.  In  the  one  fierce 
thrust  of  the  engine  into  that  rear 
coach,  the  parting  of  the  walls  to 
let  in  the  coach  ahead  to  meet  the 
engine,  even  Death  exhausted  his 
anger. 

More  persons  might  die  at  one 
time.  No  more  terrible  instance  of 
his  |M^nver  over  the  lives  of  men 
could,  however,  be  devised  and  com- 
pa^^scd  by  the  human  mind.  To  have 
5een  (his,  to  have  found  the  body  of 
a  frien(!  there  in  the  wreckage  or  on 
the   tloor   of   the   police   station,   to 


have  heard  and  joined  in  the  voice 
of  lamenlation,  to  have  been  in  the 

tunnel  lor  a  single  hour  and  to  have 
li%^etl  for  a  day  in  the  miilst  of  the  dead 
and  mangled,  to  have  feared  to  sleep 
lest  the  events  of  the  day  should  re- 
turn wdien  there  was  no  pt:>w^er  of  will 
to  control  the  mind,  this  is  to  have 
seen  and  known  the  king  of  terrors 
as  they  wdio  died  on  Wednesday 
morning  did  not  themselves  see  or 
know  him.  and  as  happily  it  is  given 
to  few  to  know  him* 

Though  I  walk  through  the  vaJley  of  lh« 
shadow  of  dcAih,  I  will  fear  no  eviL 

Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  abcrut 
him;  righteousfiessi  and  judgmcul  *rt  the 
habitation  ot  hH  ihr<ine 

These  assurances  are  needed  in 
such  an  hour,  but  for  the  thoughtful 
they  are  needetl  at  all  times,  and  they 
mean  that  death  also,  the  last  enemy, 
and  the  most  omnipresent,  is  van- 
quished from  the  beginning* 

E.  T,  D. 


KHmAi  miu\H^  or  mc  ^tw  jtRsrv  sr^n 

CK4RtTJ£S  MD  ASSOCIATION. 


RY    MARY    IINTIIS    LFW  IS. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  was  held  at  MorristowRp 
Tltursday,  January  9;  the  president, 
Charlton  T,  Lewis,  in  the  chair. 
The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Batten  of  Morristown. 
The  Hon.  J.  E.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Morris  County  branch,  read  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Association  from 
1 88 1,  when,  thanks  to  the  untiring 
zeal  of  Mrs.  Julia  Keese  Colles,  the 
dormant  spirit  of  New  Jersey  phil- 
anthropy, was  aroused  and  the 
Morris  County  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation formed.  Out  of  this  branch 
grew  the  state  organization  in  1886. 
Having     reviewed     tjf^Q  improve- 
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inent§  effected  in  Morris  County  in- 
stitutions, the  establishment  of  a 
•children's  home,  and  the  building  of 
a  modem  almshouse,  Mr.  Taylor 
called  attention  to  the  present  dis- 
^aceful  condition  of  the  county 
jail  condemned  by  the  Grand  Jury 
at  its  October  sitting. 

Mr.  William  H.  Allen,  general 
secretary,  read  extracts  from  his  re- 
port on  the  institutions  visited  since 
June.  He  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  institutions  and  their  needs 
and  has  brought  to  the  service  of 
the  Association  an  enthusiasm  which 
has  infused  into  it  new  life  and 
energy.  This  report  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full,  so  it  must  suffice  here 
to  give  it  only  passing  mention. 
For  some  reforms,  such  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  sanitary  jails  and  the 
employment  of  prisoners  within 
them,  we  must  doubtless  await  the 
slow  growth  of  public  opinion.  But 
some  reforms  to  which  the  report 
calls  attention  might,  it  would  seem, 
be  eflFected  with  comparative  ease. 
Such,  for  example,  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  probation  system  to 
the  fifteen  counties  which  have  not 
yet  probation  officers;  introducing 
trained  nurses  into  the  almshouses; 
securing  in  the  jails  female  attend- 
ants for  female  prisoners;  introduc- 
ing good  reading  matter  into  jails, 
penitentiaries,  poorhouses,  and  asy- 
lums; exacting  complete  and  uni- 
form records  of  all  persons  commit- 
ted to  jails,  so  that  old  and  new  of- 
fenders may  be  detected. 

The  secretary  reports  that  most 
of  the  weak  points  of  the  institu- 
tions visited  are  due  to  outside  con- 
ditions, such  as  lack  of  funds  or  in- 
action on  the  part  of  responsible 
boards,  rather  than  to  negligence  or 
lack  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cers. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson  gave  an 
account  of  that  branch  of  the  work 
which  she  regards  as  the  most  fruit- 
ful result  of  the  Association's  labors 
— ^the  care  of  the  state's  dependent 
children  by  the  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians.  During  the  last 
year  258  children  were  removed 
from  almshouses  where  they  would 
probably  have  grown  up  to  a  life  of 
indigence,  if  not  actual  crime,  and 
placed  in  families  where  they  have 
an  excellent  chance  for  healthy  de- 
velopment. The  sum  of  $1.50  per 
week  is  paid  those  who  take  children 
to  board.  The  Board  leaves  the 
government  of  the  child  almost  en- 
tirely to  its  new  guardians,  stipulat- 
ing, however,  that  it  attend  day 
school  regularly,  and  Sunday  school, 
if  practicable,  every  Sunday.  The 
Board  also  reserves  the  right  to 
remove  the  child  at  any  time. 

Of  the  258  children  placed  this 
last  year,  one-third  of  them  are  in 
free  homes,  while  1 1  are  in  hospitals, 
6  in  industrial  schools,  1 1  in  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded  and  20 
in  other  institutions. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Board,  the  commitments  of  childi:en 
to  almshouses  have  fallen  oflf  one- 
half.  One  hundred  and  ninety  chil- 
dren were  this  last  year  returned  to 
friends  and  relatives.     .     .     . 

Addresses  were  made  also  by  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Hughes  of  Mor- 
ristown,  Mr.  Hugh  F.  Fox  of 
Bayonne,  and  Dr.  Charleton  T. 
Lewis. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Managers: 
Patrick  Farrelly,  Morristown;  Prof. 
John  H.  Fennelly,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Mrs.  Fein,  Princeton;  Mr. 
Richard  Stevens,  Hoboken;  the 
Hon.  Chas.  M.  Fowler,  Eliza- 
beth; Mrs.  Laban  Dennis,  Newark.^g 
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OPPOSITION  TO  THE  GOVERNOR'S  PUNS. 


A  synopsis  of  the  statement  issued 
by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, regarding  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  Legislature  by  Governor 
Odell  concerning  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  is  presented  below. 
A  similar  statement,  prepared  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  abolition 
of  the  boards  of  managers  of  the 
state  charitable  institutions,  is  re- 
served for  a  future  number,  when  a 
bill  embodying  the  Governor's  views 
on  that  subject  will  be  before  the 
Legislature. 


From  the  Message, 


From  the  Statement, 


For  the  comfort-  Previous  to  the  cs- 
able  homes,  such  as  |  tablishment  of  the 
existed  in  the  earlier  ,  state  care  system  in 
institutions,  we  have  '  1890,   the    cost    of    a 


newly  planned  build- 
ings covering  much 
greater  areas,  costly 
in    construction,   and 


bed  ran  up  to  $2,000 
and  $3,000.  Building 
accommodation,  with 
full  equipment,  is  now 


which,  as  far  as  it  is  '  provided  at  about  $5  50 
possible  to  discover,  |  per  capita.  The  earl- 
accomplish  no  better  :  ier  state  hospitals  are 
results  and  but  add  1  pronounced  exam- 
to  the  burden  of  the  ,  pies  of  the  institu- 
taxpayer.  '  tional  type.    The  only 

I  "comfortable  homes," 
in  the  sense  of  buildings  that  are  small  and 
homelike,  which  have  been  provided  have 
been  built  during  the  past  ten  years.  Such 
are  the  cottages  accommodating  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  patients  on  the 
grounds  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Binghamton, 
and  Middletown  state  hospitals.  That  the 
newly  erected  buildings  at  King's  Park  and 
Central  Islip  cover  very  large  areas  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  this  fact  is  due  to  excessive 
economy,  not  to  extravagance,  it  being 
possible  to  build  cottages  within  the  per 
capita  cost  allowed,  only  when  heating, 
lighting,  cooking,  and  similar  plants  are 
already  established.  Including  the  cost  of 
such  plants,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for 
the  patients  otherwise  than  in  mammoth 
institutions. 


The  law  now  re- 
stricts the  per  capita 
cost  of  construction 
and  furnishing  to 
$550. 


This  provision  was 
a  part  of  the  State 
Care  act.  Chapter  126, 
Laws  of  i8go,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which 
all  buildings  erected 
within  the  past  ten  years  have  been  built. 
That  the  amount  is  too  small  rather  than 
too  great  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  enough   to  provide  for  the  small  build- 


ings that  the  modem  scientific  treatment  of 
the  insane  demands,  but  necessitates  the 
housing  of  patients  in  hug^e,  unhomelike 
buildings. 


Since  last  summer 
plans  have  been 
adopted  for  a  d  d  i  - 
tions  to  the  hos- 
pitals at  Gowanda  and 
Rochester  on  more 
conservative  lines  at 
a  reduction  in  the 
per  capita  cost  of 
nearly$ioo,which  will 
effect  a  saving  of 
nearly  $150,000. 


This  change  con> 
sisted  in  adding  a 
third  story  to  build- 
ings planned  origi- 
nally to  be  two  stories 
in  height.  The  two- 
story  building  has  for 
some  time  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  proper 
construction  for  the 
insane.  Thisairange- 
ment  makes  it  possible 
to  keep  one  floor  for 
night  use  and  one  floor  for  day  use.  It  is 
impossible  in  a  three-story  building,  for  the 
day  room  accommodation  of  one  floor  is  not 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  patients  who 
are  accommodated  at  night  on  two  floors. 
Among  other  objections  to  buildings  of 
three  or  more  stories  in  height  are  tne 
greater  danger  from  fire  and  the  more 
ready  communication  of  noise  from  one 
story  to  another.  These  features  are  espe- 
cially undesirable  in  the  treatment  of  acute, 
disturbed,  and  infirmary  patients. 


The  impression  one 
gains  on  visiting  our 
institutions  for  the 
insane  is  the  duplica- 
tion of  administra- 
tive and  executive 
powers  so  repugnant 
to  sound  business 
judgment. 


The  impression 
gained  by  the  visitors 
of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association 
is  not  so  much  of  a 
duplication  of  ad- 
ministrative and  ex- 
ecutive powers,  as  of 
a  gradual  and,  be- 
yond a  certain  point, 
unfortunate  transference  of  authority  in 
matters  of  internal  administration  from  the 
Boards  of  Managers  to  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy. 


First  is  the  Board 
of  Managers,  with 
doubtful  authority  ; 
then  the  Superintend- 
ent, who  is  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  over  all. 


The  Boards  of  Man- 
agers    have     clearly 


defined  functions  of 
internal  administra- 
tion, which  need  not 
be  confused  with  the 
equally  defined  func- 
tions and  powers  of  supervision  and  com- 
plete financial  control  which  are  now  vested 
in  the  State  Commission.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  to  see  that  the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  hospital  is  carried  into 
effect,  and  to  regulate  its  internal  manage- 
ment. The  Board  may  make  contracts  for 
buildings  and  supplies,  but  subject  to  re- 
vision and  approval  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion. It  has  but  one  independent  power  of 
any  importance,  namely,  to  appoint  the 
Superintendent,  and  through  him  or  directly 
the  employees  of  the  hospital.  It  has  also 
the  power  to  appoint  the  Treasurer,  but  that 
is.  perhaps,   of   less   importance.     It   is   re- 
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S aired  to  make  periodical  visits  and  inspec- 
ons,  and  to  report  in  detail  to  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  the  results  of  such 
inspections  with  suitable  suggestions  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


spare  suitable  quarters   in  the  main  build- 
ings of  the  institutions. 


The  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy 
has  not  the  power  to 
remove,  or  even  to 
correct,  a  Superin- 
tendent, or  Treas- 
urer, or  Steward.  The 
power,  therefore, 
which  they  should 
have  is  lacking,  and 
the  Superintendent, 
protected  by  his 
board  of  Managers, 
becomes  an  autocrat 
in  the  administration 
of  his  duties. 


It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy  to  exercise 
general  supervision 
over  the  execution 
of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  custody,  care, 
and  treatment  of  the 
insane, who  now  num- 
ber over  23,000.  It 
has  control  of  all  ex- 
penditures in  connec- 
tion with  the  state 
hospitals,  involving 
more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annu- 


ally, except  as  these 
expenditures  are  subject  to  revision  by  the 
State  Comptroller.  It  thus  has  an  effective 
check  on  the  policy  of  any  Superintendent 
whose  administration  does  not  meet  with  its 
approval,  and  the  existence  of  an  autocratic 
Superintendent,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  To  take  from  the 
Boards  of  Managers  this  vital  power  to  ap- 
point and  remove  Superintendents,  would 
be  to  take  from  them  their  greatest  means 
of  usefulness,  and  their  one  means  of  control 
over  the  internal  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  would  also  take  from  the  Super- 
intendents their  sole  protection  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  arbitrary  control  by  a  central, 
small,  and  rapidly  changing  body.  Although 
usually  only  one  Commissioner  goes  out  of 
office  during  the  term  of  any  one  Governor, 
the  present  Governor,  owing  to  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, has  had  the  opportunity  to 
appoint  two  of  the  three  Commissioners, 
and  so  might  have  controlled  the  board  for 
partisan  purposes  if  he  had  chosen  to  use 
his  power  unworthily.  Such  a  combination 
of  circumstances  might  easily  happen  again 
under  a  less  independent  Executive,  and  the 
commission  might  become,  even  without  any 
farther  addition  to  its  present  great  powers, 
a  powerful  engine  for  partisan  purposes. 


A  centralized  con-  [  The  Slate  Com- 
trol  would  prevent  mission  in  Lunacy 
extravagant  b  u  i  1  d  -  1  has  already  charge 
ings  for  officers  and  of  such  matters,  and 
elaborate  attendance !  all  separate  houses 
upon  their  wants.  1  for  resident  officials 
I  have  been  built  un- 
der its  direction.  The  policy  of  building 
separate  houses  for  resident  officers  was 
adopted  to  prevent  extravagance,  as  it  has 
been  found  to  be  cheaper  to  build  such 
houses    of    non-fireproof    material    than   to 


A  centralized  con- 
trol would  prevent 
excessive  salaries  to 
those  high  on  the 
official  staff,  and  pro- 
vide a  fairer  remuner- 
ation for  those 
charged  with  the  im- 
mediate care  of  the 
patients. 


A  uniform  schedule 
of  salaries  and  wages 
for  all  officers  and 
employees  was  estab- 
lished by  the  State 
Commission  several 
years  ago,  and  is  in 
operation  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  officers 
are  far  from  exces- 
sive for  men  or  women  who  must  have  high 
professional  qualifications.  Superintendents, 
for  instance,  receiving  from  $3,500  to  $4,500 
a  year  and  maintenance,  get  very  much  less 
than  professional  men  of  the  same  qualifica- 
tions receive  in  private  practice.  The  re- 
muneration of  those  charged  with  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  patients,  that  is  to  say,  the 
nurses  and  attendants,  is  already  fairly 
satisfactory,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Man- 
hattan and  Long  Island  hospitals,  which 
cannot  attract,  for  the  small  wages  offered, 
the  class  of  attendants  needed,  owing  to  their 
nearness  to  New  York  City. 


A  more  scientific 
grouping  of  the  popu- 
lation could  be 
effected. 


The  reason  that  this 
has  not  already  been 
done  is  that  not 
enough  money  has 
been  provided  to  carry 
it  through.  Careful  classification  requires 
smaller  wards,  more  attendants,  differences 
in  diet,  &c.,  and  this  is  more  expensive  than 
large  wards  where  many  patients  can  be 
supervised  by  few  attendants. 


A  difference  in  the 
per  capita  cost  for 
maintenance  of  $72, 
between  the  highest 
and  lowest  in  the 
various  institutions, 
is  entirely  too  great. 


The  highest  annual 
per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance  is  found 
at  the  Gowanda  State 
Homoepathic  Hospi- 
tal, with  a  population 
on  October  i,  1901.  of 
342  patients.  The 
lowest  per  capita  is  at  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospital  West,  with  a  population  on  the 
same  date  of  2,784.  The  per  capita  cost  in 
the  former  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  i,  1901, 
is $228;  that  in  the  latter  for  the  same  period, 
$145.  a  difference  of  $83  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest.  Between  hospitals  of  nearly 
the  same  size  the  differences  are  small  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  impossi- 
bility of  administering  a  small  institution 
of  this  character  for  the  same  per  capita  rate 
as  is  made  possible  by  large  institutions. 
In  fact,  the  state  is  about  to  triple  the  size 
of  the  Gowanda  Hospital.  The  average  per 
capita  cost  in  all  of  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  year  ending  Oct.  i,  1901,  the  latest 
figures  at  our  command,  was  $164  79,  and 
this  cost  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for 
many  years,  it  being  in  1893,  $216.  The 
rates  for  1900  and  1901  are  already  too  small,  , 
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and  further  reduction  in  our  opin  ion  cannot  i 
be  made  without  serious  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  insane. 


If  space  now  occu- 
pied unnecessarily  for 
administration  and 
other  purposes  were 
utilized  at  a  small 
expense,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  increase  in 
population  for  the 
next  two  years,  and 
thus  effect  a  saving 
of  at  least  $400,000 
during  that  period. 


We  are  familiar 
with  all  the  state 
hospitals,  and  do  not 
know  of  any  waste 
of  space  for  admin- 
istration or  other  pur- 
poses. On  the  other 
band,  much  space  in- 
tended for  corridors 
and  day  rooms  is 
occupied  for  dormi- 
tories, and  dormi- 
tories and   bedrooms 


are  filled  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  The  excess  of  patients 
over  capacity  is  already  2,000. 

The  county  in  which  '  Setting  aside,  in 
the  patient  resides  i  the  present  discus- 
should  be  made  a  ,  sion,  the  legal  phase 
party  to  the  pro- 1  of  the  admission  of 
ceedings  before  ad- '  inmates  to  hospitals 
mission  to  any  of  our  for  the  insane,  it  may 
asylums,  thus  pre- 1  be  said  that  it  is 
venting  the  ad  mis-  already  the  duty  of 
sion  of  those  who  are  ,  the  State  Commission 
harmlessly  insane,  in  Lunacy  to  see  that 
and  the  evading  of '  the  state  is  reim- 
responsibilityfortheir  I  bursed,  in  Whole  or 
care  by  relatives.  ;  in     part,    from    rela- 

tives who  are  able  to 
make  payment  for  the  support  of  inmates. 
Seven  agents  are  now  employed  to  make 
such  necessary  investigations  and  collections. 


It  is  recommended 
that  for  the  boards 
of  managers  there 
be  substituted  a  visit- 
ing board  for  each 
district,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Gov- 
ernor annually,  and 
to  report  to  him. 

boards  of  managers 
bringing  to  their  work  the  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  in  a  seven  years*  term  of 
office  frequently  expended  by  reappoint- 
ment. There  are  now  eighty-three  man- 
agers for  the  eleven  existing  state  hospitals. 
The  bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  con- 
templates only  four  visiting  boards,  each 
consisting  of  five  members. 


The  work  of  such 
visiting  committees 
appointed  annually, 
each  visiting  several 
large  institutions, 
and  vested  with  no 
authority  whatever, 
could  not  take  the 
place  of  that  accom- 
plished by  separate 
for    each    institution 


As  has  been  shown, 
there  is  practically 
but  one  independent 
power  vested  in  pres- 
ent boards  of  man- 
agers, namely,  the 
appointment  of  the 
superintendent  and 
supplemental  duties 
as  are  performed  by  these  boards  are  in  the 


It  is  recommended 
that  the  power  now 
vested  in  the  present 
boards  of  managers 
be  lodged  in  the 
State  Commission  in 
Lunacy. 

the    treasurer.      Such 


ature  of  a  personal  interest  and  service  od 
the  part  of  the  highest  class  of  citizens,  such 
as  could  not  possibly  be  given  by  an  already 
overworked  central  commission,  and  which 
are  very  far  from  guaranteed  under  the 
proposed  arrangement  of  one-year  visiting^ 
committees  of  fewer  members. 


All  authority  would 
thus  be  centralized 
in  a  commission  that 


has  been  constitu- 
tionally created, 
which  precedent  has 
decreed  must  be  non- 
partisan, and  which 
is  remunerated  for 
the  services  p  e  r  - 
formed. 


It  has  already  been 
stated,  and  is  evident 
to  those  at  all  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the 
State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  that  its  mem- 
bers,  even  at  the 
present  time,  are  ex- 
cessively overbur- 
dened with  needless 
details  of  administra- 
tion. To  force  upon 
these  three  offices  the  additional  duties  which 
are  now  performed  by  the  managers  of  the 
state  hospitals,  men  and  women  who  serve 
without  compensation,  and  represent  an  in- 
telligent, faithful,  and  disinterested  devotion 
to  the  deeds  of  the  inmates,  would  b^  not 
only  a  throwing  away  of  valuable  personal 
service,  but  ultimately  a  waste  rather  than  an 
economy  of  public  funds. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  further,  that 
while  precedent  has  decreed  that  the  State 
Commission  shall  be  non-partisan,  there  is 
no  positive  guarantee  that  at  some  time  it 
may  not  become  strongly  partisan.  To  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  thus  constituted  power* 
in  addition  to  those  already  held  by  it,  de- 
mands stronger  justification  than  a  plea  for 
the  correction  of  extravagances  which,  if 
they  do  exist,  are  already  within  the  power 
of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  to  correct. 


The  City  Council  of  Philadelphia 
has  appropriated  the  sum  of  $8o,ooa 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for 
consumptives.  The  plans  which  are 
now  being  prepared  provide  for  a 
building  with  eight  wings  or  pavil- 
ions, to  be  entirely  of  glass  and 
steel,  with  roofs  and  sides  working- 
on  pivots  in  order  to  afford  an 
abundance  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 
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A  department  of  public  charities 
has  ben  established  as  a  part  of  the 
municipal  government  of  Water- 
bury,  Ct.  In  the  past  the  control 
and  supervision  of  public  institu- 
tions has  been  left  to  the  city  cotmciL 
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THE  NEW  YORK  COLORED  MISSION. 


The  New  York  Colored  Mission  has 
been  conducting  a  unique  and 
valuable  work  for  thirty-five  years. 
It  was  organized  in  1865  as  the 
African  Sunday  School  Association 
by  a  small  band  of  workers  deeply 
interested  in  the  contrabands  who 
ilocked  to  the  city  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War.  Its  object  from  the 
first  has  been  the  religious,  moral, 
and  social  elevation  of  the  negro 
people.  In  1871  it  was  incorporated 
under  its  present  title.  The  premises 
at  13s  West  Thirtieth  Street  were 
purchased  and  a  mission  building 
erected  which  is  still  occupied  by 
the  society.  In  1898  the  city  ac- 
quired a  title  to  the  property  by 
right  of  eminent  domain,  taking  it 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  sta- 
tion house  which  adjoins  it.  The 
Mission  must  accordingly  seek  a  new 
home.  Two  lots  have  been  pur- 
chased in  West  Thirtieth  Street  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues, 
with  a  frontage  of  forty-three  feet, 
on  which  it  is  purposed  to  erect  a 
building  to  cost  about  $60,000.  The 
money  received  from  the  city  was 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  new  site, 
and  about  $10,000  has  been  raised  for 
the  new  building.  An  opportunity 
is  therefore  presented  to  the  friends 
of  the  colored  people  in  this  city. 

The  different  departments  of  the 
Mission's  work  include  chapel  ser- 
vices, Sunday  school,  employment 
office,  lodging-rooms  for  women, 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  cooking 
classes,  sewing  school,  mothers'  cir- 
cle, and  district  nursing.  During 
the  year  1900,  2,162  service  places 
were  filled  from  the  employment 
office,  2,349  visits  were  made  to 
families,  and  9,369  nights'  lodgings 
fiUTiished. 


THE  PHILANTHROPY  OF  A  YEAR. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  keeps  a 
record  of  donations  to  educational 
institutions,  libraries,  art  museums, 
charities,  and  religious  enterprises 
of  various  kinds.  According  to  this 
paper  such  contributions  in  1899 
amounted  to  $79,749,956;  in  1900, 
to  $62,461,304,  and  last  year  the 
total  was  $123,888,732.  This 
amount  is  classified  as  follows: 
$68,850,961  has  been  given  to  col- 
leges, universities,  academies,  semi- 
naries, and  institutes;  $22,217,470 
to  charities  of  various  kinds;  $15,- 
388,700  to  libraries;  $11,133,112  ta 
museums  and  art  galleries,  and  $6,- 
298,489  to  churches.  The  latter 
sum,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
ordinary  church  offerings,  but  only 
specified  sums  left  by  will  or  pre- 
sented outright.  More  than  half  of 
this  great  sum  has  been  given  by 
three  persons,  as  follows:  Andrew 
Carnegie,  $42,888,500;  Jane  L. 
Stanford,  $30,000,000,  and  John  D 
Rockefeller,  $2,889,750.  In  the  de- 
tailed list  there  are  twenty-eight 
gifts  ranging  from  $500,000  to  $30.- 
000,000,  for  various  purposes,  and 
fifty-one  gifts  to  colleges,  ranging 
from  $100,000  to  $30,000,000. 

Classified  Advertisements. 
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The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Assembly  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  this  week  re[X)rted  favor- 
ably the  Brackett-Rogers  Bill 
to  abolish  the  boards  of  man- 
agers of  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity for  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  the  insane  and 
who  are  competent  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject  to  present 
their  objections  to  this  measure.  In 
response  to  a  request  for  a  hearing, 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
was  informed  on  Tuesday  morning 
that  the  Committee  would  hear  its 
views  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  that 
afternoon.  Since  in  order  to  reach 
Albany  in  time  for  the  hearing  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  New  York 
City  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
this    notice,    it    was    impossible    to 


secure  anything  remotely  approach- 
ing a  fair  representation  of  the  op- 
position ;  or  for  the  two  or  three  who 
did  go  in  response  to  this  summons 
to  do  more  than  enter  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  the  report  of  so  radical 
and  revolutionary  a  measure  with- 
out discussion  and  without  consid- 
eration. The  greatest  courtesy  was 
shown  to  those  who  appeared,  even 
an  executive  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee being  interrupted  to  hear 
their  views,  but  this  does  not  lessen 
the  flagfrant  injustice  of  reporting 
the  bill  in  exactly  one  week  after  its 
introduction  without  an  opportunity 
for  citizens  throughout  the  state  to 
examine  the  bill,  to  become  familiar 
with  its  provisions,  or  to  express 
their  views.^ 


0  0 


It  was  pleaded  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  administration  to  have  a  short 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  also 
that  an  opportunity  would  doubtless 
be  given  for  discussion  in  the  Senate, 
This  cool  abdication  of  the  delibera- 
tive function  of  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  is  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment in  state  government.  It 
is  not  as  if  the  step  under  discussion 
were  one  which  had  long  been  before 
the  public  and  upon  which  public 
opinion  had  definitely  crystallized. 
The  suggestion  in  the  Governor's 
Message  was  a  surprise  even  to 
those  who  have  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  improved 
care  of  the  insane.  There  is  no 
popular  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  boards  of  managers.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  even  restiveness 
under  what  some  believe  to  be  the 
arbitrary  and  unduly  extensive  pow- 


*Since  the  above  was  in  type  it  has  been  announced  that,  in  deference  to  the  widespread 
demand  for  further  hearing,  the  bill  has  been  recommitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  after 
having  been  advanced  to  third  reading,  and  that  this  hearing  will  be  a  joint  one  before 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  two  houses  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  January  22.  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  ^^ 
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ers  of  the  Lunacy  Commission.  The 
Commission  is  clearly  responsible 
for  any  financial  errors,  whether  of 
extravagance  or  the  opposite,  that 
have  been  committed.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  administration  of 
the  hospitals  has  been  extravagant. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the 
expenditures  have  been  less  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  hospitals  than 
their  needs  would  have  justified,  but 
if  there  has  been  extravagance,  the 
Commission,  and  not  the  managers, 
are  responsible. 

The  arguments  brought  forward, 
therefore,  in  the  message  and  in  the 
discussion  to  show  that  the  boards 
of  managers  should  be  abolished  are 
absolutely  inconclusive  and  beside  the 
point.  The  managers  alone  introduce 
into  the  administration  of  the  hos- 
pitals that  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  insane  patients  and 
that  close  touch  between  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  community  which  are  essential 
for  the  prevention  of  abuses  and  the 
retention  of  a  spirit  of  humanity  in 
the  care  of  the  insane.  To  enthone 
official  bureaucracy  with  absolutely 
no  check  or  corrective  would  be 
a  needless  and  wicked  departure 
from  the  policy  which  the  state  has 
pursued.  Centralization  has  been 
carried  to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety. 

Economy  might  or  might  not  re- 
sult from  the  change.  Either  ex- 
travagance or  excessive  niggardli- 
ness might  be  expected,  according 
as  the  political  interests  or  personal 
views  of  the  administration  of  the 
day  might  dictate.  To  place  the 
superintendents  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Commission,  and  to  give  to 
the  latter  the  power  to  transfer  any 
of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
to  some  other  officer  whenever  there 
was  not  sufficient  grounds  for  dis- 


charging him,  would  be  to  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  professional  stand- 
ing of  the  superintendent,  and  to 
undermine  their  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  patients  committed  to 
their  care.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  welfare  of  23,000  in- 
sane patients  is  at  stake  in  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  and  not  merely  the 
continuance  in  office  of  volunteer 
members  of  boards  of  managers  who 
can  have  no  possible  personal  in- 
terest in  the  outcome,  other  than 
that  of  disinterested  citizens  earnest- 
ly desirious  of  caring  hiunanely  and 
efficiently  for  a  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate class  of  the  state's  depend- 
ents. 

4>    * 

0 

The  Governor  is  apparently  forti- 
fied by  numerous  instances  of  in- 
competency and  foolishness  on  the 
part  of  individual  managers,  and  in 
some  instances  even  on  the  part  of 
boards  of  managers.  It  is  desirable 
that  these  instances  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  all  of  the 
facts  set  forth.  But  even  if  such  in- 
stances exist,  they  cannot  outweigh 
the  fact,  well  known  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, that  a  large  number  of  man- 
agers, and  certainly  the  majority  of 
the  boards  are  competent  and  faith- 
ful, and  that  the  Governor,  who  ap- 
points the  members  of  these  boards, 
is  himself  responsible  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  appointments. 

We  think  that  reliance  should  be 
placed  upon  the  slower,  but  certain- 
ly, in  the  long  run,  entirely  effective, 
method  of  replacing  inefficient  man- 
agers by  the  appointment  of  such  as 
are  competent  and  faithful.  It  is, 
we  believe,  the  rule  that  an  absence 
from  three  successive  meetings  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  resig- 
nation, so  that  the  process  of  replac- 
ing   unsatisfactorypigi|i^|p^^@^(3gle 
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those  who  have  the  necessary  quali- 
fications might  go  on  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  most  energetic  and 
businesslike  governor  could  desire. 


A  bill  has  made  its  annual  reap- 
pearance in  the  Assembly  at  Albany, 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  New  York 
City  to  appropriate  $25,000  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  coal  to  the  poor 
of  the  five  boroughs,  and  authorizing 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
to  make  such  distribution.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Prince  is  the  author  of  the  bill. 
Inasmuch  as  Mayor  Low,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  was  instrumental 
in  abolishing  just  such  a  distribution 
in  Brooklyn,  and  has  since  presented 
a  report  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  testify- 
ing to  the  good  results  of  this  action, 
and  inasmuch  as  Commissioner 
Folks  of  the  Department  of  Char- 
ities, has  appeared  at  Albany  in  his 
capacity  of  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  to  op- 
pose this  particular  measure  on 
the  ground  chiefly  that  the  De- 
partment of  Charities  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
wards  more  money  than  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment was  ever  willing  to  give;  it 
may  be  assumed  that  any  discussion 
of  Mr.  Prince's  bill  will  be  of 
academic  interest  only.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Harburger  is  not  at  Albany 
this  year  it  is  impossible  that  the 
issues  presented  in  this  bill  should  be 
adequately  discussed.  What  is  a 
debate  on  free  coal  without  charges 
of  anti-semitism  and  extravagant 
salaries?  And  why  pass  a  bill 
authorizing  a  board  and  a  depart- 
ment to  do  what  neither  of  them 
would  have  the  remotest  idea  of  do- 
ing if  they  had  authority?     In  the 


words  of  the  Hon.  James  Oliver,  or 
was  it  the  Hon.  Daniel  Finn,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  we  advise  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Prince  to  read  history. 


*  0 


The  Schoolhouse  Commission, 
at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Civic 
League,  gave  a  public  hearing  on 
January  3  on  the  question  of  pro- 
viding ample  playgrounds  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  schoolhouses 
to  be  erected  by  the  Commission. 
The  hearing  g^ew  out  of  a  report 
that  some  of  the  proposed  new  school- 
houses  in  the  populous  older  parts 
of  the  city  were  likely  to  be  built  on 
lots  that  would  be  too  small  to  allow 
for  reasonably  spacious  play- 
grounds. Mr.  Robert  L.  Ra3rmond, 
counsel  of  the  Civic  League,  opened 
the  hearing  and  stated  its  position  to 
be  that  "a  new  school-building  to- 
day, erected  at  the  public  expense, 
without  a  3rard  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils,  is  worse  than  no  school- 
building  at  all.  If  the  Commission 
has  not  money  enough  for  building 
schoolhouses  with  a  3rard,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  children  to  stay  in  their 
temporary  quarters  until  the  Com- 
mission has  the  money  with  which 
to  build  houses  with  yards.  To  build 
a  school  without  a  playground  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  trend  of  mod- 
ern ideas.  Basements  are  hardly  a 
substitute  for  outdoor  air ;  no  matter 
how  well  planned  or  organized,  they 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  yard.*' 

This  position  was  sustained  by 
Mayor  Henry  L.  Higginson  and 
many  others  among  the  most  in- 
fluential and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Boston. 

* 
The  nominations  made  by  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
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dition  of  the  Poor  for  trustees  of 
Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals,  have 
been  received  by  Mayor  Low.  Seven 
trustees  are  to  be  appointed,  and 
fourteen  were  named  as  provided  by 
law.  All  or  any  of  these  nomina- 
tions may  be  ignored  by  the  Mayor 
if  he  chooses,  as  he  has  full  authority 
to  go  outside  of  the  list  if  he  desires. 
The  names  proposed  are  as  follows : 
Dr.  John  Winters  Brannan,  James 
K.  Paulding,  Marcus  Stine,  Myles 
Tiemey,  Samuel  Sachs,  Howard 
Townsend,  John  J.  Barry,  Charles 
MacDonald,  Felix  M.  Warburg, 
Theodore  E.  Tack,  Winslow  S. 
Pearce,  Henry  R.  Ickelheimer,  J. 
Hampden  Robb,  Francis  C.  Hunt- 
ing^n.  The  list  contains  one 
physician,  four  lawyers,  four  bank- 
ers, one  builder,  one  civil  engineer, 
and  one  merchant. 


0  0 


The  Board  of  Health  of  Winnipeg 
recently  appointed  a  special  sub- 
committee to  report  on  the  de- 
sirability of  establishing  a  sana- 
torium for  consumptives  in  Mani- 
toba. A  report  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  step  has  been 
presented.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
dryness  of  the  air  and  the  g^eat 
amount  of  sunshine  in  that  climate 
are  decided  advantages.  Under  ex- 
isting conditions  a  poor  man  who 
contracts  consumption  is  practically 
doomed,  and  is  for  a  long  period  a 
focus  oif  infection.  On  accotmt  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
cost  of  fuel,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain,  save  in  the  homes  of  the 
rich,  those  conditions  of  ventilation 
which  are  most  important.  The 
estimated  cost  of  building  and  main- 
taining an  institution  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  fifty  patients  is  $30,- 
000  for  the  building,  and  $18,250 
for  one  year's  treatment.     With  a 


probable  revenue  from  patients  of 
$6,000,  or  $10  per  month,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  in  excess  of  the 
revenue  would  be  $12,250. 


0  * 


Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brown,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Charities  Review, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Homer  Folks  as 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  York,  entering 
upon  his  duties  on  January  16. 


* 


At  the  second  public  conference 
of  the  friendly  visitors  of  the  Brook- 
Ijm  Bureau  of  Charities,  held  on 
January  13,  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  de- 
livered an  address  on  "Some  Un- 
solved Problems  in  Tenement-house 
Life."  The  address  was  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  some  features  of 
tenement-house  conditions  in  Brook- 
lyn. 


0  0 


A  site  for  the  Stony  Wold  Sana- 
torium has  been  secured  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Kushaqua,  containing  some 
2,400  acres  of  land.  The  directors 
of  the  Sanatorium  hope  to  begin 
building  in  the  early  spring,  but  are 
dependent  upon  the  public  for  more 
generous  contributions  in  order  to  do 


so. 


0  0 
0 


The  Associated  Charities  of  Minne- 
apolis has  planned  a  series  of  four 
meetings  to  be  held  during  the  pres- 
ent winter  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  charitable  interests  of 
that  city.  The  first  of  the  series, 
held  on  January  8  was  a  decided 
success,  being  attended  by  250  dele- 
gates from  the  various  churches  and 
charitable  societies.  The  general 
topic  for  the  next  meeting,  January 
29,  is  "Social  Betterment,"  and  com- 
prises a  discussion  of  social  settle-C 
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ments,  industrial  education,  hos- 
pital and  district  nursing,  and 
friendly  visiting.  On  February  19, 
"The  Protection  of  the  Friendless'* 
will  be  considered  as  follows :  The 
work  of  the  municipal  court,  the 
need  of  a  juvenik  court  and  of  a 
woman's  reformatory,  the  truant 
school,  and  the  care  of  friendless 
children  and  adults.  On  March  19 
the  topic  will  be  "The  Relation  of 
the  State  to  Social  Problems,"  un- 
der which  general  head  will  be  dis- 
cussed the  following  subjects :  The 
state  as  a  factor  in  the  charitable 
problem.  The  agencies  of  the  state, 
The  missing  links  in  the  state  system, 
and,  The  state  and  local  problems. 

m   m 
m 

The  first  of  the  monthly  confer- 
ences to  be  held  this  winter  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  of  New  York  City 
is  announced  for  January  21  at  11 
A.  M.,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
United  Charities  Building,  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street.  The 
following  addresses  will  be  deliv- 
ered: "Racial  Distinctions,  Factors 
to  be  Recognized  in  Providing  for 
the  People,"  J.  L.  Nascher,  M.  D. ; 
"Social  Halls  Association,"  Miss 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  head  worker  of 
Nurses'  Settlement ;  "The  People's 
Institute — Its  Provision  and  Attrac- 
tions," Mr.  Charles  Sprague  Smith, 
director. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited. 
No  tickets  are  required. 

* 
To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

In  the  article  in  Charities,  Jan- 
uary 4,  called  "Problems  for  Charity 
Workers/'  the  question  would  seem 
to  me  best  answered  by  putting  the 
blame  on  the  immigration  laws.  Why 
was  this  woman  and  one  child  al- 


lowed to  land  when  she  was  leaving 
"four"  others  behind  deprived  of  a 
mother's  care  ?  I  would  see  a  relief 
for  much  that  is  wrong  in  the  action 
of  these  immigrants  if  the  law 
would  exclude  the  coming  of  one 
parent  without  his  or  her  entire 
family.  In  the  first  place  the  qual- 
ity of  immigrants  would  be  better  if 
only  those  who  came  as  families 
were  allowed  to  land.  As  it  now  is 
a  parent  comes  here,  obtains  a  legal 
residence,  sends  for  a  whole  brood 
of  offspring  and  immediately  shoves 
them  on  the  public  as  charges.  A 
well-constituted  parent  will  not  leave 
his  or  her  family  to  suflFer  i%  order 
to  obtain  legal  rights  in  another 
country;  and  then  in  my  hiunble 
estimation  it  encourages  desertion, 
for  most  such  parents  are  of  a  rov- 
ing, careless  nature.  If  a  family  are 
too  poor  to  come  as  a  whole,  then  it 
would  seem  as  though  this  country 
were  as  well  off  without  them.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  young,  hardy, 
untrammelled  ones  to  come  and  seek 
to  better  their  future  lives,  but  why 
are  we  (in  an  outburst  of  sympathy 
for  the  unhappy  conditions  of  the 
Asiastic  or  European  life)  to  accept 
the  burden  of  their  lives?  Filling 
our  institutions  with  their  children 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  having  to 
study  how  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming criminals  seems  worse.  If 
our  own  people  were  never  in  want 
all  this  sympathy  for  the  foreign 
sufferers  might  seem  right,  but  I 
think  we  simply  make  the  lives  of 
our  own  poor  harder  by  opening  our 
doors  as  the  clearing  house  of  the 
earth.  The  factory  wage  would  be 
better  if  this  low  grade  of  immigrant 
did  not  tend  to  keep  it  down.  Not 
only  can  they  not  support  them- 
selves, but  they  make  it  harder  for 
others  to  be  cogijorj^blgctegl^y 
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ways  it  seems  to  rac  a  question  of 
immigrations  laws,  and  in  this  case 
and  hundreds  of  others  the  preven- 
tion of  one  member  of  a  married 
couple  coming  without  all  that  he  or 
she  is  responsible  for  would  be  a 
great  help  in  freeing  our  orphanages 
and  prisons  from  their  present  bur- 
dens. 
( Signed)  Helen  Lauterbach. 

m 

.\n  inmate  of  a  home  for  aged,  a 
man  of  refinement,  whose  chief 
pleasure  is  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, feels  the  lack  of  works  of 
reference  on  Biblical  geography  and 
antiquities.  A  visitor  found  him 
using  Barrow's  Biblical  Geography, 
which  he  had  drawn  from  the  libra- 
ry of  the  "Home"  and  found  helpful. 
His  desire,  however,  is  to  own  one 
or  more  similar  reference  works  so 
that  he  can  use  them  at  all  times. 
Charities  publishes  these  facts  in 
the  hope  that  this  rather  unusual 
need  may  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  some  reader. 

* 
The  United  Jewish  Charities, 
an  organization  representing  the 
union  of  the  Jewish  charitable  so- 
cieties in  Kansas  City,  has  moved 
into  a  comfortable  new  home.  The 
organization  is  conducted  along 
lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the 
Associated  Charities.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  educational 
work,  and  effort  in  this  direction 
will  be  increased  during  the  ensuing 
year.  At  present  there  are  main- 
tained a  sewing  school  for  [X)or 
girls,  a  free  kindergarten,  and  free 
baths.  The  various  Jewish  so- 
cieties acting  separately  have  ex- 
pended between  $6,000  and  $7,000 
a  year  in  charitable  work.  The 
superintendent  of  the  united  so- 
ciet'es  bel^ev'^es  that  under  the  svs- 


tem  now  adopted  not  less  than  $10,- 
000  will  be  paid  out  during  the  first 
year. 


*  * 


The  National  Sanatoriimi  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  has  given  a  pledge 
to  establish  in  Toronto  or  on  its  bor- 
ders, within  a  year,  an  institution 
which  will  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred patients  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis. Consequently  the  project 
to  establish  a  mtmicipa)  sanatorium 
for  consumptives  will  not  be  pressed, 
although  a  by-law  had  been  contem- 
plated authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  $50,000  for  this  purpose. 

m  0 

* 

The  Small  Parks  Commission  of 
Chicago  has  formulated  a  plan  to 
reclaim  some  part  of  the  lake  front 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  They 
have  recommended  that  a  tract  not 
far  from  the  district  of  the  city 
where  the  housing  conditions  are 
worst  be  purchased  and  fitted  up  for 
purposes  of  recreation  and  bath- 
ing. This  site  is  valued  at  $650,000. 
A  number  of  other  sites  have  been 
visited  by  the  South  Side  Commit- 
tee of  the  Commission,  and  addi- 
tional purchases  may  be  recom- 
mended. The  means  for  securing 
these  tracts  have,  however,  not  been 
provided. 

After  years  of  difficulties,  the 
Board  of  Coiitrol  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  in  Colorado, 
has  finally  secured  the  construction 
of  suitable  buildings  upon  a  site 
owned  by  the  state,  and  the  future  of 
this  institution  is  now  assured.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  past, 
the  percentage  of  inmates  per- 
manently saved  and  placed  in  self- 
support  has  been  high.  All  this 
work  has  been  done  without  com- 
pensation, the  Board  of  Control  nat£ 
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being  given  compensation,  even  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  Board. 
At  the  last  legislative  session,  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  amend  the  law  to 
give  this  Board  a  per  diem  fee  and 
expenses,  but  the  Board  opposed  the 
bill.  

MR.  HOMER  FOLKS  AND  THE  STATE  CHARITIES 


FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  GEO.  F.  CANFIELD, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION.  AT  A 
MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
ON  JANUARY  ID,    I902. 


Mr.  Folks — ^you  are  still  Mr. 
Folks  to  us  until  the  last  words  of 
official  farewell  have  been  spoken — 
you  remember  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Managers,  when 
your  resignation  was  read,  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  a  committee  with 
power  to  take  such  action  as  seemed 
fitting  under  the  circumstances. 
This  was  done  because  we  all  felt 
that  after  your  nearly  nine  years 
of  splendid  services  and  loyal  devo- 
tion to  this  Association,  something 
more  was  called  for  than  the  mere 
formal  acceptance  of  your  resigna- 
tion with  regrets.  We  all  felt  that 
we  should,  in  some  way,  give  ex- 
pression to  our  appreciation  of  what 
you  had  done  for  us  and  our  per- 
sonal esteem  and  regard  for  you. 

It  is  now  nearly  nine  years  since 
you  entered  upon  the  duties  of  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association.  These  years  have  been 
a  period  of  the  most  useful  and 
beneficent  activity  on  the  part  of 
this  Association,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  achievements  during  this  peri- 
od. The  position  and  influence  of 
this  Association  are,  I  believe,  to-day 
stronger  than  ever  before.  Under 
the  by-laws  of  our  Association,  you, 
as   secretary,   have  been   the   chief 


executive  officer,  and  as  such  you 
have  had  to  sustain  the  burden  and 
responsibility  of  all  its  important 
general  work.  So  far  as  the  efforts 
of  men  connected  with  our  Associa- 
tion are  concerned,  it  is  no  mere 
perfunctory  remark  for  an  occasion 
of  this  kind  to  say  that  the  Asso- 
ciation is  indebted  to  you  more  than 
to  any  other  one  person  for  what 
it  has  accomplished  in  the  past  and 
for  the  splendid  prestige  which  it 
now  enjoys. 

You  came  to  your  duties  with  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  whole  subject 
of  charity  and  with  mind  eager  and 
open  to  learn  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  organized  charity 
should  be  conducted.  Without  los- 
ing sight  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  of  the  things  which  should 
always  be  striven  for,  you  have  been 
quick  to  perceive  from  year  to  year 
the  limits  of  the  practically  attain- 
able, and  you  have  always  been  con- 
tent to  accept  what  was  attainable, 
provided  only  that  you  could  see  it 
was  a  step  toward  the  realization  of 
what  was  better  and  what  was  best. 
As  a  representative  of  this  Associa- 
tion before  the  Legislature,  before 
boards  of  estimates  and  apportion- 
ment, in  your  dealings  with  adminis- 
trative officers,  and  in  your  con- 
ference with  members  of  this  Board, 
you  have  exhibited  resourcefulness, 
patience,  sound  judgment,  and 
sense,  and  what  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, in  speaking  of  you  the  other 
day  (we  sometimes  talk  about  you 
behind  your  back),  characterized  as 
sweet  reasonableness — all  qualities 
very  useful,  if  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  the  strenuous  life  of  this 
Republic,  for  supplementing  sound 
judgment  and  devotion  to  ideals 
and  for  making  them  count  as  effect- 
ive forces  in  practical  affairs.^^1^  . 
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I  am  sure  that  you  will  recognize 
the    fact   that   the   experience   and 
training  which  you   have   received 
<kiring  your  career  as  secretary  and 
the  growth  which  has  come  to  you 
with  your  responsibilities  here  have 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in 
equipping   you    for   the    larger    re- 
sponsibilities   which,    as    Commis- 
sioner of  Charities,  you  have  as- 
sumed.    It  is  a  recognition  of  this 
fact  which  mitigates  for  us  all  the 
regrets  and  sense  of  loss  caused  by 
your    resignation.      We   are   all    a 
hopeful  band  of  patriots,   devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  the  interests  of 
this  great  city,  the  dear  sweet  mis- 
tress of  us  all,  and  we  cannot  let  our 
thoughts  dwell  long  upon  the  loss  to 
this  Association,  when  we  think  of 
the  greater  gain  to  the  larger  com- 
munity of  which  we  form  a  part. 
We  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  problems  with  which  you  will 
have  to  deal.    We  know  something 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  you  will 
have  to  contend.    We  also  know  that 
you  will  be  equal  to  them  all.     In- 
deed, we  know  that  within  the  limits 
of  this  state  our  honorable  Mayor 
could  not  have  selected  a  man  better 
fitted  for  this  task  than  you  in  point 
of  knowledge,  experience,  and  abil- 
ity.   For  these  reasons,  this  must  be 
considered  an  occasion  not  so  much 
for  regrets  as  for  congratulations. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  LABORFR. 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uary, Prof.  John  Bates  Clark 
has  an  article,  "Recollections  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,"  in  which  he 
writes,  from  the  view  point  of  the 
year  2001,  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  that  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  in  the  century  that  lies 
before  us. 


The  public  celebration  marking 
the  passing  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  supposed  to  conclude  with  a  meet- 
ing devoted  to  personal  recollections 
by  men  whose  lives  had  extended 
through  the  most  of  the  hundred 
years  just  passed.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  these  addresses,  the  speaker, 
who  has  just  referred  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  interests  of  labor- 
ers and  capitalists,  is  made  to  say: 

"The  enlightened  policy  of  the 
new  labor  unions  gave  us  our 
'schools  of  industry,'  or  'tramp 
houses,'  as  they  were  once  called. 
You  may  not  remember  that  the 
original  purpose  of  them  was  to  fur- 
nish work  for  the  unemployed,  and 
not  to  give  instruction  or  to  examine 
candidates  for  admission  to  the 
various  trades.  They  grew  naturally 
into  the  institution  which,  as  you 
know,  has  taken  the  only  great  evil 
out  of  our  progressive  industry. 
When  men  lose  their  occupations  by 
the  inventions  of  a  new  machine,  the 
schools  keep  them  employed,  at  a  re- 
duced rate  of  pay,  till  they  can  learn 
a  new  craft  and  find  a  place  to  prac- 
tice it.  This  instruction  could  not 
be  given,  except  at  a  ruinous  cost 
to  the  state,  unless  the  schools  made 
goods  and  sold  them  in  the  market; 
and  well  do  I  remember  how  the 
proposal  to  do  this  was  once  com- 
bated. Would  not  the  products  of 
these  schools  overstock  the  markets? 
Would  they  not  be  sold  cheaply,  and 
be  the  means  of  breaking  down  the 
prices  of  goods  made  in  the  ordinary 
shops  ?  Would  they  not  throw  good 
workmen  out  of  employment  ?  'Very 
well,*  said  the  advocates  of  the 
scheme,  'we  will  see  to  it  that  the 
goods  made  in  these  training  shops 
never  reach  the  general  markets  at 
all.  We  will  have  farms,  flouring 
mills,  bakeries.  wg.o.|en^  jnOo^jgg^i^ 
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mills,  shoeshops,  etc.,  and  we  will 
make  in  them  just  the  varieties  of 
goods  that  the  inmates  need  for  their 
own  use.  We  will  pay  these  men  in 
orders  on  the  shops  themselves.  The 
idle  throng  that  lives  in  misery,  and 
is  both  a  burden  and  a  menace  to 
the  country,  shall  be  changed  into  an 
independent,  self-sustaining  popula- 
tion.' For  a  few  years  this  was 
done. 

**We  had  within  the  general  body 
of  the  people  a  class  of  workers  so 
organized  that  they  catered  solely 
to  their  own  wants,  and  lived  much 
as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had 
been  the  sole  population  of  a  large 
and  productive  island.  They  neither 
bought  goods  from  the  ordinary 
makers  nor  sold  them  to  the  ordi- 
nary consumers.  If  all  the  unem- 
ployed had  been  taken  bodily  out  of 
the  country,  the  effect  on  the  remain- 
ing population  would  have  been 
much  the  same  as  was  that  of  these 
places  of  refuge  and  instruction. 
There  was,  however,  this  important 
gain  from  the  presence  of  the 
schools :  They  received  from  this  en- 
vironing society  every  man  who  lost 
his  employment,  and  in  due  time 
gave  back  a  man  trained  to  work 
well,  and  they  put  him  into  a  place 
where  his  work  was  needed.  While 
there  was  no  commerce  in  goods  be- 
tween the  world  of  the  schools  and 
the  larger  world  about  them,  there 
was  a  constant  exchange  of  men  be- 
tween them ;  and  in  these  exchanges 
society  without  was  vastly  the  gain- 
er. 

"This  isolating  of  the  schools  was 
before  long  abandoned,  since  every 
one  saw  that  merging  the  smaller 
market  for  goods  which  the  schools 
contained  within  themselves  in  the 
larger    and    more    general    market 
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could  endanger  no  one's  position.  If 
the  apprentices  of  the  state  sold  their 
products  to  other  citizens,  they 
would  buy  products  in  return,  and 
for  nothing  would  the  demand  be 
reduced.  It  was  this  step  which  put 
the  beneficent  institution  on  its 
present  footing  as  a  natural  clearing 
house  for  labor,  to  which  every  one 
applies  when  he  wants  trained  em- 
ployees. The  idea  that  a  system 
which  finds  work  for  all  who  need 
it  can  deprive  men  of  employment 
while  it  is  fulfilling  its  purpose  would 
occur  to  no  one  to-day;  and  it  will 
take  an  effort  of  imagination  on  your 
part  to  put  yourselves  into  the  place 
of  those  who  once  actually  enter- 
tained it  Very  real  and  serious, 
however,  was  this  early  opposition 
to  employing  tramps,  prisoners, 
paupers,  pupils  of  schools,  soldiers, 
or  any  other  persons  whom  the  state 
might  take  into  wardship,  in  making 
goods  that  should  be  offered  for  sale. 
We  are  well  rid  of  a  bad  delusion. 

"Naturally  and  quite  easily  these 
schools  became  places  for  testing  the 
attainments  of  men  who  wished  to 
be  enroled  in  trade  unions,  though 
it  is  only  recently  that  a  certificate 
from  one  of  them  has  been  required 
of  every  such  applicant.  Through 
this  gateway  to-day  every  candidate 
for  a  position  must  pass ;  and  the  re- 
deem'ng  fact  is  that  every  one  can 
pass  it  if  he  has  the  needed  skill ;  and 
if  he  has  not  the  skill,  he  can  gain  it 
in  the  schools  themselves." 
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SOME  PROBATION  WORK  IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BY   ADA   ELIOT. 


Some  time  since  a  boy  was  found 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  toward 
his  mother.  He  stated  that  drink 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  trouble,  ex- 
pressed contrition,  and  on  his  prom- 
ise to  do  better  was  placed  on  pro- 
bation. A  short  time  after,  the  pro- 
bation officer  called  at  the  home, 
and  obeying  the  usual  summons  to 
"come  in,"  opened  the  door.  "Well, 
what  do  you  want?"  called  out  a 
strident  voice.  The  speaker  proved 
to  be  the  mother,  a  strongly  built 
woman  with  a  knowing,  determined 
face,  and  eyes  with  the  gimlet  look 
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of  quick  temper  in  them — a  mother 
who  would  spank  and  be  indulgent. 
In  the  course  of  mutual  vituperation 
between  her  and  her  young  son,  who 
was  present,  it  came  out  that,  in  or- 
der to  circumvent  her  husband's  ob- 
jections to  having  liquor  in  the 
house,  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  this  boy  to  bring  in  beer  to 
her  on  the  sly.  Presently,  she  led 
her  visitor  through  a  roomy,  neat 
apartment  to  the  parlor,  and  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand  remarked  that  a 
woman  couldn't  keep  a  place  look- 
ing like  that  if  she  drank  much.  In 
the  midst  of  her  abuse  of  her  young- 
est born,  which  she  had  thus  with- 
drawn herself  to  the  front  room 
to  vent  uncontradicted,  she  called 
the  officer's  attention  to  a  large  gilt- 
framed  photograph  resting  on  an 
easel.  It  was  the  picture  of  her  five 
children,  taken  when  they  were  all 
little.  They  were  grouped  in  a  still- 
life  rowboat,  tethered  by  the  edge 
of  a  glassy  pond  bordered  with 
water  lilies.  "That's  Harry,"  she 
said,  pointing  with  pride  to  the 
smallest.  "He  was  a  pretty  little 
fellow." 

Harry  was  convinced  that  he 
couldn't  keep  his  probation  if  he  re- 
mained at  home,  and  went  to  Buf- 
falo in  search  of  work  he  had  heard 
of  in  that  city.  A  week  later  he  was 
back,  found  a  good  job,  and  is  hand- 
ing in  most  of  his  wages  to  his  par- 
ents.     His  mother,  ^^a^  hj^r^cjj^gj^ 
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gave  him  one  dollar  out  of  his  last 
pay  to  go  to  the  theater.  He  re- 
turned in  half  an  hour  or  so  with 
two  tickets  for  herself  and  his  older 
sister.  **None  of  the  others  would 
have  done  that,"  said  the  mother, 
"steady  as  they  are.  He  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  of  the  lot.  Isn't  it 
funny?" 

II. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which 
abandonment  cases  are  put  on  pro- 
bation. The  magistrate  either  mere- 
ly orders  the  defendant  to  support  his 
family,  sometimes  desigriating  the 
amount  to  be  paid  and  sometimes 
not,  or  he  directs  that  the  defendant 
secure  bonds  for  a  definite  weekly 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Charities  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  wife  and  children,  and, 
in  default  of  bonds,  suspends  the 
alternative  sentence  of  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  such  a  peri- 
od as  the  weekly  payments  are 
regularly  made.  The  duty  of 
the  probation  officer  is  to  arrest 
the  delinquent  in  case  he  disobeys 
the  order  of  the  court.  The  second 
of  these  methods  works  well.  The 
husband  pays  his  money  to  the  ali- 
mony clerk  at  the  foot  of  East  Twen- 
ty-sixth Street,  and  the  wife  calls 
there  for  it.  The  probation  officer 
sees  the  man's  receipts.  The  first  ar- 
rangement is  too  loose  to  bring  satis- 
factory results.  In  case  the  husband 
claims  he  has  paid,  and  the  wife  as- 
serts that  he  has  not,  the  poor  proba- 
tion officer  is  pretty  much  put  to  it. 
Even  if  the  woman  swears  her  better 
half  is  doing  his  duty,  and  even  if 
she  gives  him  receipts,  the  nature 
of  wives  being  what  it  is,  no  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  either  in  her 
word  or  her  signature.  Wives  are 
a  genus  by  themselves.  After  all, 
they  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 


make  more  than  one  complaint 
against  their  husbands.  They  would 
be  contemptible  creatures  if  they 
were  not  willing  to  stand  a  great 
deal  before  they  could  bring  them- 
selves to  having  the  father  of  their 
children  imprisoned.  The  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  its  orders  are 
obeyed  should  rest  on  the  court. 
III. 
All  of  the  magistrates  except 
Judge  Hogan  and  Judge  Pool  have 
appointed  police  officers  to  take 
charge  of  cases  placed  on  probation. 
Each  of  the  officers  follows  his  judge 
from  court  to  court.  Accordinof  to 
the  new  charter  which  went  into 
effect  January  i,  1902,  "The  Board 
of  City  Magistrates  of  each  division 
of  the  City  of  New  York  shall  as- 
sign the  probation  officers  appointed 
by  it  to  the  various  city  magistrates' 
courts  in  its  division,  and  each  pro- 
bation officer  shall  act  only  as  an 
officer  of  the  city  magistrates'  court 
to  which  he  is  so  assigned."  This 
provision  is  of  prime  importance.  If 
the  probationers  are  to  be  expected 
to  report  regularly,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  always  come  to  the 
same  place.  If  the  probation  officer 
is  to  gain  an  influence  over  his  dif- 
ferent cases,  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  see  them  himself  each  time 
and  not  delegate  the  interview  to  any 
attache  of  the  court  who  is  obliging 
enough  to  perform  the  duty  for  him 
when  he  himself  is  in  attendance  at 
another  court.  As  for  visiting  the 
homes,  an  officer  who  has  any  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  would 
need  seven-leagued  boots  to  cover 
the  whole  of  New  York  City.  Even 
so  booted,  he  would  not  gain  the 
invaluable  local  knowledge  that 
comes  from  long-continued  work  in 
the  same  district.  Migratory  offi- 
cers are  handicapped  at  eyery  turn. 
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A  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  LUNAa  BULL. 


Two  hundred  men  and  women 
connected  with  charitable  work  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  gathered 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building,  on  Monday 
evening,  January  20,  to  protest 
against  the  legislation,  pending  at 
Albany,  providing  for  the  abolition 
of  the  boards  of  managers  of  the  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  There  was 
perfect  tmanimity  in  the  strong  feel- 
ing against  the  bill. 

Prof.  George  F.  Canfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation, presided  and  made  the 
opening  speech.  He  declared  that 
the  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  are  not  managed  in  an  ex- 
travagant manner.  During  the  past 
year  the  per  capita  cost  for  provisions 
for  the  inmates  has  been  ninety-four 
cents  a  week;  for  clothing,  $5.90  a 
year;  and  for  medical  supplies, 
eleven  cents  a  month. 

"The  sentiment  of  the  com- 
mtmity,"  he  said,  "demands  that  we 
treat  this  problem  as  something 
more  than  a  business  proposition. 
The  spirit  of  religion  and  humanity 
which  underlies  the  progressive  up- 
building of  public  charities  dictates 
this.  Any  political  party  which  has 
the  hardihood  to  array  itself  against 
this  public  sentiment  is  doom^." 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Huntmg- 
ton,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
declared  that  it  was  only  the  stern- 
est sense  of  duty  that  brought  him 
to  oppose  the  known  wishes  of  the 
chief  executive  of  the  state,  but  that 
on  principle  he  was  in  absolute  op- 
position to  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  boards  of  managers  he  believed 
to  be  the  connecting  link  between 
the  public  and  these  charities,  and 
absolutely     necessary     that     public 


opinion  might  exercise  its  due  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  William  Church  Osbom,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  State  Lunacy 
Commission,  made  one  of  the  most 
convincing  speeches  of  the  evening. 
"I  am  tmqualifiedly  and  unalterably 
opposed,"  he  said,  "to  every  line  of 
new  matter  in  the  bill.  Centralized 
authority  is  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  diverse  interests  of  the  widely 
separated  hospitals  for  the  insane  in 
this  state.  The  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  however  expert  its  mem- 
bers may  be,  cannot  exercise  close 
supervision  over  all  of  the  institu- 
tions." 

Mr.  Osborn  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  bill  proposed  to  take 
from  the  superintendent  the  power 
of  appointing  his  steward.  "Thus 
this  bill  which  ostensibly  is  designed 
to  unify  the  control  of  these  insti- 
tutions, acttially  introduces  into  each 
separate  hospital  a  duality  of  powers, 
the  result  of  which  cannot  but  be 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  un- 
fortunate inmates." 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the 
plan  to  do  away  with  the  treasurer 
now  appointed  for  each  institution 
would  throw  upon  the  superintend- 
ent an  immense  amount  of  clerical 
work,  thus  robbing  him  of  valuable 
time  and  inevitably  lowering  the 
standard  of  medical  care  in  the  in- 
stitution. 

Another  great  mistake  in  the  bill 
is  the  plan  to  place  under  one 
superintendent  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  one 
at  Flatbush  and  the  other  at  King's 
Park,  nearly  a  day's  journey  apart 
Thus  one  superintendent  would  not 
only  be  obliged  to  care  for  4,200  pa- 
tients, but  with  the  disadvantage  of 
their  being  in  widely  separated  hos- 
pitals.   In  the  Manhattan  State  Hos-  g 
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pital,  the  condition  would  be  even 
worse.  There  the  superintendent 
would  be  charged  with  the  care  of 
about  8,000  patients,  when  the  new 
buildings  at  Central  Islip  are  com- 
pleted, and  these,  too,  in  three 
separate  institutions,  each  of  which 
now  has  a  superintendent. 

Addresses  were  made  also  by 
Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  and  ex- 
Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  BOARDS  OF  MANAGERS  OF 
TNE  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANL 


FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BY  ABRAM  S.  HEWITT. 


"After  the  luminous  exposition  of 
this  question  by  the  chairman  and 
the  critical  analysis  of  the  proposed 
bill  by  Mr.  Osbom,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  certainly  to  go  into 
any  detailed  discussion  of  this  pend- 
ing bill.  I  spent  some  time  in  care- 
fully reading  the  proposed  measure. 
I  am  amazed  at  the  contradiction 
which  that  bill  contains  to  all  the 
experiences  of  charitable  administrar 
tion  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the 
passage  of  that  bill  will  put  the  state 
of  New  York  back  a  hundred  years 
in  reference  to  its  charitable  organi- 
zations and  administration.  Our 
charities  have  not  been  formed  by 
accident.  They  are  an  evolution  of 
patient  struggle,  of  great  experience, 
of  profound  conscience  on  the  part 
of  the  noblest  citizens  that  this  state 
has  produced. 

"I  think  that  no  one  ought  to  pre- 
tend to  say  a  word  who  has  not  had 
some  personal  experience,  some  con- 
nection with  these  charities  at  some 
time  or  other.  There  are  three  con- 
ditions possible  to  a  civilized  com- 
munity in  reference  to  its  charitable 
work:  The  first  is  that  which  Con- 
ines it  to  individual  effort;  the  sec- 


ond is  that  which  combines  indi- 
vidual effort  with  state  aid ;  and  the 
third  is  the  official  administration 
by  the  state  itself  of  the  charities  of 
the  state. 

"Now,  during  the  course  of  my 
life — which  has  not  been  brief,  as 
you  know — I  have  been  concerned 
in  every  phase  of  this  kind  of  char- 
itable work.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  charities  which 
are  administered  by  private  indi- 
viduals are  the  most  effective  and  the 
most  satisfactory,  but  private  effort 
is  never  adequate  to  the  demands 
which  are  met  in  a  growing  com- 
munity. My  observation  has  taught 
me  that  the  combination  of  private 
effort  with  state  or  municipal  aid  is 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  public 
charities.  I  want  to  be  distinctly 
understood;  I  think  it  is  impossible 
to  administer  public  charities  with- 
out the  aid  of  private  effort  of  good 
people,  of  people  who  are  willing 
and  who  desire  to  give  their  time 
to  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  are 
committed  to  the  charities  of  the 
state.  In  regard  to  the  official  char- 
ities— the  municipal  and  state  chari- 
ties— I  had  a  good  deal  of  experience. 
When  I  came  into  the  office  of  Mayor 
I  was  compelled  to  make  a  very  care- 
ful and  critical  study  of  the  state 
institutions.  I  confess  that  my 
heart  failed  me.  I  turned  from  the 
investigation  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
spair. There  was  scarcely  any  satis- 
faction to  be  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  charities  of  the  state  of  New 
York  at  that  time.  What  satisfaction 
there  was  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  very  devoted  public 
officers  who  were  doing  their  work 
conscientiously,  intelligently,  and 
thoroughly.  That  was  the  case  in 
the    lunatic    asylum    upon    Ward's 
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Island,  where  Dr.  MacDonald  was 
in  charge,  but  even  there  what  was 
revealed  was  most  shocking;  the 
most  intelligent  management  by  the 
head  of  the  institution,  with  the  most 
inadequate  means  to  perform  the 
work  required  of  it.  What  will  you 
say  when  I  tell  you  that  the  cooks 
in  the  lunatic  asylum  were  paupers 
detailed  from  the  workhouse  to 
prepare  the  food  for  these  unhappy 
creatures;  men  absolutely  ignorant 
of  every  particular  which  pertained 
to  the  proper  preparation  of  food, 
and  still  this  had  gone  on  for  years, 
and  these  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  were  all  in  vain,  be- 
cause it  was  utterly  ruined  in  the 
kitchen.  That  is  only  one  evidence 
of  the  kind  of  charity  which  in- 
variably comes  from  official  man- 
agement without  the  co-operation 
of  intelligent  volunteers  and  laymen. 

"Half  a  dozen  devoted  women — 
some  of  whom  I  see  in  this  room — 
amidst  strife  and  abuse,  regularly 
went  to  these  institutions  simply  to 
study  the  horrible  developments  and 
give  them  to  the  public,  in  order  to 
arouse  a  public  sentiment  which 
would  restore  them  to  some  standing 
of  common  decency. 

"In  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  insane  itself,  those  who  know  the 
history  of  the  New  York  Hospital — 
of  which  fifty  years  ago  I  was  one 
of  the  governors — others  who  know 
anything  about  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  will  tell  you 
that  the  g^eat  improvements  which 
have  been  made  have  not  been  made 
by  officials,  or  even  by  doctors ;  prac- 
tically the  Quakers  reformed  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  throughout 
the  habitable  world.  These  devoted 
men  and  women,  who  for  nearly  a 
half  century  gave  their  time,  their 
money,  their  efforts  for  reformation 


in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  have 
created  a  new  atmosphere  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  new  sense  of 
humanity,  and  that  sense  of  human- 
ity is  the  best  part  of  the  charities  of 
the  state  of  New  York  and  of  the 
civilized  world.  This  bill  undertakes 
to  wipe  out  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen 
the  whole  connection  between  this 
side  of  the  charities,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  and  the  subjects 
of  state  charities. 

"It  is  not  merely  a  setback,  a  re- 
version to  an  intolerable  condition  * 
of  things,  but  it  is  more  than  that; 
it  is  absolutely  in  contradiction  to 
the  whole  genius  of  the  people.  We, 
in  America,  have  never  been  willing 
to  be  governed  by  public  officials; 
they  are  our  servants.  We  are  the 
governors.  The  people  insist,  and 
they  will  insist  with  the  true  spirit 
which  has  made  the  progress  of  the 
past  thousand  years  possible — they 
will  insist  that  the  charities  of  the 
state  shall  not  be  robbed  of  the  in- 
dividual element  of  volunteer  super- 
vision and  service.  When  you  go 
home  to-night  and  read  your  news- 
papers you  will  note  this  incident — 
the  address  of  Mayor  Low  to  a  com- 
mission of  seven  selected  gentlemen 
who  are  to  manage  the  hospitals  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  While  the 
city  of  New  York  has,  after  infinite 
struggle,  rescued  itself  from  the  grip 
of  the  superintendent,  and  the  com- 
mission is  being  to-day — this  very 
day — installed  into  power,  the 
Governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York  proposes  to  take  the  re- 
verse step,  abolish  the  commis- 
sions, and  put  in  power  the 
irresponsible  superintendent  —  irre- 
sponsible, I  mean,  to  public  opinion. 
Now,  was  anything  ever  more  strik- 
ing than  the  fact  that  you  have  the 
Governor  at  one  end  upholding  one 
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principle,  and  the  Mayor  at  the 
other  upholding  the  opposite  princi- 
ple. 

"They  are  both  men  who  have  the 
public  concern  at  heart,  and  yet  upon 
this  question  which  we  all  supposed 
had  been  settled  forever,  there  is 
this  wide  difference  of  opinion.  The 
Governor  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
intelligent,  honest,  and  able  men  who 
h^s  ever  occupied  public  office,  but 
in  regard  to  the  charities  his  mind 
has  taken  the  direction  of  cost,  of 
expense  to  the  taxpayers.  He  seems 
not  to  have  been  conscious  of  the 
humanitarian  side  of  the  question. 
"I  hope  the  protest  will  be  emphatic. 
I  wish  I  could  make  a  protest  which 
would  reach  his  ears.  Somehow  or 
other  I  feel  as  if  this  state,  this  gov- 
ernment of  ours,  were  on  trial,  and 
in  great  peril.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
contemplate  the  idea  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  New  York, 
even  at  the  request  of  a  Governor 
whom  we  all  respect  so  much,  should, 
almost  without  a  hearing,  and  cer- 
tainly without  any  adequate  time  for 
discussion  of  this  question  well,  so 
rapidly  advance  so  revolutionary  a 
measure.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  such  legislation  can  stand 
the  test  of  examination  and  dis- 
cussion, and  of  the  light  which 
will  be  thrown  upon  it  if  op- 
portunity is  given  to  the  reflecting 
and  honest  people  of  this  state  to 
make  their  feelings,  their  opinions, 
and  their  judgment  known  to  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  and  the  Gov- 
ernor for  whose  successful  adminis- 
tration we  all  have  the  most  pro- 
found desire.  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found conviction  on  this  subject,  and 
if  my  voice  has  any  weight  in  this 
community  or  at  Albany,  I  only  hope 
that  they  will  pause  before  they  turn 
back  the  hands  of  time,  and  relegate 


us  to  the  barbarism  with  which  the 
insane  were  treated  one  hundred 
years  ago.'^ 

OmCIAUSM  AND  CHARITIES^ 

It  was  a  very  forcible  and  eloquent 
and  a  perfectly  sensible  protest  that 
Mr.  Hewitt  made  on  Monday  even- 
ing against  the  policy  involved  in 
the  Governor's  scheme  for  upsetting 
the  present  system  of  state  care  of 
the  insane.  He  very  justly  described 
that  scheme  as  one  to  substitute 
officialism  for  the  present  activity 
of  a  large  body  of  intelligent  and  de- 
voted citizens.  We  are  convinced  that 
it  would  turn  out  to  be  that  worst 
form  of  officialism,  the  spoils  system. 

There  is  an  immense  force  for 
good  in  the  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion of  private  citizens  in  the  public 
charities.  It  is  a  force  for  regula- 
tion and  for  inspiration  as  well.  It 
tends  powerfully  to  prevent  abuses, 
and  it  introduces  into  the  work  an 
element  of  unselfish  human  interest 
that  cannot  be  spared.  Undoubtedly 
there  should  be  complete  official 
supervision  and  financial  control. 
There  is  that  now.  But  there  is  also 
the  vigilant  and  wholesome  co- 
operation of  a  body  of  excellent  men 
and  women  whose  sole  object  is  to 
see  that  the  wards  of  the  state  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  money  and  the 
energy  expended  nominally  in  their 
behalf.  The  proposed  substitute  for 
these  is  not  merely  defective,  but  in 
great  danger  of  becoming  corrupt. 

— New  York  Times. 

The  California  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco, 
February  14  to  17.  Among  the 
speakers  from  abroad  will  be  Mrs. 
Falconer,  chief  probation  officer  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Smith  of  St.  Paul. 
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nuNsrcR  or  dying  patients  from  one 

HOSPITAL  TO  ANOTHER. 


The  following  order,  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of 
New  York  City,  strikes  a  hard  blow 
at  an  abuse  to  which  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  refer  in  these  columns  in 
years  past.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
that  transfers  of  moribund  patients 
are  partly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  death  rate  in  the  institu- 
tion from  which  the  transfer  is  made. 
As  the  private  hospitals  may  at  any 
time  transfer  a  patient  to  a  hospital 
of  the  Department,  and  the  latter  is 
virtually  compelled  to  receive  such 
patient,  whatever  his  condition,  the 
only  remedy  so  far  as  those  patients 
are  concerned,  is  to  ascertain  the 
facts  as  the  Commissioner  now  pro- 
poses: 

Ordered — That  no  patient  in  any 
hospital  in  this  Department  whose 
condition  is  such  as  to  lead  the  at- 
tending physician  or  the  examining 
physician  to  believe  that  a  fatal  re- 
sult must  be  expected  within  three 
days  shall  be  discharged  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  hospital,  unless 
such  patient  is  violent  and  there  are 
no  facilities  for  safe  restraint  in  the 
hospital  m  which  he  may  be.  In  case 
any  patient  received  by  any  hospital 
in  this  Department  by  transfer  from 
some  other  hospital  or  institution 
within  or  without  this  Department 
shall  die  within  three  days  after  ad- 
mission, a  statement  of  the  case  shall 
be  reported  immediately  by  the  head 
of  the  institution  to  the  Commission- 
er, with  name  of  patient,  date  of  ad- 
mission, institution  from  which  re- 
ceived, and  cause  of  death. 


Among  the  private  charitable  en- 
terprises of  Denver,  the  Florence 
Crittenton  Society  is  doing  an  ad- 
mirable work.  The  Society  owns  an 
excellent  property  south  of  the  city 


and  carries  on  its  rescue  work 
quietly  and  thoroughly.  It  does  but 
little  work  among  the  acknowledged 
criminal  women,  but  maintains  a 
shelter  for  all  young  girls  who  may 
apply,  gives  them  training  in  domes- 
tic work  and  finds  them  positions, 
when  they  are  prepared,  in  private 
homes.  The  Society  uses  its  in- 
fluence to  have  the  young  mothers 
keep  their  offspring,  and  many  happy 
marriages  occur  through  its  work. 


Employment  Exchange  —  A 
middle-aged  woman,  well  educated, 
and  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a 
house,  desires  a  position  in  some 
institution  as  matron  or  housekeeper. 
Although  she  has  had  no  experience 
in  an  institution,  she  is  recommend- 
ed as  a  thorough  housekeeper,  with 
the  necessary  executive  ability  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  work. 
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YOUNG  lady  stenographer  and  typewriter,  rapid 
and  accurate,  having  had  a  gooa  education  and  a 
number  of  years'  experience  in  charitable  work, 
seeks  a  position.  Can  furnish  good  references.  Box 
40,  Kingston,  New  Jersey. 

HE    DO    YE    NEXTE    THYNGE    SOCIETY, 

18  Leroy  Street,  has  2  rooms  to  rent  on  the 

second  floor  for  $8.00  per  month;  a  top  floor  with 

sloping  roof,  4  rooms  for  $8.00,  or  3  rooms  for  $4.00  per 

month;  there  is  running  water  and  rooms  are  in  good 

condition.    Apply  to  the  Society. 

HE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  assistance  in  the  following  cases  of 
need: 

For  $25,  to  pay  for  one  year's  care  in  a  Nursery  of 
the  two  children  of  an  lulian  widow.  She  is  not 
strong  enough  for  heavy  work  and  earns  but  $3  50  per 
week.  Relatives  are  too  poor  to  aid  or  care  fi»r  the 
children,  but  give  the  woman  a  room  at  very  low  rent. 

For  $100.  to  pay  rem  for  one  year  for  a  German 
widow  with  four  children,  who  is  endeavoring  to  keep 
her  family  together.  She  earns  a  little  by  doing  laundry 
work,  but  is  not  strong  and  has  but  one  child  old 
enough  to  aid  in  the  support 

For  $too.  forthe  benefit  of  a  widow  who  has  four 
children.  She  has  undergone  severe  Rurgical  opera- 
tions which  necessitate  her  complete  rest  for  a  time. 
She  is  unwilling  to  consent  to  the  commitment  of  her 
children,  hoping  to  re-establish  her  home.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  three  of  the  children  and  a  small 
amount  contributed  towards  the  mother's  board, 
which  the  sum  asked  for  will  sufficiently  supplement 
and  also  pay  the  board  of  the  boy  in  a  good  temporary 
home. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  32d  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged  ^^ 
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Our  present  and  recent  editorial 
discussion  of  the  Lunacy  Bill  now 
pending  at  Albany  should  not  be 
understood  to  reflect  the  views  of  Dr. 
Wise,  the  associate  editor  in  special 
charge  of  the  department  of  notes 
relating  to  the  insane  which  appears 
each  month  in  our  magazine  number. 


m  m 
m 


The  public  meeting  held  in  the 
United  Charities  Building  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed abolition  of  the  boards  of 
managers  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  and  the  hearing  on  Wednes- 
day before  the  legislative  commit- 
tees, attended  by  over  one  hundred 
representative  citizens  from  ever)' 
part  of  the  state,  were  no  less 
impressive  indications  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  the  state  than 
the  attitude  of  the  newspaper 
press,  not  only  of  New  York  City, 
but  of  the  entire  state.  We  publish 
in  another  column  some  extracts 
fn  m  the  address  of  the  Hon.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  and  regret  exceedingly 
that  our  limited  space  prevents  more 
lil  eral     quotation     from     the     ad- 


dresses delivered  by  Prof.  George 
F.  Canfield,  who  presided;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  the  Hon. 
William  Church  Osbom,  and  the 
Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis;  of  the 
letters  sent  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle 
and  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup;  or  the 
text  of  the  ringing  resolutions 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  meet- 
ing. The  attendance  was  tmexpect- 
edly  large  and  was  of  a  distinctly 
representative  character.  In  the 
audience  were  noticed  seven  members 
of  the  Central  Coiuicil  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  and  the 
chairmen  of  several  district  commit- 
tees ;  many  members  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities;  a  large  delegation  from 
the  Catholic  charitable  agencies;  such 
representatives  of  the  clergy  as  the 
Rev.  Chas.  H.  Parkhurst,  the  Rev. 
David  H.  Greer,  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  and  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Mc- 
Mahon;  and  of  those  conspicuously 
identified  with  philanthropic  activi- 
ties, Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy,  Mr.  R. 
Fulton  Cutting,  Mr.  James  A, 
Scr\Tnser,  the  Hon.  Henry  E.  How- 
land,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Lowell. 

The  Assembly  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  now  reported  the  bill  with 
several  amendments  which  it  is 
hoped  will  "allay  the  opposition." 
The  hope  is  not  well  founded.  The 
bill  as  amended  has  no  merits  and 
does  not  yield  the  vital  point  of  in- 
ternal control.  So  long  as  the 
superintendents  are  appointed  by  the 
boards  of  managers  they  will  have 
a  real  part  in  the  care  of  the  insane, 
but  no  longer. 

m  m 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  authors 
of  the  present  attack  upon  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  and  the  charita- 
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ble  institutions,  profiting  by  the  ex- 
h  perience  gained  in  the  attack  upon 
^  the  State  Board  of  Charities  last 
year  and  its  vigorous  repulse,  had 
determined  to  give  no  opportunity 
for  public  sentiment  to  crystallize  in 
opposition,  or  to  make  itself  felt. 
It  would  seem  also  as  if  this  effort 
had  speedily  and  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  overreached  itself — the  very 
haste  with  which  the  measure  was  ad- 
vanced aiding  to  bring  about  a  pro- 
test which  may  well  be  considered 
already  overwhelming  in  volume 
and  intensity.  It  is  evident  that  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New  York 
who  are  best  informed  about  the 
care  of  the  insane,  who  are  most 
earnest  and  disinterested  in  their  ef- 
forts to  care  humanely  and  intelli- 
gently for  the  afflicted, — editors, 
clergymen,  philanthropists,  experts 
in  lunacy,  and  experts  in  charitable 
administration  in  general, — do  not 
agree  with  the  Governor  either  as  to 
his  diagnosis  or  as  to  his  remedy. 
They  are  of  one  mind  with  the 
Governor  in  his  demand  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  administra- 
tion; they  do  not  desire  that  there 
should  be  uncertainty  or  confusion 
in  the  relations  between  the  lunacy 
commission  and  the  boards  of  man- 
agers; they  do  not  defend  extrava- 
gance or  incompetency,  if  these 
undesirable  traits  show  themselves, 
as  is  alleged,  in  boards  of  managers. 
They  would  welcome  an  impartial 
and  thorough  inquiry  into  any 
existing  defects,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  measures  calculated  to 
remedy  them.  Such  remedies  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  bill  now  pend- 
I  ing  before  the  Legislature.  In  the 
I  words  of  Mr.  William  Church  Os- 
born,  who  has  but  recently  retired 
from  the  Lunacy  Commission,  and 
whose    opinion    is    of   the    greatest 


value,  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  phase 
of  new  matter  in  the  present  bill 
that  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
law  as  it  stands. 

If  the  Lunacy  Commission  pos- 
sessed the  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  boards  of  managers,  there  would 
indeed  be  no  friction,  and  much 
troublesome  discussion  would  be 
averted.  General  Wood,  as  military 
governor  of  Cuba,  is  able  to  enact 
laws  more  expeditiously  and,  per- 
haps, to  those  whose  ideas  agree  en- 
tirely with  his  own  and  with  those 
of  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton, more  wisely  than  the  representa- 
tive body  created  by  the  new  consti- 
tution; nevertheless,  we  are  taking 
considerable  trouble  to  replace  ^the 
military  governor  by  a  govern* 
ment  representative  in  character. 
Possibly  this  may  furnish  a  key  to 
the  apparent  desire  of  some  of  the 
lawmakers  at  Albany  to  have  the  in- 
stitutions and  departments  of  the 
state  government  carried  on  smooth- 
ly, quietly,  and  without  all  the  bother 
and  annoyance  of  satisfying  public 
opinion  in  this,  that,  or  the  other 
instance,  that  the  action  about  to  be 
taken  is  expedient  and  in  the  public 
interest.  If  it  is  true  that  the  super- 
intendents of  the  hospitals  are  able, 
with  the  support  of  their  managers, 
to  obtain  money  for  purposes  which 
the  Commission  or  the  Comptroller 
think  unnecessary,  is  it  not  barely 
possible  that  the  superintendents  and 
the  managers,  coming  into  direct 
and  continuous  contact  with  the 
patients,  may  after  all  be  the  better 
judges  as  to  their  actual  needs? 
And  is  it  altogether  a  public  calamity 
that  state  officials  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a  record  in  reducing  the  tax  rate 
should  be  compelled  to  justify  every 
retrenchment  and  every  refusal   to 
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approve  the  estimates  of  responsible 
local  officials  before  the  bar  of  an  en- 
lightened and  awakened  public  opin- 
ion? 

There  is  pending  at  Albany  a  bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  established  by  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter,  which 
went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  present  month.  Ordinarily  it 
would  be  a  sensible  course  to  wait 
until  a  court  has  at  least  be^n  opened 
before  proposing  radically  to  change 
its  constitution  and  powers.  Since, 
however,  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  present  bill  are  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  court  a  special 
part  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
instead  of  a  city  magistrate's  court, 
and  since  our  own  conviction,  ex- 
pressed editorially  in  Charities  as 
early  as  September,  1900,  is  in  favor 
of  this  provision,  and  especially 
since  the  present  measure  has  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Board  of  City 
Magistrates,  we  shall  be  glad  if  the 
Legislature  acts  favorably  upon  the 
pending  bill.  Various  other  changes 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
magistrates,  and  none  of  them  objec- 
tionable, are  incorporated  in  the  bill 
The  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Deuel,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  City  Magis- 
trates, has  published  a  statement  en- 
titled : 

SOME  REASONS 

FOR   GIVING    THE   CITY   OF   NEW    YORK 

A  CHILDREN'S  COURT 

ACCORDING     TO     BILLS    NOW     PENDING     BEFORE 
THE   LEGISLATURE. 

If  the  relative  sizes  of  the  lines  of 
this  title  had  been  reversed,  it  would 
give  a  fairer  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
bill,  and  a  similar  redistribution  of 
relative  emphasis  would  make  the 
historical  portions  of  the  pamphlet 
more  convincing.     The  disparaging 


references  in  the  first  pages  to  the 
great  advance  made  by  the  char- 
ter provisions,  and  the  failure 
to  give  due  credit  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Kinkead  and  others 
who  proposed,  and  to  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Charter  Revi- 
sion Commission  which  perfected, 
the  present  law,  directing  the 
magistrates  to  open  the  Children's 
Court  on  January  i,  1902,  are  to  be 
regretted.  They  need  not,  however, 
detract  from  the  lucid  and  dignified 
presentation  of  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  author's  proposed 
amendments  with  which,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  we  are  in  entire 
accord. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  at  its 
meeting  held  January  15,  passed 
resolutions  recognizing  the  self-sac- 
rificing services  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Sturgis,  whose  resignation  as  presi- 
dent was  then  officially'  made  known 
to  the  Board. 

The  preamble  recites  that  "with 
keen  insight  and  breadth  of  view  he 
maintained  a  liberal  and  humane 
policy  for  the  institution  which  we 
approve,  and  one  with  which  we  be- 
lieve the  people  of  this  state  are  in 
entire  sympathy ;  and  without  osten- 
tation, considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  forceful  in  accomplishing  the 
desired  end,  quick  to  press  the  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  its  attain- 
ment, untiring,  hopeful,  he  piloted 
this  Reformatory  through  a  crisis  in 
its  history."  Wherefore,  it  is  re- 
solved, "that  this  Board  receives  the 
intelligence  of  his  resignation  with 
profound  regret,  and  that  in  behalf 
of  the  inmates  of  this  institution,  the 
civilian  employees  thereof,  and  the 
individual  members  of  this  Board, 
our  sincere  thanks  ar^herebji  ex- 
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tended  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Sturgis 
for  his  past  labors  as  a  member  of 
this  Board  and  as  President  thereof." 


A  bill  introduced  in  the  City  Cotm- 
cil  of  St.  Louis  making  obligatory 
the  reporting  to  the  health  authori- 
ties of  cases  of  undoubted  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  was  favorably  reported 
by  committee  but  rejected  by  the 
Council.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  health  officer,  after  notifica- 
tion, is  ordered  to  give,  through  the 
physician  in  charge,  such  printed  in- 
structions in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sanitary  features  and 
surroundings  of  the  patient  as  will 
insure  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
apartments  occupied  by  a  consump- 
tive are  to  be  regularly  cleansed  and 
disinfected,  but  it  is  forbidden  to 
placard  any  house  in  which  a  case 
of  the  disease  exists.  A  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
$250  is  imposed  for  failure  to  re- 
port a  known  case  of  consumption. 
The  failure  of  the  bill  is  ascribed  to 
the  opposition  of  the  physicians  of  the 
^  city.  There  is  at  present  no  sana- 
torium for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumptives in  St.  Louis,  the  only  pro- 
vision being  a  ward  or  wards  in  one 
or  two  of  the  private  hospitals  of 
the  city.  A  series  of  new  hospitals 
are  to  be  erected  by  the  city,  on  the 
cottage  plan,  and  it  is  expected  that 
one  of  these  will  be  set  aside  for 
consumptive  patients. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Italian  Immigrants  has  appointed  an 
agent,  Mr.  Antonio  Giorgio,  to  rep- 
resent the  Society  at  Ellis  Island. 
Mr.  Giorgio  has  begun  work,  and 
daily  assists  arriving  immigrants  ac- 
cording to  their  needs.  Old  clothing 
and  donations  of  a  similar  kind  may 


be  sent  to  him  in  care  of  the  Society, 
at  17  State  Street,  from  which  place 
they  will  be  distributed  to  immi- 
grants. The  Consul-General  of  the 
Italian  Government  at  this  port  has 
extended  to  the  Society  the  use  of 
room  for  its  headquarters  free  of 
charge. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  the  City  of  New 
York  was  held  at  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  23, 
at  three  o'clock.  The  speakers  were 
the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Na- 
tional Commissioner  of  Labor;  Dr. 
Ernest  Lederle,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health;  the  Hon.  John 
McMackin,  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Labor.  Mr.  Henry 
Minners,  president  of  the  Retail 
Grocers'  Association ;  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Wanderer,  president  of  the 
United  Grocery  and  Tea  Clerks  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Morris  Rosenfeld 
recited  his  poem,  "The  Sweatshop." 


Mayor  Low  announced,  January 
20,  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Bellevue  and  allied  hos- 
pitals, which  Board  was  created  by 
the  revised  charter.  Under  the  law 
the  jurisdiction  over  Bellevue,  Har- 
lem, Gouverneur,  Fordham,  and  the 
Emergency  Hospitals  is  taken  away 
from  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  and  lodged  in  the  new 
Board. 

The  following  were  named  and 
took  the  oath  of  office:  Howard 
Townsend,  for  a  term  of  one  year; 
Theodore  E.  Tack,  for  the  term  of 
two  years;  Marcus  Stine,  for  the 
term  of  three  years;  James  K. 
Paulding,  for  the  term  of  four  years ; 
Samuel  Sachs,  for  the  term  of  five 
years ;  Myles  Tierney,  for  Ae  termi 
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of  six  years ;  Dr.  John  W.  Brannan, 
for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

After  being  sworn  in  the  Board 
met  and  elected  Dr.  Brannan  presi- 
<lent  and  James-  K.  Paulding  secre- 
tary. These  officials  receive  no  pay 
for  their  services. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  He- 
brew Technical  School,  held  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  January  i8,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  open  the  school  to  children 
of  any  race  or  creed.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Myers,  the  president,  in  his  address 
said:  "The  trustees  see  no  reason 
why  the  trade  school  should  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  Jewish  chil- 
dren. We  want  to  take  in  other  chil- 
dren whose  presence  would  be  found 
helpful  to  our  own  children  in  some 
ways."  Final  action  on  the  matter 
was  deferred. 


4(    4( 

4c 


Among  the  free  lectures  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Education  of 
New  York  City  the  following  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Charities:  "Better  Homes  for  the 
People,"  by  Mr.  John  Lloyd 
Thomas,  at  Public  School  No.  i66, 
132  West  Eighty-ninth  Street,  on 
January  30 ;  "Education  and  Recrea- 
tion,'' and  "The  Care  of  Incorrigi- 
bles  and  Invalids,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Devins,  at  the  same  school  on 
February  13  and  20,  respectively. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Monday  Club  of  Brooklyn,  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  20, 
an  address  was  given  by  Miss  Jean 
Hamilton  of  Oswego,  secretary  of 
the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  on  the  subject,  "Working 


Girls'  Clubs  Throughout  the  United 
States.''  m 

Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society  for 
twelve  years,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  assistant  secretary.  It  is  her  ^ 
intention  to  take  a  much-needed  rest, 
and  later  to  engage  again  in  char- 
itable work. 

« 

At  the  forty-second  parlor  con- 
ference of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  St.  Paul,  January  17,  the  general 
topic,  "The  Social  Settlement,"  was 
discussed  in  two  subdivisions:  "Its 
Direct  Opportunity,"  by  the  Rev. 
I.  L.  Rypins;  "Its  Indirect  Oppor- 
tunity," by  Miss  Catherine  Guthrie. 

m  « 

In  Andover,  Mass.,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  room  has  been  fitted  up 
in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings 
where  free  treatment  for  the  teeth 
has  been  given  to  children  who 
would  be  unable  to  provide  it  for 
themselves.  The  plan  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  kindness  of  the 
dentists  of  the  town,  who  have 
given  their  services,  each  on  a  cer- 
tain day. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  New  Castle  County  Work- 
house, Wilmington,  Del.,  states  that 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into  with 
a  New  York  firm  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  men's  and  boys'  pants.  One 
hundred  convicts  will  be  employed 
by  the  firm,  which  will  furnish  the 
machinery  and  material,  and  will  ' 
pay  by  the  piece  for  the  product. 
The  trustees  will  furnish  and  super- 
vise the  men.     This  is^  the  institu- 
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tion  to  which  we  referred  in  CHAia- 
TiES  for  November  16,  1901,  as  be- 
ing involved  in  a  curious  legal  tangle 
concerning  the  custody  of  prisoners. 
Magistrates  now  commit  prisoners 
to  the  Workhouse,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  entered  by  the  sheriff, 
who  holds  that  the  removal  of  pris- 
oners from  the  county  jail  decreases 
the  emoluments  of  his  office  during 
the  term  for  which  he  was  elected, 
and  is,  accordingly,  unconstitutional. 


The  Children's  Day  Nursery  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  received  as  a  New 
Year's  gift  from  Mrs.  Jennie  T. 
Hobart,  widow  of  the  late  vice-presi- 
dent, a  plot  of  land  100  by  125  feet, 
and  $25,000  in  cash  with  which  to 
erect  a  new  building  for  the  Nursery. 


A  site  has  been  purchased  on  East 
Sixtieth  Street,  Nos.  327  to  333,  for 
the  Manhattan  Maternity  Hospital 
and  Dispensary,  which  was  incor- 
porated at  Albany  last  March.  The 
size  of  the  plot  is  100  by  100  feet, 
and  was  sold  for  $33,000. 

It  is  expected  that  ground  will  be 
broken  for  the  new  building  in  the 
spring. 


THE  nUST  MOfONLY  CONTERENCL 


The  series  of  monthly  conferences 
which  are  held  each  winter  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  New  York  City,  was 
opened  for  the  present  season  by  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
January  21.  At  this  meeting  the 
general  topic,  "Inexpensive  Amuse- 
ments for  the  People,"  was  consid- 
ered.   The  general  subject  was  dis- 


cussed in  three  divisions,  as  follows : 
"Racial  Distinctions,  Features  to 
be  Recognized  in  Providing  Amuse- 
ments for  the  People,"  by  Dr.  J. 
L.  Nascher;  "Social  Halls  Associa- 
tion," Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  head 
worker.  Nurses'  Settlement;  "The 
People's  Institute,  Its  Provisions 
and  Attractions,"  Mr.  Charles 
Sprague  Smith,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

Dr.  Nascher  recognized  many 
factors,  such  as  sex,  age,  social  and 
economic  conditions,  and  racial  char- 
acteristics, which  must  be  considered 
in  order  to  determine  the  kind  and 
variety  of  amusements  which  will 
please  the  people.  He  started,  how- 
ever, with  the  generalization  that  the 
gfreater  the  antithesis  between  the 
character  of  the  amusement  and  the 
routine  work  of  the  people  the  great- 
er is  the  benefit.  Consequently  the 
masses  prefer  the  physical,  the 
sensuous,  the  sentimental  in  their 
amusements,  rather  than  the  purely 
intellectual.  He  emphasized  the  lack 
of  inexpensive  amusements  for 
mothers  with  children,  and  for  young 
men  and  young  women,  and  the 
great  need  of  providing  them  for 
these  three  classes. 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of 
racial  distinctions,  he  pointed  out 
the  marked  difference  in  tastes  for 
amusement  exhibited  by  different 
nationalities.  The  Irish  are  fond  of 
the  drama — ^not  the  classic,  but  the 
melodrama — of  music  and  the  dance, 
but  care  little  for  speculative  games, 
and  outdoor  athletic  sports. 

"The  drama  is  held  in  slight  es- 
teem with  the  Germans,"  said  the- 
speaker.  "There  are  300,000  Ger- 
mans in  New  York  City,  and  they 
have  only  two  small  theaters,  and' 
these  but  poorly  patronized.  The 
same  conditions  are  true  pf  Euro-v^ 
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pcan  cities.  Pleasure-loving  Vienna, 
with  a  population  greater  than  Man- 
hattan Borough,  has  only  nine 
theaters.  Here  we  have  more  than 
forty.  The  German  people,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  fond  of  songs 
and  dances,  which  latter  may  be 
called  the  prime  favorite  among  their 
amusements.  They  are  also  fond 
of  indoor  gymnastics,  but  care  little 
for  outdoor  athletics." 

The  60,000  unamericanized  He- 
brews in  New  York  City,  who  have 
come  for  the  most  part  from  south- 
eastern Europe — Russia,  Poland, 
and  Galicia — ^support  three  large 
theaters  on  the  East  Side,  at  which 
there  is  a  weekly  attendance  of  30,- 
000,  or  about  one-half  of  the  Hebrew 
population.  This  fact  seems  to  show 
beyond  question  their  extreme  fond- 
ness for  the  drama,  which  with 
them  is  of  a  serious  kind.  The  East 
Side  Jew  cares  but  little  for  songs, 
dances,  or  games.  So  far  as  athlet- 
ics are  concerned,  this  form  of 
amusement  by  them  is  considered 
pure  work. 

Miss  Wald  described  in  detail  the 
plans  for  the  Social  Hall  to  be  erect- 
ed as  a  business  enterprise  on  the 
lower  East  Side.  The  plans  for  this 
hall  were  set  forth  at  length  in 
Charities  for  May  25,  1901,  and 
need  not  again  be  summarized  in  this 
connection.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  proposed  building,  not  men- 
tioned in  our  previous  article,  is  the 
provision  of  a  large  ballroom,  and  in 
connection  a  kitchen  in  which  may 
be  prepared  the  refreshments  served 
at  Jewish  weddings  and  parties  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  Jewish  cus- 
tom. In  this  kitchen  will  be  a  sep- 
arate range,  cooking  utensils,  and 
dishes,  all  of  which  may  be  placed 
under  seal  by  the  Rabbi,  if  he  so  de- 
sires, and  be  kept  exclusively  for  the 


use  of  those  whose  patronage  it  is  ex- 
pected to  gain  in  that  quarter  of  the 
city. 

"The  only  way  of  solving  the  so- 
cial problems  of  the  day,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  "is  to  see  that  the  laws  for 
the  repression  of  evil  are  accom- 
panied by  positive  creative  work  to 
improve  the  economic  and  home  en- 
vironment of  the  people." 

In  this  work  the  People's  Institute 
is  taking  part.  The  lectures,  classes, 
and  concerts  are  so  well  attended  as 
to  tax  the  ample  accommodations 
provided  at  the  Cooper  Institute. 
Four  evenings  a  week  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  history  and  econom- 
ics, about  one  thousand  being  usual- 
ly in  attendance  at  the  lectures, 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  a 
popular  nature.  The  class  work, 
which  is  still  more  severe,  is  attended 
by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
people.  Classes  have  been  formed 
in  literature  and  art,  which  meet  one 
evening  each  week,  and  another 
course  in  natural  science  has  lately 
been  introduced  to  show,  as  Mr. 
Smith  said,  that  law  rules  from  end 
to  end  in  the  universe,  and  to  enforce 
the  principle  that  the  social  forces 
now  at  work,  which  will  eventuate 
in  a  higher  civilization,  must  of 
necessity  work  slowly. 

In  closing,  the  speaker  said  he  be- 
lieved the  best  way  to  meet  the  social 
problems  of  the  day  was  to  meet 
vice  on  its  own  ground  and  over- 
come it  by  establishing  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  city  social  clubs  of  the 
right  character  which  should  be  in- 
expensive and  accessible  to  all  the 
people. 

The  next  conference  will  be  held 
in  the  Assembly  Hall,  105  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  February  18.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  published  Jater.     j 
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lEGISUTION    RECOMMENDED    BY   THE    STATE 
I  BOARD  or  CHARITIES. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  Jan- 
uary 20,  recommendations  for  gen- 
eral legislation  and  for  specific  ap- 
pointments to  institutions  subject  to 
the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the 
Board.  In  the  pages  of  this  docu- 
ment information  is  set  forth  which 
answers  some  of  the  strictures,  in 
Governor  Odell's  message,  upon  the 
administration  of  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  state.  In  his  mes- 
sage, Governor  Odell  said : 

"As  illustrating  this  tendency 
toward  too  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, I  mention  some  of  the  items 
asked  for  by  various  institutions, 
and  which,  while  they  may  fail  in 
one  Legislature,  yet  are  recom- 
mended year  after  year,  until  finally 
allowed.  One  institution  asks  for  a 
mortuary  at  a  cost  of  $4,500;  a  rail- 
road switch  at  a  cost  oi  $10,000  (in- 
mates now  perform  the  work  and 
teaming)  ;  a  propagating  house  for 
flowers  for  an  idiot  asylum,  at  $3,- 
200 ;  a  stable  for  officials*  horses  and 
carriages,  $5,000.  How  many  of 
our  merchant  taxpayers  furnish 
board  for  the  families  of  employees, 
numbers  not  specified,  and  then 
equip  them  with  official  carriages 
and  horses? 

"Another  institution  asks  for  an 
appropriation  of  $125,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  farm." 

Three  of  the  items  mentioned  by 
the  Governor  as  striking  illustra- 
tions of  prevailing  extravagance  in 
the  conduct  of  the  state's  charities 
were  appropriations  asked  for  the 
I  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum, 
'  situated  at  Rome,  in  Oneida  County. 
This  is  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  is  designed  to  receive 
and  care  for  those  cases  which  are 


incapable  of  education  and  mental 
development,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  belong  to  the  wholly  idiotic 
class.  Here  is  what  the  State  Board 
has  to  say  in  defense  of  the  request 
for  $10,000  for  a  railroad  switch: 

"As  this  asylum  is  not  situated 
directly  on  a  railroad,  all  supplies 
must  be  hauled  to  it  on  wagons,  a 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles. 
The  expense  for  this  transfer  is 
heavy,  and  the  item  of  freight  is  fig- 
ured into  every  contract  for  general 
supply,  so  that  in  the  end  the  cost  is 
not  less  than  fifty  cents  on  each 
wagonload  of  material  used  at  the 
asylum.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  this  expense  will 
aggregate  $30,000.  The  inmates 
are  idiots  of  low  grade  and  cannot 
be  used  to  do  this  teaming.  A  rail- 
road switch  would  do  away  with  this 
expensive  hauling  and  permit  the  di- 
rect delivery  of  supplies  upon  the 
grounds  by  the  railroad  company. 
The  cost  of  such  a  switch  should  be 
saved  in  a  few  years  by  the  reduced 
charges  for  freight,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  a  wise  invest- 
ment of  public  funds  to  secure  its 
construction  at  once." 

The  need  for  the  mortuary  is  thus 
described:  "A  mortuary  building, 
with  facilities  for  laboratory  work, 
should  be  added  to  the  general  equip- 
ment. This  mortuary  is  needed  to 
replace  an  old  shed  that  had  been 
used  by  the  county  for  the  dead 
awaiting  burial.  There  should  be 
better  facilities  for  preserving  bodies 
in  warm  weather,  and  for  holding 
post-mortems  and  doing  other  scien- 
tific work." 

The  item  which  the  Governor  de- 
scribes as  a  request  for  $3,000  for  a 
propagating  house  for  flowers  for 
an  idiot  asylum  is  thus  stated  by  the 
State  Board :  "Additions  arelrteeded  , 
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to  the  group  of  outbuildings.  Silos 
and  a  vegetable  propagating  house 
should  prove  profitable  to  the  state, 
permitting  the  asylum  to  preserve 
enough  food  for  its  large  dairy  and 
also  to  raise  all  the  plants  required 
to  set  out  its  vegetable  gardens,  thus 
escaping  the  annual  loss  incurred 
from   frost,   rain,   or  drought." 

What  the  State  Board  considered 
the  most  unfair  statement  in  the 
Governor's  message  with  regard  to 
its  recommendations  was  his  asser- 
tion that  one  institution  "asks  for  an 
appropriation  of  $125,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  farm."  This  item  is 
contained  in  the  recommendations 
for  the  State  Industrial  School  at 
Rochester.  The  State  Board's  re- 
quest in  this  connection  is  thus  set 
forth  in  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions presented  to  the  Legislature 
to-night:  "Some  changes  are  held 
in  abeyance  pending  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  the  institution  to  a  new 
location.  The  removal  to  the  coun- 
try will  enable  the  school  to  provide 
for  instruction  in  general  farming, 
horticulture,  floriculture,  and  similar 
pursuits,  and  secure  the  separation 
of  boys  and  girls.  The  change  to  a 
rural  location  is  not  only  absolutely 
demanded  for  hygienic  and  other 
reasons,  but  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modem  re- 
formatory methods.  The  change  has 
been  urged  heretofore  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Legislature  during  this  ses- 
sion will  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation and  grant  authority  to 
purchase  a  suitable  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rochester  upon  which  to 
locate  the  school.  As  the  land  now 
occupied  by  the  institution  is  valua- 
ble for  city  purposes,  the  proceeds 
of  its  sale  should  be  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a*  suitable  farm,  as  well  as  pro- 


vide for  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  well-arranged  buildings  thereon 
for  the  boys.  It  is  believed  that  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Rochester  favors  the 
removal  of  the  institution.  This  is 
evidenced  by  resolutions  adopted 
by  public  bodies  in  that  city.  The 
board  of  managers  of  the  institu- 
tion believes  the  change  should  be 
accomplished.  A  suitable  location 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
mission appointed  under  Chapter 
167  of  the  Laws  of  1899,  which  was 
authorized  to  select  a  new  site  for 
the  institution,  and  action  by  the 
Legislature  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  removal  desired  and  recom- 
mended by  this  Board,  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment.  The  Board  recom- 
mends the  sale  of  the  valuable  site 
occupied  by  this  school  in  the  city 
of  Rochester  and  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  site  in  the  country,  to  which  it 
shall  be  removed." 
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A  Farm      ^^  ^'^  continuc,  from 

CoMum^tivit  ^™^  ^^  time,  to  discuss 

ntump  vtt.  ^^^  charitable  needs  and 

activities,  but  we  wish  again  to  em- 
phasize that  the  one  great  unsup- 
plied  need  is  for  increased  provision 
for  the  cure  and  care  of  those  who 
suffer  from  tuberculosis.  If  it 
would  advance  that  movement  to 
take  such  a  course,  we  are  ready  at 
any  moment  to  suspend  the  discus- 
sion of  all  other  subjects  as  relative- 
ly unimportant,  and  insist  that  at- 
tention be  given  to  this  one. 

Among  the  remedial  measures 
occasionally  suggested,  but  not  yet 
considered  as  fully  as  it  deserves,  is 
the  creation  of  a  farm  colony  near 
the  centers  of  population.  This 
colony  would  consist  of  a  small 
tract  of  land  with  inexpensive  cot- 
tages, to  be  rented  to  families  with 
limited  means  having  one  or  more 
tuberculous  members  in  a  stage 
which  promises  cure  with  proper 
treatment,  and  having  attached  to 
it  physicians  to  direct  the  daily  life 
of  the  colonists. 

We  have  an  offer  from  a  physi- 
cian in  New  York  City,  who  has 
treated  a  number  of  such  cases  in 
the  past  year  without  pay  and  is 
discouraged,  as  other  physicians  are 
under  similar  circumstances,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  conditions 
favorable  for  recovery,  to  g^ve  a 
large  share  of  his  time  to  the  crea- 
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tion  of  such  a  colony.  He  would 
undertake  with  $100,000  to  provide 
for  100  families  and  rej|^rn  from 
three  per  cent  to  four  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  locating  the  colony 
so  near  to  New  York  City  that  the 
railway  fare  would  not  be  more  than 
one  dollar.  The  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine discussed  the  subject  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  only  solution  recom- 
mended as  adequate  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  sanitoria,  both  for 
incipient  and  for  advanced  cases. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers,  for 

^ihipTlSr  ten  years  secretary  of  the 

co^I'miTm.    Board  of  State  Charities 

for  Ohio,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Homer  Folks  as  secretary  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Folks  as  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities  of  New  York  City 
having  compelled  him  to*  resign  this 
position.  Mr.  Byers  is  a  thoroughly 
capable  man,  identified  with  pro- 
gressive movements,  and  personally 
popular  in  the  Conference.  We  be- 
speak for  Mr.  Byers  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  the  country  in  the 
task  now  devolving  upon  him,  both 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference  and  in  connection 
with  the  building  up  of  its  member- 
ship. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Executive 
Committee     has     discoverj^^thaffp 
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Milwaukee  does  not  care  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  hotel  rates  for  the  forth- 
coming session  of  the  National 
Conference,  and  that  the  place  of 
meeting  will,  therefore,  have  to  be 
changed.  Invitations  were  received 
at  Washington  from  Portland,  Ore., 
Denver,  and  other  cities  farther  to 
the  east.  The  Executive  Committee 
will  doubtless  make  an  early  an- 
nouncement of  its  selection,  and  we 
trust  that  its  demands  upon  the 
hotels  will  not  be  so  severe  as  to 
exclude  the  desirable  places  of  meet- 
ing. 

E  iie  tic     '^^^  Choulton  and  Man- 

cgiony       Chester      Joint      Asyliun 

ng  in  .    (;;Qj„j„i^^g^   j^j^g    obtained 

a  large  tract  of  desirable  land  at 
Langho,  near  Blackburn,  upon 
which  it  proposes  to  erect  a 
colony  for  **epileptics,  imbeciles 
and  idiots.'*  The  interesting  fea- 
ture is  that  American  plans  which 
in  several  cases  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  usual  estimate,  and 
have  received  wide  notoriety,  are  the 
stimulus  of  the  present  movement. 
In  this  connection  too,  an  architect 
preparing  these  designs  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  medical  coun- 
sellor, Dr.  P.  M.  Wise,  of  this  city. 

The  St.  Louis  Provident 
Schooi^"i8r    Association  announces  the 
workerl.     Opening  on   February  4, 
1902,  of  a  school  for  the 
practical   training  of  charity  work- 
ers.     The   session    is   to   last   eight 
weeks;   the  program  of  the  school 
has  been  arranged  as  far  as  possible 
with   reference   to   education   along 
line  of  modern,  scientific  charity,  and 
will  be  opened  to  all  who  desire  to 
engage   in   philanthropic   work   and 
who  will  agree  to  complete  this  pre- 


liminary course  of  training  for  spec- 
ial service. 

Three  days  of  each  week  will  be 
devoted  to  practical  work  of  the  As- 
sociation, particular  stress  being  laid 
upon  doing  things.  The  lectures 
will  be  given  in  the  library  of  the 
Provident  Association  at  four 
o'clock,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  of 
each  week. 

All  the  facili.-es  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  and  the  various 
departments  of  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation work  will  be  open  for  investi- 
gation and  study. 

The  tuition  for  the  eight  weeks 
will  be  entirely  free,  the  Association 
considering  the  services  of  the  stu- 
dents as  full  compensation  for  the 
training  given. 

The  Relation  This  is  the  title  of  an  arti- 
PrifMfiSl'VJ  cle  which  appears  in  the 
ubiVin^ititu.  Medical  Record,  written 

<••«••  Dr.  Enoch  V.  Stoddard 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  writer 
draws  a  distinction  between  the 
work  of  physicians  for  state  or 
municipal  establishments  and  for 
private  institutions,  since  the  former 
is  reasonably  well  defined  from  the 
fact  that  such  professional  services 
involve  a  pecuniary  consideration. 
But  the  relation  of  the  profession  to 
private  charitable  effort  is  very  dif- 
ferent, due  to  the  fact  that  the  initia- 
tory movement  is  from  sentiment, 
and  the  element  of  compensation 
rarely  enters  into  it.  Dr.  Stoddard 
believes  that  the  medical  profession 
by  general  effort  can  do  much  to  im- 
prove existing  private  institutions. 

'*In  the  700  private  charitable, 
eleemosynary,  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  are  gathered 
about  35.000  inmates,  presenting  an 
extended  field  for  classification  and 
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study.  Herein  lies  the  scientific  re- 
lation of  the  profession  to  such  in- 
stitutions, and  that  it  is  by  the  medi- 
cal officers  alone  that  such  observa- 
tion, classification,  and  generaliza- 
tion can  be  accomplished.  Is  there 
any  systematic  effort  to  secure  this 
valuable  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  connected  with  these  institu- 
tions as  medical  officers*  and  to  place 
it  in  form  where  it  is  available,  not 
only  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
for  the  students  of  sociology  who 
are,  at  the  present  time,  pushing 
eager  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the 
existence  of  so  many  dependents,  de- 
fectives, and  delinquents  in  any  com- 
munity ?  Here  and  there  an  earnest 
worker  appears,  but  such  an  effort  is 
individual  and  limited,  and  is  rarely 
connected  with  that  of  others.  With 
such  a  wealth  of  material  for  obser- 
vation, and  with  a  well  organized 
and  connected  effort,  much  could  be 
gathered  and  carefully  analyzed. 
Such  analysis  would  furnish  invalu- 
able data. 

"A  careful  inquiry  into  the  ante- 
cedents and  life  history  of  each  in- 
mate of  our  several  classes  of  pri- 
vate institutions ;  a  thorough  exami- 
nation as  to  physical  and  mental  con- 
ditions and  peculiarities;  systematic 
records,  so  planned  as  to  be  easily 
generalized,  if  uniformly  maintained 
by  the  medical  officers  of  such  insti- 
tutions, would  place  at  our  disposal 
a  fund  of  information  wh'ch  now 
largely  goes  to  waste  and  is  lost. 

*'In  a  limited  decree  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  is  able  to  secure 
some  small  portion  of  this  informa- 
tion, but  its  efforts  are  necessarily 
confined  to  certain  channel'^,  while 
those  specially  open  to  the  medical 
profession  remain  uncultivated.  Its 
experience,  however,  leads  that  body 
to  recognize  the  extent  and  import- 


ance of  that  field,  and  any  system- 
atic effort  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  connected  with 
such  institutions  to  gain  such  en- 
couragement and  aid  as  lie  within 
its  supervisory  province. 

"A  large  number  of  the  private 
charitable  institutions  of  this  state 
are  established  for  the  care  of  de- 
fective children.  The  relation  of 
the  physician  to  these  institutions 
is,  therefore,  a  most  important  one, 
since  among  these  thousands  of  in- 
mates we  find,  beside  the  normally 
developed  child,  the  feeble-minded, 
the  epileptic,  the  wayward,  and  those 
sufferiilg  with  bodily  infirmity  of 
various  forms.  This  large  collec- 
tion of  defective  humanity  offers 
for  proper  classification  and  study 
an  amount  of  material  capable  of 
returning  important  contributions 
to  our  knowledge.  It  is  not  the 
study  of  defective  conditions  and  a 
search  for  their  causes  which  are  the 
sole  demand  upon  the  medical  offi- 
cer. The  temporary  remedial  meas- 
ure is  not  the  only  requirement.  The 
abnormal  condition  being  recognized 
and  its  causes,  possibly,  being  traced 
out,  means  of  development  and  im- 
provement, supplementary  to  purely 
medical  or  surgical  resources  are  de- 
manded. The  education  of  the  senses 
and  perceptions  is  often  the  all-im- 
portant therapeutic  resort. 

"In  this  part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  institution  the  attending  phy- 
sician is  rarely  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate, yet  here  is  met  one  of  the 
most  important  opportunHies  for 
the  anplication  of  his  physiological 
knowledge. 

"In  our  private  institutions,  the 
introduction  and  extension  of  such 
important  factors  in  the  education 
of  the  defective  and  delinquent  can 
easily  come  thnnigh  the  medical  pro- 
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fession.  One  accustomed  to  visit 
such  institutions,  if  possessed  of  a 
medical  training,  soon  becomes  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  so-called  feeble-minded  are  not 
such  in  reality,  but  are  the  victims 
of  an  early  environment  lacking  in 
those  elements  essential  for  mental 
development  which  the  child  of  more 
fortunate  circumstances  has  se- 
cured." 

The  Rockefeller  Institute 

sSppi*      for  Medical  Research  has 

oiNgj^York  published    a    report,    the 


L 


first  fruits  of  the  investi- 
gations upon  which  nineteen  special 
students    are   now    engaged.      The 
present  inquiry  is  into  the  character 
of  the  milk  supply  of  New  York 
City.    The  report  shows  that  the  be- 
lief that  much  of  the  high  infant 
mortality  of  the  city  during  the  sum- 
mer is  attributable  to  the  quality  of 
the  milk  supplied  in  tenement-houses, 
is  well  founded.    As  the  New  York 
Sun  points  out,  the  revelations  of  this 
report  will  make  interesting  reading 
to  citizens  of  New  York;  not  so 
much  in  the  disclosure  of  the  perils 
in  impure  milk  as  in  the  declaration 
that  so  little  of  the  milk  supplied  to 
the  city  is  of  the  highest  character, 
and  that  so  much  of  it  is  produced, 
transported,  and  sold  under  condi- 
tions menacing  to  the  welfare  of  so 
large  a  number  of  human  beings. 
The  report,  however,  is  not  a  raven 
cry  of  ill  boding,  but  a  guide  to  bet- 
ter future  conditions.    The  Institute 
investigators   themselves   have  pro- 
duced an  improvement  in  certain  di- 
rections already,  though  without  any 
official    authority,    and    the    report 
points  the  way  to  the  achievement  of 
better  conditions  generally.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  lies  wholly  with  the 
public,    as    an    enlightened    demand 
must  precede  a  proper  supply,  and 


the  hope  of  the  Institute  that  its  ef- 
forts may  work  a  benefit  is  predi- 
cated on  a  campaign  of  education. 
Inspection  under  authority,  which 
shall  have  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the 
farms,  is  advocated;  certification  of 
milk  is  already  unofficially  set  up  as 
one  means  of  encouraging  better 
conditions,  and  the  sealing  of  milk 
produced  and  bottled  at  properly 
regulated  sources  is  mentioned  as  the 
best  solution  of  the  general  problem 
of  bringing  the  best  milk  to  the  city 
consumer. 

Meant  ^^  ^^  example  of  what 
of  Improve-  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  co-operation  of  a 
dealer  and  an  intelligent  farmer  with 
the  inspector,  the  following  instance 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  inspector's 
reports.  The  inspector  was  taken 
by  a  prominent  dealer  to  visit  a  farm 
supplying  one  of  his  creameries.  As 
they  started  toward  the  stable  the 
farmer  apologetically  said  that  the 
place  was  not  fit  for  them  to  enter, 
but  the  reply  was  made  that  if  it  was 
fit  for  the  cows  it  was  good  enough 
for  them.  The  milk  dealer  was 
simply  horror-stricken  at  the  appear- 
ance presented.  The  only  entrance 
to  the  barn  was  through  a  )rard  in 
whose  center  was  a  stagnant  pool 
surrounded  by  muck  and  mire  six  or 
eight  inches  deep.  Through  this 
they  waded  and  entered  a  rather 
small,  low  studded  barn.  They  felt 
almost  suffocated  by  the  heat  from 
the  sun  streaming  through  the  win- 
dows and  the  foul  odors  arising 
from  the  manure  which  lay  thick 
upon  the  floor.  A  glance  showed  the 
dirt-covered  cows  stamping  restlessly 
while  trying  to  drive  away  the  sting- 
ing flies. 

Taking  off  his  coat  the  milk 
dealer  called  for  a  hoe,  shovel  and 
wheelbarrow  and  set  to  work  to  im- 
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prove  matters.  Inspired  by  his  ex- 
ample the  fanner  and  his  man  joined 
and  continued  to  work  until  the 
proper  conditions  of  things  was 
brought  about.  The  yard  was 
drained  and  covered  with  clean  sand, 
loads  of  manure  were  removed  from 
the  stable  floor  and  carted  off  to  the 
fields.  The  dealer  agfreed  to  put  in 
a  cement  floor  the  next  week,  which 
the  farmer  promised  to  keep  clean. 
The  ceiling  and  walls  were  scraped 
again  and  again  and  floods  of  water 
poured  on  them  from  a  hose  unt^ 
the  boards  assumed  something  of 
their  natural  color.  The  windows 
were  washed  and  shades  were  put  up. 
The  cows,  while  out  in  the  pasture, 
were  groomed  until  the  dirt  was  re- 
moved; and  the  long  hairs  were 
clipped  from  their  flanks  and  about 
the  udders.  Some  of  them  were 
washed  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water.  When  the  cows  returned  to 
llie  freshened  barn  they  stood  quietly 
in  the  pleasant  coolness.  When,  a 
few  days  later,  the  farmer  had  put 
sheathing  paper  all  over  the  build- 
ing and  whitewashed  the  walls  and 
had  the  cement  floor  completed,  the 
cows  of  their  own  accord  returned 
to  the  barn  at  mid-day,  finding  it 
cooler  and  more  agreeable  than  the 
pasture. 

DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHIIDREN. 

Henry  P.,  nineteen  years 
'*wi* 'BT     old,  has  been  his  own  mas- 
'**city!''*     ^^^  since  the  death  of  his 
parents,  three  years  ago. 
His   brother   and   sister   are   being 
cared  for  in  a  juvenile  asylum.    Henry 
had   been   out   of   work    for   three 
months.    He  stole  a  coat,  as  he  had 
.  nothing  to  eat.    The  charge  against 

I  him  was  reduced  from  larceny  to  dis- 

orderly conduct,  and  he  was  placed 
on  probation  for  one  month.  Lodging 
was  procured  for  him  in  a  Bowery 


mission,  together  with  temporary 
work.  His  term  of  probation  has  ex- 
pired, and  he  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
secure  steady  employment. 

Edward  G.,  seventeen  years  old, 
was  brought  to  the  police  court  from 
the  city  lodging-house  charged  with 
vagrancy.  He  is  an  orphan,  and 
came  to  New  York  three  months  ago 
from  a  small  town  in  the  state. 
He  was  provided  for  in  a  home  for 
boys  and  his  relatives  communicated 
with.  He  now  has  steady  employ- 
ment. 

The  Court  was  asked  to  take  action 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  K.,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  complainant,  an 
older  brother,  claiming  that  the  boy 
was  wayward.  Joseph  comes  of  re- 
spectable family.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously committed  to  a  juvenile  re- 
formatory upon  apparently  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  and  was  discharged 
three  months  ago  after  staying  at  the 
reformatory  a  year  and  a  half.  For 
the  past  three  months  he  had  failed 
to  secure  work.  He  was  placed  on 
probation  for  two  months,  and  with- 
in three  weeks'  time  he  obtained 
steady  work  through  his  o^yn  efforts. 
Joseph  has  reported  regularly  in  per- 
son once  each  week. 

James  McD.,  nineteen  years  old, 
was  charged  with  intoxication  and 
disorderly  conduct  by  his  mother,  a 
widow  and  largely  dependent  on 
him  for  support.  He  drinks  occa- 
sionally for  a  week  at  a  time,  pawn- 
ing his  clothes  and  household  arti- 
cles and  demanding  his  mother's 
small  earnings  for  drink.  Two  years 
ago  he  was  discharged  from  a  juve- 
nile reformatory  after  a  stay  of  ten 
months.  He  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  two  months,  when  he  at 
once  returned  to  work.  He  is  well- 
liked  when  not  drinking,  and  has 
since  taken  the  pledge. 
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Juvenile  Representatives  of  the 
Courts:  various  charitable  organi- 
zations of  Baltimore,  the 
police  magistrates,  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  others,  met  on 
January  15  to  discuss  a  bill  which 
has  been  prepared,  providing  for  a 
juvenile  court.  In  the  proposed  law 
provision  is  made  for  a  special 
magistrate,  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  paid  by  the  city,  who  shall 
consider  the  cases  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers or  of  children  who  are  indigent, 
incorrigible,  or  vagrant.  All  such 
cases  shall  be  tried  in  one  place  in 
order  that  the  children  shall  not  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  prison- 
ers in  the  station  house.  There 
shall  be  one  or  more  probation  offi- 
cers, either  men  or  women,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the 
case  of  each  child  arrested,  to  appear 
in  the  child*s  behalf  in  the  magis- 
trate's court,  and  to  advise  the 
magistrate  of  the  child's  condi- 
tion, character,  and  prospects. 
Another  clause  prov'des  that  when  a 
child  is  committed  to  a  reformatorv 
the  parents  or  guardians  shall  be 
c^msulted  as  to  wh^ch  reff>rmatorv 
shall  receive  the  child,  and  that 
their  wishes  shall  be  given  respect 
in  making  the  decision. 

A  modification  of  the  plan 
wathinjrton.  ^y    which     the    trial    of 

juvenile  offenders  is  at 
present  conducted  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  been  adopted.  One  of  the 
city  judges  each  day  will  adjourn 
his  court  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  time  the  juvenile 
court  will  convene.  There  will  be  a 
separate  docket,  and  in  fact  a 
separate  court  with  strangers  ex- 
cluded. The  cases  will  be  tried  within 
closed   doors.      The    Police   Depart- 


Cleveland. 


ment  will  report  to  the  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians  each  morning" 
at  nine  o'clock  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  juvenile  offenders  ar- 
rested in  the  city.  This  will  give 
opjiortunity  for  a  representative  of 
the  Board  to  investigate  the  case  be- 
fore the  hour  set  for  the  trial  of  the 
offender  and  will  enable  an  officer 
of  the  Board  to  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  each  boy  and  girl,  wiio  will  be  in 
position  to  present  facts  that  may 
have  escaped  the  police  officer  mak- 
ing the  arrest. 

Tn  the  absence  of  any  specific  law 
on  the  subject,  this  plan  has  been 
evolved  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve 
a  tem])orary  purpose,  until  Congress 
mav  act  on  the  subject  and  provide 
a  course  of  procedure  in  the  trial  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  Harris  R.  Cooley, 
director  of  the  Deoartment  of 
Charities  and  Correction  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  it  is  probable  that 
a  juvenile  court  will  be  estab- 
lished in  that  city.  The  Court 
of  Tnsolvencv  wh^'ch  at  pres- 
ent has  very  little  to  do,  is  to  be 
constituted  as  the  juvenile  court 
if  the  plan  is  carried  out.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  legislation  to  put 
this  plan  into  o]>eration,  but  as  there 
is  no  opposition  this  will  probably 
not  be  long  delayed. 

The  Industrial  School  for 
Crippled  Children  of  Bos- 
ton, which  is  now  in  its  eighth  year, 
has  ])urchased  a  site  upon  which  to 
erect  a  new  building  to  cost  about 
$123,000.  This  institution  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  private  funds  and 
lias  never  received  public  aid  of  anv 
sort.  The  inmates  are  cripples  of 
every  description.  At  present  there 
are  in  attendance  fiftv-five  pupils 
ranging  in   age   from  five  years  to 
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forty-three.  It  is  the  exception,  how- 
ever, to  receive  an  inmate  as  old  as 
forty-three,  twenty-five  years  being 
nearer  the  maximum  age  limit. 
Eleven  are  in  industrial  classes,  the 
other  forty-four  are  in  primary  and 
grammar  classes. 

There  are  no  resident  pupils  in  the 
present  building,  but  the  big  omni- 
bus, with  its  load  of  unfortunates  on 
their  way  to  and  from  school  is  a 
familiar  sight  in  Boston.  The  trans- 
portation is  free,  as  is  also  the  school. 
It  is  open  to  children  of  any  race  or 
creed  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  In  the 
new  building  resident  pupils  will  be 
received,  and  the  present  work  en- 
larged rather  than  organized  on  new 
lines. 


Chicago. 


The  Chicago  Parental 
School  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Bowman ville.  111.,  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  three  years 
ago,  will  be  opened  during  the  pres- 
ent month.  It  is  a  school  for  truants 
and  incorrigibles,  not  for  depend- 
ents and  delinquents.  For  this  lat- 
ter class  a  school  is  soon  to  be  pro- 
vided through  the  efforts  of  Judge 
Tuthill  and  other  philanthropic  resi- 
dents of  Chicago,  as  was  noted  in 
Charities  for  December  21.  All 
commitments  to  the  new  institutions 
will  be  made  through  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

The  school  when  opened  will  have 
an  initial  capacity  for  sixty  truants. 
In  addition  to  the  main  building, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  dormitory  and 
schoolrooms,  one  cottage  has  been 
completed.  When  the  entire  group 
is  finished  there  will  be  eleven  of 
these  cottages  furnished  in  substan- 
tial fashion.  The  school  is  located 
on  a  tract  of  100  acres  of  land.  The 
inmates  will  be  taught  farming  and 
other  practical  pursuits. 


n..!.^ .  w^    According  to  the  annual 

Child  Labor  *=»  ^.    ,      ^^ 

iniHinoitand  report  of  the  State  Fac- 
***'  tory  Commission,  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor  in  Illinois 
has  increased  thirty-nine  per  cent  in 
the  last  year.  In  1900  the  inspectors 
found  14,256  children  at  work  in  the 
factories,  and  in  1901  the  number 
had  grown  to  I9,839»  an  increase  of 
5,583.  During  that  time  the  in- 
crease in  manufacture  was  only  nine 
per  cent.  The  gain  in  the  total  em- 
ployed was  twelve  per  cent,  or  less 
than  a  third  of  the  increase  in  child 
labor.  There  were  369,894  men  at 
work  in  1901,  a  gain  of  33,046,  and 
94,529  women,  an  increase  of  li,- 
951.  Of  all  the  labor  found  in  the 
factories  of  the  state  the  percentage 
of  children  was  4.1  per  cent  last  year 
•and  3.3  per  cent  the  year  before. 
The  total  number  of  convictions  on 
account  of  the  disobedience  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law  was  725. 

The  last  report  of  the  Iowa 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  children, 
some  as  young  as  ten  years  of  age, 
are  being  employed  in  the  factories. 
The  law  now  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  a  certain  age 
in  coal  mines,  but  takes  no  account 
of  child  labor  in  factories.  Governor 
Shaw,  in  his  farewell  message  to  the 
Legislature,  recommends  that  there 
should  be  statutory  limitation,  and 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  should  be 
"clothed  with  a  wise  oversight,  am- 
ple discretion,  and  plenary  powers.*' 

STATE  BOARDS  AND  CONFERENCES. 

The  report  of  the  Con- 
tWttJ?    necticut   State   Board  of 
co?n*eSi?I.t.  Charities    for    the    year 
1 90 1   contains  a  general 
review  of  the  year's  work  in  all  the 
institutions  in  the  state  for  the  care 
of  the  delinquent,  defective,  and  de- 
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pendent  classes  with  which  the  Board 
is  concerned,  together  with  statisti- 
cal information  and  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  certain 
directions. 

There  is  shown  to  be  in  the  state 
for  the  care  of  the  classes  mentioned 
a  total  of  ninety-one  institutions 
which  are  visited  by  the  Board,  be- 
sides eighty-eight  town  almshouses. 

The  expense  to  the  state  for  the 
maintainance  and  supervision  of  the 
institutions  mentioned  was  $681,034 
for  the  year,  an  increase  over  the 
amount  so  expended  in  1900,  which 
was  $633,640.  This  increase  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
numbers  of  inmates  supported.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  towns  for  the 
support  and  care  of  the  poor  was 
$775,480,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$1,598,514  expended  in  the  state  in 
the  department  of  charities  and  cor- 
rection. 

County  jails  are  reported  as  show- 
ing, in  general,  conditions  of  reason- 
able order  and  decent  comfort,  but 
the  system  is  condemned  as  irrational 
and  utterly  lacking  in  reformatory 
influence.  Recommendation  is  again 
made  that  these  institutions  be 
brought  under  the  centralized  con- 
trol of  a  state  commission  of  pris- 
ons, thus  securing  economy  of  ad- 
ministration, greater  returns  from 
the  labor  of  inmates,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  reformatory  measures. 
The  efforts  made  in  the  last  Legis- 
'  lature  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  state  reformatory  are  reviewed, 
and  the  need  of  such  an  institution, 
especially  for  women,  is  strongly  set 
forth. 

The  records  of  the  county  tempor- 
ary homes  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children  show  a  total  of 
305  children  committed  to  their  care 
during  the  year,  as  compared  with 


2yy  in  1900.  The  number  of  family 
homes  secured  for  the  children  was 
262  as  against  279  in  1900  and  351 
in  1899,  while  the  total  ntmiber  of 
children  in  the  institutions  on  Sep- 
tember 30  was  728,  an  increase  of 
twenty-three  over  the  previous  year. 
This  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  inmates  in  institutions  that  were 
designed  to  be  only  temporary 
should  enlist  the  efforts  of  all  con- 
cerned to  correct  the  tendency.  The 
limit  of  age  until  which  boys  may  be 
supported  by  the  county  homes  was 
reduced  by  the  last  Legislature  from 
eighteen  to  sixteen  years. 

NewjerM  Prominent  citizens  of 
state  Confer-  each  county  in  New 
Jersey  have  taken  con- 
certed action  in  issuing  a  call  for  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  public  and 
private  institutions,  both  charitable 
and  correctional,  and  of  people  inter- 
ested in  charity  work.  This  first 
state  conference  will  be  held  at 
Trenton  in  the  State  House,  Feb- 
ruary 20  and  21.  A  report  of  the 
conference  will  be  published  in  the 
magazine  number  for  March. 

The  ortfon   ^^^   Executive   Commit- 
state  Con.    tee  of  the  Oregon  State 

ferenceof      ^       ^  /.  ^^,       .  . 

Charities  antf  Conference   of    Chanties 

Correction.  a     r* 

and  Correction,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  W.  T.  Gardner,  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Strong,  Dr.  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Sitton  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Bross,  has 
decided  on  a  two  days'  session  for 
the  first  conference,  beginning  on 
February  25,  1902.  One  session 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  a  con- 
sideration of  state  institutions.  At 
this  meeting  Dr.  Williamson  of  the 
Oregon  State  Insane  Asylum,  will 
be  asked  to  make  an  address  on  the 
care  of  the  insane,  and  Superintend- 
ent Lee  of  the  Oregon  State  Peni- 
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tentiary  will  be  asked  to  present  a 
paper  on  "Modern  Prisons."  As  far 
as  arranged  the  other  features  of  the 
program  are  two  papers  on  "The 
Need  of  a  State  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction;"  the  first  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Gardner,  setting  forth 
the  facts  as  they  exist  in  Or^on; 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  Thomas  N. 
Strong,  giving  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  Conference.  Judge 
Scott  of  Salem  will  be  asked  to  pre- 
sent a  paper  on  "The  State,  the  Vag- 
rant, and  the  Criminal."  Dr.  Belle 
C.  Fergurson  of  The  Dalles,  will  be 
requested  to  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Relation  of  Women  to  Charitable 
Work."  Two  short  papers  will  fol- 
low on  "The  Co-operation  of  the 
Church  with  Charity  Organization," 
presented  by  prominent  clergymen. 
In  addition  to  these  papers  and  dis- 
cussions, a  fine  musical  program  will 
be  arranged. 

Governor  Geer  has  promised  to 
appoint  delegates  from  the  several 
state  institutions  to  attend  the  con- 
vention. It  is  expected  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  well  as  ex-Governor 
Moody,  and  many  other  prominent 
speakers,  who  have  been  invited,  will 
be  present. 

THE  DCUNQIJENT. 
Secretary  Butler  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities 
of  Indiana  calls  attention 
in  a  recent  report,  based  on  the 
annual  statistics  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation of  Indiana,  to  the  number  of 
tramps  received  in  some  of  the  jails. 
"Some  counties  maintain  jails  as 
boarding-houses  for  tramps  at  public 
expense.  In  one  county  the  books 
showed  that  the  regular  in  and  out 
fee  and  full  board  was  charged  for 
every  tramp  received.  Those  who 
came  in  one  evening  and  were  let 
out  the  next  morning  were  paid  for 


Tramps  in 


by  the  county  for  two  days'  board 
at  forty  cents  and  in  and  out  fee  of 
fifty  cents,  a  total  of  $1.30,  and  the 
tramp  received  a  night's  lodging  and 
one  or  two  meals.  Wherever  our 
jails  are  permitted  to  be  used  as 
tramps'  quarters  it  is  simply  an  en- 
couragement to  tramps  and  a  means 
of  pollution  to  our  jails  and  a  useless 
expense  to  the  county.  Tippecanoe 
County  continues  to  be  the  worst  of- 
fender. The  sheriff  reports  having 
quartered  816  tramps  the  past  year; 
Vigo  cared  for  547 ;  Cass,  380 ;  John- 
son, 301;  Lake,  284;  and  Decatur, 
257."  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  system 
of  putting  tramps  in  jails  is  favored 
by  the  fee  system,  so  that  while 
tramps  are  a  source  of  expense  to 
the  county  they  are  a  source  of  in- 
come to  the  sheriffs. 

The  cottage  home  plan  as 
T»»«pF««»y  a  method  of  treating 
young  delinquents  is  gain- 
ing ground.  The  managers  of  the 
Juvenile  Asylum  of  New  York  have 
decided  to  adopt  it  and  as  soon  as  the 
transition  can  be  made,  will  leave 
their  present  site  at  Harlem  and  en- 
ter new  quarters  on  a  tract  of  275 
acres  at  Echo  Hills,  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River,  which  will  be  built 
and  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
new  system. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Refuge  asks  the 
state  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
that  they  may  do  away  with  every 
feature  or  suggestion  of  a  prison  or 
place  of  punishment,  and  suggest 
rather  an  industrial  and  educational 
home  for  boys.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  the  present  antiquated  build- 
ings or  at  the  present  location.  The 
hope  is  to  have  the  institution  move 
in  the  country  and  to  purchase  a 
large  tract  of  land.  But  in  suggest- 
ing forty  or  fifty  as  the  nuniber  of  j 
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families  it  would  seem  that  the  board 
are  pressing  the  family  plan  to  the 
verge,  if  not  clear  into  the  domain 
of  institutional  life.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  would  be  better. 

Miiita  Major-General  Elwell  S. 
Prisont  Otis,  commanding  officer 
crowden.    ^j  ^j^^  Department  of  the 

Lakes,  points  out  that  the  alarming 
growth  in  the  number  of  desertions 
and  the  increase  of  rewards  for  the 
•capture  and  return  of  the  fugitives 
has  resulted  in  the  overcrowding  of 
the  military  prisons.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  prisoners  are  confined 
in  the  post  guard  house,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  general  prisoners  serv- 
ing sentence  for  the  crime  of  deser- 
tion. 

It  has  been  learned  recently  that 
the  government  has  in  view  the 
utilization  of  Plum  Island,  which  lies 
about  ten  miles  southeast  of  New 
London,  as  a  site  for  a  military 
prison,  where  the  three  hundred  or 
more  prisoners  confined  at  Gover- 
nor's Island  and  other  military  pris- 
ons about  the  country  will  be  teiken  to 
Fort  Terry,  where  they  will  be  made 
to  work  on  the  fortifications. 

Employment  J^c  annual  report  of  the 
ofjwi  State  Commissioner  of 
Prisons  just  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  has 
the  following  paragraph  in  relation 
to  the  employment  of  jail  convicts: 
"During  the  past  year  an  increased 
number  of  counties  have  system- 
atically employed  their  jail  convicts. 
This  employment  is  either  in  high- 
way construction  or  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  material  for  use  on  the  high- 
ways. Convicts  are  employed  either 
in  breaking  stone  by  hand  in  a  stone 
shed  in  the  jail  yard,  and  the  product 
is  usually  sold  for  any  price  obtaina- 
ble, or  is  given  to  the  towns  in  the 
county   for   highway   improvement, 


or  else  convicts  are  taken  to  the  place 
where  the  improvement  is  to  be  made 
and  employed  directly  upon  labor  in 
such  improvement.  The  report 
states  that  this  latter  plan  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  the  former.  Either 
plan  is  better  than  the  practice  of 
keeping  jail  prisoners  locked  up  in 
idleness.  The  nearly  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  officials  in  the  coun- 
ties where  the  working  of  jail  pris- 
oners has  been  systematically  fol- 
lowed is  that  the  jail  population  of 
the  county  is  thereby  reduced  fifty 
per  cent.  The  counties  employing 
their  prisoners  receive  this  indirect 
benefit.  Jail  prisoners  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  on  the  highways 
during  the  past  year  in  St.  Lawrence, 
Jeflferson,  Ontario,  Broome  and 
other  counties.  The  employment  of 
numerous  armed  guards  has  been 
proved  to  be  unnecessary,  as  convicts 
of  this  class  have  shown  little  incli- 
nation to  escape.  Tramps  avoid  the 
counties  where  work  is  required.  At- 
tempts to  escape  are  rare,  and  even 
if  one  should  occasionally  succeed, 
it  would  not  be  so  great  an  evil,  as 
the  keeping  of  jail  convicts  in  idle- 
ness. The  Supervisors  of  a  number 
of  counties  where  the  jail  prisoners 
have  been  heretofore  kept  in  idleness, 
at  their  late  sessions  wisely  arranged 
to  employ  them  during  the  coming 
season." 

state  Com-  The  seventh  annual  report 
PHwM  ?f  of  the  State  Commission 
New  York,  ^f  prisons  of  New  York 
was  given  to  the  press  on  Monday, 
January  20.  The  total  prison  popu- 
lation of  the  state  October  11,  1901, 
was  11,157,  an  increase  during  the 
last  year  of  396,  a  decrease  since 
October,  1895,  of  i»504-  The  re- 
port calls  attention  to  the  dangerous 
condition  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  es- 
pecially to  the  wooden  i^eof  of  tfee  celt 
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building,  which  if  it  should  take  fire 
would  cause  a  fearful  loss  of  life. 
Further,  the  drainage  is  bad,  the  win- 
dows small,  the  ventilation  poor,  and 
the  air  space  inadequate.  It  urges 
that  the  cell  building  be  rebuilt,  sub- 
stituting steel  cells  for  the  present 
massive  stone  cells. 

The  merchandise  sale  of  all  the 
prisons  during  the  year  was  $516,- 
013.74,  an  increase  of  $55,590.28. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  prisons  in 
the  industries  for  the  year  was  $45,- 
441:22;  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  Commis- 
sion has  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  inspection  of  jails  in  the  state. 
Several  new  jails  are  now  in  process 
of  construction;  others  have  been 
condemned.  The  report  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  large  number  of  Chinese 
prisoners  in  the  jails  on  the  Canadian 
border.  These  are  United  States 
prisoners  and  should  be  provided  for 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Commission  renewed  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  state  reformatory 
for  male  misdemeanants. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  can 
^IfllRro?*  always  be  counted  on  to 

support  enlightened  prin- 
ciples of  prison  reform.  In  a  recent 
editorial,  in  speaking  of  the  prison  of 
the  future,  it  says:  "In  brief,  the 
prison  of  the  future  is  to  become  less 
and  less  a  place  of  pain,  and  more 
and  more  a  school,  mastered  by  wise, 
just,  temperate  men,  in  which  the  in- 
mates are  to  learn,  not  only  the  com- 
mon English  branches  they  have 
neglected,  not  only  the  practices  and 
decencies  of  civilization,  but  a  trade 
whereby  they  can  support  themselves 
and  thereby  reduce  the  stress  of  their 
temptation  to  crime,  and,  best  of  all, 
come  to  some  understanding  of  the 
moralities.     Mere  punishment  is  of 


no  account  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  awakened  ethical  sense.  Shame 
has  its  part  in  punishment,  but  it  is 
not  the  outward  branding  that  ef- 
fects the  change;  it  is  the  birth  of  a 
broader  understanding  that  enables 
the  offender  to  see  himself  as  the 
world  sees  him,  and  to  realize  the 
futility  of  and  folly  of  crime.  Not 
for  a  moment  must  it  be  thought 
that  the  criminal  is  to  be  coddled,  or 
be  visited  by  sentimentalists  who 
confuse  the  crime  with  the  criminal. 
The  crime  is  always  to  be  con- 
demned, but  the  humanity  in  the 
criminal  must  be  recognized  and 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane.  It  is  a  hard 
task,  but  not  a  hopeless  one." 

«   ..  .      Colorado  abolished  capi- 
Punishment   t^l   ounishment  in    1897. 

In  Colorado,    t  ^« 

In  a  reactionary  move- 
ment growing  out  of  a  lynching  case 
it  was  restored  last  year.  Secretary 
Stonaker  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  has  compiled  a 
list  of  murders,  attempted  murder, 
and  assaults  to  commit  great  bodily 
harm  committed  since  the  Capital 
PunshmentLaw  went  into  effect.  He 
takes  the  ground  that  the  law  has  no 
deterrent  effect  whatever  on  crime, 
and  exhibits  the  table  to  show  that 
there  are  as  many  crimes  as  before 
the  law  was  enacted.  Of  this  formida- 
ble array  of  killers,  only  nine  have  so 
far  been  convicted,  and  only  two  of 
the  nine  got  as  much  as  a  life  sen- 
tence, and  not  one  was  condemned 
to  death.  Though  he  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  all  the  killings  have  been 
reported  to  him,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  dozens  of  attempts  at  murder 
are  not  so  reported,  he  shows  a  re- 
markable total  of  forty-two  killed 
and  seventy-eight  wounded  in  four 
months.  ^^  ^ 
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„.    „  The  South  Boston,  Mass., 

House  of  Correction  is  to 
to  be  removed  to  Deer  Island  and 
new  buildings  are  to  be  erected.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
this  institution  has  been  notoriously 
overcrowded. 

Rabbi  Hirsch  of  Chicago  has 
spoken  on  the  question,  "Can  Con- 
victs be  Reformed?"  He  suggests 
one  thing  at  least  that  the  people  of 
the  state  can  do :  "They  can  remove 
all  prison  management  from  the 
spoils  politics  and  place  men  in 
charge  of  penal  institutions  who 
have  other  maxims  for  prisons  than 
'Once  a  convict,  always  a  convict.'  " 

The  earnings  from  convict  labor 
in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  last 
year  aggregated  $50,771.  In  this 
calculation  no  account  is  made  of  the 
work  done  by  the  inmates  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings. 

Mr.  William  Tallack  of  the  How- 
ard Association  of  London  recom- 
mends the  introduction  of  sloyd  in 
English  jails  where  men  are  con- 
fined on  short  sentences. 

The  Maryland  penitentiary  asks 
for  no  appropriation  from  the  state 
this  year.  The  net  earning  for  1901 
were  $29,199.  The  convicts  have 
earned  for  themselves  by  overwork, 
during  the  year,  $20,494.84. 

The  convict-labor  question  in 
Illinois  has  been  referred  to  the  next 
Legislature.  The  proposition  to 
abolish  the  contract  system  is  in- 
volved in  the  discussion. 

THE  INSANE. 

commi..ioner  Without    any    reflection 
Folks  tttn    on    former    officials    we 

Investigator.  ^      ,  -  ^v 

cannot  keep  from  the 
surface  a  deep  feeling  of  as- 
surance that  complaints  of  any 
kind  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic   Charities    of    New  York    City, 


will  receive  prompt,  searching,  and 
what  is  of  more  value,  skilled  and 
intelligent  investigation.  This  was 
aptly  illustrated  recently  in  the  com- 
plaint against  attendants  at  the 
Bellevue  Insane  Pavilion,  following 
the  death  of  Joseph  Yanka.  With- 
out any  preliminary  red  tape,  Com- 
missioner Folks  took  the  helm  at  the 
inquiry,  and  the  personal  force  of 
his  training  permitted  a  virtual  set- 
tlement of  the  matter  before  ad- 
journment. The  Commissioner 
knows  from  experience  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  reference  committees 
and  governs  himself  accordingly. 


^^^^  The  National  Gk)vern- 
forjnsano  ment  has  recently  com- 
pleted  an  asylum  for  in- 
sane Indians  at  Canton,  S.  D.,  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $60,000.  It  is 
stated  that  these  accommodations 
are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  all 
Indians  needing  asylum  care.  There 
are  now  nine  Indians  at  the  Grov- 
emment  Insane  Hospital  at  Wash- 
ington, who  will  be  transferred  to 
Canton.  It  may  be  news  to  many 
that  Indians  become  insane  over  re- 
ligious matters,  and  to  some  that 
they  ever  become  insane.  It  has 
been  taught  in  some  text-books  that 
insanity  is  unknown  among  savage 
races,  although  it  may  be  inferred 
from  other  customs  that  the  mani- 
festations of  insanity  soon  led  to 
their  extinction  if  it  did  exist.  The 
same  causes  which  have  rapidly  in- 
creased insanity  and  other  diseases 
of  degeneration  amongst  negroes, 
apply  to  Indians.  The  vices  of  civili- 
zation and  subsequent  inherited  de- 
fects, especially  from  the  abuse  of 
alcohol,  may  account  for  increase 
of  insanity  in  both  races,  as  mental 
dissipation  is  preeminently  a  sig^  of 
advancing  civilization,/^^rJits  vices. 
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oocuKiioii    ^^^'    ^^^^^   ^^   Fergus 
toriRMM     Falls,  Minn.,  gave  some 

***"'  admirable  suggestions  for 
employing  insane  women  in  asylums, 
at  the  recent  conference  of  the  Board 
of  Control  and  superintendents  of 
Minnesota.  This  is  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  patients'  comfort,  but  is 
a  potent  means  of  treatment.  The 
diversion  of  the  sick  mind  from  its 
subjective  irritations  is  best  effected 
by  pleasing  occupation.  No  sight 
is  more  depressing  and  discouraging 
than  award  filled  with  insane  women, 
unoccupied,  brooding  over  delusional 
wrongs  and  misfortunes,  or  engaged 
in  destructive  or  mischievous  ac- 
tivity, when  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  relief — ^and  often  recovery — 
by  inexpensive  and  frequently 
profitable  employment  with  the 
exercise  of  tact  and  ordinary  judg- 
ment. Mrs.  Welch  has  undertaken 
a  fruitful  field  of  work,  and  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  for  that  the  apathy 
of  asylum  officers  will  not  discourage 
her. 


Sending  non-resident  in- 
ofiBitBe.  sane  to  their  proper  place 
of  residence,  or  to  their 
homes  or  relatives,  has  recently  be- 
gun to  be  practiced  by  the  Board  of 
Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
When  relatives  have  been  communi- 
cated with  in  such  cases,  they  were 
found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  patient.  In  the  case  of 
aliens,  expense  of  deportation  is  fre- 
quently large,  costing  really  more 
than  several  years'  maintenance. 
Whether  economy  results  from  this 
practice  or  not  it  is  certainly  humane, 
for  chances  of  recovery  are  better  in 
the  "home"  environment,  and  nostal- 
gic complications  are  removed,  re- 
sulting usually  in  content  and  the 
comfort  of  home  association. 


The  perennial  question  of 
^riminti  separate  provision  for  the 
Insane,  criminal  insane  in  New 
Jersey  has  been  received  this  year  by 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  State  Hospital  at  Morris 
Plains,  but  without  offering  any  new 
argument.  None  is  required,  for  the 
need  is  self-evident.  In  the  state  of 
New  York  progress  has  been  made 
as  far  as  separate  provision  for  the 
several  classes  of  insane  criminals, 
which  is  nearly  as  much  required  as 
the  first  step.  An  insane  convict,  or 
a  criminal  who  becomes  insane  after 
conviction,  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  "court  case,"  or  the  insane  per- 
son under  charge  or  indictment,  as  the 
criminal  insane  as  a  class  is  from  the 
non-criminal  insane.  Full  responsi- 
bility attaches  to  the  former,  on  the 
evidence  alone,  but  in  the  second 
class  there  may  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  the  crime  was  not  a 
manifestation  of  insanity.  A  better 
discrimination  would  remove  a  large 
proportion  of  these  from  the  class  of 
insane  criminals  altogether.  Nomi- 
nally, the  two  classes  are  provided 
for  separately,  in  New  York. 

The  New  Orleans  Times- 
iI'*Lo!rtltIIt.  Democrat    in    reviewing 

conditions  relative  to  the 
insane  existing  in  Louisiana,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  gives  an  admirable 
resume  of  this  important  question 
as  it  affects  other  states  and  coun- 
tries. In  some  particulars  it  makes 
the  common  error  of  laying  all  the 
blame  for  the  increment  of  insane 
becoming  annually  and  progressively 
greater,  on  "the  greater  strain  of 
modern  life"  without  giving  credit 
to  the  preventive  features  of  modern 
life.  If  this  question  received  the 
scholarly  probing  which  many  and 
less  important  social  questions  r^-^^ 
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ceive,  it  would  be  found  that  "mod- 
ern strain"  carries  much  undeserved 
blame.  To  the  writer  referred  to  we 
commend  several  factors  for  con- 
sideration, viz.,  prolonged  average  in- 
sane life  by  reason  of  improved  treat- 
ment; increased  confidence  in  public 
asylum  management  and  humane 
care,  bringing  from  retirement  in- 
sanes  formerly  hidden  from  public 
view,  and  not  counted ;  increased  ad- 
missions of  the  senile  formerly  not 
considered  insane,  but  now  so-called 
to  relieve  the  family  of  a  troublesome 
and  unpleasant  member;  decreasing 
mortality;  eflforts  of  local  officers  to 
transfer  expenses  of  maintaining  de- 
pendents to  state;  increase  of  alien 
insane  for  obvious  reasons;  phy- 
sically degenerating  causes  resulting 
in  secondary  insanity  which  is  in- 
curable, and  which  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  declining  ratio  of  recoveries; 
and  numerous  other  factors.  Mod- 
ern living  is  tending  to  longevity, 
and  is  also  tending  towards  increased 
brain  resistance,  when  the  great  op- 
portunities of  the  present  epoch  are 
not  abused.  The  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  will  create  a  race  of  intel- 
lectual grants  and  centenarians, 
when  asylums  will  not  be  required. 


In  the  Evening  Post  of 
ViiieT    Januarv  lo,  Dr.  G.  Alder 
^SunJli?   Blumer  of   Butler   Hos- 
pital, Rhode  Island,  who 
retired    from    the    super intendency 
of  the  Utica  State  Hospital  in  1899, 
reviews  in  several  columns  the  pres- 
ent tendencies  of  the  state  govern- 
ment relative  to  "reforms"   (?)   in 
the  lunacy  department.     In  addition 
to  his  preeminent  qualification  as  an 
alienist,  his  experiences  for  fifteen 
years  during  all  the  gradations  of 
"state  care"   and  before   it,   makes 


his  opinions  valuable.  Of  course  it 
may  be  said  that  his  change  to  an 
institution  (private)  where  funds 
are  almost  unlimited,  and  the  finan- 
cial problem  is  the  least  he  has  to 
meet,  makes  his  retrospection  of  an 
experience  where  expenditure  was 
necessarily  limited,  appear  especially 
gloomy  and  warped.  It  is,  also,  to  be 
regretted  that  his  indignation  has  not 
permitted  one  word  of  praise  for  the 
better  side  of  the  picture,  and  has  led 
him  to  ignore  facts  which  might 
stultify  him,  although  in  the  main 
he  is  quite  right.  That  the  state 
hospitals  as  a  whole  or  any  one  of  the 
fourteen  has  deteriorated  under  the 
present  system  cannot  be  shown ;  but 
the  contrary  can  be  shown.  State- 
ments made  officially  regarding  the 
five-year  period  preceding  1901,  by 
all  the  superintendents  separately 
for  their  respective  hospitals,  agree 
without  an  exception  that  general 
efficiency,  personal  service,  improved 
conditions  of  management  and  liv- 
ing, improved  care  of  the  insane,  in- 
telligent nursing,  etc.,  had  increased 
over  former  periods  and  system  at 
percentages  approximated  and  rang- 
ing between  twenty-five  per  cent  and 
seventy-five  per  cent.  The  abuses 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Blumer,  a  few  of 
which  he  itemizes,  were  created  dur- 
ing 1901,  and  were  not  within  his 
experiences.  The  Commission  can- 
not permit  expenditure  to  exceed  the 
funds  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the 
Legislature.  Why  not  go  to  the 
source  of  trouble  which  deserves 
criticism  —  ay,  condemnation  —  for 
constantly  reducing  aggregate  ap- 
propriations while  the  insane  in- 
creasement  is  nearly  one  thousand 
per  annum  ?  "Blame  to  whom  blame 
is  due."  The  doctor's  opinions  have 
evidently  changed  since  he  departed 

from  us.  C^r^r^r^]c> 
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.  Massachusetts  is  again  a 

Farnt^'for  pioneer  in  improved  iTieth- 
H»mld!aMttt.ods  for  care  of  the  insane. 
The  scheme  now  under- 
taken by  the  commonwealth  may 
solve  an  important  problem  and  one 
that  may  benefit  all  the  older  states 
when  caring  for  the  remains  of 
fractured  intellects  during  the  period 
of  vitality  is  becoming  a  great  bur- 
den. It  contemplates  taking  the 
"pauper  insane'*  (why  not  "de- 
pendent insane?")  from  county,  city, 
and  town  poorhouses  and  bringing 
them  together  in  large  farm  colonies, 
under  as  nearly  domestic  conditions 
as  feasible.  The  farm  for  this  colony 
is  1,500  acres  in  extent.  Within  two 
years  the  experiment  will  have  been 
fairly  made  and  thepublic  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  the  results.  That 
they  will  command  public  confidence 
is  certain  if  the  plan  is  carried  out 
judiciously.  It  is  so  novel  that  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  care  and  intelli- 
gence and  experience  unshackled 
from  the  dominant  and  prevailing 
ideas  regarding  construction.  And 
that  is  the  great  difficulty.  Instead 
of  submitting  supervision  to  a  man 
of  long  experience,  knowing  every 
need  of  the  insane  of  all  classes,  as 
well  as  the  safest  limit  of  volitional 
control,  it  will  probably  fall  upon 
some  architect  or  layman.  There  is 
more  than  money,  common  sense,  and' 
esthetic  tastes  needed  for  such  work. 
But  let  the  good  work  go  on,  and 
let  lessons  be  taught  in  failure,  if  it 
does  come,  which  we  do  not  appre- 
hend. 

The  "overcrowding" 
^ISXm!"  (can't  be  more  than 
crowded?)  at  Dunning 
remains  a  puzzle  to  the  special  com- 
mittee of  citizens  and  county  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inaugurate 
reforms  at  the  county  institutions. 


The  committee  rejected  plans  to  use 
the  consumptive  hospital  for  insane. 
The  amusement  hall  has  been  turned 
into  a  dormitory  for  150  insane 
women.  Eighty  insane  men  are  to 
sleep  in  the  poorhouse  and  in  an 
•abandoned  dining-room.  Yes,  but 
where  are  they  to  while  away  their 
waking  hours?    Chicago,  wake  up! 

County        ^^    hoP^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^y 

Atjiumtin  come  when  the  "county" 
****  as  an  authoritative  unit 
in  the  care  of  the  dependent  insane 
may  lapse  into  historic  desuetude. 
The  Des  Moines  Nezvs  states  that  the 
Board  of  Control  of  Iowa  has  re- 
ceived reports  relative  to  insane  and 
their  care  in  county  institutions,  and 
from  the  inspectors  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  of  Control  has  no  control 
of  the  county  asylums  except  the 
power  of  revoking  licences,  which 
can  only  be  exercised  when  accom- 
modations exist  in  the  state  institu- 
tions to  receive  the  patients.  It  is 
but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  there 
is  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  regu- 
lation, because  of  the  applications 
on  the  part  of  many  counties,  from 
motives  of  economy,  to  care  for  their 
insane  in  the  county  institutions. 
By  granting  such  removals,  room  in 
the  state  institutions  would  be  availa- 
ble for  the  patients  in  unsatisfactory 
county  asylums. 

"While  some  of  the  counties  give 
the  insane  good  care,  it  is  found  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the 
grossest  incompetency  is  shown  and 
the  patients  have  care  only  fit  for  the 
lower  type  of  animals."  (News.) 
The  complaints  filed  against  the 
county  institutions  show  terrible  con- 
ditions, and  include  "no  bathing, 
vermin  in  beds,  no  sewerage,  no  ven- 
tilation, no  physicians."  The  fol- 
lowing summary  shows   a^relative 
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proportion  of  the  good  and  bad: 
"Polk,  improved  since  last  report; 
Hamilton,  poor  bedding,  no  bathing; 
Woodbury,  sexes  mingle;  Lucas, 
the  same;  Sioux,  beds  infested  with 
vermin;  Webster,  patient  never  ad- 
judged insane  manacled  with  iron; 
Pocohontas,  condition  excellent ; 
Allamakee,  good;  Marion,  male 
paupers  and  insane  women  sleep  in 
same  apartments ;  Dallas,  no  fire  pro- 
tection; Wapello,  no  ventilation, 
building  unfit  for  humans,  women  in 
seclusion;  Marshall,  untidy,"  etc. 
The  Board  of  Control  has  decided  in 
a  number  of  cases  to  transfer  the  in- 
sane to  the  state  hospitals. 

County  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
Licenttin  tolerable  condition  of 
*****  county  asylums  in  Iowa 
reported  by  inspectors,  the  Board  of 
Control  granted  their  thirtieth 
license,  in  licensing  Waukesha 
County  recently.  They  stated,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  probably  the  last 
license  to  be  granted,  as  there  would 
be  ample  room  for  all  the  insane  in 
the  state  when  accommodations  now 
building  were   completed. 

In  the  January  magazine 
ISpwrne"*'  number  of  Charities  we 
tS?ifi*rn\i.  referred  to  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  California  (Lambert  vs, 
Gardner,  habeas  corpus)  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  insanity  law  in 
the  matter  of  notifying  the  insane 
person  of  intent  to  commit  to  a  hos- 
pital, and  the  bearing  of  this  de- 
cision on  the  New  York  insanity 
law.  We  now  have  the  decision  in 
full  and  regret  space  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  present  it  entire,  as  it  is 
a  most  important  judicial  docu- 
ment,   and    should    lead    to    many 


amendments  to  existing  laws  in  vari- 
ous   states.      After   reviewing   and 
analyzing  the  laws  relating  to  in- 
sanity in  California,  the  court  re- 
fers at  length  to  the  New  York  laws, 
from     which     the     former     were 
molded,  but  states  that  several  im- 
portant   provisions    were    omitted, 
especially    that   one   providing    for 
notices  to  be  given  the  patient  that 
proceedings  were  to  be  taken  against 
him.     The  court  holds  that  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  patient  was 
incidentally  notified  or  not,  if  the 
law  does  not  provide  for  such  noti- 
fication it  is  unconstitutional.     The 
court  svuns  up  the  particular  case  in 
issue    as    follows:    "The    constitu- 
tional guaranty  that  he  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law,  is  violated  whenever 
such,  judgment  is  had  without  giv- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  defense  of  the  charge,  and  upon 
such  hearing  to  offer  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  defense.    If  his  right  to 
a  hearing  depends  upon  the  will  or 
caprice  of  others,  or  upon  the  discre- 
tion or  will  of  the  judge  who  is  to 
make  a  decision  upon  the  issue,  he  is 
not  protected   in   his   constitutional 
rights   (Underwood  vs.  People.  32 
Mich.,  I.).     To  say  that,  if  he  is  in 
fact  insane,  therefore  any  notice  to 
him  would  be  vain,  is  ta  beg  the 
very  question  whose  determination 
underlies  the  right  of  the  state  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  liberty.    The  fact  of 
his  insanity  is  to  be  determined  be- 
fore his  right  to  his  liberty  can  be 
violated.     If  that  question  is  deter- 
mined against  him  without  any  no- 
tice or  opportunity  to  be  heard,  or 
to  introduce  evidence  in  his  behalf, 
and  under  such  determination  he  is 
confined  in  the  hospital,  his  consti- 
tutional guaranty  is  violated." 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 


R.   R.    REEDER. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  NEW  YORK  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 


The  first  and  prime  requisite  for 
the  proper  training  of  children  any- 
where, whether  in  a  home  or  in  an 
institution,  is  the  conception  that 
child  life  must  be  expressive  and  in- 
dividual rather  than  repressive  and 
en  masse.  Where  large  numbers  of 
children  are  cared  for  there  must  be 
many  things  in  the  course  of  each 
day  that  are  done  by  all,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner.  This 
is  necessary  to  organization  and  to 
economy.  With  children  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  with  adults  this 
uniformity  is  opposed  to  indi- 
viduality. Unity  in  action  is  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  individual  ex- 
pression. If  the  individuals  that 
imite  in  any  given  activity  or  enter- 
prise subordinate  themselves  con- 
sciously and  purposefully  for  a  com- 
mon end,  there  is  an  expression  of 
individuality  through  social  interest 
and  for  social  welfare  which  is  of  a 
higher  type  than  that  of  mere  self- 
expression. 

But  this  form  of  individuality  be- 
longs to  the  adult  stage  of  develop- 
ment rather  than  to  childhood.  It 
may  be  and  should  be  awakened  in 
children  through  games,  plays  and 
various  child  enterprises.  But  for  a 
steady,  every-day  experience  it  comes 
later  in  life.  Usually  with  children 
uniformity  requires  but  little  exer- 
cise of  the  will.  Most  children  drop 
into  it  as  naturally  as  young  ducks 
take  to  the  water.  Individuality 
readily  sinks  into  the  common  type 
rather  does  not  rise  above  it. 

In  institutions  where  large  num- 
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bers  of  children  are  provided  for,  the 
tendency  is  to  reduce  all  activities 
to  set  forms.  This  routine  soon 
wears  grooves  in  the  brain,  so  to 
speak,  which  grow  deeper  and  deeper 
with  constant  repetition  until  muscu- 
lar habit  and  automatism  take  the 
place  of  volition.  The  more  auto- 
matic the  daily  routine  becomes  the 
less  personal  supervision  from 
superintendent  and  assistants  is  re- 
quired. 

We  live  in  an  epoch  of  organized 
social  activities,  of  systematic  pro- 
cesses and  mechanical  precision. 
Everything  must  "move  like  clock 
work."  Economy  of  means  and 
methods  is  in  the  air.  Labor  is  every- 
where becoming  automatic.  "Hand 
picked,  hand  sewed,  hand  painted, 
etc.,"  are  pointed  out  as  exceptional 
processes  and  paid  for  accordingly. 
The  great  majority  of  employees  in 
our  large  factories  simply  stand  by 
and  watch  automatic  machinery  do 
the  work.  We  think  most  of  the  ma- 
chine or  set  of  machines  that  require 
the  least  attention.  The  shortest, 
quickest,  least  expensive,  easiest  way 
is  the  goal  in  the  life  of  to-day.  What 
wonder  when  such  contagfion  is  in 
the  very  air  we  breathe  that  those 
who  have  the  training  and  super- 
vision of  large  numbers  of  children 
should  want  to  apply  factory  meth- 
ods to  institutional  life.  Our  public 
school  system,  especially  in  large 
cities  is  conducted  on  that  plan.  If 
the  school  life  were  the  entire  life 
of  the  child,  that  is,  if  the  school 
period  and  system  covered  twenty-p 
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four  hours  a  day  instead  of  five  or 
six,  the  result  would  be  quite  as 
mechanical  as  the  usual  asylum  or 
institutional  training.  The  home, 
social  life,  and  the  street  g^mes  and 
plays,  resist  the  stupefying  influence 
of  school  mechanism  and  save  the 
child  from  early  individual  blight 
But  in  institutions  there  is  no  es- 
cape to  social  life,  the  street,  or  the 
home.  The  child  is  there  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
and  fifty-two  weeks  a  year.  His 
caretakers  are  always  on  hand  and 
usually  vigilant.  So  much  of  his  life 
is  under  direction  and  surveillance — 
not  to  say  coercion — that  there  is 
little  opportunity  to  get  into  mis- 
chief, which  is  so  often  a  help- 
ful experience  in  the  life  of  a 
child  in  a  normal  environment. 
Children  subjected  to  such  a  re- 
pressive lock-step  system  are  more 
docile  and  easier  "to  get  along  with" 
than  those  whose  individuality  has 
wider  and  more  natural  range.  The 
common  notion  of  most  people  who 
are  engaged  in  training  other  peo- 
ple's children  is  that  a  good  child  is 
one  with  whom  they  can  "get  along 
easily."  Children  are  expected  to 
behave,  and  behavior  is  often  re- 
garded as  an  activity  (or  passivity) 
in  itself — apart  from  any  other  ac- 
tivity or  experience.  Did  you  ever 
think  how  hard  it  would  be  just  to 
behave? — to  do  nothing  else  but  be- 
have? Behavior  and  occupation 
should  go  hand-in-hand.  To  require 
the  former  without  providing  the 
latter  is  tyranny. 

The  product  of  repressive  insti- 
tutional training  is  a  prematurely  se- 
date child,  uninteresting  and  unin- 
terested. Unfortunately  these  char- 
acteristics do  not  end  with  childhood 
but  are  projected  far  into  the  future. 
Unless  great  changes  come  after  the 


child  leaves  the  institution,  greater 
than  come  to  most  children  through 
adolescent  development  or  stimulat- 
ing environment,  these  institutional 
qualities  will  mark  the  individual 
through  life.  He  will  never  stand 
for  much,  nor  alone,  but  will  always 
be  only  one  of  a  crowd. 

Most  of  the  criticisms  I  have  seen 
upon  institutional  training  of  chil- 
dren compare  the  institution  as  it  is 
with  the  home  as  it  ought  to  be. 
They  contrast  the  home — meaning 
the  ideal  home — with  an  institution 
— meaning  some  particular  institu- 
tion. It  may  be  granted,  indeed  I 
think  it  must  be,  that  the  best  that 
an  institution  can  do  is  not  equal  to 
the  work  of  a  good  home,  or  even  a 
pretty  good  home.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  homes  that  are  not 
pretty  good  homes,  that  in  fact  are 
no  homes  at  all.  The  product  of 
such  homes  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  comparing  home  training  with 
institutional  training.  Again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  shortcomings  of  institutional 
training  do  not  necessarily  belong  to 
the  institution  per  se.  The  old 
proverb,  "As  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school,"  may  apply  quite  as  well  to 
an  institution  and  its  managers. 
When  the  latter  set  themselves  care- 
fully to  study  the  various  ways  and 
means  that  may  be  employed  to  en- 
rich the  life  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  the  resources  of 
institutional  life  will  be  found  more 
varied  and  abundant  than  have  yet 
been  realized.  It  is  too  common  for 
those  who  have  the  care  of  such 
children  as  find  their  way  into  an 
institution  to  consider  their  duty 
done  when  they  have  fed  and  clothed 
them,  kept  them  in  school  and  caused 
them  to  behave  well.  A  mere  dead- 
levelism   will   suffice  tp^uccomplish 
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this.  The  result  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
a  shriveled  up,  colorless  life  for  the 
individual,  both  now  and  in  the 
future. 

The  first  step  in  a  revolt  against 
such  an  impoverished  regime  is  a 
new  point  of  view,  namely,  that  the 
child  is  not  in  the  institution  simply 
to  have  something  done  for  him,  but 
rather  to  do  something  for  himself 
and  to  get  ready  to  do  something  for 
others.  It  is  certain  that  these  chil- 
dren will  be  obliged  to  make  their 
own  living  very  early  in  life,  most  of 
them  after  they  are  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  problem  thus  becomes 
a  very  definite  one;  namely,  What 
is  the  best  training,  intellectual,  in- 
dustrial, economic,  moral  and  relig- 
ious, that  can  be  compressed  into  a 
few  years,  to  the  end  that  the  child 
may  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ?  Since 
the  formal  training  must  end  so  early 
it  should  be  imparted  and  acquired 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  project  its 
influence  as  far  into  the  future  as 
possible. 

All  work  of  the  institution, 
whether  in  kitchen,  dining-room, 
dormitory,  laundry,  barn,  garden  or 
farm — that  can  be  done  by  children 
and  made  educative  for  hand  or  brain, 
should  serve  this  purpose.  The  life 
of  the  institution  including  its  pro- 
visioning, the  cost  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, milk  and  eggs,  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles, clothing,  shoes,  furniture,  etc., 
should  be  matters  of  common  inter- 
est and  understanding  among  the 
children.  Where  children  eat  at  a  com- 
mon table  with  children  only,  they 
hear  no  conversation  about  domestic 
economy  and  management,  social 
and  religious  customs  and  practice, 
and  moral  principles  of  concrete  ac- 
tion so  common,  helpful  and  educa- 
tive in  a  well-ordered  home.     Left 


thus  to  themselves  they  never  hear 
such  expressions  as,  "potatoes  arc 
high,  flour  has  gone  down,  butter 
is  thirty-two  cents,  John's  shoes 
must  last  till  next  pay  day,  Mary's 
dress  will  bear  turning,  etc."  The 
most  important  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education  of  a 
child  normally  situated  is  the  conr 
versation,  especially  the  table  talk, 
of  his  parents.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  his  industrial  training  is  his 
co-operation  with  them  either  by 
labor  or  economic  use  of  their  means 
in  maintaining  and  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  home.  Under  proper 
management  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  an  institutional  child  should 
be  deprived  of  these  great  educative 
resources.  What  is  needed  to  enrich 
his  life  is  a  manysided  interest.  The 
material  for  this  interest  lies  all  about 
him  even  in  the  institution.  This 
material  should  be  used  and  the 
near-lying  interests  opened  up  to  his 
view.  Usually  the  work  of  supply- 
ing the  institution  with  its  daily 
needs  of  food  and  clothing  is  so  re- 
mote from  the  children  that  the  items 
of  cost,  source  of  supply,  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  are  entirely  outside  of  his 
interest  or  understanding.  Enough 
of  quantitative  relations  are  involved 
in  his  daily  life  with  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  fuel,  etc.,  to  furnish  much 
of  his  arithmetical  training  if  rightly 
worked  up.  Such  material  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  nearness  and  per- 
sonal interest  over  the  numerous 
nobodies  and  their  cows  and  crops, 
stores  and  stocks,  mentioned  in  the 
so-called  concrete  problems  of  the 
school  arithmetics. 

Children  are  much  more  respon- 
sive to  new  interests  than  adults.  It 
is  possible  to  awaken  and  give 
permanent  form  to  many  of  the 
fundamental  interests    of    life    by 
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the  time  the  child  is  fourteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  interests  that 
the  institution  can  do  its  most 
valuable  and  lasting  work.  A  single 
experiment  will  illustrate  this  point. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  it  was  decided 
to  stimulate  the  money  interest  in  a 
number  of  children  in  the  New  York 
Orphan  Asylum  and  through  this  a 
number  of  related  interests.  Grad- 
ually the  work  about  the  institution 
in  kitchen,  dining-room,  laundry, 
etc*,  was  turned  over  to  the  larger 
girls,  assigning  two  girls  to  the 
work  of  one  adult*  Wages  were 
paid  them  from  the  start  and  in- 
creased as  the  service  improved. 
About  the  same  time  a  dozen  boys 
^vere  taught  to  do  cobbling,  and  after 
fifteen  lessons  were  able  to  do  all  of 
the  shoe  repairing  for  the  institution. 
They  were  paid  for  this  work,  A 
little  later  about  sixty  more  children 
were  placed  on  a  monthly  wage  scale 
for  work  of  various  kinds.  All  were 
given  their  wages  and  earnings  to 
do  as  they  pleased  with  them,  but 
were  urged  to  save  a  little,  spend  a 
little,  and  give  a  little.  Up  to  the 
present  time  thirty-four  savings 
bank  accounts  have  been  opened  by 


;hty  dollars  1 

experiment  M 


the  children  and  over  eighty 

has  been  deposited.  The 
has  not  only  been  at  no  expense  to 
the  institution  but  has  a  margin  to 
its  credit  saved  in  wages  hitherto 
paid  employees  w^hose  services  have 
been  dispensed  with.  Aside  from 
the  awakening  of  the  money  interest,, 
several  collateral  interests  and  above 
all  a  sense  of  responsibility  have  re- 
sulted as  by-products.  Children  are 
fined  for  breakages  and  for  slight- 
ing work.  Earning  money  and  hav- 
ing it  to  spend  has  put  new  meaning 
into  life,  Christmas  assumed  a 
greater  and  much  richer  significance 
to  those  who  for  the  first  time  real* 
ized  that  they  could  become  giv- 
ers and  not  merely  receivers  of  gifts. 
The  money  interest  properly  culti- 
vated and  sustained  for  tw^o  or  three 
years,  with  a  bank  account,  how* 
ever  small  will  be  pretty  sure  to  stay 
with  the  child  after  he  goes  out  to 
make  his  w^ay  and  place  in  the  world. 
The  habit  of  thrift  may  well  become 
a  safeguard  against  idleness  or  im- 
providence. But  the  money  interest 
is  only  typical  of  other  interests  that 
may  be  quite  as  successfully  aw^ak- 
ened  and  developed  in  institutional 
life. 
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DESERTED  WIVES  AND  DESERTING  HUSBANDS. 


The  Associated  Charities  of  Bos- 
ton has  made  a  special  report  on  the 
subject  of  "Deserted  Wives  and 
Their  Deserting  Husbands."  The 
report  embodies  the  result  of  a 
study  of  234  families  well-known  to 
the  Society  during  the  past  year. 
About  one  in  ten  of  the  new  families 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society 
is  that  of  a  deserted  wife;  most  of 
these  are  burdened  with  young  chil- 
dren. For  the  statistics  of  nation- 
ality, occupation,  earnings,  ages,  etc., 
we  must  refer  students  of  this  sub- 
ject to  the  original  pamphlet. 

The  discussion  of  causes  leads  the 
Society  to  the  conclusion  that  a  self- 
indulgent  habit  is  at  the  bottom  of 
most  desertions,  and  that  the  means 
of  prevention  lie  in  education,  not 
only  by  church  and  school,  but  in  all 
social  relations.  This  coincides  with 
the  opinion  which  we  expressed  last 
July,  referring  to  President  Hyde's 
discussion  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
of  loyalty  to  the  family  as  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues.  We  pointed  out 
then  that  the  son  will  not  look  upon 
the  family  as  a  "dearer  and*  better 
self,"  to  use  Dr.  Hyde's  expression, 
"unless  from  infancy  he  is  taught  to 
do  so  and  in  maturity  finds  numer- 
ous examples  of  those  for  whom  this 
attitude  is  instinctive  and  ingrained." 
Similarly  the  present  report  insists 
that  one  who  has  been  a  careful  son 
and  brother  is  not  likely  to  be  a  de- 
serting husband.  Omitting  the  sec- 
tion of  the  report  which  deals  with 
the  law  of  the  subject,  we  reproduce 
a  portion  of  the  section  which  dis-* 
cusses  the  treatment  of  deserted  fam- 
ilies since  this  will  be  of  the  most  di- 
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rect  service  to  charity  workers.  We 
omit  the  illustrative  instances: 

The  usual  attitude  of  our  sixteen 
conferences  to  the  treatment  of  de- 
serted families  may  be  summed  up 
in  the^  following  general  statement : 

Whichever  of  the  five  methods  fol- 
lowing seems  best,  "interim  relief," 
while  we  are  reaching  a  definite  con- 
clusion, is  often  necessary.  The 
character  of  the  man,  how  long  he 
has  been  gone,  how  many  times  de- 
serted, and  the  likelihood  of  his  re- 
turn have  carefully  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and,  especially,  the  character 
of  the  woman — not  only  her  good- 
ness, but  her  intelligence  and  force, 
her  health  and  her  skill,  her  capacity 
to  serve  as  both  father  and  mother — 
and  the  ability  of  relatives  to  give 
money  or  care  for  the  children.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
indicated  even  in  the  accounts  of 
successes  and  partial  successes  g^ven 
below. 

The  first  remedy  to  be  considered 
is  that  of  a  reconciliation;  and  this 
can  be  sought  in  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cases,  because  the 
husband's  whereabouts  cannot  be 
learned  or  his  character  is  so  bad 
that  his  going  is  a  good  riddance. 
Sometimes,  where  the  breach  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  wife  cannot 
be  healed,  it  is  possible  to  persuade 
the  man  to  send  money  toward  sup- 
port ;  but  only  47  of  the  234  we  have 
been  considering,  are  known  to  have 
sent  money  home. 

The  second  reme.dy  considered  is 
helping  the  family,  by  providing 
training  or  opportunity,  to  earn 
self-support  in  their  own  home  zvith^ 
out  the  man's  help.     The   woma^ 
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who  can  command  independence  and 
reasonable  comfort  for  her  children 
is  more  likely  to  deal  justly  by  her- 
self and  them  in  her  relations  with 
her  husband,  than  if  the  few  dollars 
he  may  give  his  family  is  needed 
for  food  or  rent.  Securing  help 
from  relatives  may  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  this  second  remedy. 

Self-support  without  keeping  the 
home.  Breaking  up  the  home  does 
not  always  mean  separating  what  is 
left  of  the  family,  since  a  woman 
with  one  child  may  usually  be  placed 
at  service;  and  sometimes  a  capable 
woman  with  two  children  may  be 
placed  where  she  can  support  both 
together.  Or  the  whole  family  may 
be  sent  to  live  with  relatives. 

Caring  for  some  of  the  children 
by  charity,  in  order  that  the  rest  of 
the  family  may  become  self-support- 
ing. 

The  fifth  method  is  to  help  the 
woman  to  secure  legal  separation, 
not  divorce.  Out  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  234,  legal  separation  was 
made  the  condition  of  our  Society's 
securing  relief  to  keep  the  home  to- 
gether in  only  eight  cases,  and  these 
were  scattered  in  four  different  dis- 
« tricts.  By  legal  separation  we  mean 
a  decree  of  the  Probate  Court,  giv- 
ing the  wife  the  custody  of  her  chil- 
dren^ protection  for  her  person,  and 
an  allowance  of  the  man's  earnings ; 
but  such  a  separation  does  not  allow 
remarriage,  and  meets  many  of  the 
objections  to  divorce.     It  makes  the 


woman  practically  a  widow  with 
children,  if  she  has  strength  of  char- 
acter to  hold  to  her  decision  and  not 
take  the  man  back. 

When  both  parents  are  unfit,  the 
neglect  law  makes  it  possible  to  re- 
move the  children  to  proper  care. 

In  the  cases  where  legal  separa- 
tion is  secured,  and  in  those  where 
desertion  is  of  long  standing — if  the 
wife  is  capable  of  serving  as  both 
father  and  mother — the  case  may 
be  treated  as  if  the  woman  were  a 
widoWy  and  continuous  aid  in  the 
home  procured,  if  necessary. 

The  home  had  been  kept  together 
by  some  one's  giving  charitable  re- 
lief in  105  instances,  or  44  per  cent 
— sometimes  against  the  judgment 
of  our  workers. 

For  prevention,  education  in 
wholesome  pleasures  and  in  habits 
of  unselfishness.  For  the  deserting 
husband  and  father,  the  certainty 
that  he  will  be  sought  out,  whether 
in  this  state  or  elsewhere,  and  re- 
quired to  support  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  this  not  for  a  short  time, 
but  permanently.  For  the  deserted 
family,  all  the  help  that  ingenuity 
can  devise  toward  making  them 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting, 
whether  independence  may  be 
reached  in  a  few  weeks  or  not  until 
many  years  have  passed.  To  these 
ends,  for  the  benefit  of  the  neglectful 
man,  of  his  family,  and  of  the  com- 
munity, all  social  forces,  including 
that  of  charity,  may  well  bend  their 
energies. 
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SOME  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 
PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


EAST  LONDON.' 


REVIF.WKD    BY    ROBERT   A.    WOODS. 


In  this  book  the  classic  land  of 
poverty  appears  against  that  fascinat- 
ing background  of  history  and 
legend  which  goes  with  the  river- 
side from  London  Bridge  downward. 
The  old  city,  the  Pool  in  which  the 
ships  lay  before  the  days  of  docks. 
The  old  wharves,  the  fish  market, 
the  Tower,  the  ancient  churches,  the 
villages  along  the  river,  whose  cu- 
rious names  still  remain — all  serve  to 
relieve  the  sombre  picture  of  the  East 
End  as  it  is  to-day. 

Aside  from  these  things,  however, 
there  is  for  the  average  American, 
no  matter  what  his  interests  are,  a 
genuine  attraction  in  the  East  End 
of  London  in  the  fact  that  here  one 
sees  a  vast  mass  of  poverty  among 
people  akin  to  himself.  He  loses 
some  of  that  peculiar  sense  of 
distance  and  isolation  which  nec- 
essarilv  holds  in  our  own  cities 
between  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor 
on  account  of  deep  distinctions  of 
race  and  religion.  This  book  is 
worth  reading  for  the  active  charity 
worker  on  account  of  the  rest  that 
will  come  from  finding  "the  alien" 
playing  so  very  small  a  part  in  the 
drama. 

No  other  poor  quarter  in  the  world 
can  show  such  vast  stretches  of 
dreariness  as  East  London,  and  Sir 
Walter  Besant  gives  the  reader,  by 
a  sort  of  vaccination  process,  the 
sense  of  the  utter  lack  of  incitement 


to  nervous  energy  or  moral  purpose 
that  is  inherent  in  all  the  conditions 
existing  in  such  a  "city  of  the  poor." 
He  says  there  are  no  hotels,  no  res- 
taurants, aside  from  the  cheapest 
coffee  houses,  no  great  civic  center, 
no  newspaper,  no  bookshop — ^and 
this  in  a  population  of  nearly  two 
millions. 

The  gradual  development  of  East 
London  by  the  growing  together  of 
country  villages  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  development  of  hereditary 
poverty,  incapacity,  and  pauperism, 
which  greatly  intensifies  the  direct 
effect  of  the  situation  upon  the  pres- 
ent generation.  It  is  a  cheering  re- 
flection that  no  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  poverty  of  any  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities  could  read  this  book  without 
feeling  at  once  that  with  us  there  is 
among  the  less  prosperous  classes  a 
tone  of  hopefulness  and  a  certain 
power  of  recuperation,  which  exists, 
only  in  a  far  less  degree,  amid  the 
London  poor  population. 

At  the  same  time  Sir  Walter  Be- 
sant brings  out  clearly  by  description 
what  Charles  Booth  has  conclusively 
shown  by  statistics,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  East  London  population 
is  made  up  of  those  who,  though 
never  out  of  danger  of  adversity,  yet 
manage  to  live  a  life  of  reasonable 
comfort  and  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  happiness. 

The  most  suggestive  chapter  in 
the  book  is  the  one  containing  a  pain- 
fully realistic  sketch  of  the  biography 
of  a  typical  factory  girl.    The  effect 
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of  living  and  working  conditions  on 
the  young  life  and  their  power  to 
determine  character  are  set  forth  in 
a  way  to  show  how  clearly  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  moralist  to  become  the 
social  reformer — so  as  to  save  ten 
or  a  hundred  needy  souls  rather  than 
to  spend  the  same  time  in  escorting 
some  well-prepared  one  up  the  last 
step  into  an  emancipated  life. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  g^ves  an  appre- 
ciative account  of  the  work  of  the 
churches.  He  says  the  clergymen 
are  poor  preachers  but  indefatigable 
workers.  He  sets  forth  the  value  of 
the  method  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  overcoming  the  re- 
sults of  generations  of  indiscrimi- 
nate relief  giving.  The  settlements 
come  in  for  very  high  praise,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  these  original 
outposts  of  a  new  method  in  social 
reform  have  served  definitely  to  turn 
the  tide  in  the  direction  of  a  deter- 
mined and  masterful  attack  upon 
East  London  problems. 

The  growing  usefulness  of  the 
board  schools  under  the  London 
School  Board  and  the  volunteer 
managers  is  found  to  be  full  of  en- 
couragement for  the  future.  For  the 
filling  out  of  the  educational  scheme 
in  working-class  districts  reference 
is  made  to  two  new  lines  of  enter- 
prise which  must  soon  strongly 
commend  themselves  to  us.  The 
polytechnics  now  found  in  various 
parts  of  London  afford  to  young 
people  opportunities  of  industrial 
training  in  the  evening  such  as  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  them, 
while  for  the  specially  bright  and 
promising  children  in  the  schools 
scholarships  are  provided  so  that 
their  education  and  training  may  not 
end  with  the  grammar  school,  but 
may  go  on  for  as  many  years  and  to 


as  high  a  grade  in  technical  or 
academical  studies  as  their  capacities 
may  justify.  These  are  two  lands  of 
provision  against  the  loss  of  ability 
which  commend  themselves  to  states- 
manship as  well  as  to  wise  pre- 
ventive charity. 

ARNOLD  TOYNBEL' 


REVIEWED   BY   CLARENCE   GORDON. 


Lord  Milner's  "Arnold  To)mbee: 
A  Reminiscence"  was,  in  its  first 
form,  an  address  delivered  at  Toyn- 
bee  Hall  to  its  residents  and  mem- 
bers. It  closes  with  these  words: 
"It  is  the  (my)  hope  that  these  walls 
may  ever  be  instinct  with  his  spirit; 
a  meeting  place  for  men  of  various 
education  and  antecedents;  a  home 
of  eager  speculation,  ever  learning 
from  experience  and  earnest  con- 
troversy, untinged  with  bitterness  or 
party  prejudice;  the  headquarters  of 
a  band  of  unresting  and  unhasting 
laborers,  not  in  one,  but  in  many 
fields  of  social  endeavors,  united  by 
a  common  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
such  endeavors  to  elevate  their  own 
and  others'  lives."  The  italics  arc 
mine. 

From  this  settlement  point  of  view 
I  would  consider  Lord  Milner's  book 
and  the  inspiration  of  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  for  it  is  pre-eminently  this  power 
of  character  that,  beyond  acts  or 
words,  commanded  the  love  and 
veneration  of  his  friends  and  con- 
temporaries, made  them  his  disciples 
in  social  service,  and  remains  the  les- 
son and  encouragement  to  those  who, 
twenty  years  later,  are  striving  by 
settlement  means  to  accomplish  some 
of  the  ideals  of  Arnold  Toynbee. 

Lord  Milner's  task  is,  as  he  says, 
difficult — to  recall  the  image  of  a 
man  "whose  life  was  short  and  un- 
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eventful,  who  never  occupied  any 
conspicuous  public  position,  or  was 
associated  with  any  great  achieve- 
ment, and  whose  remaining  writings 
convey  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  the 
personality  of  their  author."  And 
yet  in  ten  years,  the  last  third  of 
Toynbee's  life,  his  inspiration  awoke 
the  best  thoughts  of  men  to  work  out 
the  problems  of  social  and  industrial 
life ;  and  that  inspiration  of  a  fervent 
character,  which  made  him  "the  cen- 
ter, the  idol,  the  model  of  his  little 
world,"  built  up,  after  his  death, 
Toynbee  Hall  and  other  settlements 
in  England,  and  survives,  fresh  and 
vigorous,  in  our  land  to-day. 

It  is  something  wonderful,  beauti- 
ful, and  full  of  hope — this  power  of 
character  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God  in  the  commonplace,  every-day 
service  of  fellow  men.  Unrecognized 
by  the  general  public,  and  with  slight 
emphasis  in  history,  yet  it  is  the  real 
"salt  of  the  earth  that  keeps  its 
savor." 

Speaking  of  the  fascination  that 
To)mbee  had  for  his  biographer. 
Lord  Milner  says :  "It  made  me  real- 
ize as  he  did,  the  secret  prophetic 
power,  the  kind  of  influence  exer- 
cised in  all  ages  by  the  men  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  inspiration." 

For  what  little  Milner  tells  us  of 
Toynbee's  deeds  we  may  read  the 
Reminiscence  —  for  what  Toynbee 
wrote  there  is  but  little  to  know  ex- 
cept as  contained  in  his  "Industrial 
Revolution" — ^but  for  the  man — ^his 
power  of  charJtcter,  the  extraordinary 
impressiveness  of  his  personality  in 
countenance,  figure,  grace,  and 
speech,  "his  moral  attitude — ^all  in- 
vesting him  with  an  air  of  indescrib- 
able distinction,"  Milner's  little  book 
gives  us  the  very  essence,  and,  too, 
it  shows  the  spirit  of  his  work,  the 
strain  of  which  killed  him.    The  mul- 


tiplicity of  his  efforts,  the  constant 
inward  wrestle  with  the  deepest  prob- 
lems of  existence,  and  his  outward 
activity,  as  teacher  and  citizen ;  these 
in  a  few  years  at  Balliol,  from  1878 
to  1883,  brought  him  to  his  death. 

Of  the  man  Toynbee  we  have,  too, 
the  testimony  of  "the  Master"  of 
Balliol,  Jowett,  who,  in  the  sketch 
of  Toynbee  which  makes  the  preface 
of  "The  Industrial  Revolution," 
writes :  "The  interesting  thing  of  his 
lips  was  himself;  i.  e.,  his  simplicity 
and  disinterestedness,  his  sweet,  love- 
ly example,  his  unlikeness  to  any  one 
else,  his  aspirations.  The  secret  of 
his  influence  was  his  transparent 
simplicity,  his  absence  of  vanity  or 
ambition." 

But  what  was  it  that  Toynbee  in- 
spired and  set  in  motion  ?  It  was  the 
social  regeneration  that  began  really 
to  assert  itself,  beyond  thought  and 
portents,  about  the  time  Toynbee 
went  up  to  Oxford — about  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  the  cry  of  the 
toilers,  and  the  response  of  the  for- 
tunate, the  educated,  the  well-to-do, 
the  righteous-hearted  of  men,  such 
as  Ruskin,  Thomas  Hill  Green,  Net- 
tleship,  Milner,  Toynbee,  and  many 
more.  And  when  the  discontent 
was  met  not  sentimentally,  but 
by  the  strenuous  fervor  and  the 
intellectual  power  of  Toynbee, 
among  some  others  —  wire-heart- 
ed, practical  men,  educated  in 
economics,  and  with  experience  in 
the  life  and  needs  of  the  working 
classes,  then  was  started  that  great 
movement  which  has  rolled  on  for 
us  of  to-dav  to  have  part  in  and  to 
advance  for  "the  glory  of  God  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men." 

Enthusiasm  Toynbee  and  his  disci- 
ples had — ^yes,  but  Toynbee's  ideal- 
ism was  not  of  the  kind  of  the  T\pt 
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few  social  reformers  whose  greatest 
energy  has  source  only  in  the  nar- 
rowest views.  It  was  not  a  blind  en- 
thusiasm— not  the  kind  the  edge  of 
which  is  apt  to  be  blunted  by  wis- 
dom and  experience.  Toynbee  was 
"the  despair  of  all  extremists."  He 
had,  too,  higher  ideals  than  the  dif- 
fusion of  physical  comfort  and  the 
seeking  to  attain  that  object  by  mere- 
ly mechanical  means.  Nothing  that 
discouraged  self-reliance  or  weak- 
ened character  could  possibly  lead  to 
material  well  being,  he  believed. 
"For  the  sake  of  religion  he  had  be- 
come a  reformer;  for  the  sake  of 
social  reform  he  became  an  econo- 
mist." 

Arnold  Toynbee's  simplest  ma- 
chinery by  which  to  effect  social 
progress  was  to  homogenize  society : 
at  least  to  make  men  of  distant  for- 
tunes, conditions,  education,  etc., 
come  into  relations  that  would  induce 
sympathy  and  knowledge  of  one  an- 
other. We  settlement  people  accept 
that,  I  believe,  as  our  ground  floor 
of  endeavor. 

Lord  Milner's  answer  to  his  own 
question,  "Was  Toynbee  a  social- 
ist?" is  pertinent,  and  I  quote  it  to 
close  this  attempt  to  introduce  his 
"Reminiscence  of  Arthur  Toynbee." 
"If  by  socialism  you  mean  collec- 
tivism, the  abolition  of  individual 
property;  or  if  you  mean  social 
democracy,  the  paternal  government 
of  an  omnipotent,  all-absorbing 
state,  then  Toynbee  was  certainly  no 
socialist.  But  he  was  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  social  reorganization 
.  .  .  Society  left  to  itself  would 
not  right  itself.  He  hoped  much  from 
the  action  of  a  democratic  state  con- 
trolling the  excesses  of  competition 


and  laying  down  normal  conditions  ot 
labor  and  exchange.  .  .  .  But  the 
end  of  all  social  organization,  of  all 
materia)  improvement,  was  the 
higher  life  of  the  inditndual," 

SUBSmUTES  FOR  THE  SALOON.' 


REVIEWED   BY   FRANCIS   H.    M  LEAN. 


From  a  study  of  the  legislative  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  drink  prob- 
lem the  Committee  of  Fifty  in  this, 
its  third  volume,  turns  our  attention 
to  a  study  of  the  concrete  institu- 
tions which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
act  as  substitutes  for  the  saloon  by 
more  or  less  fulfilling  the  function 
of  a  "poor  man's  club."  As  is  indi- 
cated in  the  introduction  by  the  sub- 
committee the  design  of  the  investi- 
gation was  the  strictly  practical  one 
of  ascertaining  what  could  be  learned 
by  experience  or  by  observation  as  to 
effective  methods  of  substitution. 
This  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
might  hereafter  be  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  such  substitutes. 

The  summary  of  chapters  will  in- 
dicate the  range  of  the  inquiry: 
"The  Saloon  as  a  Social  Center:" 
"Legislation  and  Substitution :" 
"The  Clubs  of  the  People;"  "Clubs 
for  the  People;"  "Popular  Educa- 
tion;" "The  Church,  the  Mission, 
the  Settlement  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association ;"  "Outdoor 
Amusements;"  "Lunch-rooms  and 
Coffee  Houses;"  "English  Temper- 
ance Houses;"  The  Housing  of  the 
Working  People."  The  method  of 
the  inquiry  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  the  economic  investigation.  Spe- 
cial investigators  in  fifteen  different 
cities  have  gathered  the  material. 
"On  the  basis  of  these  varied  reports 
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Mr.  Calkins  has  prepared  his  suc- 
cessive chapters  discussing  in  suc- 
cession the  various  possible  substi- 
tutes for  the  saloon  and  illustrating 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
by  reference  to  the  evidence  put  in 
his  hands." 

The  limits  of  our  review  will  not 
permit  of  any  discussion  of  the  chap- 
ters seriatim.  We  shall  therefore 
go  on  to  point  out  a  few  general  de- 
ductions which  may  be  drawn  from 
,  the  trend  of  the  discussions. 

In  the  first  place,  excellent  as  are 
the  many  substitutes  now  provided 
through  private  philanthropy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nimiber  of 
boys  and  men  affected  by  most  of 
them  is  relatively  small,  taking  into 
consideration  the  total  population. 
A  church  club,  for  instance,  meas- 
ures its  immensity  by  a  hundred 
members  or  more — 2l  ward  meas- 
ures its  young  men  by  the  thousands. 
Now  the  recognition  of  this  fact  is 
not  b^  any  means  a  source  of  dis- 
couragement. For  with  its  recogni- 
tion this  inquiry  has  very  strongly 
corroborated  the  claim  which  the  set- 
tlements were  first  to  affirm  that 
valuable  and  necessary  as  are  per- 
sonal influences  for  regeneration, 
the  laboring  classes  require  as  much 
as  anything  else  the  simple  oppor- 
tunity for  decent  living  and  decent 
social  recreation.  Give  but  the  meet- 
ing rooms,  away  from  saloon  in- 
fluences, for  young  men's  and  boys' 
clubs,  for  your  labor  unions  and 
your  social  events,  and  they  will  be 
crowded.  Build  your  Cooper  Union 
Reading  Rooms  and  you  will  find 
them  filled  every  evening.  Found 
your  people's  singing  classes  and 
you  will  find  less  necessity  for  "re- 
generation." There  is  no  more  pa- 
thetic need  in  the  whole  field  of  so- 
cial service  than  the  need  for  the 


establishment  of  plain  assembling 
places  where  the  social  life  of 
humbler  communities  shall  find  an 
opportunity  for  development  away 
from  the  saloon.  And  vastly  more 
important  than  such  meeting  places 
are  the  tenements  wherein  families 
may  live  decently  and  comfortably 
and  with  all  privacy.  In  the  grow- 
ing belief  of  the  necessity  for  per- 
sonal service  in  social  uplift,  it  is 
well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  limita- 
tions of  environment  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  higher  living  which  exist 
in  partially  abating  those  limita- 
tions. The  tendency  now  observa- 
ble among  labor  unions  to  meet  away 
from  saloon  halls  (which  is  touched 
upon  in  the  general  report  and  in  a 
special  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Bemis 
on  the  attitude  of  the  labor  unions), 
whenever  suitable  and  cheap  accom- 
modations can  be  found  elsewhere  is 
certainly  striking  and  significant. 

Closely  allied  to  the  question  of 
environment  is  another  one.  That  is 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  value 
of  native  social  clubs,  viz.,  those 
formed  by  boys  or  men  entirely 
apart  from  any  philanthropic  in- 
fluence— ^by  giving  them  simply 
leadership.  As  Mr.  Calkins  writes: 
"The  very  best  way  to  provide  for 
the  social  life  of  the  people  is  not  to 
plant  new  clubs,  but  to  remake 
those  which  already  exist."  Leader- 
ship and  with  it  possible  federation 
— one  can  scarcely  measure  the  possi- 
ble influences  for  good  which  could 
be  exerted  by  it  upon  the  thousands 
of  native  social  clubs  which  exist 
all  over  the  nation.  So  far  this 
field  of  work  has  been  rather 
neglected  except  in  a  few  localities. 

Not  the  least  instructive  chapter 
of  the  book  is  the  one  on  "English 
Temperance  Houses"  which  also  in- 
cludes a  description  of  tbcvverv  ifi- 
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teresting  enterprises  undertaken  by 
Bishop  Chester  and  others  "to  sell 
liquor  under  right  conditions.'* 
This  is  a  somewhat  untrodden 
field  so  far  as  America  is  concerned 
and  the  chapter  deserves  careful, 
study. 

So  much  in  illustration  of  salient 
points.  Mere  illustration  it  is  for  the 
volume  is  rich  in  most  excellent  and 
practical  suggestions.  Its  limita- 
tions are  largely  those  brought  about 
by  the  confining  of  the  report  to  a 
single  volume.  The  Committee  in 
its  statement,  frankly  regrets  the  im- 
possibility of  publishing  a  second 
volume  for  which  it  had  ample  ma- 
terial. That  regret  will  be  shared 
by  many  of  its  readers,  because  as 
good  as  the  guide  is,  it  is  not  a  com- 
plete one.  Take  the  matter  of  boys' 
clubs  for  instance.  It  has  not  been 
possible  for  Mr.  Calkins  to  discuss 
the  relative  success  of  different  forms 
of  club  life  with  boys  of  different 
nationalities,  and  yet  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  practical  question  and 
one  regarding  which  we  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Calkins  had  some  val- 
uable material.  So  in  the  matter  of 
libraries,  a  comparative  table  from 
the  different  cities  showing  the  hold 
of  the  circulating  libraries  upon  per- 
sons of  mature  age  and  the  causes 
of  withdrawals  would  have  been 
valuable. 

But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  criticise 
the  volume  upon  the  basis  of  the 
ultimate  possibilities  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation. It  is  far  more  just  to 
credit  Mr.  Calkins  with  having  used 
the  varied  material  which  he  secured 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  book 
of  the  utmost  practical  value  for  so- 
cial reformers. 


CONCERNING  CNIUNtCN,' 


REVIEWED   BY    FLORENCE    HULL    WINTERBURN. 


In  this  book  Mrs.  Gilman  has 
given  us  an  excellent  addition  to 
sociological  literature.  In  the  main, 
what  she  says  is  very  true,  and  she 
says  it  strongly.  "The  surest,  quick- 
est way  to  improve  humanity,"  she 
observes,  "is  to  improve  the  people 
themselves ;  and  all  experience  shows 
that  the  time  to  improve  people  is 
while  they  are  young."  Her  disap- . 
proval  of  some  of  the  ways  popularly 
employed  to  effect  this  end  indicates 
a  warmly  sympathetic  interest  in 
childhood;. a  sympathy  that  consti- 
tutes her  their  courageous  champion. 
The  chapter  entitled  "The  Effect  of 
Minding*'  is  so  strikingly  at  variance 
with  the  superstition  (one  must  not 
call  it  belief)  of  ordinary  parents 
that  I  wish  it  could  be  forced  upon 
their  attention  until  they  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  her  doctrine.  Dogmatists 
will  undoubtedly  be  thunder-struck 
by  such  a  bold  assertion  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  brain  grows  by  exer- 
cise. The  best  time  to  develop  it  is 
in  youth.  To  obey  does  not  develop 
the  brain  but  checks  its  growth.  It 
gives  to  the  will  a  peculiar  suicidal 
power  of  aborting  its  own  impulse, 
not  controlling  it,  but  giving  it  up.'* 

The  author  notes  the  fact  that 
obedience  is  sometimes  necessary  in 
a  child,  but  that  when  he  has  been 
trained  to  have  confidence  in  his 
elders  he  will  have  no  hesitancy 
in  submitting  his  will  to  theirs  when 
such  submission  is  demanded.  The 
great  secret  of  nursery  management 
is  to  teach  our  little  ones  that  there 
are  certain  immutable  laws  of  con- 
duct to  which  everybody  must  con- 
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to  have  it  in  the  book.  There  are 
many  other  fine  things  in  the  volume, 
although  in  general  the  ideas  are  bet- 
ter than  their  form  of  expression. 
There  is  a  certain  pomposity  and,  at 
times,  considerable  obscurity.  The 
material  might  be  worked  over  with 
advantage  and  clarified.  But  with- 
out being  a  literary  artist  Mrs.  Gil- 
man  shows  herself  a  deep  thinker, 
and  that  faculty  is  rarer  and  more 
valuable  than  a  knowledge  of  literary 
style. 

•     BACK  TO  THE  SOIL' 


REVIEWED   BY   JEFFREY   R.    BRACKETT. 


form,  grown  people  being  under  law 
as  well  as  children,  and  then  they  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  circumstances. 

The  world  has  always  been  too 
much  regulated  with  a  view  to  the 
comfort  of  adults  only,  and  every- 
one who  realizes  this  will  turn  eager- 
ly to  the  novel  chapter  called  "A 
Place  for  Children."  One  is  left  in 
some  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
adopting  the  author's  plan  for  or- 
ganizing large  play  schools  for  little 
ones  and  calling  them  "homes,"  of 
so  thoroughly  relieving  a  mother  of 
the  natural  appropriate  cares  that  be- 
long to  her  function,  in  order  that 
by  ceasing  to  be  a  nursery  governess 
she  * 'would  be  able  to  contribute 
something  toward  the  better  provi- 
sion for  her  children." 

Here  we  see  the  caustic  assump- 
tion of  the  organizer  and  the  club 
woman,  that  the  ultimate  happiness 
of  women  is — ^business  vice  home 
cares.  She  sets  forth  her  views  with 
the  wit  and  terseness  of  the  trained 
lecturer  who  is  bound  to  make  her 
point.  And  yet  she  does  not  make  it. 
She  only  succeeds  in  convincing  us 
that  most  mothers  are  neglectful  of 
their  dearest  duties  and  privileges. 
Is  this  to  be  amended  by  giving  over 
the  care  of  the  little  ones  to  trained 
governesses?  In  the  interest  of  the 
children,  she  says.  But  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  slender  vein  of  sym- 
pathy between  any  mother  and  her 
child,  which  makes  her  necessary  to 
its  complete  development.  A  poor 
mother  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
Let  us  not,  then,  give  her  such  a  fine 
chance  to  slip  out  of  her  duties  as 
Mrs.  Oilman's  suggestion  offers. 
Something  good  may  grow  out  of 
this  radical  doctrine,  for  it  sets  read- 
ers thinking,  and  so  we  must  be  glad 

***Back  to  the  Soil,  or  From  Tencmcnl-Housc  to  Farm  Colony/*  by  Bradley  Gilman 
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This  book  is  called  by  its  writer, 
on  the  title  page,  a  circular  solution 
of  an  angular  problem.  It  is  in  no 
way,  however,  a  record  of  experi- 
ence. It  is  really  a  romance,  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  removing 
a  hundred  and  more  families  of  "un- 
successful, destitute  people  from  the 
city  slums"  to  a  farm  and  •  manu- 
facturing colony,  and  of  aiding  them 
to  rise  to  higher  standards  of  living 
and  usefulness,  is  worked  out  in  the 
writer's  study.  The  writer  believes 
that  his  answer  to  the  problem  is  a 
practical  one,  and  he  certainly  states 
it  interestingly.  He  is  oppressed  by 
the  number  and  condition  of  such 
persons  in  our  large  cities,  who  are 
**in  a  sense,  acknowledged  failures, 
unable  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  city  life,"  and  would  get  them 
into  the  country.  The  previous  fail- 
ure of  many  efforts  at  farm  colonies 
and  communities  of  various  kinds, 
he  attributes,  in  part  at  least,  to 
their  being  variations  of  some  theorv 
of  socialism  or  communism;  while 
to  plant  detached  families  in  the 
country  is  likely  to  fail,  because  of 
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their  isolation.  To  succeed,  families 
must  be  settled  close  together,  and 
loneliness  and  lack  of  interest  be 
banished  from  the  colony.  The  key 
to  this  solution  is  in  making  the 
land  holdings  converge  at  the  cen- 
ter of  a  circle,  which  is  a  common 
ground  with  various  buildings  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  and  around  which 
close  together  are  the  dwelling 
houses.  Not  only  the  expense  of 
establishing  the  colony,  of  land,  sew- 
ers, water,  houses,  etc.,  but  the  trans- 
portation of  the  families,  their  living 
expenses  for  one  year,  and  the  cost 
of  instructors  in  industry,  are  borne 
by  a  syndicate.  The  colony  must 
begin  as  a  strongly  marked  system 
of  fraternalism  and  must  aim  at 
working  as  rapidly  as  is  safe  toward 
individualism.  Opportunities  for  in- 
struction and  religious  worship  and 
plenty  of  entertainment  must  be 
given  at  first.  **Excitement?  Why, 
there  was  almost  too  much  for  me ; 
there  was  a  steady  succession  of  lec- 
tures, and  entertainments,  and  meet- 
ings, and  concerts." 

In  this  colony  of  Mr.  Oilman's 
creation  on  paper,  everything  seems 
to  work  out  right  in  the  end.  It  re- 
minds one  of  certain  pseudo  histori- 
cal novels  in  which  the  heroes  and 
heroines  manage  to  have  endless 
hair-breadth  escapes.  If  his  notions 
are  ever  realized — and  we  hope  they 
may  be — it  will  be  because  such  a 
company  of  persons  as  he  pictures — 
a  doctor,  a  clergyman,  a  city  business 
man  of  large  experience  and  wealth, 
a  country  storekeeper,  a  school 
teacher,  etc.,  all  able  and  interested — 
are  wilHng  to  work  persistently  and 
consistently  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
And  tticn.  while  much  good  may  be 
done  the  few  families  who  are  colo- 


nized, and  the  country  districts  in 
which  the  colonies  lie  may  be  bet- 
tered, the  great  cities  with  their 
teeming  population  will  keep  on 
growing ;  and  the  angular  problem  as 
Mr.  Oilman  sees  it  may  not  be 
solved, 

THE  BOY  PROBLEM.' 


REVIEWED   BY    HUGH    F.    FOX. 


**'Tbe  Bov  Problem,  A  Study  in  Social  Pedagogy 
***e  PtlKKm  Press,   pp.  iq4- 


In  the  brief  introduction  which 
Prof.  Stanley  Hall  wrote  for 
'The  Boy  Problem,'*  he  declares  that 
Dr.  Forbush  has  done  work  for  boys 
which  is  hardly  less  than  epoch-mak- 
ing in  significance. 

The  book  is  itself  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  Professor  Hall's  opin- 
ion. The  author  speaks  with  earn- 
estness and  conviction.  He  shows 
breadth  and  depth,  force  and  cour- 
age in  dealing  with  the  problems  un- 
der consideration.  His  style  is  clear 
and  crisp,  without  any  effort  at  epi- 
grammatic cleverness. 

The  limitations  of  the  work  are 
defined  in  the  preface:  "The  matter 
of  the  training  of  the  individual  boy 
in  the  home  and  the  school  is  aside 
from  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry, 
whose  aim  is  to  discuss  the  boy  as 
dealt  with  in  his  social  relations  in 
the  institutions  of  the  community 
and  the  church." 

Dr.  Forbush  insists  that  physical 
activity  must  be  made  the  basis  of 
social  work  for  boys,  and  says  that 
**to  take  advantage  of  the  play-in- 
stinct is  the  newest  problem  in  ed- 
ucation." He  points  out  that  the 
use  of  play  and  crafts  has  a  partic- 
ularly enlightening  and  awakening 
effect  upon  defective  youth.  Ado- 
lescence is  the  period  of  hero-worship, 
and  he  says  that  the  very  emotions 
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Avhich  lead  to  bullying  and  showing- 
ofF  are  capable  of  being  diverted 
into  courage  and  chivalry. 

The  author  touches  lightly  upon 
the  faults  of  the  public  schools,  call- 
ing attention  to  their  failure  in  will- 
training  and  quoting  the  dictum 
of  Miss  Evans,  the  Dean  of  Carle- 
ton  College,  that  "the  only  formal 
teaching  that  is  ethical  is  about 
temperance,  a  minor  virtue,  taught 
usually  as  prohibition."  He  might 
have  added  that  most  of  the  school 
physiologfies  used  in  this  connection 
are  beneath  contempt. 

Especially  valuable  is  Dr.  For- 
bush's  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
all  social  work  for  boys  to  the  home. 
His  attitude  on  this  phase  of  the 
question,  in  connection  with  church 
work,  is  almost  startling,  in  view  of 
his  position  as  a  minister:  "Dump- 
ing children  into  Sunday  schools 
that  their  parents  may  go  off  on  Sun- 
days is  abominable.  ...  It  is 
a  question  how  far  any  outsider  has 
the  right  to  encourage  religious  feel- 
ing in  a  child  without  the  knowledge 
of  its  parents." 

He  gives  an  entire  chapter  to  a 
■constructive  study  of  religious  aims 
and  methods  for  boys,  stating 
frankly  that  "the  boy  problem  is 
neglected  in  the  church."  For  ex- 
ample he  calls  attention  to  the  lack 
of  competent  teachers  or  suitable  ap- 
paratus in  the  Sunday  schools,  and 
the  faulty  system  of  instruction. 
"Fifteen  millions  of  people  are 
studying  a  course  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee, not  one  of  whom  is  a  special- 
ist in  the  knowledge  of  child  study." 
He  emphasises  the  futility  of 
catechism,  which  is  never  employed 
in  teaching  any  subject  other  than 
religion. 

We  like  his  friendly  and  helpful 
criticism   of   the    various    religious 


organizations — the  junior  endeavor 
societies,  young  men's  christian  as- 
sociations, etc.  "In  church  organi- 
zations the  play  element  is  for  the 
sake  of  winning  those  who  are  not 
Christians,  instead  of  being  the  legit- 
imate employment  of  the  Christian 
boys  themselves." 

It  takes  great  courage  as  well  as 
clearness  of  vision  for  a  minister  to 
state  that  "results  which  are  purely 
religious,  when  produced  in  young 
children,  are  always  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion." 

The  crux  of  the  whole  volume  is 
in  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
patent  way  of  saving  boys.  The  one 
essential  thing  is  individual  work 
with  them  and  the  influence  of  a 
strong  and  winning  personality. 
"The  three  curses  of  humanitarian 
work  are  utilitarianism,  uniformity, 
and  numbers.  And  the  greatest  of 
them  is  numbers.  It  takes  perpetual 
vigilance  to  do  church  or  social  work 
without  being  a  slave  to  the  addition 
table.  All  the  work  for  men  that 
amounts  to  anything  is  in  the  end 
the  influence  of  personality  on  per- 
sonality. So  in  boys'  work  we  have 
two  things  of  importance  to  con- 
sider— the  personality  of  the  leader 
and  that  of  the  boy." 

The  impression  which  the  book 
leaves  is  not  encouraging  to  "those 
who  are  about  to  enter  on  work  for 
boys  after  taking  a  fifteen  minutes' 
course  in  child-study  or  in  servile 
obedience  to  the  limitations  of  some 
popular  society  for  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  young.  The  mat- 
ter of  spiritual  therapeutics  demands 
powers  of  observation,  collation  and 
application  of  a  rare  kind.  It  sug- 
gests a  preparation  for  work  with 
boys  which  is  severe  in  its  demands, 
but  none  too  severe  for  labor  withg 
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material  so  plastic  and  so  sensitive 
to  impression." 

The  book  contains  a  bibliography 
of  the  subject,  a  directory  of  social 
organizations  for  boys,  and  a  read- 
ing course  on  the  boy  problem. 

It  is  the  most  practical  and  sug- 
gestive publication  that  deals  with 
the  subject,  and  ought  to  be  a  text- 
book in  all  religious,  pedagogical, 
and  sociologfical  training  schools. 

THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN.' 


The  making  of  an  American  is  a 
process  which  has  oftener  been  wit- 
nessed than  described.  If  Lowell  is 
right  as  to  who  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can the  ten  sumptuous  volumes  of 
Nicolay  and  Hay  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  most  notable  attempt  yet 
made  in  the  latter  direction.  If  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  was  already 
well  known  in  Europe  while  George 
Washington  was  still  only  a  private 
Virginian  planter,  is  entitled  to  the 
distinction,  the  famous  autobiography 
is  the  first,  51s  it  is  perhaps  the  most, 
successful  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  Americans  are  made. 

It  remains,  however,  for  the  Scan- 
dinavian, whom  President  Roosevelt 
called  the  most  useful  citizen  of  New 
York,  to  formulate  the  idea  con- 
sciously, and  to  carry  it  out  in  the 
form  of  autobiography,  with  over- 
flowing humor,  absolute  candor,  and 
infectious  enthusiasm.  There  is  one 
office  in  New  York  City,  where  Mr. 
Riis  is  a  frequent,  but  not  too  fre- 
quent caller,  in  which  though  there 
are  many  rooms  and  corridors  his 
presence  is  instantly  known  in  the 
farthermost  corner.  It  is  not  merely 
that  he  has  himself  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  a  good  voice;  the  difference  is 
that  as   soon   as   he  appears  every 


voice  has  a  heartier  ring,  every  eye 
kindles  and  a  wave  of  more  vital  in- 
terest in  all  things  human  passes  in 
almost  visible  form  from  mind  to 
mind.  It  is  doubtless  so  in  other 
offices  and  homes,  and  it  will  be  so 
wherever  the  new  book  is  read. 

The  author  sounds  the  personal 
note  in  his  introductory  word  to  the 
reader : 

"To  those  who  have  been  asking 
if  they  are  made-up  stories,  let  me 
say  here  that  they  are  not.  And  I 
am  mighty  glad  they  are  not.  I 
would  not  have  missed  being  in  it 
all  for  anything." 

He  sounds  it  again  in  the  closing 
paragraph  where  he  tells  how  he 
found  out  that  the  American  had 
been  made  and  finished  at  last;  how 
he  discovered  that  his  children's  home 
was  his,  indeed ;  and  that  he,  also,  had 
become  an  American  in  truth.  And 
in  almost  every  fascinating  paper  be- 
tween, from  cover  to  cover,  the  soul 
of  the  boy  and  of  the  man  sf)eaks 
nakedly,  simply,  and  convincingly 
to  his  fellow  countrymen — provided 
only  they  are  also  fellow  workers. 

It  is  of  interest  to  social  workers 
in  many  fields  to  learn  as  this  book 
tells  them  how  it  happened  that  this 
extraordinary  newspaper  reporter 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mulberry 
Bend,  the  Five  Points  and  the  rest 
of  the  slum,  with  which  there  was 
in  the  years  to  come  to  be  a  reckon- 
ing. Mr.  Riis  broadly  and  fairly 
lays  claim  to  personal  knowledge  of 
the  evils  which  he  has  so  persistently 
and  successfully  attacked.  Re- 
ferring contemptuously  to  a  reviewer 
of  one  of  his  earlier  books  who  had 
attributed  Mr.  Riis's  arraignment 
to  "maudlin  sensitiveness,"  and  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  measures 
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for  relief  based  on  it  "must  be  neces- 
sarily abortive,"  the  author  explains 
that  he  became  a  reporter  partly  "be- 
cause there  were  writers  of  such 
trash,  who,  themselves  comfortably 
lodged,  have  not  red  blood  enough 
in  their  veins  to  feel  for  those  to 
whom  everything  is  denied,  and  not 
sense  enough  to  make  out  the  facts 
when  they  see  them,  or  they  would 
not  call  playgrounds,  schoolhouses, 
and  better  tenements  abortive  meas- 
ures. Some  one  had  to  tell  the  facts ; 
that  is  why  I  became  a  reporter.  And 
I  am  going  to  stay  one  until  the  last 
of  that  ilk  has  ceased  to  discourage 
men  from  trying  to  help  their  fel- 
lows by  the  shortest  cut  they  can 
find,  whether  it  fits  a  theory  or  not. 
I  don't  care  two  pins  for  all  the 
social  theories  that  ever  were  made 
unless  they  help  to  make  better  men 
and  women  by  bettering  their  lot.  I 
have  had  cranks  of  that  order,  who 
rated  as  sensible  beings  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  tell  me  that  I 
was  doing  harm  rather  than  good  by 
helping  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
poor ;  it  delayed  the  final  day  of  jus- 
tice we  are  waiting  for.  Not  L  I 
don't  propose  to  wait  an  hour  for  it, 
if  I  can  help  to  bring  it  on;  and  I 
know  I  can." 

This  book  is  the  best  that  Mr.  Riis 
has  written  since  his  first.  "How  the 
Other  Half  Lives,"  is  still  popular 
and  still  unique.  "The  Making  of 
an  American,"  is  equally  vivid, 
equally  intense,  and  its  theme  is  of 
equally  wide  and  permanent  inter- 
est. The  police  reporter,  the  shrewd 
observer,  the  indefatigable  reformer, 
the  good  churchman,  the  public- 
spirited  citizen,  the  devoted  husband 
and  father  are  objects  of  pretty  gen- 
eral interest  and  in  the  making  of 


this  American  they  were  all  made  at 
once.  E.  T.  D. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH.' 


Mrs.  Winterbum's  book  brings 
welcome  evidence  that  the  science  of 
right  living,  belated  and  almost  the 
last  to  receive  attention  as  it  has 
been,  is  opening  out  toward  a  full 
and  beneficient  development. 

The  teacher  of  this  modern 
science,  primarily  and  preeminently^ 
will  be  the  universal  mother-spirit, 
infused  with  intelligence  and  reason, 
for  the  lessons  must  be  begun  even 
with  the  unborn  child.  This  mother- 
spirit,  broad,  tender  and  rational,  is 
shown  vividly  in  this  volume  of  Mrs. 
Winterburns "Parents' Library."  She 
does  well  not  to  address  it  to  mothers 
only.  Fathers,  too,  as  she  clearly 
sees,  must  have  to  a  certain  extent 
the  mother-spirit  also  to  be  good 
parents,  and  they  also  may  read  her 
pages  with  benefit  to  themselves  and 
their  children. 

The  first  chapter,  "Health  De- 
manded by  Modern  Life"  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  book;  it  is 
somewhat  rambling  and  obscure,  and 
does  not  at  all  prepare  one  to  expect 
the  truly  admirable  combination  of 
practical  good  sense,  sound  hygienic 
knowledge,  ethical  wisdom,  and 
psychological  insight  and  beauty  of 
the  succeeding  chapters,  among 
which  one  should  especially  note 
numbers  three,  on  "Educating  the 
Nerves;"  four,  "Nature's  Sweet  Re- 
storer;" five,  "Nutriment  and 
Growth ;"  six,  "Relation  of  Grace  to 
Health;"  seven,  "Vocal  Expres- 
sion;" and  eight,  "Culture  of  the 
Emotions,"  as  deserving  of  being 
learned  by  heart  by  all  parents. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  not  only 
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the  privileged  child  of  comfortable 
circumstance,  but  all  children;  the 
working  child,  the  factory  child,  the 
infant  toiler  and  wage  earner 
emancipated  from  unhealthful,  un- 
natural, and  restricting  conditions, 
know  that  the  only  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture in  this  direction  lies  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mother-spirit  to  a 
broad  and  universal  plane,  for,  as 
Mrs.  Winterburn  truly  says,  "the 
reason  for  the  hard  heart  of  the 
adult  may  lie  in  the  ossification  of 
the  heart  of  infancy,"  and  mothers 
so  shallow  and  unthinking  as  to  be 
oblivious  of  the  deepest  needs  of 
their  own  children  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  care  much  for  others ;  and 
while  committing  the  sin  of  what 
she  calls  "training  our  children  in 
the  endurance  of  cruelty"  they  will 
never  carry  interest  and  love  beyond 
a  narrow  egotistic  absorption  in 
their  own  to  an  active  sympathy 
with  the  children  of  all  humanity. 

L.  L.  D. 


THE  WHY  or  POVERTY,* 


"The  Why  of  Poverty"  dedicated 
as  the  author's  first  book  in  covers  is 
in  the  main  conservative  and  sensi- 
ble. In  many  instances  its  good 
sense  outweighs  its  conservative 
tendencies,  leading  the  author  to 
to  make  keen  analyses  and  fruitful 
suggestions.  In  other  instances  the 
author  shows,  perhaps, scarcely  suffi- 
cient appreciation  of  modern  and 
changing  conditions  and  the  ex- 
planations appear  to  reveal  the  in- 
stincts and  teachings  of  the  author 
rather  than  close  scrutiny  of  actual 
occurrences. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Babelism,"  the 


writer  attacks  "the  city  itself"  and 
"the  tendency  of  men  and  women  to 
come  together  in  unduly  large  num- 
bers;" he  insists  that  "the  country, 
the  country  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth."  In  this  position  he  is  cer- 
tainly at  odds  with  the  economists. 

First  of  all  among  the  causes 
of  poverty  is  placed  the  tribute 
to  King  Alcohol;  and  the  next 
chapter  entitled  the  "Continual 
Burnt  Offering"  opens  with  the 
statement  in  italics  that  the  an- 
nual tobacco  bill  of  the  American 
people,  estimated  in  round  numbers 
is  $600,000,000;  the  third  chapter 
after  the  introduction  discusses  ex- 
pensive amusements,  beginning  with 
a  consideration  of  the  investment  of 
$150,000,000  in  theaters  and  opera 
houses.  In  placing  thus  prominently, 
these  three  causes  of  poverty,  rum, 
tobacco,  and  amusements,  the  author 
is  not  at  one  with  the  sociologists. 
Such  facts  as  have  been  collected,  by 
those  who  come  in  continuous  con- 
tact with  the  poor,  indicate  that  in- 
deed twenty-five  i>er  cent  of  the  desti- 
tution in  our  cities  is  caused  by  in- 
temperance, but  there  is  little  war- 
rant for  attributing  so  large  a  part 
of  it  as  does  the  "Why  of  Poverty" 
to  intemperance,  to  the  particular 
form  of  extravagance  and  folly  de- 
scribed as  the  "burnt  offering"  or  to 
the  waste  of  money  on  amusements. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  book  is  evidently 
sincere,  and  as  a  modest  and  patient 
attempt  to  discover  why  there  is 
poverty  the  book  is  to  be  com- 
mended. It  is  well  written,  interest- 
ing, and  brief.  The  subjects  which 
he  discusses  all  have  a  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  poverty,  even  if  in 
some  instances  the  relative  emphasis 
might  not  be  justified.        E.  T.  D. 


»**Thc   Wby  of  Poverty,"  by  G. 
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SUPERVISORY  AND   EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT, 
Lecturer  on  Public  Aid,  Charity,  and  Correction,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


IV— CONIXREJCES,  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL. 

What  can  be  done  by  local 
conf'trtiictt.  associations  for  acquaint- 
ance and  interchange  of 
views  has  been  illustrated  in  several 
cities.  In  Buffalo  a  quarterly  con- 
ference of  local  charities  was  begun 
in  1889  and  has  continued  to  meet 
since.  The  national  conference  held 
in  Buffalo  in  1888  may  have  stimu- 
lated somewhat  its  formation,  but  it 
began  by  the  co-operation  of  several 
charities  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  po- 
lice matron.  Meetings  are  held  at 
different  institutions  and  reports  of 
work  are  given.  It  depends  on  local 
workers  and  local  speakers.  It  has 
proven  itself  of  real  value  when  or- 
ganized action  is  desired. 

1  Synopsis  of  paper: 

L  The    pioneers,    individuals     and    asso- 
ciations. 
iL  Public  agencies,   supervisory    and  ed- 
ucational . 
iii  Private  state  associations,    supervisory 

and  educational. 
iv.  Conferences,  national  and  local: 

The   American   social   science  asso- 
ciation. 
The  prison  congress  of  1870  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 
The  national  conference  of  charities 

and  correction. 
Revival  of  the  national  prison  asso- 

ci.  tion. 
Other     national     conferences     and 

organizations. 
State  conferences. 
Local  conferences. 
Charities  exhibits. 
▼.  Associations     for     organizing     charity 
(in  their  educational  ana  supervis- 
ory aspects): 
Their  rise  and  methods. 
Public  meetings  and  publications. 


In  New  York  city  a  number  of 
leaders  in  the  charity  organization 
society,  the  state  charities  aid  associa- 
tion, and  other  like  activities  met  oc- 
casionally for  several  years.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  get  a  free  interchange 
of  opinions  on  local  matters.  Re- 
porters were  not  admitted.  A  spe- 
cial committee  of  it  promoted  the 
establishment  of  the  municipal  lodg- 
ing house  on  the  right  lines  of  work. 
It  issued  in  1894  an  able  leaflet  on 
how  to  help  homeless  people. 

In  Chicago,  during  the  past  two 
years,  there  has  met  from  time  to 
time  a  very  informal  organization 
called  the  Cook  county  child-saving 
conference  under  the  lead  of  the^ecre- 
tary  of  the  Illinois  children's  home 
and  aid  society  and  of  the  president 

Co-operation  with  public  officials. 

Particjpation  in  legislative  and  re- 
form efforts. 

Co-operation  with  other  societies. 

Skilled  workers  advocated  as  an 
economy. 

Typical  work  of  the  New  York 
charity  organization  society  and 
the   Boston   associated   charities. 

vi.  Academic    instruction    in    educational 
institutions: 

Harvard,    Wisconsin,    Chicago,    Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania,  Vassar. 
vii.  Practical    training    for    philanthropic 
work — value  and  opportunities: 
T)rpes   of  philanthropic   workers. 
Settlement  training. 
Need  of  training  schools  recognized. 
Training  of  workers  by  the  Boston 

associated  charities. 
Local  study  classes. 
Summer   school   of  the   New   York 
charity  organization  society. 
viii.  Work  by  women's  clubs  and  associa- 
tions, 
ix.  Conclusion. 


[In  the  use  of  capitals  the  present  historical  study  is  made  to  approximate  the  usage  of 
the  later  volumes  of  The  Charities  Review,  thus  remaining  in  harmony  with  the  other 
studies  in  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part.— Ed.] 
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of  the  visitation  and  aid  society  of 
the  catholic  church.    It  has  no  rules 
for  membership  or  procedure,   but 
has  met  in  practically  all  the  insti- 
tutions which  deal  with  children,  for 
an  inspection  of  each  institution,  for 
a  light  collation,  and  for  talks  on 
various  important  topics  of  charity 
and  correction  touching  Chicago.  In 
Boston,  for  some  years,  there  have 
been    frequent    evening    meetings, 
around  the  supper  table,  of  a  club 
formed  of  the  officials  of  the  various 
charities  institutions  and  officers  of 
public  aid.    Matters  of  common  in- 
terest are  discussed  and  acquaintance 
is  made.     Cincinnati  has  a  club  for 
very  similar  purposes.     The  educa- 
tional value  of  such  gatherings  is 
notable,  just  as  one  of  the  chief  val- 
ues of  the  national  conference  is  the 
informal   meetings  of  delegates   in 
hotel  parlors  and  about  hotel  tables. 

Single     conferences     on 

con^SLcM.  P"«^J  or,  spedal  topics 
have  been  held  from  time 
to  time  in  various  cities.   -For  exam- 
ple, the  charity  organization  society 
of  Baltimore  organized  in   1887  a 
conference  on  charities  and  on  other 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  prevention 
of  suffering,  pauperism,  and  crime. 
Sessions  held  for  two  days  dealt  with 
such  topics  as  charity  organization, 
the  exercise  of  public  and  private 
charity   in   large  towns,   industrial 
training  as  a  means  of  preventing 
pauperism  and  correcting  bad  habits, 
and  the  connection  between  hospital 
work  and  organized  charity.     Sev- 
eral   distinguished    workers    came 
from  elsewhere  to  participate,  among 
them     Dr.     Lyman     Abbott,     Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Hon.  Fran- 
cis   Wayland,    and    Mr.    Frank    B. 
Sanborn.    The  attendance,  however, 
was  chiefly  local.     The  report  was 


published  in  a  pamphlet  of  200  pages, 
including  notes  on  the  literature  o£ 
charities  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  conference  and  printed  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  university  studies  in 
political  and  historical  science.     In 
1893    ^wo   noteworthy   conferences 
were  held  on  the  care  of  children, 
one    in     Philadelphia,     under     the 
auspices  of  the  children's  aid  society 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  other  in  New 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  state 
charities   aid  association.      At   the 
former,   which  covered  two   days, 
the  topics  included  the  Minnesota 
system  of  caring  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, presented  by  the  visiting  agent 
of  Minnesota;  care  of  children  imder 
the  system  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church ;  treatment  of  wayward  boys, 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  children's  aid  so- 
ciety ;  the  place  of  child-saving  work 
in  a  system  of  organized  charity; 
and  the  legal  aspect  of  the  child  prob- 
lem, by  Professor  Francis  Wayland 
of  the  Yale  law  school.  One  aim  of 
this  conference  was  to  bring  together 
the  workers  of  the  many  child-help- 
ing agencies  of  Pennsylvania.     In 
1889  the  New  York  state  charities 
aid  association  advanced  a  plan  for 
an  annual  conference  of  child-saving 
organizations  in  New  York  state.  It 
met   with  general   approval,   but  a 
conference  was  not  held  until  1893. 
Then   over  thirty  institutions   sent 
official  notice  of  the  election  of  del- 
egates   and    representatives,    while 
many  more  institutions  and  societies 
were  represented  informally  at  one 
or  other  of  the  meetings.  These  were 
held  for  three  days,  were  well  at- 
tended, and  forty  of  the  forty-two 
speakers  given  on  the  program  ap- 
peared.   Institutions  were  invited  to 
send  exhibits  illustrating  their  meth- 
ods of  work,  and  eleven  sent  instruc- 
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tive  exhibits,  including  the  children's 
aid  societies  of  Boston  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  state  children's  depart- 
ments of  South  Australia  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  Hebrew  and 
Roman  catholic  charities  were  well 
represented.  The  proceedings  were 
reported  in  a  pamphlet  of  170  pages. 
In  New  York  city  in  1900  a  confer- 
ence of  local  charities  met  for  two 
days,  representing  many — Hebrew, 
Roman  catholic,  protestant,  and  offi- 
cers of  public  aid.  The  comptroller 
of  the  city,  Mr.  Coler,  presided  at 
one  of  the  meetings;  Mr.  Fairchild, 
ex-secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  presided  at  another, 
and  two  of  the  commissioners  of 
charities  took  part.  The  proceed- 
ings were  well  reported  in  the  local 
papers. 

The  conference  of  child-helping 
societies  of  Boston  and  vicinity  is  a 
good  illustration  of  an  organization 
for  conference  of  local  workers  on  a 
special  subject.  It  was  formed  in 
1890  on  the  call  of  representatives 
of  four  private  child-helping  agencies 
of  Boston,  sixty-seven  delegates 
representing  twenty-seven  societies 
attending  the  first  meeting.  The  so- 
cieties understood  that  the  sending  of 
delegates  meant  nothing  more  than 
a  willingfness  to  consult  together  for 
the  common  good  of  the  work  of 
helping  children.  Various  plans  for 
some  executive  work,  especially  in 
the  promotion  of  placing  out,  were 
gone  over,  but  the  conference  settled 
down  into  being  a  permanent  organi- 
zation, deliberative  in  character,  so 
as  to  promote  freedom  of  thought 
and  discussion  and  a  large  and 
representative  membership.  It  in- 
cluded delegates  from  officers  of  pub- 
lic aid,  and  from  some  agencies  indi- 
rectly concerned  with  child-saving, 
numbering  at  one  time  over  two  hun- 


dred and  representing  sixty-four 
agencies.  It  has  helped  to  secure 
some  good  legislation  on  behalf  of 
juveniles.  In  1895  its  secretary  pre- 
pared a  manual  for  use  in  cases  of 
juvenile  offenders  and  other  minors 
in  Massachusetts,  to  bring  before  the 
courts  and  various  officials  the  alter- 
native the  laws  allowed  in  the  dis- 
position of  juveniles,  the  use  of  pro- 
bation especially,  and  the  private 
charities  available  for  use.  The 
manual  is  now  being  revised.  There 
has  just  been  organized  in  the  con- 
ference a  section  on  infant  helping, 
to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the 
care  of  children  under  two  years  of 
age.  The  activity  of  the  conference 
varies  with  the  need  of  action  touch- 
ing matters  of  common  interest,  and 
with  the  activities  of  its  leaders  for 
the  time  in  other  things. 

Another  good  illustration  of  the 
increasing  thought  given  to  charity 
work  of  a  preventive  kind  is  the  re- 
cent associations  and  conferences  of 
persons  interested  in  boys'  clubs, 
preventive  work  for  youth,  and  child 
study.  Conferences  of  "persons  in- 
terested in  boys,"  largely,  but  not 
wholly,  the  superintendents  or  heads 
of  clubs,  were  held  in  Fall  River  in 
1899  for  one  day  and  in  Hartford 
in  1900  for  two  days.  One  or  two 
smaller  conferences  had  been  held 
previously  at  which  the  various  boys' 
organizations  had  been  described  and 
advocated.  At  Fall  River  the  attempt 
was  to  study  aims  rather  than  dis- 
cuss details  of  method.  At  Hart- 
ford there  were  a  half-dozen  papers 
on  theory,  including  one  on  boy- 
hood, by  President  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  university,  and  papers  on 
practice  by  a  number  of  selected 
workers,  including  one  on  Hebrew 
boys'   clubs   and   another   on   what 
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catholics   are   doing   for  boys   and 
young  men.^ 

At  the  centennial  exposi- 
Muf     tion    in    Philadelphia    in 

1876,  a  few  reports  and 
histories  of  charitable  and  correc- 
tional agencies  or  institutions  were 
mixed  in  with  the  exhibits  in  the  de- 
partment of  education  and  science. 
The  Massachusetts  board  of  state 
charities,  through  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Sanborn,  prepared  an  account  of  the 
public  charities  of  the  commonwealth 
for  the  century  preceding,  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet  of  over  a  hundred 
pages,  showing  the  growth  in  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  there  to 
classify,  educate,  protect,  and  super- 
vise the  public  charges.  For  the 
world's  fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  the 
intention  of  the  managers  was  that 
there  should  be  an  educational  ex- 
hibit of  the  advances  made  in  char- 
ites  and  correction,  under  the  charge 
of  a  specialist.  The  exhibit,  despite 
considerable  effort,  was,  for  several 
reasons,  not  as  complete  or  helpful 
as  planned.  From  some  states  and 
from  some  institutions  the  contribu- 
tions were  noteworthy,  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts exhibit,  the  photographs 
and  plans  of  Johns  Hopkins  hospi- 
tal, Baltimore,  the  models  of  Elmira 
reformatory  and  plans  for  a  complete 
poorhouse  from  New  York  state.  The 
United  States  had  elaborate  statisti- 
cal diagrams  prepared.  A  number  of 
charts  and  tables  came  from  Eng- 
land, with  an  explanatory  introduc- 
tion by  the  charity  organisation  so- 


ciety of  London.    The  chief  value  of 
the  exhibition  was  in  the  recogfni- 
tion  of  the  subject  as  one  deserving 
attention  and  a  place  by  itself  at  a 
world's    fair,   and   in   the   stimulus 
given  in  some  states  to  agencies  and 
institutions  to  go  on  record  with  re- 
ports   and    histories    illustrative    of 
their  work.    In  Massachusetts  there 
was  organized  under  the  state  com- 
mission a  bureau  of  charities  and 
correction,  with  a  secretary  chosen 
because  of  his  ability  and  interest  in 
the  subjects.  Experts  were  consulted, 
efforts  were  made  to  interest  officials 
and  agencies  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  aim  in  arranging  the  exhibit 
was  to  make  it  attractive.      There 
were    fifty    separate    contributions, 
from  a  mere  report  to  maps  and 
charts  illustrating  the  conditions  of 
pauperism,    and    giving    a    general 
view  of  the  charities  and  correctional 
agencies  throughout  the  state,  or  to 
the  admirable   illustrations  of  the 
work    at    the    women's    prison    at 
Sherborn.     A  number  of  pamphlets 
were  distributed,   as  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts   laws    for   dealing   with 
drunkenness,  history  of  outdoor  re- 
lief in  Brookline,  the  origin  and  sys- 
tem of  the  workingmen's  loan  asso- 
ciation of  Boston.    A  history  of  the 
state  care  of  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children  was  published  by  the 
state  board.     The  exhibit  made  by 
the  associated  charities  of  Boston 
(used  since  for  the  world's  fair  at 
Paris  in  1900),  of  various  forms  for 
use  in  treatment  of  needy  persons, 
filled  out  with  a  few  typical  cases. 


*  Reports  of  these  conferences  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  workers  with  boys  are 
published  by  *'The  men  of  to-morrow."  Their  leader.  Dr.  W.  B.  Forbush,  of  Charlestown, 
Boston,  has  recently  written  **the  boy  problem,"  which  has  an  introduction  by  President 
Stanley  Hall.  The  New  York  society  for  child  study,  organized  in  1897,  has  held  a  number 
of  sessions  in  connection  with  stated  and  largely  attended  meetings  of  state  associations  of 
school  teachers,  and  has  distributed  literature  of  its  own  and  of  the  teachers'  associatino. 
Such  efiforts  should  be  valuable  in  educating  teachers,  children,  and  parents  to  a  better 
understanding  for  individual  and  neighborhood  improvement.  The  board  of  education  of 
Chicago  has  established  a  bureau  for  child  study  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
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with  explanation,  has  not  only  been 
a  text-book  in  the  training  of  new 
agents  and  office  workers  by  that 
association,  but  has  been  loaned  by 
request  several  times  a  year  to  as- 
sociations in  other  places.  For  the 
Paris  exposition  of  ipoo  an  exhibit 
was  collected  under  tne  direction  of 
the  Charities  ReiHezv,  following  the 
plans  outlined  by  the  writers  of  the 
series  of  historical  articles.  The  ex- 
hibit is  now  the  property  of  the  Re- 
7new,  and  will  probably  be  placed 
where  it  may  be  of  permanent  use 
to  students. 

T— ASSOCUnONS  FOR  ORGANIZING  CHARITY. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  these 
associations  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Kellogg  in  his  report  to 
the  national  conference  in  i893,and 
hy  Warner  in  his  "American  Char- 
ities." Of  their  work  in  dealing 
with  persons  in  need,  their  im- 
mediate task  of  relieving  individuals, 
Mr.  Devine  has  written  in  the  paper 
in  this  series  on  the  rehef  and  care 
of  the  poor  in  their  homes.  They 
will  be  considered  here  in  their 
function,  as  educational  or  super- 
v'sory  agencies.  We  should  recall, 
however,  that  a  generation  ago  the 
prevailing  and  pervading  ideas  in 
charity  work  were  that  money  ex- 
pended for  charity  should  he  spent  as 
much  as  possible  in  relief,  and  little 
or  none  in  administrat'on ;  that  care 
w^as  the  aim  rather  than  cure  or  pre- 
vention: while  the  prevailing  meth- 
ods resulted  in  mechanically  given 
and  often  inadequate  relief,  in  lack 
of  co-operation,  in  little  education  of 
individual  givers  and  workers. 
There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  but 
these  were  the  prevailing  and  per- 
vading conceptions  and  methods,  and 
little  earnest,  persistent  effort  was 
"being  made  to  change  them.    We  see 


the  survivals  only  too  often  to-day. 
The  movement  of  the  associations 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  in  so  far  as  we  can  separate 
the  various  agencies  and  movements, 
had  lost  whatever  grip  it  had  once 
gotten  on  the  throat  of  bad  condi- 
tions. Just  as  a  generation  earlier  the 
need  of  reform,  accentuated  by  in- 
creased immigration,  growth  of 
cities,  panics,  etc.,  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  that  movement,  so  now 
the  need  of  reform,  accentuated  by 
the  disturbing  elements  of  disbanded 
armies,  panic,  increase  of  tramps, 
bad  city  and  town  government,  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  societies 
for  organizing  charity.  Between 
1877  ^"d  1^82  over  a  score  of  them 
were  formed.  Ten  years  later  there 
were  ninety-two  at  least.  "In  nearly 
every  instance,"  says  Mr.  Kellogg, 
"the  motive  leading  to  these  organi- 
zations is  declared  to  have  been  dis- 
content with  the  prodigality  and  in- 
efficiency of  public  relief,  and  the 
chaotic  state  of  private  charity."  In 
T900  the  number  of  societies  believed 
to  be  in  existence,  not  including 
some  distinctly  relief  societies, 
reached  T20.  This  growth  was  mar- 
velous indeed.  It  is  hard  to-day 
to  realize  that  the  movement  is  so 
recent.  But  exact  numbers  mean  lit- 
tle, for  the  number  of  societies  in 
existence  is  varying  constantly,  and 
they  vary  also  in  efficiency  from  time 
to  time.  Some  of  them  amount  to 
no  more  than  general  societies 
for  material  relief,  seeming  to  re- 
gard the  word  organization  as 
meaning  existence  merely  as  a  so- 
ciety. With  others,  again,  the  word 
organization  is  taken  to  mean  only 
co-operation  between  a  few  charita- 
ble agencies,  an  organization  of  char- 
ities. The  number  of  associations  is 
limited,  which,  whatever  their  name 
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may  be,  take  the  word  in  its  true 
meaning,  and  stand  for  co-operation 
of  all  the  charitable  forces  and  re- 
sources of  a  community  for  organiz- 
ing charity. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  charity 
organization  in  some  of  our  large 
communities  have  been  noticeable 
and  instructive.  In  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample, a  charity  organization  so- 
ciety was  established  in  1883,  partly 
from  the  momentum  of  the  wave  of 
"charity  organization'*  which  was 
rolling  across  the  country.  But  the 
long  established  general  relief  so- 
ciety of  the  city  held  off.  Ten  years 
before  that  society  had  won  laurels 
for  organizing  relief  in  the  emer- 
gency of  the  great  fire,  and  it  did  not 
regard  the  new  agency  as  necessary. 
The  real  value  of  co-operation,  true 
organization  of  charitable  forces  and 
resources,  wer^  little  considered  in 
the  commimity,  and  the  new  society, 
absorbed  by  the  influence  of  the 
older,  ceased  to  exist.  The  field 
was  not  ready  for  the  new  seed. 
After  the  hard  times  of  1893,  with 
the  increase  of  homeless  persons 
in  Chicago,  the  civic  federation 
of  the  city  created  a  bureau  of 
charities  to  be  the  residuary  legatee 
of  its  emergency  relief  work.  Thus 
the  bureau  took  at  once  a  position 
which  otherwise  could  have  been 
worked  out  but  slowly.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  the  backing  not  only  of 
some  representative  business  men, 
but  of  leaders  in  the  recently  estab- 
lished university  of  Chicago  and  in 
the  social  settlements.  It  has  become 
strong  and  taken  a  needed  place  in 
the  community  because  it  has  a  suffi- 
cient backing  of  intelligent,  earnest 
persons  who  understand  it,  believe  in 
it,  work  for  it.     In  Baltimore,  for 


another  instance,  the  charity  organi- 
zation society,  founded  in  1881,  ac- 
complished little  in  work  for  the 
needy  and  in  educating  public  opin- 
ion for  several  years,  by  merely  of- 
fering facilities  for  registration  and 
co-operation.  When,  in  addition  to 
those  facilitiet,  the  education  of  giv- 
ers and  workers  was  begun,  in  dis- 
trict boards,  through  church  socie- 
ties, by  publications,  etc.,  under  the 
lead  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Glenn  and 
Dr.  Warner,  the  society  went  stead- 
ily ahead  gaining  a  place  of  promi- 
nence and  recognized  usefulness. 

The  societies  differ  very  much  in 
details  of  method,  even  among  the 
leading  ones,  whose  officials  are  in 
touch  with  each  other ;  but  the  diflFer- 
ences  are  largely  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  adaptation  to  local  condi- 
tions.^ 

After  all  allowances  are  duly- 
made,  while  many  of  the  societies 
for  organizing  charity  cannot  be 
counted  really  as  educational  forces^ 
the  fact  remains  that  the  leading  so- 
cieties are  distinctly  educational  and 
represent  a  remarkable  movement 
for  progress.  They  stand  for  study 
of  causes  of  need,  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  on  all  matters  of  char- 
ity administration  and  relief.  Some 
have  won  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity generally  to  organized  instead 
of  unorganized  ways  of  relief  at  times 
of  emergency,  as  in  Lynn,  after adis- 
astrous  fire,  throwing  many  persons 
out  of  employment,  when  the  agent 
of  the  associated  charities  and  a  few 
other  skilled  workers,  notably  sev- 
eral friends  of  experience  from  the 
Boston  association,  were  used  by  the 
citizens  relief  committee;  as  in 
Louisville,  after  the  severe  tornado  of 
1890,  when  the  charity  organization 


*  See   Charities  Neview  for  October, 
Journal  of  Sociology  for  May,  1901. 


1900,  and  article  by  Mr.   C.   M.  Hubbard,  /American- 
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society  agents  were  used  as  visitors  in 
chief  for  the  bands  of  relief  workers. 
In  the  winters  of  1893-4  and  1894-5, 
when  great  necessity  and  the  relief 
of  it  were  in  the  air  we  breathed, 
the  societies  for  organizing  charity, 
or  representatives  of  them,  took  the 
lead  noticeably  in  substituting  some 
forms  of  relief  in  opportunities  for 
work  for  mere  alms  and  soup- 
kitchens. 

^^  ^.  Valuable  educational  work 
byPttbiic  has  been  done  also  by 
Me«tin9t.  ^jg^^jngs  and  publica- 
tions. The  late  Mr.  McCulloch, 
founder  of  the  associated  charities 
of  Indianapolis,  to  whom  more  than 
all  other  influences  is  due  the  marked 
advances  in  charity  work  in  that 
city,  said  that  he  attributed  whatever 
success  they  have  had  in  Indianapo- 
lis to  the  public  meetings  held  on 
Sunday  evening  following  each 
Thanksgiving  day;  meetings  which 
were  held  in  the  large  opera  house, 
from  which  many  were  turned  away, 
at  which  short  talks  were  given  on 
phases  of  charity,  not  statistical,  but 
in^irational,  whose  proceedings 
were  reported  by  the  daily  papers, 
coltmin  after  coltmin,  and  were  cir- 
culated afterwards  in  pamphlet  form. 
In  Baltimore,  for  instance,  the  an- 
nual public  meetings  of  the  charity 
organization  society,  held  in  the 
largest  hall  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
university,  and  attended  by  repre- 
sentative members  of  most  of  the 
charities  and  churches  of  the  city, 
and  by  public  officials,  have  been 
very  helpful.  At  one  of  them,  for 
instance,  a  young  clergyman  gave 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
charity  organization  society  of 
Louisville  after  the  tornado.  His 
study  of  the  subject  not  only  made 
of  him  a  very  effective  member  of 
the  management  of  the  society,  but 


the  presentation  of  it  led  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners, who  was  present,  to  ask  the 
charity  organization  society  to  aid 
the  commissioners  in  doing  away 
with  the  abuse  of  lodgers  in  the 
station-houses.  The  direct  result 
was  the  important  municipal  reform 
of  the  substitution  for  such  lodgings 
and  their  encouragement  to  lawless- 
ness, of  relief  in  work  for  all  able- 
bodied  homeless  men  at  the  friendly 
inn.  Examples  of  education  through 
meetings  might  be  multiplied. 

The  annual  reports  of  the 
uiieJttJJ?.'  leading    societies,     aside 

from  their  influence  at 
home,  circulate  over  the  land.  The 
Philadelphia  society  published  for 
twenty  years  a  Monthly  Register, 
with  news  not  only  of  the  work  in 
Philadelphia,  but  of  some  doings  by 
other  societies.  The  Baltimore  so- 
ciety has  for  several  years  published 
The  Charities  Record,  a  quarterly 
journal  of  the  progress  of  Balti- 
more's charities.  The  New  York 
society  has  published  Charities^  be- 
ginning in  1897,  as  a  monthly,  and 
since  1898  a  weekly.  The  Chicago 
society  begins  the  century  with  Co- 
operation, a  weekly  paper.  The 
Charities  Review  was  begun  in 
1 89 1  by  the  charity  organization  so- 
ciety of  New  York,  to  be  a  monthly 
magazine  not  only  of  local  but  of 
national  interest  to  all  workers  in 
charity  and  correction.  Lend-a- 
Hand,  with  a  somewhat  similar  pur- 
pose, was  begun  in  1886,  it  being 
planned  to  be  especially  of  use  to 
clubs  and  circles  in  philanthropic 
work.  It  reprinted  and  hence  added 
to  the  circulation  of  some  good 
papers  presented  to  the  national  con- 
ference, besides  some  current  notes 
and  occasional  papers  on  charitable 
work ;  but  the  influence  of^e  paper 
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was  not  probably  as  great  as  the  in- 
fluence of  its  editor,  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  a  great  personal  force 
in  rousing  and  stimulating  individ- 
uals to  service,  and  in  1897  it  was 
merged  into  the  Review,  The  lat- 
ter has  proved  to  be  the  first  suc- 
cessful effort  in  the  country  to  give 
to  progressive  workers  a  valuable 
medium  of  exchange — what  the  good 
medical  journal  is  to  the  progressive 
physician.  But  its  success  has  been 
made  possible  only  by  the  interest  and 
liberality  of  a  few  philanthropic  per- 
sons, under  the  lead  of  the  New 
York  society;  the  regular  paid  sub- 
scription list  never  much  exceeded 
a  thousand  subscribers.  That  so- 
ciety, unwilling  to  see  it  stop  for  lack 
of  general  support,  has  again  under- 
taken the  task  of  its  editorship  and 
publication,  combining  with  it  the 
weekly  Charities.  The  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  Review  was  the 
preparation  of  the  series  of  articles, 
appearing  in  1900-1,  by  picked 
writers,  on  the  history  of  philan- 
thropy in  the  United  States  during 
the  nineteenth  century. 

These  reports  and  periodicals 
have  often  been  the  medium  of 
circulating  special  studies  which 
have  been  made  by  the  so- 
cieties into  local  conditions:  for 
example,  of  administration  of  out- 
door relief,  sanitation,  school  at- 
tendance, etc.  The  newspapers  have 
been  used  effectively  by  some  soci- 
eties which  have  recognized  that  the 
press  may  be  very  harmful  or  very 
helpful,  depending  largely  upon 
whether  it  understands  what  the  so- 
ciet'es  are  aiming  at.  Directories  of 
charities  are  a  means  of  education, 
notably  by  promoting  effective  co- 
operation, for  most  persons  have  no 
comprehension  of  the  charitable  re- 
sources of  their  community  nor  how 


to  use  them.  Directories  have  been 
published  by  the  societies  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore.  In 
Philadelphia  the  civic  club  had  one 
prepared  in  1896.  One  has  been  is- 
sued in  San  Francisco,  largely 
through  the  help  of  Leland  Stanford 
university.  Libraries  of  books  on 
charity  and  correction  for  circula- 
tion among  workers  within  and 
without  the  society  have  been  be- 
gun by  the  New  York  society  on  a 
large  scale  and  by  several  societies 
on  a  small  scale.  The  aim  in  Balti- 
more is,  beside  a  library  in  the  cen- 
tral office,  to  place  in  each  of  the 
district  offices  a  select  library  for  the 
local  workers. 

Charity  organization  work  has 
been  responsible  largely  if  not 
wholly  for  most  of  the  few  standard 
books  we  have  on  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  charity,  notably  "friendly  vis- 
iting among  the  poor,"  by  Mary  E. 
Richmond,  general  secretary  of  the 
charity  organization  society  in  Balti- 
more, published  in  1899,  ^^^  ^'^^^ 
practice  of  charity,"  by  Edward  T. 
Devine,  general  secretary  of  the  New 
York  society,  in  1901.  Warner's 
''American  charities"  was  partly  the 
result  of  his  experience  as  general 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  society. 
"The  development  of  thrift,"  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
same  series  as  Miss  Richmond's  book, 
was  by  Mary  Wilcox  Brown,  a  vol- 
unteer worker  of  experience  in  the 
Baltimore  society. 

r^  *«  A  great  deal  of  educa- 
of  Public  tional  work  has  been  done 
also  by  the  charity  organ- 
ization societies  by  influence  upon  or 
through  co-operation  with  the  offi- 
cials of  public  aid.  The  formation 
of  the  first  society  in  the  country  in 
Buffalo  was  furthered  by  the  efforts 
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r  of  public-spirited  citizens  who  were 
aroused  to  efforts  to  reform  the 
methods  of  municipal  outdoor  relief. 
That  society  has  led  a  good  fight 
for  the  reduction  of  that  relief,  and 
in  order  to  prove  its  faith  by  edu- 
cational work,  has  acted  as  an  inves- 
tigation agency  for  the  city  office. 
The  Brooklyn  bureau  of  charities  re- 
sulted largely  from  similar  condi- 
tions.^ 

In  Baltimore  for  years  the  society 
saw  the  almshouse  used  as  a  winter 
resort  for  tramps  and  homeless 
men,  the  city  transportation  fund 
administered  in  a  haphazard  and 
often  harmful  fashion,  and  city 
money  being  appropriated  to  some 
medical  agencies  and  other  so-called 
charities  which  were  not  worthy  of 
public  aid.  Efforts  to  change  these 
conditions  were  mostly  fruitless 
because  the  mayor  and  most  of 
the  public  officials,  were  not  actively 
sympathetic  with  reform.  How- 
ever, when  the  mayor's  secretary 
had,  year  After  year,  been  bothered 
with  applicants  for  transportation, 
the  charity  organization  society  was 
finally  asked  to  investigate  and  ad- 
vise on  certain  cases.  Within  a  year 
the  fund  was  made  more  effective 
and  yet  the  amount  of  it  was  largely 
reduced.  Exactly  the  same  ex- 
perience was  had  when  the  society 
began  to  investigate  applications  for 
cheap  licenses  made  at  the  city  hall. 
The  real  reform  came  when  a  re- 
form mayor  appointed  a  board  of 
trustees  of  the  poor  who  believed 
in  the  principles  of  the  charity  or- 
ganization society  and  the  majority 
I  of  whom   were   actually   managers 

'  of    the    society.      Co-operation    be- 

tween the  society  and  the  city  hall, 
which  had  been  valuable  as  a  means 
of  education,   was   replaced  by  the 


better  state  of  things  when  the  city's 
own  officials  do  their  own  specific 
work  well. 

Some  of  the  societies  have 
a^VReform.  worked  directly  and  ac- 
tively for  specific  legis- 
lation and  in  reform  movements. 
Thus  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  asso- 
ciated charities  made  a  study  of  chat- 
tel mortgages  in  1898;  joined  with 
others  in  urging  the  passage  by  the 
legislatureof  thesmall  loans  bill;  and 
"issued  a  directory  of  educational 
opportunities  in  the  city."  The  Buf- 
falo society  in  189 1  secured  an  ordi- 
nance from  the  city  regulating  tene- 
ment-houses; furthered  the  act  of 
assembly  of  1895  ^^r  the  incorpora- 
tion of  companies  to  make  loans  on 
chattel  mortgages  on  reasonable 
terms,  under  which  the  Buffalo 
provident  loan  company  was  incor- 
porated; and  secured  ordinances  in 
1896  for  a  municipal  bath  house,  in 
1898  for  the  regulation  of  employ- 
ment bureaus.  Minneapolis  reports  the 
establishment  of  a  work  test  in  the  city 
poor  department.  Denver  reports 
that  it  established  the  penny  provi- 
dent fund,  which  is  now  carried  on 
under  a  woman's  club,  and  also  ac- 
tive work  in  securing  the  curfew 
law,  compulsory  education,  truancy 
courts  in  cities,  parental  schools  in 
cities,  and  the  act  to  compel  support 
of  wife  and  children  by  the  husband. 
San  Francisco  reports  that  it  is 
working  hard  for  a  board  of  char- 
ities. 

Sometimes  the  societies  are  con- 
sulted by  donors  who  wish  to  know 
the  real  charitable  needs  of  their 
community.  The  Baltimore  Charities 
Record  publishes  in  a  prominent 
place  a  list  of  those  needs  carefully 
prepared  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee.   The  annual  reports  of  the  lead- 


*  See  report  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  in  proceedings  of  the  national  confereijcte^al&y^Ji^OQlC 
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ing  societies  dwell  usually  on  such 
needs.  Opportunities  arise  also  to 
discourage  the  use  of  agencies  which 
are  deemed  harmful  to  the  com- 
munity. This  supervisory  work  fol- 
lows naturally  from  the  information 
gained  in  the  careful  preparation  of 
directories  of  charities,  from  im- 
pressing persons  favorably  by  good 
handling  of  individuals  in  need.  One 
society,  for  instance,  was  asked  by  a 
number  of  benevolent  individuals 
whether  they  should  contribute  to  a 
man  unknown  to  them  who  was  col- 
lecting money  for  a  home  for  chil- 
dren. An  examination  made  by  one 
of  the  society's  agents  showed  that 
the  man  was  untrustworthy  and  his 
"home"  a  mere  pretense.  In  order 
to  reach  the  widest  public  the  society 
^led  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
-one  of  the  leading  papers ;  the  neces- 
sary exposure  was  made  to  the  great- 
est number  of  readers,  and  co-oper- 
ation between  the  society  and  the 
press  was  furthered. 

Co-operation  among  char- 
itable  agencies  is  educa- 
tional to  the  public.  The  New  York 
united  charities  building,  following 
the  idea  of  the  Boston  charities 
building,  and  opened  in  1893,  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  New  York  society,  made  practi- 
cal by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John  S. 
Kennedy.  It  houses  the  offices  of 
the  association  for  improving  the 
■condition  of  the  poor,  the  charity  or- 
ganization society,  the  children's  aid 


society,  the  local  office  of  the  state 
board  of  charities,  etc;  in  all,  a 
score  of  philanthropic  agencies.  In 
Chicago  at  least  nine  important  char- 
itable agencies  rent  offices  in  the 
same  building.  The  little  city  of 
Newburgh  in  New  York  has  a 
charities  building.  In  Baltimore  the 
charity  organization  society,  work- 
ing for  strength  in  its  districts,  has 
opened  two  "neighborhood  houses," 
one  owned  by  it,  the  other  rented; 
both  are  centres  for  offices  of  several 
co-operatingr  agencies  and  for  meet- 
ings of  local  workers  on  any  sub- 
ject bearing  on  charity  or  neighbor- 
hood improvement.^ 

Some  of  the  societies  name  a  good 
many  agencies  which  co-operate 
with  them.  But  co-operation  to 
amount  to  much  must  be  more  than 
any  mere  interchange  of  records. 
Truly  educational  co  -  operation 
comes  from  a  working  together  of  the 
persons  and  agencies  interested  in  par- 
ticular individuals  in  order  to  accom- 
plish results.  The  Buffalo  society 
has  for  several  years  been  trying  a 
very  interesting  plan  of  using  spe- 
cific churches  as  agencies  not  only 
for  relief  of  individuals  in  specific 
districts,  but  for  neighborhood  im- 
provement, for  any  effort  to  uplift 
those  particular  districts.  The  help- 
fulness or  harmfulness  of  the  plan 
will  be  judged  by  the  educational 
work  which  those  churches  may  do. 
The  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  spread- 
ing to  other  communities. 


*  For  charities  buildings,  see  the  Charities  Review  for  December.  1891 ;  April,  1893. 
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CONTENTS  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital   for 

New  Management  for  Bellevue  and  Alfied  the  Criminal  Insane,  will  take  charge 

Hospitals 137  of  the  Bellevue  Pavilion  for  the  In- 

"'nrM^ssTi.'a' Hei!^^ '^^  sane,  succeeding  Dr.  Burkhalter,  who 

Mistaken  Econemy..  '...' 140  will  probably  go  to  the  Health  De- 

a««fica«^  ^  txhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  ^  ^  partment.    Dr.  Gregory  of  the  Long 

Tbe^Mooday  ciiib. !!....!!!!!!..!.!!!.!  142  Island  State  Hospital  was  appointed 

The  Work  of  the  Tenement-bouse  De|>art-  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Packer. 

Ti?rLuNAcV  bIll;  ::::::;:::;:::: ; : : :  \%     incoming  patients  win  at  once  be 

Cark  OF  Indigent  Soldiers  AND  Sailors  145  exammed  by  Dr.    Packer,   who   was 

AppoiNTMtNT  OF  Dr.  Lindsay  ....... .  145  recommendcd  as  an  expert  for  the 

Care  ok  Consumptives  in  New  York  ^1,^1         .    ^  xi       •.•  t^     1 

City 146  post  by  the  state  authorities.     Each 

Work  OF  Organized  Charity 147  case  will  then  receive  the  treatment 

^^^^^^4^^ii^ ;:;:; ;::::::::.:: :  \%  necessary  to  its  peculiar  development. 

Good  Government  and  Charity 151  ^nd   the   pavilion,    instead   of  being 

— merely  a  place  of  detention  and  re- 

NEW  MANAGEMENT  FOR  BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  straint,  will  become  in  fact  a  tem- 

HOSPITALS.  porary  hospital  for  the  insane.    It  is 

believed  that  the  appointment  of  a 

Bellevue  and  the  allied  hospitals,  physician  from  the  state  hospital 
Harlem,  Gouverneur,  and  Fordham,  which  plan  was  suggested  by  Com- 
and  the  Emergency  Hospital,  on  missioner  Folks,  will  do  away  with 
February  i,  passed  from  the  control  the  friction  that  has  existed  between 
of  the  Charities  Department  to  that  the  Bellevue  authorities  and  those 
of  the  recently  appointed  Board  of  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital. 
Trustees,  under  the  provisions  of  the  **Bellevue  and  its  branch  hos- 
revised  charter.  The  Board  will  hold  pitals,"  said  one  who  has  been  much 
its  meetings  in  the  medical  board  interested  in  the  new  form  of  man- 
room  at  Bellevue,  and  its  annual  agement,  *'has  been  brought  under  the 
meetings  and  election  of  officers  will  same  system  of  trustee  management 
be  held  every  February.  It  is  re-  that  is  now  in  force  in  private  hos- 
quired  by  law  to  make  an  annual  re-  pitals  in  this  and  other  cities  and  also 
port  to  the  Mayor  in  December.  in  the  city  hospitals  of  Boston  and 

The  full   Board   convened  at  its  Cincinnati.    The  private  hospitals  of 

first  meeting.    Dr.  Brannon  reported  our   cities   have   always   been   thus 

afterward  that  Dr.  Flavins  Packer,  managed,  but  it  is  only  in  Boston 

first  assistant  resident  physician  of  and  in  Cincinnati  that  the  city  hos- 
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pitals  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
plan.  In  each  of  these  two  cities  the 
city  hospital  was  incorporated  by  act 
of  Legislature  between  thirty-five 
and  forty  years  ago,  to  be  main- 
tained as  an  institution  by  itself,  in- 
dependent of  all  other  institutions, 
charitable  or  otherwise.  In  both 
cases  the  hospitals  are  models  of 
their  kind  and  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  best  private  hospitals  in 
any  of  our  cities. 

**In  Boston  the  trustees  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  City  Council.  In 
Cincinnati  one  member  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  two  by  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Hamilton  County,  and 
two  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Hamilton  County.  In  both  cases 
the  appointments  are  made  without 
regard  to  political  considerations. 
Democrats  have  been  appointed  by 
Republican  mayors  and  Republicans 
have  been  appointed  by  Democratic 
mayors.  In  Boston  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  gone  for  fourteen  years 
without  change  and  one  member  has 
held  office  for  twenty-four  years, 
and  another  for  sixteen  years.  The 
superintendent,  who  is  also  the  resi- 
dent physician,  has  held  his  place  for 
twenty-one  years,  having  been  ap- 
pointed from  year  to  year.  Through- 
out both  hospitals,  from  the  super- 
intendent down,  all  appointments  are 
made  for  fitness,  just  as  is  the  case 
in  all  private  hospitals.  In  other 
words,  the  hospitals  are  run  as  busi- 
ness institutions  on  business  princi- 
ples. 

"In  our  other  large  cities,  such  as 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  San  Francisco,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  public  oi  city  hospitals  are 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  and  their  control  and  man- 
agement change,  as  in  New  York, 


with  each  change  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration. In  each  case  the  hos- 
pitals, being  a  part  of  a  city  depart- 
ment, are  considered  to  belong  to  the 
party  in  power  and  form  an  impor- 
tant share  in  the  distribution  of 
party  patronage. 

"What  will  Bellevue  gain  from 
the  proposed  change  of  manage- 
ment ?  It  will  gain,  in  the  first  place, 
all  that  comes  from  a  permanent  and 
stable  form  of  administration.  Had 
Bellevue  been  governed  by  an  intelli- 
gent Board  of  Trustees  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  we  should 
not  now  have  the  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  buildings  wholly  unrelated 
to  each  other,  and  of  widely  differing 
styles  of  architecture,  that  bears  the 
name  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  Nor 
would  the  Harlem  Hospital  be  occu- 
pying an  old  frame  dwelling-house 
which  was  never  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  a  hospital,  and  which  has 
been  for  years  totally  inadequate 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Nor 
would  Gouvemeur  Hospital  be  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  get  into  its  new  build- 
ing, a  building  the  construction  of 
which  was  authorized  in  1895  ^"^ 
which  was  completed  more  than  a 
year  ago.  During  the  same  period 
of  time  Boston  and  Cincinnati,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  have  erected 
modem  hospitals  suited  in  every 
way  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  built,  and  yet  there  has  been  no 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers of  these  cities,  for  they  have 
before  them  the  evidence  that  their 
money  has  been  wisely  and  econom- 
ically spent. 

"The  second  gpin  that  may  be 
hoped  for  from  the  proposed  change 
will  be  the  taking  of  Bellevue  out 
of  politics.  With  the  hospital  taken 
out  of  the  city  department  and  pro- 
vided with  its  own  system  of  con- 
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trol  and  administration,  running 
along  smoothly  from  year  to  year, 
it  will  attract  less  and  less  the  at- 
tention of  the  politicians.  It  may  not 
come  in  the  first  year,  or  the  second 
year,  or  in  the  third,  but  surely,  in 
time,  the  persons  selected  to  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  chosen 
because  of  their  personal  fitness  for 
the  place  and  not  because  of  their 
party  affiliations. 

"In  the  third  place,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital will  be  the  gainer  because  it 
will  be  made  a  specific  city  interest, 
independent  of  the  other  institutions 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities. The  patients  in  Bellevue  are 
not  paupers;  they  are  for  the  most 
part  workingmen  and  working 
women  who  by  reason  of  illness  or 
injury  are  temporarily  prevented 
from  earning  a  living.  They  cannot 
afford  medical  care  and  nursing  at 
their  homes,  and  go  to  their  only 
place  of  refuge,  the  public  hospital. 
And  it  is  only  the  part  of  a  wise 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  make 
them  well  and  again  self-supporting 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  not  just,  it 
is  not  humane,  to  class  them  with 
paupers  and  thus  rob  them  of  their 
self-respect.  Bellevue  has  too  long 
been  considered  in  the  public  mind 
as  a  paupers'  hospital.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  stigma  will  be  removed 
under  the  new  form  of  administra- 
tion." 


RENEWING  AN  ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY  MISS  M.    D.    HKNRY. 


There  is  a  movement  to  consoli- 
date the  Hebrew  charitable  societies 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  A  central  bureau 
will  be  established  where  all  applica- 
tions for  relief  will  be  filed,  and  from 
which  investigations  will  be  made. 
0  Each  society  will  contribute  its  share 
w  in  providing  for  the  needy  families, 
and  in  this  way  prevent  duplication 
of  relief. 


As  I  was  crossing  Broadway  a 
day  or  two  ago,  a  remarkably  well- 
dressed  man  touched  me  upon  the 
shoulder  and  asked  if  I  had  forgrot- 
ten  him.  His  face  seemed  familiar, 
but  his  elegant  appearance  could  not 
be  made  to  tally  with  this  remem- 
brance. 

He  soon  recalled  himself  as  the 
son  of  a  former  applicant  whom  I 
had  not  seen  in  ten  years.  He  said 
he  had  often  wanted  to  call  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  for  the  help  and 
encouragement  he  had  received ;  that 
I  had  advised  and  inspired  him  with 
a  desire  to  take  up  and  study  stenog- 
raphy, which  he  had  done,  and  se- 
cured a  fine  position  with  one  of  the 
largest  law  firms  in  the  city.  He 
had  married  the  girl  to  whom  he  had 
been  engaged.  She  has  a  successful 
dressmaking  business  at  present, 
mostly  carriage  custom,  and  they  are 
occupying  a  whole  house.  They  had 
spent  last  summer  traveling  in 
Europe;  he  took  his  camera  with  him 
and  they  visited  his  mother's  old 
home  in  Ireland  and  had  taken  pic- 
tures of  her  birthplace,  and  had  even 
visited  the  convent  where  she  had 
been  educated  and  met  two  of  the 
old  nuns  who  remembered  her,  and 
he  had  photographed  them. 

His  stepbrother  to  whom  he  had 
been  almost  a  father,  was  now  a 
young  man  and  held  a  good  position 
and  supported  his  widowed  mother. 
The  brother  occasionally  grows 
obstreperous,  and  at  such  times  all 
he  has  to  say  to  him  is :  '^Charlie,  re- 
member Fourteenth  Street,"  and  he 
immediately  comes  down  to  his 
usual  level. 

This  recalled  to  the  writer  a  train 
of  thoughts  of  years  gone  by — of 
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an  old  Irish  woman,  with  her  two 
sons  who  were  living  in  a  miserable 
tenement  far  over  on  the  East  side. 
The  woman  was  fairly  well  educated 
but  unable  to  do  anything  to  earn 
her  living  except  laundry  work,  at 
which  she  was  an  expert.  She  had 
married  twice  and  had  one  son  by 
each  marriage.  The  elder  was  a 
bright,  ambitious  young  man,  whom 
she  had  educated  beyond  his  social 
sphere,  and  given  him  aspirations 
that  she  then  regretted  as  he  was  too 
proud  to  take  a  menial  position,  and 
not  able  to  secure  one  that  he  aspired 
to.  He  had  just  lost  a  clerkship 
through  change  in  politics. 

This  old  woman  had  a  great  love 
for  music  and  wanted  her  boys 
educated  in  this  direction;  so  with 
her  hard-earned  money  she  hired  a 
piano  and  both  of  the  boys  took  les- 
sons. 

They  never  applied  for  any  relief 
except  work,  and  were  very  inde- 
pendent. One  day,  when  the  mother 
called  to  see  me,  she  had  on  a  very 
pretty  bonnet.  It  was  quite  unusual 
for  her  to  wear  anything  so  elabo- 
rate. She  saw  me  looking  at  it  sus- 
piciously, laughed  in  her  good- 
natured  wa>,  and  said:  "Tom  told 
me  not  to  tell  you  who  made  this  hat, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  you  can  guess; 
all  the  pretty  things  I  ever  have  he 
designs  for  me." 

The  younger  boy  was  a  delicate 
child,  the  idol  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  helped  his  mother  in  every  way 
to  care  for  him,  even  to  the  making 
of  his  clothing.  The  second  hus- 
band was  a  drunkard  and  a  curse  to 
the  family,  and  it  was  through  the 
efforts  of  the  elder  son  that  he  was 
Ijotind  over  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
mother  never  lost  courage,  but  kept 
np  a  brave  heart,  and  always  hoped 
for  betier  days. 


This  yoimg  man  was  a  remarka- 
bly fine  penman.  He  would  make 
out  the  bills  for  his  mother's  cus- 
tomers, and  in  this  way  he  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  several 
people  and  secured  temporary  work. 
Through  the  writer  he  obtained  his 
first  permanent  position,  by  which 
he  earned  $60  a  month  which  later 
was  increased  to  $75. 

For  seven  years  he  had  been  en- 
gaged to  a  little  dressmaker  who 
waited  faithfully  for  him,  as  he 
would  not  marry  until  he  saw  some 
prospect  of  supporting  both  a  wife 
and  his  mother.  After  securing  tliis 
position  for  him,  and  knowing  they 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances 
with  the  additional  earnings  of  the 
mother,  the  writer  lost  track  of  them 
entirely  as  they  moved  from  the  dis- 
trict. The  meeting  referred  to  above 
was  the  first  after  many  years. 

Upon  leaving  he  remarked  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  very  stylish 
nowadays  and  they  were  holding 
Wednesday  evening  receptions,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  welcome  me 
at  one  of  them. 


MISTAKEN  ECONOMY. 


The  following  paragraph  from  the 
address  made  by  Mr.  William 
Church  Osborn  at  a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
United  Charities  Building  to  protest 
against  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
boards  of  managers  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  is  quoted  as 
showing  what  may  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  economy  under  this 
new  law.  Mr.  Osborn  served  two 
years  as  member  of  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  and  speaks  from 
accurate  knowledge.     He  said: 

"This  law  is  throwing  away  the 
great   opportunity  of   the   state  of 
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r         New  York  to  build  up  the  real  medi- 

W  cal  treatment  for  the  insane.  It  is 
giving  up  the  idea  that  there  should 
be  progress  in  the  hospital  care  of 
the  insane.  This  measure  is  rushed 
forward,  and  for  what  reason?  Is 
the  care  of  the  state  insane  costing 
the  state  more  than  it  ought  to? 
About  six  years  ago  the  care  of  the 
insane  cost  the  state  $215.  It  was 
reduced  to  $164.50,  as  I  recall;  that 
followed  the  expenditure  of  the 
previous  year  of  $178,  a  saving  of 
$13.50.  I  thought  that  a  pretty  sat- 
isfactory condition  of  affairs,  but 
in  talking  the  whole  matter  over  with 
the  different  officers,  with  the  boards 
of  managers,  superintendents,  and 
supervisors,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
we  had  gone  a  little  too  far.  The  cry 
that  went  out  from  some  of  the 
hospitals  struck  me  as  being  real; 
there  were  cases  where  sheets  were 
being  torn  up  and  used  for  towels; 
there  were  cases  where  there  were 
but  one  cup  and  one  saucer  for  every 
person  in  the  hospital.  And  the 
consequence  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  matter  was 
that  there  were  certain  ways  in 
which  to  let  up,  and  which  was  done 
to  a  certain  extent  and  the  cost  per 
capita  last  year,  a  period  beginning 
September  or  October  and  ending 
in  July  amounted  to  $165.02.  Is 
that  too  high  a  per  capita  ?  Can  we 
save  money?  Yes;  we  can  save 
money  by  having  a  first-class  com- 
mission; having  that  commission 
come  to  a  given  place,  sit  down  at 
that  place  and  study  the  conditions, 
and  then  say,  this  piece  of  work  is 
unnecessary  or  that  should  be  under- 

^      taken. 

^  "The  idea  that  anything  like  half 

a  million  dollars  can  be  saved  out  of 
the  expenses  of  the  State  Com- 
mission   in   Lunacy   is    simply   ab- 


surd, unless  the  state  of  New  York 
is  willing  to  turn  back  on  everything 
that  it  has  done,  unless  it  is  willing 
to  do  as  they  do  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  give  the  insane  meat 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  to 
trust,  as  they  do  in  very  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  use  of  airing  courts  and  to 
mechanical  appliances  to  restrain 
those  who  are  too  violent.  In  my 
judgment  those  methods  would 
never  be  adopted  by  this  state,  be- 
cause they  never  should  be.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  the  minimum  below  what  they 
have  in  England  and  Scotland,  which 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $120,  and 
that  in  a  country  where  the  price  of 
service  is  about  one-half  what  the 
price  of  service  is  in  this  country." 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
FAIR. 


The  scheme  of  classification 
adopted  for  the  World's  Fair  to  be 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  1903  provides 
for  fifteen  different  departments. 
That  of  Social  Economy  includes, 
as  one  of  thirteen  different  subdi- 
visions, a  group  entitled  "charities 
and  corrections.'*  This  group  is 
again  subdivided  into  seven  classes: 
namely,  destitute,  neglected,  and  de- 
linquent children;  institutional  care 
of  destitute  adults ;  the  care  and  re- 
lief of  needy  families  in  their  homes; 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  nursing; 
the  insane,  feeble-minded,  and  epi- 
leptic; the  treatment  and  identifica- 
tion of  criminals;  supervisory  and 
educational  movements.  The  classi- 
fication is  based  upon  that  adopt- 
ed for  the  series  of  historical 
studies  on  American  Philanthrophy 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  under- 
taken by  The  Charities  Review 
and  whose  publication  is  continued 
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in  Charities.  One  division,  which 
in  the  Review's  classification  was 
called  "preventive  work,"  is  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  group. 

The  titles  of  the  main  groups  of 
the  Deoartment  of  Social  Economy 
are  as  follows :  Study  and  investiga- 
tion of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions; economic  resources  and  or- 
ganization; state  regulation  of  in- 
dustry and  labor ;  organization  of  in- 
dustrial workers ;  methods  of  indus- 
trial remuneration;  co-operative  in- 
stitutions ;  provident  institutions ; 
housing  of  the  working  classes;  the 
liquor  question;  general  betterment 
movements;  public  "health;  munic- 
ipal improvement;  and  charities  and 
corrections. 


THE  MONDAY  aUB. 


The  January  meeting  of  the 
Monday  Club  of  New  York  City 
(Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs), 
opened  auspiciously  the  series  of 
discussions  of  which  the  topics  have 
already  been  announced  in  Char- 
ities. At  the  January  meeting  Pro- 
fessor Franklin  H.  Giddings  of 
Columbia  University,  discussed  the 
charity  of  primitive  man.  The  char- 
acteristics of  primitive  charity  were 
shown  to  be  impulsiveness  and 
brutality,  or  rather  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  charity  of  primitive 
man  may  be  said  to  be  constant  al- 
ternation between  brutality  and  im- 
pulsive action.  These  traits  have  not 
disappeared  from  the  mental  make- 
up of  modern  society.  In  a  delightful 
and  illuminating  manner  Professor 
Giddings  traced  the  evidences  of 
primitive  conceptions  of  charity  at 
Albany  and  elsewhere.  The  speaker 
gave  very  little  attention  to  pre- 
historic civilizations  and  a  great  deal 


to  modem  practical  questions.  His 
ringing  assertion  that  modem  con- 
ditions demand  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  cases  of  unregistered  charity, 
as  might  be  expected,  aroused  active 
discussion.  As  the  chief  offenders 
against  this  canon,  if  it  be  a  canon, 
are  the  clergy,  the  latter  naturally 
came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  criticism. 
They  were  not  without  their  de- 
fenders, however,  both  from  their 
own  number  and  from  other  cham- 
pions. Professor  Giddings  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  the  duty  of 
the  municipality  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  registration  bureau  in  which 
there  should  be  recorded,  with  as 
much  completeness  and  accuracy  as 
is  expected  in  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics,  every  application  for  as- 
sistance made  at  a  public  oflSce. 
The  churches,  like  the  relief  societies, 
the  speaker  declared  to  be  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  report  their 
cases. 


The  Union  Charity  Association  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  will  build  for  itself  a 
home  at  No.  1 1  South  High  Street, 
on  a  lot  owned  by  the  Association. 
Col.  George  T.  Perkins  of  Akron  has 
agreed  to  duplicate  any  amount  up 
to  $7,500  raised  for  this  purpose. 
The  Association  feels  confident  of 
soon  possessing  a  fine  $15,000  build- 
ing. As  now  planned,  the  building 
will  contain  reading-rooms,  work- 
rooms, gymnasium,  and  baths. 


The  Nebraska  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  was  held 
at  Beatrice,  February  6  and  7.  Chan- 
cellor E.  B.  Andrews  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  is  president  of 
the  Conference  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Qark 
of  (^maha  is  secretary;^  j 
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THE  WORK  or  THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE  DEPART- 
MENT. 


The 


Rob- 


ert W.  de  Forest,  Commissioner  of 
the  Tenement-house  Departnient, 
relative  to  the  filling  of  the  original 
vacancies  in  the  inspection  staff  of 
his  department,  are  an  instructive 
object  lesson  in  practical  civil  service 
reform  which  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  those  having  similar 
responsibilities.  The  intelligent  co- 
operation between  Mr.  de  Forest  and 
the  Civil  Service  Examiners  in 
agreeing  upon  a  standard  of  fitness 
and  qualification,  promises  an  eligi- 
ble list  from  which  the  right  sort  of 
men  may  be  selected  for  the  difficult 
and  delicate  work  devolving  upon 
this  department.  Particularly  to  be 
commended  is  the  announcement 
that  an  acceptable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  Tenement-house  In- 
spector will  involve  the  exercise  of 
the  quality  of  "common  sense/' 
which  in  this  case  is  understood  to 
mean  a  broad  and  intelligent  discre- 
tion in  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  to  the  end  that  they 
shall  be  helpful  rather  than  op- 
pressive to  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  enacted.  Zeal  in  applying 
the  law  untempered  by  discretion  in 
its  interpretation  would  quickly 
bring  about  an  alliance  between  the 
occupants  of  tenement-houses  and 
those  indentified  with  the  speculative 
building  interests  which  would  be  ir- 
restible  if  employed,  as  it  certainly 
would  be,  to  so  amend  the  law  as  to 
render  it  of  no  effect  in  correcting 
the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  un- 
der the  lax  methods  of  the  Building 
Departttient. 

Mr.  de  Forest  is  under  no  illusions 
and  cherishes  no  Quixotic  notions  as 
to  what  can  be  accomplished  in  sud- 
denly reforming  abuses  which  have 


combined  to  give  us  the  great  social 
enigma  known  as  the  tenement-house 
problem.  He  understands  that  the 
law  is  not  perfect,  and  is  willing  to 
assist  in  any  reasonable  and  well- 
directed  effort  looking  to  its  im- 
provement. He  has  no  intention  of 
making  it  an  agency  of  oppression 
for  the  unfortunate  poor,  who  can 
only  be  induced  to  co-operate  with 
public  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  domiciliary  conditions 
by  a  discreetly  progressive  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  For  this  reason  in- 
pectors  with  practical  common  sense 
are  needed,  and  those  who  lack  this 
quality  will  be  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
missioner. It  is  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
de  Forest's  high  character  and  quali- 
fications could  be  induced  to  under- 
take the  organization  of  this  depart- 
ment at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal convenience  and  professional 
interest,  and  equally  so  that  he  is  in 
no  sense  a  "crank"  on  the  subject 
of  dwellings  reform,  but  a  calm, 
deliberate  man  of  sound  judgment 
and  judicial  equipoise,  who  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  difficult  and  delicate 
problems  of  his  official  work  the 
sound  practical  juderment  of  an  ex- 
perienced man  of  affairs. — New 
York   Times. 
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The  Lunacy  Bill,  which  we,  in  com- 
mon with  practically  all  citizens  of 
New  York  who  had  ever  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
insane,  in  common  with  charitable 
societies,  clergymen,  physicians,  and 
all  but  a  unanimous  newspaper 
press,  have  earnestly  opposed,  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  and  awaits  only  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Governor  who  originally 
proposed  it  to  become  a  law.  Amend- 
ments were  made  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  conciliate  public  sentiment,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  amendments  re- 
moved some  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  a  bill  all  of  whose  features 
were  objectionable  only  in  varying 
degrees. 

Much  too  late  in  the  discussion  of 
this  measure  there  has  appeared,  not 

*  Senator  White  is  reported  to  have  repeated  these  charges  on  Wednesday  in  the  Senate 
debate,  and  a  demand  has  been  made  from  various  responsible  sources  for  the  production  of 
the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  31  lo 
18.  Senators  Elsberg,  Malby,  and  Willard  of  the  Republicans,  and  all  of  the  Democrats 
voting  against  it.  The  Governor  has  announced  that  he  will  give  a  public  hearing  on  the 
bill  next  week;  and  it  is  said  that  the  bill  abolishing  the  boards  of  managers  of  the  charitable 
institutions  will  be  introduced  next  week. 


on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  Assem- 
bly, not  in  a  measure  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, not  even  in  a  signed  statement 
in  the  daily  press,  but  in  a  speech  by 
a  senator  to  his  constituents  up  state 
a  series  of  charges  against  some  of 
the  boards  of  managers  of  the  hos- 
pitals.^ There  have  been  vague 
rumors  of  such  charges.  The  hear- 
ing at  Albany  on  January  22  when 
the  managers  were  present  in  large 
numbers,  together  with  many  others 
fully  familiar  with  the  management 
of  the  hospitals,  would  have  been  a 
suitable  time  to  bring  out  these 
charges.  At  this  stage,  on  the  eve 
of  the  final  vote  in  the  Senate,  after 
the  Assembly  has  passed  its  bill,  they 
have  a  suspicious  look,  in  fact,  their 
appearance  at  this  time  is  more  than 
suspicious,  it  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  thev  will  not  bear  investig^ation. 

In  this  connection  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  personal  letter 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  one  of  his  constituents  is  per- 
tinent.    The  italics  are  ours: 

"I  appreciate  the  interest  you  have 
in  the  subject,  and  the  views  you 
express,  at  the  same  time  you  will 
understand  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  is  based  upon  infor- 
mation obtained  by  him  when  he,  in 
company  with  other  officials,  inves- 
tigated the  institutions  in  question 
last  summer.  He  found  the  members 
of  the  boards  efficient  and  honest, 
but  believed  that  not  they,  but  the 
system,  was  at  fault,  and  had  re- 
sulted in  irregularities  which  should 
be  corrected/' 

At  the  present  writing,  with  no 
evidence  before  us  in  support  of  the 
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charges,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
if  such  flagrant  abuses  as  are  al- 
leged to  exist  have  been  allowed  to 
go  uncorrected  by  the  Lunacy  Com- 
mission, which  exists  for  the  very 
purpose  of  discovering  and  correct- 
ing such  abuses,  the  Lunacy  Com- 
mission has  shown  itself  to  be  con- 
spicuously unfit  for  the  greatly  in- 
creased responsibilities  which  the 
Brackett  Bill  proposes  to  confer  upon 
it.  The  bill  in  its  present  form  vir- 
tually abolishes  the  boards  of  man- 
agers and  leaves  the  responsibility 
both  for  administration  and  for  in- 
spection of  itself  upon  the  Lunacy 
Commission. 

* 

The  Poor  Law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  contains  a  provision  in 
section  80  that  "no  poor  or  indigent 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  or  his  fam- 
ily, shall  be  sent  to  any  almshouse," 
and  there  are  further  provisions  for 
the  relief  at  their  homes  of  such  per- 
sons through  the  various  posts  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Of 
course  such  provisions  relate  only  to 
survivors  and  families  of  survivors 
of  the  Civil  War,  since  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  is  an  organi- 
zation of  such  survivors.  There  has 
now  been  introduced  in  the  Assem- 
bly a  bill  to  recognize  the  various 
commands  of  the  Spanish  War 
veterans  as  a  channel  for  the  relief 
of  destitute  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines who  have  served  in  the  war 
with  Spain  or  in  the  insurrection  in 
the   Philippine   Islands. 

In  view  of  the  generous  pension 
system  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, we  do  not  discover  any  neces- 
sity for  the  continuance  and  cen- 
tainly  not  for  the  extension  of  the 
peculiar  relations  between  veterans 
and  their  families,  and  the  public 
treasury.     The  various  patriotic  as- 


sociations formed  for  the  relief  of 
the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
during  the  recent  war,  speedily  found 
that  there  was  little  or  no  field  for 
them  when  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded; neither  is  there  reason  for 
creating  a  mechanism  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  poor  funds,  independ- 
ent of  the  local  officials,  responsible 
in  general  for  the  support  of  the  de- 
pendent. Undoubtedly  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  idea  of  a  war  vet- 
eran entering  an  almshouse  which 
is  not  agreeable,  but  is  it  after  all 
any  more  agreeable  that  those  who 
have  served  the  state  in  peace,  should 
become  almshouse  paupers?  Is  the 
avocation  of  a  soldier  so  much  more 
dignified  or  praiseworthy  than  that 
of  other  useful  members  of  society, 
that  we  should  devise  an  exceptional 
scheme  for  them? 

It  is  probably  not  worth  while  to 
propose  any  change  in  the  existing 
system  so  far  as  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  are  concerned,  but  there 
are  ample  reasons  for  not  entering 
upon  the  initial  stages  of  a  similar 
policy  in  reference  to  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  other  wars, 
insurrections  and  riots. 


Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Sociology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt, Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Porto  Rico.  He  sailed  on  Satur- 
day of  last  week  for  Porto  Rico, 
and  has  at  once  assumed  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Dr.  Lindsay  will  be 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
the  upper  house  of  the  Legislative 
AsseiTibly,  and  of  the  Superior 
Board  of  Health,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Free  Library  about  to  be 
established  in  Porto  Rico.  Dr. 
Lindsay's  first  and  most  important 
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duty  will  be  the  establishment  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  English 
schools  to  accommodate  the  300,000 
pupils  who  are  to  become  Ameri- 
canized. It  is  also  his  intention  to 
establish  manual  training  schools 
without  delay. 

Dr.  Lindsay  himself  passed 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  taking 
postgraduate  studies  at  that  Uni- 
versity, at  Halle,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Rome,  and  Paris.  He  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Philanthropic  Education 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  the  committee  which 
has  general  charge  of  the  Summer 
School  in  Philanthropic  Work.  As 
president  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
which  position  Dr.  Lindsay  has  re- 
signed because  of  his  present  ap- 
pointment. He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 


«  m 


Considerable  space  in  the  daily 'pa- 
pers has  been  given  to  the  report  of  sev- 
eral meetings  held  on  the  East  Side 
by  Roumanian  Jews,  at  which  it  was 
alleged  that  numbers  of  their  coun- 
trymen had  been  sent  to  emplo3nnent 
in  western  states  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  work  which  they 
were  fitted  to  do,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, many  of  them  have  been 
obliged  to  undergo  great  hardships 
and  to  beg  their  way  back  to  New 
York,  where  alone  they  could  find 
those  who  understood  their  language 
and   sympathized  with   them. 

An  investigation  of  this  subject 
made  by  a  reporter  for  Chari- 
ties demonstrates  that  these  state- 


ments are  entirely  unjustified.  Thir- 
ty-two hundred  Roumanian  Jews 
have  been  sent  from  New  York  to 
the  country,  most  of  whom  have 
been  bettered  in  their  condition  by 
this  removal.  The  150  who  are  said 
to  have  returned  to  the  city  are  char- 
acterized as  "loafers"  who,  when 
sent  to  the  country,  were  plainly  told 
that  they  would  have  to  Work  for  a 
small  wage  until  they  became  ac- 
customed to  the  ways  of  the  country 
and  to  some  extent  Americanized. 

« 
The  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Com- 
missioner of  Correction,  has  stopped 
the  practice  of  confining  boy  of- 
fenders in  the  workhouse  on  Black- 
well's  Island  in  company  with  adult 
criminals.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
David  Willard,  whose  work  has 
been  so  successful  among  the  boys 
at  the  Tombs,  Commissioner  Hynes 
has  begun  the  segregation  of  the 
boys  in  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Wil- 
lard teaches  them  in  a  school  which 
has  been  fitted  up  on  the  premises. 
The  same  plan  of  segfregating  the 
girls  is  soon  to  be  undertaken. 

♦ 

The  consumptive  patients  at  Belle- 
vue,  City,  and  Metropolitan  hos- 
pitals, about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
in  all,  were  transferred  on  February  i 
to  a  tuberculosis  pavilion  which 
has  been  opened  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  in  connection 
with  Metropolitan  Hospital.  The 
new  pavilion  is  one  of  the 
buildings  vacated  when  the  in- 
sane were  removed  from  the  hos- 
pital formerly  used  for  that  purpose 
on  Black  weirs  Island. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  chargeof 
Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals  will  not, 
hereafter,  receive  any  consumptive 
patients,  the  revised  charter  giving 
them  untrammeled  discretion  as  ta 
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the  class  of  patients  which  they  may 
receive.  The  hospitals  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  must 
accordingly  care  for  all  cases  of 
phthisis.  The  other  available  build- 
ings on  Blackweirs  Island,  if  used 
for  that  purpose,  would  accommo- 
date 350  more  consumptive  patients. 
Eventually  a  separate  hospital  with 
a  distinct  medical  service  and  man- 
agement may  be  organized.  The 
medical  profession  of  the  city  are 
in  hearty  accord  with  this  plan,  and 
the  matter  is  receiving  careful  atten- 
tion. 

"Recreation  on  the  East  Side,"  is 
the  general  subject  for  the  Confer- 
ences to  be  held  this  winter  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Third  District 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

The  first  of  these  Conferences  will 
convene  at  the  College  Settlement, 
95  Rivington  Street,  on  Tuesday, 
February  11,  at  four  o'clock.  Mr. 
Jacob  Gordon  will  present  a  paper 
on  "Tendencies  of  the  Jewish 
Stage,"  the  discussion  of  which  is  to 
be  opened  by  Mr.  Hutchins  Hap- 
good.  Tea  will  be  served  at  half-past 
three  o'clock.  Those  interested  are 
cordially  invited. 

* 

The  stations  of  the  Penny  Provi- 
dent Fund  report  an  increase  in  the 
amount  on  deposit  in  the  month  of 
January,  from  $47»539-6o  to  $52,- 
022.91.  The  amount  on  deposit 
February  i,  190 1,  was  $44,909.59, 
so  that  the  net  gain  during  the  past 
year  is  about  $7,000. 

New  stations  were  opened  in  Jan- 
uary at  Hebrew  Technical  School, 
267  Henry  Street,  St.  Thomas's 
Chapel,  230  East  Sixtieth  Street; 
Christ  Lutheran  Church,  406  East 
Nineteenth     Street;     at     Riverside 


Chapel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Rad- 
nor Public  Schools,  Wayne,  Pa.,  and 
for  the  Union  School  District,  South 
Norwalk,  Ct 


* 


The  Sanatorium  for  Hebrew  Chil- 
dren at  Rockaway  Park,  L.  I.,  will 
be  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  in  order  to  keep  the  insti- 
tution open  throughout  the  year. 
The  new  building  will  be  used  as  a 
convalescent  hospital  for  children 
whose  complete  recovery  depends 
upon  fresh  air  and  proper  diet,  and 
would  be  retarded  by  their  im- 
mediate return  to  the  polluted  at- 
mosphere of  crowded  tenement- 
houses. 


The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  held  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  the  labor  organization  of 
the  city  on  January  2y.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  make  clear  the 
real  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  and  to  en- 
list the  aid  and  support  of  the  union 
working  men  of  the  city  in  that 
work.  This  spirit  of  co-operation 
was  reciprocated  by  the  members  of 

the  labor  union. 

m  * 
* 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Buffalo  was  held  on  January 
28.  Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  stated  that 
though  the  city  had  reduced  its  out- 
door relief  by  $80,000  in  the  last 
three  years  there  had  been  no  in- 
crease in  poverty  in  that  time  and 
little  increase  in  the  demands  made 
upon  the  Society  for  assistance.  The 
report  of  the  chairman  of  the  juve- 
nile probation  committee  commend- 
ed Police  Justice  Murphy  for  hav- 
ing   made    immediate    use>  of    the 
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power  to  establish  a  juvenile  court, 
granted  by  the  Juvenile  Probation 
Law,  which  was  passed  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Buffalo 
Society.  During  the  six  months 
following  July  i,  Justice  Murphy 
tried  473  children  in  the  juvenile 
court,  and  273  of  them  who  were 
found  guilty  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion. Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
so  that  ten  instead  of  five  probation 
officers  may  be  employed. 

The  Society  unanimously  adopted 
resolutions  protesting  against  the 
abolition  of  the  boards  of  mana- 
gers of  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane. 

♦ 
The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity  dealt  with  5,759 
resident  families  in  its  work  during 
the  past  year,  with  1,118  residents 
of  other  places,  and  with  11,072 
homeless  persons.  The  Wayfarers' 
lodges  furnished  30,690  lodgings 
and  61,274  meals  at  a  net  cost,  after 
deducting  the  proceeds  of  the  labor 
of  the  lodgers,  of  $4,981.62.  A  new 
model  lodging-house  for  homeless 
men  and  women  is  being  erected  on 
Lombard  Street  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
This  building  was  described  in  our 
issue  for  November  9. 

The  Institute  for  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, endowed  with  $1,000,000  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  McCormick 
of  Chicago,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
study  and  scientific  investigation  of 
infectious  diseases,  with  special 
reference  to  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  Lud- 
wigf  Hektoen,  at  present  connected 
with  the  Rush  Medical  College  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  institute, 
and  has  selected  as  one  of  his  as- 
sistants Dr.  George  H.  Weaver  of 


Chicago.  The  institute  has  been  in- 
corporated and  the  work  is  already 
under  way  in  temporary,  rented 
quarters.  When  a  suitable  site  has 
been  found  a  permanent  building 
will  be  erected. 

m 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Legislature  on  January 
23,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  state  sanatorium  for  consump- 
tives. An  appropriation  of  $100,000 
is  made  to  carry  the  provisions  into 
effect.  The  bill  provides  for  a  board 
of  managers  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  three  years. 

* 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Maryland  Legislature  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  state  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  subject  of 
a  state  hospital  for  tuberculous  pa- 
tients. The  commission  is  to  con- 
sist of  three  physicians  and  three  lay- 
men, who  are  to  serve  without  pay. 
The  sum  of  $6,000  is  appropriated 
by  the  bill  for  the  expenses  of  the 
commission,  and  to  pay  for  the  col- 
lecting of  such  information  and 
statistics  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  Consumptives 
held  a  meeting  at  Albany  during  the 
last  week  of  January,  at  which  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  the  hos- 
pital site  at  Raybrook  were  received 
and  read.  These  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Attorney-General  for  approval. 
It  is  stated  that  the  hospital  build- 
ings are  expected  to  be  erected  and 
ready  for  occupancy  by  autumn. 

The  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day Association  of  New  York  City 
is  assured  of  collections-^amounting 
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to  over  $80,000  for  the  present  year, 
an  increase  of  about  $6,000  over  the 
year  1901.  The  hospital  collection 
is  taken  in  the  churches  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  year,  and  in  the  syna- 
gogues on  the  preceding  Saturday. 
Collections  in  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  made  through  auxiliary 
associations  and  committees. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  held 
an  examination  for  tenement-house 
inspectors  on  February  7,  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  There  are 
about  116  places  to  fill  and  the  appli- 
cants numbered  about  1,500.  From 
the  eligible  list  to  be  arranged  as  the 
result  of  this  examination  the  in- 
spectors of  light  and  ventilation  and 
the  sanitary  inspectors  will  be  ap- 
pointed. At  present  the  Department 
of  Health  is  carrying  the  burden  of 
the  work  of  inspection  which  the 
Tenement-house  Department  will  as- 
sume as  soon  as  the  inspectors  can 
be  appointed.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Ball, 
formerly  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
been  appointed  chief  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

m 

At  the  Charities  Conference  of 
the  Oranges,  January  28,  resolutions 
were  presented  by  a  special  commit- 
tee of  three  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference declaring  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  reformatory  for 
women  for  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  Reports  have  been  received 
from  all  the  counties  of  the  state 
showing  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
action  in  this  direction.  The  next 
Conference,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  25,  and  to  be  devoted  to 
the  same  general  subject  will  discuss 
"The  Reformation  of  Girls  and 
Women." 


The  Whittier  House  Settlement 
of  Jersey  City  has  purchased  the 
double  brick  and  stone  house  at  174 
Grand  Street,  which  it  has  occupied 
for  several  years. 

The  four  Jewish  relief  organiza- 
tions of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  were 
united  under  the  title,  Hebrew 
Board  of  Relief,  in  February  of  last 
year.  Up  to  that  time  the  four  so- 
cieties did  their  work  independently 
of  each  other,  with  the  usual  amount 
of  friction  and  duplication  of  work. 
The  new  plan  has  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cess which  thorough  co-operation  of 
charitable  organizations  brings. 


THE  VISITOR. 


This  was  the  title  of  an  instructive 
address  by  Miss  Mary  Willcox 
Brown,  general  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Baltimore,  at  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  Building  in  New  York 
City,  Wednesday  morning.  Miss 
Brown  considered  the  visitor  as  a 
member  of  a  society  or  an  organi- 
zation which  employs  an  investigat- 
ing agent,  and  which  only  undertakes 
the  care  of  families  that  are  in  need 
at  the  time  that  they  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  society.  The 
visitor  should  be  considered  first  in 
relation  to  the  society  itself,  and  sec- 
ondly to  the  family. 

The  society  should  be  prepared  to 
educate  the  visitors  and  to  hold 
regular  board  meetings  at  which 
plans  may  be  outlined  for  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  families,  and  to 
which  the  visitors  may  report  the  re- 
sults of  their  work.  The  visitors 
should  be  held  together  by  a  strong 
feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  and  should 
be  ready  to  accept  the  principles  out- 
lined by  the  society.     In  relation  ta 
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the  family  the  visitor  should  strive 
to  consider  the  real  cause  of  need 
that  has  brought  the  family  to  the 
point  of  asking  for  assistance  and 
should  strive  by  every  effort  to  bring 
the  members  of  the  family  back  to 
normal  condition.    The  educational, 
recreative,    religious   and   economic 
opportunities  of  the  family  should  be 
increased  in  every  way  possible.    In 
brightening  and   strengthening  tlie 
life  of  the  family,  the  visitor  should 
always  have  in  mind  the  fact  that 
her  real  worth  should  be  measured 
by    whether    or    not    the    family, 
through    the    visitor's    efforts,    can 
finally  be  made  independent.     The 
visitor  will  often  have  to  be  the  per- 
son to  organize  relief,  but  should 
never  herself  give  relief  to  the  fam- 
ily, or  not,  at  least,  until  the  rela- 
tions have  become  so  firmly  estab- 
lished  that  material   relief   can   be 
given   without   destroying  the  real 
influence  which  should  be  exercised. 
The  point  of  view  of  the   visitor 
should  be' to  work  with  the  family 
and  not  for  it,  and  in  so  doing  to 
establish  strong  relations  with   the 
man  of  the  family  or  the  breadwin- 
ner is  very  important.     In  this  ef- 
fort to  bring  a  family  back  to  nor- 
mal condition,  persistency  must  be 
the  watchword,  for  to  bring  any  hu- 
man beings  back  from  dependence 
to  independence  means  steady  and 
hard  work. 

The  visitor  must  not  only  have 
strong  relations  with  the  family,  but 
must  study  neighborhood  conditions, 
so  as  to  know  what  is  the  standard 
of  living  of  families  with  whom 
the  family  she  is  specially  interested 
in  are  thrown,  and  must  also 
consider  whether  through  the  agency 
of  the  board  of  visitors,  improve- 
ments cannot  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  sanitary  and  other  condi- 


tions of  the  neighborhood.  She  must 
also  be  actively  in  touch  with  such 
neighborhood  forces  as  the  school, 
the  church,  the  public  library,  the 
bath,  etc.,  and  know  something  of 
conditions  of  labor,  so  as  to  be  an 
adviser,  and  to  bring  to  bear  what- 
ever forces  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  improve  the  condition  of 
that  one  family.  Active  co-operation 
with  the  charitable  forces  is  also  im- 
portant, so  as  to  be  able  to  call  upon 
the  district  nurse,  the  dispensary, 
the  hospital,  the  gymnasium,  provi- 
dent savings  fund,  the  home  library, 
etc.,  to  aid  her  in  her  efforts. 

All  of  this  means  hard  work,  but 
the  influence  brought  to  bear  by  a 
conscientious  visitor  upon  one  fam- 
ily, often  determines,  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  measured,  whether  fami- 
lies that  are  on  the  borderland  of 
pauperism  are  to  become,  in  their 
turn,  dependent  on  charity  or  re- 
main independent.  "The  influence 
fund  of  the  community,"  it  has  been 
said,  '*is  the  true  measure  of  the 
amount  of  its  useful  relief."  In  so 
far  as  there  is  banded  together  a 
force  of  strong  workers  ready  to 
give  personal  service  in  the  homes 
of  the  needy,  will  there  be  a  regula- 
tion of  the  relief-giving  and  the  di- 
recting of  material  aid,  so  that  it 
will  be  helpful  rather  than  harmful. 


PENDING  LEGISUTION. 


Brief  reference  is  made  below  to 
the  important  provisions  of  bills  re- 
lating to  social  and  charitable  ques- 
tions now  pending  in  the  New  York 
Legislature. 

By  Mr.  Ash:  For  the  exemption 
of  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens 
from  all  provisions  of  the  tenement- 
house  act,  except  those  relating  to 
fire-escapes,  in  the  case  of  houses 
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not  more  than  three  stories  in  height, 
to  be  occupied  by  not  more  than  six 
families. 

By  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  Senate: 
To  establish  one  or  more  municipal 
club-houses  for  boys  in  each  bor- 
ough of  New  York  City.  The  bill 
provides  that  each  borough  president 
shall  appoint  six  men  and  six  women 
to  act  with  him  as  a  local  board  of 
directors  to  establish  such  club- 
houses, and  that  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  shall  ap- 
propriate $10,000  to  each  borough 
for  the  erection  or  leasing  of  suitable 
buildings,  and  an  additional  sum  for 
tlieir  equipment  and  maintenance. 

By  Mr.  McQuade  in  the  Assem- 
bly: To  abolish  the  state  board  of 
arbitration  and  meditation,  and  to 
constitute  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
together  with  the  first  and  second 
deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  a 
bureau  of  arbitration  and  medita- 
tion, with  the  power  and  duties  of 
the  present  state  board  of  arbitration. 
The  bill  requires  the  mayor  of  a 
city,  the  president  of  a  village,  or 
the  town  clerk  of  a  town  where  a 
strike  or  lock-out  impends  or  occurs 
to  notify  the  state  department  of 
labor  of  the  facts. 

By  Mr.  O'Malley  in  the  Assem- 
bly: Increasing  the  number  of  pro- 
bation officers  that  may  be  appointed 
in  Buffalo  from  five  to  ten  years,  and 
providing  for  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  probation  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders by  the  imposition  of  "addi- 
tional term  of  not  more  than  three 
months  each  by  the  public  justice. 

By  Mr.  Costello  in  the  Assem- 
bly: Amending  labor  law  relating 
to  tenement-made  articles. 

*By  Mr.  Prince  in  the  Assembly: 
Requiring  the  labeling  of  tenement- 
made  garments. 

By  Mr.  Willard  in  the  Senate: 


Abolishing  the  three-years'-residence 
requirement  for  eligibility  to  ap- 
pointment as  state  pupils  at  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  in  the  Senate : 
Providing  for  the  removal  of  the 
state  industrial  school  at  Rochester 
to  a  situation  in  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Trainor  in  the  Senate: 
To  incorporate:  "the  inebriate's  home 
for  New  York  City." 

By  Mr.  Hennessy  in  the  Senate: 
Providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

By  Mr.  Slater  in  the  Senate: 
Making  provision  for  the  compensa- 
tion by  employers  of  employees  in- 
jured by  reason  of  the  negligence  of 
other  employees  or  by  exposure  to 
unnecessary  risk,  and  defining  such 
negligence  and  risk. 

By  Mr.  Mclnerney  in  the  Assem- 
bly: For  the  reduction  of  pawn- 
brokers' licenses  from  $500  to  $250, 
which  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  city, 
and  for  the  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  interest  which  pawnbrokers  may 
lawfully  ask. 


GOOD  GOVERNMENT  AND  CHARnY. 


The  close  relation  between  good 
work  in  private  charitable  societies 
and  a  better  administration  of  city 
government,  was  urged  as  a  claim 
for  a  wider  appeal  for  public  sup- 
port, by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting.  The  subject  was 
introduced  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  under  the  caption: 
"Charities  and  Public  Efficiency." 
The  report  continued: 

"New  York  has  given  the  latest 
example  of  this  relation.  When 
Mayor  Low  organized  his  new  city 
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government  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  se- 
lecterl  as  his  secretary  a  man  who 
liad  labored  as  a  settlement  worker 
in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  East 
Side  for  many  years,  explaining  that 
he  wanted  some  one  to  represent  the 
chief  executive  of  the  city  who  could 
give  a  patient  and  intelligent  hear- 
ing to  the  humblest  citizen.  At  the 
same  time,  the  president  and  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  were  invited  to 
organize  the  Tenement-house  De- 
partment, to  which  New  York  must 
look  for  improved  living  conditions 
among  its  poor. 

**The  secretary  of  another  private 
society  became  the  expert  head  of  the 
Department  of  Charities.  A  veteran 
member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  became  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Correction.  The 
superintendent  of  public  baths  was 
selected  because  of  his  success  in 
managing  the  baths  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor. 

"We  could  extend  this  list,  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  illustrate — not  that 
private  charity  is  a  convenient  lad- 
der for  the  public  officeseeker,  for  the 
men  selected  are  above  that  suspicion 
— but  that  good,  private  charitable 
work,  if  raised  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  then  liberally 
supported,  can  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  a  good  mayor  in  his  ef- 
forts to  grive  good  government  to  his 
city.  We  cannot  hope  to  do  the 
larger  tasks  well  until  many  citizens 
have  gone  to  school  to  private  char- 
ity's smaller  task,  have  learned  by 
personal  contact  the  way  in  which 
bad  government  oppresses  the  poor, 
and  have  come  to  appreciate  the  real 
needs  of  the  many  elements  that 
make  up  an  American  city." 


The  Chicago  Tribune  comment- 
ing upon  the  same  appointments  of 
Mayor  Low,  says: 

"That  city  government  of  the 
Tammany  order  is  usually  in  closer 
relations  with  the  people  than  are 
reform  administrations  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  As  a  rule  the  man  who 
lives  by  politics  mixes  with  his  con- 
stituents in  more  ways  and  knows 
them  more  intimately  than  does  the 
man  who  'comes  in  for  a  turn  at  re- 
form.' It  has  often  been  said,  too, 
and  with  truth,  that  a  reform  gov- 
ernment is  apt  to  give  over  emphasis, 
relatively,  to  the  mere  business  as- 
pect of  administration — ^to  honesty 
of  method,  efficiency  of  procedure, 
and  to  other  improvements  which 
appeal  especially  to  the  middle  class 
— while  failing  to  respond  to  or  even 
duly  to  appreciate  the  needs  and  feel- 
ings of  the  rank  and  file." 

It  is  added  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration of  New  York  City  bids  fair 
to  forestall  this  criticism  by  having 
selected  for  many  important  posts 
those  who  have  been  active  in  many 
efforts  for  social  betterment  through 
public  action. 
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"      --^=^^ ^--  ^=         Said  He  Could  Not  Help  McDonald 

A  TYPICAL  CASE.  Children,  Whose  Parents  Hare 
Small-Pox. 

The    following   will    illustrate   a  

species  of  yellow  journalism  which         Dr.  Blauvelt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 

is  fortunately  much  more  rare,  at  of  Contagious  Diseases,  was  indig- 

least   in   New   York   City,   than   it  nant  this  morning  when  he  was  told 

used  to  be.     The  Associated  Press,  in  telephonic  communication  with  an 

otherwise  known  as  the  City  News  official  of  the  Charity  Organization 

Association,  was  responsible  for  the  Society  that  no  agent  of  the  Society 

"story"  and  for  the  failure  to  supply  was  allowed  by  the  rules  to  investi- 

its  members  with  a  statement  from  gate  cases  where  there  was  a  con- 

the    Charity   Org^anization    Society,  tagious     disease.       He     said     con- 

although  such  a  statement  was  tele-  temptuously:  "Charity  of  that  kind 

phoned  to  their  office  and  carefully  is  no  good." 

taken  down  in  ample  time  to  reach         Dr.  Blauvelt  had  notified  the  So- 

the  morning  papers,  together  with  ciety  Saturday  of  the  plight  of  the 

the  original  "story."  The  correction,  McDonald  family  of  eight  children, 

which  is  also  given  below,  was  again  The  mother,  Margaret,  was  found 

supplied  to  the  City  News  Associa-  to  be  suffering  from  small-pox,  Wed- 
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nesday,  and  she  was  taken  to  North 
Brother  Island.  The  father  went  to 
the  Board  of  Health  office  yesterday 
to  see  how  his  wife  was  and  he  was 
found  to  be  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease. He  was  taken  to  the  Island 
at  once  and  as  he  was  on  his  way 
his  wife  died  from  the  disease. 

The  eight  children,  all  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  were  left  penni- 
less. Dr.  Blauvelt  sent  inspectors  to 
the  house  at  No.  219  West  Sixty- 
second  Street  to  fumigate  the  place, 
vaccinate  the  children  and  the  rest 
of  the  inmates,  and  free  the  house 
from  contagion.  The  children  were 
found  not  to  be  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  Blauvelt  notified  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  children.  He  was  called 
up  at  his  office  by  a  woman,  who  said 
she  was  a  representative  of  the  So- 
ciety, this  morning.  She  asked  if 
the  house  had  been  made  perfectly 
free  from  contagion. 

"The  house  is  now  perfectly  safe, 
madam,'*  said  he. 

The  woman  then  informed  him 
that  the  Society  could  not  send  agents 
to  such  places,  as  it  was  against  their 
rules. 

"But,  madam,  these  children  are 
in  need  of  aid  and  this  house  is  per- 
fectly safe," 

The  woman  said  she  could  not 
help  that,  as  the  rules  of  the  Society 
must  be  enforced. 

THE  FACTS, 

On  Saturday  of  last  wer^k  ap- 
pMcation  was  made  at  our  dis- 
trict ofP.ce  by  a  K^y  of  about 
twelve  \-ears  of  a$re,  who  said  that  his 
father  ar.d  nv-ther  had  been  taken 
to  Xorth  Briber  Is'.aTui,  leavirjg 
h:n:se!f  and  six  other  chi!v!ren  unvler 
fourteen  years  of  aire,  unr^rovided 


for.  The  address  which  he  gave 
was  at  once  recognized  by  our  agent 
as  that  of  a  house  in  which  the  moral 
surroimdings  are  bad^  a  place  in 
which  it  is  unfortimate  for  children 
to  be,  even  when  with  their  parents ; 
and  from  which  they  should  be  re- 
moved as  quickly  as  possible,  when  left 
as  these  children  were,  entirely  alone. 
The  agent,  therefore,  telephoned  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  asking  for  the 
removal  of  the  children ;  the  superin- 
tendent of  that  society  stated  that 
because  of  the  recent  small-pox  in 
the  family  the  children  could  not  be 
received  elsewhere,  and  it  would 
probably  be  necessar>%  therefore,  to 
leave  them  where  they  were.  He 
further  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Health  Board,  having  taken 
away  the  parents,  should  itself  be 
responsible  for  the  temporary  care 
of  the  children.  Our  agent  then 
telephoned  to  Dr.  Blauvelt  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  could  be  done.  He 
replied  that  he  had  no  responsibility 
for  the  children  as  they  were  not  ill. 
but  added  that  his  inspector  was  call- 
ing upon  them  daily.  The  agent 
then  asked  whether,  since  the  in- 
spector of  the  Board  of  Health  was 
calling  daily,  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble for  him  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
visions, etc,  were  necessary  in  order 
that  the  agent  might  send  them  in. 
Dr.  Blauvelt  curtly  replied  that  this 
was  not  their  business,  that  they  are 
only  responsible  for  contagion,  and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  relief  of  distress.  Upon  this  re- 
fusal arrangements  were  imme- 
diately made  by  the  agent  for  a  po- 
liceman, with  whom  she  was  ac- 
quairMed,  to  ca!!  and  pro\-ide  every- 
thit.c  necessary-,  the  agent  rdm- 
bursi!  or  him  for  the  outlay.  Further 
than  this,  the  a^rent  immediatelv  ap- 
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plied  to  Father  Cullen,  the  parish 
priest,  to  ascertain  whether  he  did 
not  know  of  a  nurse  who  would  be 
willing  to  go  in  and  take  charge  of 
the  children,  remaining  with  them  so 
long  as  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
remain  at  home.  He  did  know  of 
such  a  nurse,  who  was  sent  to  the 
family  and  has  been  with  them  ever 
since  and  will  remain  with  them  as 
long  as  necessary. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  delay  in  providing  for 
the  needs  of  this  family;  that  the 
rule  in  regard  to  visiting  families  in 
which  there  is  contagious  disease 
imposes  no  hardship  upoa  the  chil- 
dren, and  if  there  was  any  exhibition 
of  inhumanity  it  was  solely  in  the  re- 
fusal of  Dr.  Blauvelt  to  do  what  in- 
spectors of  the  Health  Board  have 
done  on  previous  occasions  under 
similar  circumstances,  namely,  re- 
port what  food,  fuel,  and  clothing 
were  required,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  supplied.  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  is  not  within  the  strict  duty 
of  the  Health  Department,  but  it 
would  certainly  not  have  interfered 
seriously  with  their  other  duties,  and 
would  have  been  a  reasonable  exhi- 
bition of  that  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  Dr.  Lederle,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department,  has  shown 
that  he  desires  to  cultivate.  Dr. 
Blauvelt's  fulmination  against  the 
rule  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Health  Department  that  visitors  who 
are  constantly  going  into  other  tene- 
ments in  which  contagious  disease 
is  known  to  exist,  is  most  extraor- 
dinary; to  say  that  because  physi- 
cians of  the  Health  Department  visit 
these  families,  therefore  agents  of 
the  Society  should  do  so,  is  illogical 
and  absurd.  Inspectors  go  there  be- 
cause it  is  their  duty.  If  destitu- 
tion could  not  be  relieved,  otherwise, 


it  would  be  equally  the  duty  of  the 
agents  of  the  society ;  but,  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown  in  this  case,  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  rooms  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  true  that  Dr.  Blauvelt 
said  that  the  rooms  had  been  fumi- 
gated, but  as  two  members  of  the 
family  had  come  down  in  succession 
with  small-pox,  and  it  is  reasonably 
probable  that  others  will  follow 
it  spite  of  the  fumigation,  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  agent  to  rely  upon  Dr. 
Blauvelt's  assurance  is  at  least  par- 
donable, inasmuch  as  it  did  not  re- 
sult in  suffering  or  hardship  to  the 
children.  The  rule  not  to  visit  con- 
tagion is  not  for  the  personal  protec- 
tion of  the  agent,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  other  families  whom  it 
is  their  duty  to  visit.  If  during  the 
past  two  years  Dr.  Blauvelt  had  de- 
voted his  energies  somewhat  more 
systematically  to  preventing  this  very 
kind  of  contagion  it  is  probable  that 
his  department  would  have  been 
more  successful  in  preventing  the 
continuance  of  the  small-pox  epi- 
demic in  this  city. 


BREAKING  UP  A  FAMILY. 


[From   the  New    York  5««.] 

The  agent  of  the  charity  organi- 
zation climbed  flight  after  flight  of 
greasy  stairs.  She  was  led  on  her 
way  by  a  faint,  despairing  wail, 
growing  ever  louder  as  she  ap- 
proached its  source.  This  wail,  com- 
ing in  gasping  sobs,  had  attracted 
her  from  the  specific  errand  that  led 
her  into  the  tenement-house.  She 
listened  to  it  with  knit  brows,  and 
then  began  to  move  toward  it. 

"What  is  that  baby  crying  like 
that  for?"  she  asked  a  fat  woman 
who  stood  in  the  doorway  of  her 
apartments  as  the  agent  passed. 

"Dunno,"  replied  the  fat  woman 
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stolidly.      "Cried    all    night    same 
way." 

When  she  opened  the  door  which 
let  her  into  the  presence  of  the  wail, 
the  agent  saw  one  of  those  squalid 
rooms  of  the  very  poor  that  baffle  de- 
scription. The  plastered  walls  were 
black,  yet  upon  them  hung  various 
pictures  almost  indistinguishable 
from  their  frames  by  reason  of  the 
dirt  that  covered  them.  The  boards 
of  the  floor  were  invisible;  heaps  of 
old  clothing,  foul  and  rotting,  were 
strewed  about.  A  little  boy  of  five 
years  his  crippled  shoulders  up  be- 
tween his  ears,  his  elf-like  eyes  shin- 
ing large  in  his  aged  little  face,  sat 
silently  watching.  A  gaunt,  hag- 
gard girl  of  eight  was  holding  the 
wailing  baby  and  up  and  down  the 
narrow  room  paced  a  wild-eyed 
woman  who  wrung  her  hands  and 
muttered  to  herself. 

"Mad  as  a  March  hare,"  remarked 
the  charity  organization  agent,  who 
was  also  a  trained  nurse.  She  ex- 
amined the  baby.  The  poor  little 
wretch  gave  forth  a  dreadful  cry 
with  every  breath.  She  found  its 
back  and  limbs  covered  with  blis- 
ters. 

"How  did  the  child  get  burned?" 
she  asked. 

"Tommy  had  to  mind  him  last 
night,  and  he  dropped  him  on  the 
stove,"  replied  the  girl  apathetically. 

Tommy  was  the  five-year-old 
cripple. 

The  charity  organization  agent 
took  the  mother's  hand,  and 
said  softly  and  soothingly :  "Fm  go- 
ing to  send  for  an  ambulance  to  take 
the  baby  to  a  hospital.  Then  we'll 
send  the  other  children  to  a  good 
home,  and  we'll  take  you  somewhere 
where  you  can  have  good  care  and 
get  well.    I  see  you  are  sick." 

Instantly  a  tempest  raged  in  the 


room,  the  crazed  woman  seized  the 
baby,  and  pressing  it  tightly  to  her 
breast,  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
declaring  that  it  should  never  be 
taken  from  her;  that  she  would  not 
be  separated  from  her  children.  Her 
frenzied  clasp  caused  the  suffering 
child  the  most  exquisite  torture,  and 
his  cries  became  more  heartrending. 

The  charity  organization  agent 
argued,  pleaded,  begged,  to  no 
avail.  She  understood  quite  well 
that  it  was  illegal  to  take  the  chil- 
dren without  the  consent  of  their 
parents.  So  she  found  out  from  the 
girl  where  the  father  worked,  went 
down  to  the  street,  telephoned  for  an 
ambulance  from  the  nearest  pay  sta- 
tion, and  then  sought  the  factory 
where  the  father  wjrked.  There  she 
had  to  find  the  foreman,  and  get  per- 
mission for  the  man  to  accompany 
her.  They  went  back  to  the  tene- 
ment, where  they  found  the  ambu- 
lance, a  physician  and  two  police- 
men awaiting  them.  They  went  up 
to  the  room,  crowding  the  miserable 
little  apartment  when  they  were  all 
in.  Then  the  task  of  persuading  the 
mother  began.  The  husband  seemed 
to  have  no  influence. 

"He  do  beat  her  and  knock  her 
around  fearful  when  he  gets  drunk," 
said  the  fat  woman,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  procession,  and  was  look- 
ing on  with  silent  interest.  "It  were 
he  wot  stepped  on  the  little  feller,  and 
crippled  'im,  wen  he  wor  a  baby." 

But  the  girl,  Annie,  now  came  out 
strong. 

"Mother,  mother,"  she  pleaded  in 
tones  almost  as  frenzied  as  the 
woman's :  "you  must  let  us  go  with 
the  lady.  Oh,  do  let  us  go  with  the 
lady.  You  know  we're  cold  all  the 
time.  You  know  we're  hungry  all 
the  time.  You  know  you  can't  take 
care  of  us.    Oh,  you  n^t  let^u^go" 
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The  weirdness  of  this  child,  realiz- 
ing, like  a  mature  person,  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  up  the  family,  was 
sad  to  look  upon. 

Then  Annie  changed  her  tone.  She 
took  her  mother  by  the  shoulder  and 
forced  her  to  meet  her  eye. 

**Now  you  go  and  sit  down  there," 
she  said  sternly;  "you  stop  that 
screaming  and  go  and  sit  down  there 
and  keep  still  and  behave  yourself. 
Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?'* 

This  child  of  eight  had  been  forced 
to  live  with  this  crazy  woman,  and 
protect  the  younger  children,  and 
she  had  learned  her  lesson  well. 

Eventually  the  gasping  baby  was 
taken  away  and  sent  to  the  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital.  Then  the  char- 
ity organization  agent  breathed 
more  freely.  Those  gasps  had  worn 
on  her  nerves  a  little. 

Meanwhile  the  agent  had  tele- 
phoned to  her  district  office  and  in- 
structed her  assistant  to  go  down  to 
the  children's  court  and  get  Mr. 
Bauer  to  commit  the  girl,  Annie,  to 
one  of  the  orphan  asylums  sub- 
sidized by  the  city.  The  assistant 
now  arrived  with  the  papers  from 
the  court,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  taking  Annie  to  the  asy- 
lum, where  she  would  not  be  "cold 
all  the  time  and  hungry  all  the 
time." 

The  Orthopaedic  Hospital  had 
been  communicated  with,  too,  and 
the  peoole  there  consented  to  take 
in  the  crippled  child,  on  the  chance  of 
doing  something  to  modify  his  de- 
formity. Last  of  all,  the  mother  was 
carried  away  to  Bellevue,  resisting 
crazily  every  step  of  the  way.  One 
of  the  policemen  was  a  big,  sympa- 
thetic man,  and  he  kept  saying  over 
and  over  in  the  kindest  tone: 

"Now  you  just  come  along  with 
me;  I've  got  just  the  best  doctor 


that  ever  was,  and  he'll  make  you 
well  in  no  time." 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  charity 
agent  boarded  a  car  for  home. 


This  story  has  been  considerably  distorted 
in  order  to  accentuate  its  dramatic  fea- 
tures. The  suffering  child  was  not  found  in 
the  manner  stated,  nor  was  there  any  un- 
usual procedure  in  placing  the  children  and 
the  mother  in  the  hospital.  The  family  had 
been  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  the 
district  committee,  and  needed  hospital  care 
was  secured  for  its  members  in  the  usual 
way. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  baby  placed  in  the 
hospital,  which  was  not  the  Post-Graduate, 
is  doing  well,  as  is  also  the  crippled  child,  a 
girl  three  years  of  age.  Three  other  children 
are  in  St.  Joseph's  Home.  The  mother  is 
hopelessly  insane. 


THE  CUBAN  CONTCRENCC  OF  CHARITIES. 


The  first  Cuban  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Havana,  March  19  to 
22.  The  object  of  the  Conference  is, 
like  those  held  in  the  United  States, 
the  discussion  of  the  methods  and 
principles  of  charity  work.  It  is 
also  the  object  of  this  Conference 
to  make  an  active  and  continuous 
propaganda  in  order  to  familiarize 
the  Cuban  people  with  the  true  spirit 
of  modern  charity  which  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  political  partisan- 
ship and  religious  sectarianism.  The 
Conference  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Government  of  Intervention 
of  the  island. 

The  program  of  the  Conference 
will  comprise  the  following  depart- 
ments: Destitute  and  Neglected 
Children,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Jerome 
Clark;  Insane  and  Degenerate  Per- 
sons, in  charge  of  Dr.  Juan  A.  Pla; 
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Juvenile  Reformatories  and  In- 
dustrial Schools,  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Julio  San  Martin;  Assistance  to 
Needy  Families  in  their  Homes,  in 
charge  of  Senor  Miguel  R.  Suarez; 
Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  and  In- 
firmaries, in  charge  of  Dr.  Emilo 
Martinez. 

Those  best  informed  as  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  Cuba  regard  this 
Conference  as  an  important  step  for 
the  betterment  of  the  administration 
of  charity  work.  The  different  parts 
of  the  Island  have  very  little  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and 
the  central  administration  of  char- 
ities is  hardly  understood.  There 
are  no  strictly  private  charities,  and 
no  organizations  whatever  for  visit- 
ing the  poor  in  Havana.  The  need 
for  this  is  becoming  urgent,  and 
some  of  the  delegates  from  Cuba 
who  attended  the  National  Confer- 
ence in  Washington  agreed  to  or- 
ganize such  a  society. 

The  Conference  has  invited  the 
following  to  attend  as  guests:  The 
Hon.  Homer  Folks,  commissioner  of 
public  charities  of  New  York ;  Prof. 
W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Weslej'an  Uni- 
versit\-,  Middletown,  Ct. ;  Mr.  John 
M.  Glenn,  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, 190 1 ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond, general  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Organizing 
Charity:  Mr.  '  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  general  secretar\'  of  the  New- 
York  Charity  Organization  So- 
detA':  Mr,  Franklin  H.  Nibecker, 
superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Refuge.  Glen  Mills,  Penn. :  and  Dr. 
Alonzo  B.  Richardson,  superintend- 
ent. Government  Hospital  for  Insane, 
Washingfton,  D,  C. 

All  persons  or  societies  de- 
siring to  become  members  of  the 
Conference   or    to    lend    their    sup- 


port to  the  movement  may  enroll 
as  members  by  sending  their  name 
and  address  and  $2  in  United  States 
currency  to  No.  21  Reina  Street. 
Havana.  A  copy  of  the  procee  1- 
ings  of  the  Conference,  bound  in 
book  form,  will  be  furnished  gratis 
to  all  members. 


THE  ENGLISH  lUBERCULOSIS  SANATORIUM 
PRIZES. 


Prizes  amounting  to  $4,000  have 
been  offered  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  England  for 
the  best  description  of  a  complete 
sanatorium  for  tuberculous  patients, 
under  the  following  conditions: 
Plans  may  be  sent  in  by  a  physician 
alone,  or  by  a  physician  and  an 
architect,  for  a  sanatorium  to  ac- 
commodate fifty  men  and  fifty 
women,  eighty-eight  beds  to  be  for 
free  patients,  and  t\velve  for  private 
patients,  each  patient  to  have  a 
separate  room.  The  sanatorium  will 
be  on  high  ground,  open  to  the  sun, 
and  protected  from  cold  winds,  with 
dairy,  park,  woods,  and  a  good  water 
supply.  It  will  contain  the  newest 
hygienic  appliances,  and  is  to  be 
modem  in  all  respects.  Three  prizes 
of  $2,000,  $1,000.  and  $500  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  three  works  on 
the  subject.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  this  competition  consists 
of  Sir  William  Broadbent,  Sir 
Richard  E>ouglas  Powell,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Laking,  Sir  Felix  Semon,  Sir 
Hermann  Weber,  and  Dr.  C.  Theo- 
dore Williams. 


A  NPMr  DAY  NtRSEIY. 


An  etYon  is  l>eing  made  toestablish 
a  new  day  nursen.'  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  the  Charit\'  Organization 
Society,  to  supply  a  need  which  has 
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been  greatly  felt  for  some  years. 
There  is  no  nursery  between  Thirty- 
third  Street  near  Second  Avenue  and 
Sixtieth  Street  near  First  Avenue. 
It  is  a  hardship  for  a  woman  to  walk 
twelve  or  fifteen  blocks  before  seven 
in  the  morning  with  her  children, 
and  to  take  them  the  same  distance 
at  night  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
The  Twenty-first  Ward  Mission 
and  Industrial  Association  at  305 
East  Forty-first  Street,  have  offered 
rooms  for  the  nursery  free  of  rent, 
and  members  of  the  Mission  have  co- 
operated most  heartily  in  raising 
subscriptions.  St.  Bartholomew's 
Mission  is  also  anxious  that  this 
nursery  should  be  established. 

A  parlor  meeting  was  held  on 
February  4  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E. 
Morgan  Grinnell  in  the  interest  of 
the  project.  The  Rev.  David  H. 
Greer,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church,  Mr.  Frank  Tucker, 
general  agent  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  Miss  E.  B.  Colles,  agent 
of  the  Seventh  District  Committee 
presented  the  needs  for  such  a 
nursery.  Over  $1,150  has  been 
raised  by  personal  efforts  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  organize  the 
nursery.  Mr.  H.  G.  Kribs,  head 
worker  of  the  Phelps  Memorial  Set- 
tlement, 3 14  East  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
is  the  treasurer  of  this  Committee 
and  will  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
nursery.     

A  RCrORMATORY  FOR  BOYS  NEEDED. 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  City 
Magistrates,  from  which  we  have 
quoted  in  another  article  the  section 
referring  to  the  probation  law,  con- 
tains a  strong  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  to  which  boys 
over  sixteen  can  be  committed  for 
minor  offenses.     Police  magistrates 


cannot  commit  them  to  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  so  that  they  must  be 
sent  to  the  city  prison  or  the  work- 
house. Prior  to  the  plan  of  segregat- 
ing boys  confined  in  the  workhouse, 
instituted  by  Commissioner  Hynes, 
the  influence  of  this  sort  of  confine- 
ment was  unspeakably  bad.  The  re- 
port rightly  says: 

"Society  now  insists  that  children 
under  sixteen  shall  not  even  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  a  court  room  in 
which  miscellaneous  criminal  cases 
are  investigated.  This  state  has  in- 
sisted for  years  that  such  children, 
themselves  prisoners,  in  station 
houses  or  court  rooms,  shall  not 
come  into  contact  with  or  even  see 
older  criminals.  Hence,  we  are  hav- 
ing courts  exclusively  for  children. 

"But  the  period  of  susceptibility 
does  not  end  with  boys  on  the  six- 
teenth birthday.  With  both  sexes 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  are  crucial 
years  in  the  formation  of  character; 
no  less  with  boys  than  with  girls,  for 
whom  we  establish  reformatories. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if 
there  were  some  institution  akin  to 
the  many  reformatories  for  women 
to  which  such  young  men  could  be 
sent,  the  public  would  find  its  recom- 
pense in  later  years  in  a  reduced 
crime  rate  for  the  city." 
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BOY  SPECIALIST-Paid  work  wanted  by  man  of 
g[ood  education,  twelve  years'  experience.  Posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  Boyj.'  Club,  V.  M.  C.  A., 
Settlement,  or  as  tutor  and  companion.  Address 
K.  S.  C,  67  Kirkland  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

POSITION   WANTED    by   a    man  who   has   had 
nine  years*  experience  in  charity  work  a^  Com- 
missioner of  Charities  in  a  city  of  50,000  inhab- 
iunts.    References  given.     Address,  W.  P.  C,  P.  O 
Box  86,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

HE    DO    YE    NEXTE    THYNGE    SOCIETY, 

18  Leroy  Street,  has  3  rooms  to  rent  on  the 

second  floor  for  $8.00  per  month;  a  top  floor  with 

sloping^  roof,  4  rooms  for  |8.oo,  or  3  rooms  for  I4.00  per 

month;  there  is  running  water  and  rooms  are  in  good 

condition.    Apply  to  the  Society. 
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PUBLICATION   office: 

105  East  22d  Street. 
NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  15,  1902. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  has  decided  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference 
in  Detroit.  The  date  has  been  fixed 
for  May  28  to  June  3. 

The  appearance  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  New  York  County  Visit- 
ing Committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  for  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital and  other  public  institutions,  is 
opportune  in  view  of  the  recent 
transfer  of  the  management  of  Belle- 
\'ue  and  its  allied  hospitals  to  the 
new  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  New  York  City 
that  there  is  a  volunteer  association 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  reviewing 
from  a  disinterested  standpoint  the 
condition  of  these  public  institutions^ 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  has 
not  seen  fit  for  many  years  past,  to 
publish  an  annual  report.     The  pub- 


lic is  therefore  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  reports  of  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  and  upon  such 
fragmentary  information  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  appear  in  the  City 
Record  or  the  daily  newspapers. 

Referring  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  as  a  whole,  the  Com- 
mittee is  "happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  condition  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  is  on  the  whole 
better  than  a  year  ago.  The  census 
of  the  Department,  a  copy  of  which 
appears  on  page  59,  shows  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  officers  and  employees 
over  last  year.  A  most  gratifying 
decrease  is  noted  in  the  number  of 
unpaid  and  workhouse  helpers  and 
the  steady  decrease  in  the  number 
of  this  class  of  employees  each  year 
encourages  the  Committee  to  be- 
lieve that  at  the  end  of  another  year 
there  will  be  no  workhouse  or 
'pauper'  labor  employed  in  any  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Department.  In 
the  number  of  patients  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase." 

An  itemized  statement  is  g^ven  of 
the  additions  to  buildings,  improve- 
ments in  administration,  and  im- 
provements still  needed  in  the  vari- 
ous hospitals  and  other  buildings. 

Referring  to  the  need  for  new 
buildings  for  Bellevue  Hospital,  the 
Committee  says  that  in  his  estimate 
for  1902,  "Commissioner  Keller  sug- 
gested to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  the  propriety  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  Bellevue.  While 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  poor  of 
New  York  City  will  be  given  an  ex- 
pensively ornamental  hospital  build- 
ing, they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
the  best  built  and  most  hygienic  hos- 
pital that  can  be  provided.  The 
dingy  walls  and  dark  corridors  of  the 
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old  almshouse  building  which  has 
been  known  as  Bellevue  Hospital  for 
many  years  are  a  sufficient  com- 
mentary upon  the  need  for  a  new 
building. 

"This  building  need  not  be  con- 
structed entire,  but  an  administra- 
tion building  might  be  erected  as  the 
first  section  of  the  new  hospital,  and 
the  remaining  sections  constructed 
thereafter  as  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose might  be  forthcoming.  If  this 
were  done,  however,  it  would  be 
necessary  at  the  outset  to  adopt  com- 
plete plans  for  the  entire  plant  in  or- 
der to  insure  a  well  balanced,  and 
well  articulated  building  and  prevent 
a  duplication  of  the  present  dis- 
jointed and  ill-appearing  structure." 

The  following  observations  con- 
cerning the  City  Lodging  House  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  residents 
of  New  York  City,  but  also  of  other 
cities  that  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  which  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  solved,  not  in  an  entirely  ideal 
manner,  by  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House : 

"The  City  Lodging  House  for 
homeless  men  is  situated  at  398  First 
Avenue,  not  far  from  Twenty-third 
Street.  Although  the  Lodging 
House  has  been  open  but  a  few  years, 
it  has  more  than  justified  the  expense 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  it. 
The  degree  of  its  usefulness  to  the 
community  is  largely  a  question  of 
proper  administration,  and  the  Lodg- 
ing House  has  been  on  the  whole 
very  well  conducted  during  the  past 
year.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
order  have  obtained  and  the  evils  of 
'rounding'  have  been  fought  con- 
stantly. There  is  always  danger  that 
such  an  institution  will  increase  the 
tramp  evil,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  guard  against  this  by  the  general 


rule  that  any  lodger  who  presents 
himself  more  than  three  nights  in 
succession  shall  be  taken  to  court 
and  committed  as  a  vagrant. 

"Any  person  without  money  who 
applies  for  admission  is  received,  his 
name,  address  and  last  place  of  em- 
ployment are  taken,  and  these  refer- 
ences are  looked  up  the  next  day. 
Those  of  the  lodgers  whose  refer- 
ences are  unfavorable  or  falsely 
given,  and  most  of  those  who  over- 
step the  three-night  rule,  are  taken 
before  a  magistrate  and  are  usually 
committed  to  the  workhouse.  If  the 
appearance  of  an  applicant  indicates 
illness,  or  he  states  that  he  is  ill,  he 
is  examined  by  a  physician  and  g^ven 
medical  treatment,  otherwise  he  is 
given  a  plain  supper  of  bread  and 
coffee,  a  shower  bath  and  a  clean  bed, 
his  clothes  are  thoroughly  fumigated 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  is  gfiven  another  simple  meal." 


«  ^ 


The  fire  which  destroyed  the  prin- 
cipal business  district  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  residence  district  of  the  middle 
class  of  working  people,  fortunately 
did  not  occasion  as  much  destitu- 
tion and  distress  as  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Offers  of  relief  were 
speedily  made  by  the  mayors  of 
neighboring  cities,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  on  Monday 
morning  personally  visited  Mayor 
Hinchliffe  of  Paterson,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Outdoor  Relief,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee,  to  ascertain  whether  out- 
side assistance  was  required,  but 
all  offers  of  assistance  were  gra- 
ciously declined.  The  residences 
burned  were  for  the  most  part  those 
of  thrifty  wage-earners,  who  if  not 
able   to   provide   for   themselves   in 
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spite  of  the  loss  of  household  goods 
and  furniture  were  immediately 
cared  for  by  friends  and  relatives. 
Prompt  action  was  taken  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Paterson  to  afford  relief  to 
any  who  might  be  destitute,  but 
though  the  churches  and  the  armory 
were  opened  and  a  special  train  of 
Pullman  coaches  and  a  baggage  car 
full  of  provisions  were  provided  for 
the  sufferers,  very  few  applicants  for 
shelter  appeared.  Vans  filled  with 
sandwiches  and  cans  of  steaming 
coffee  were  driven  along  the  streets 
adjoining  the  burned  district  and  re- 
freshments given  to  the  firemen  and 
policemen  who  were  all  but  ex- 
hausted from  long  hours  of  unre- 
mitting exertion. 

The  Superintendent  of  Ourdoor 
Relief  anticipates,  however,  that  his 
office  will  be  in  need  of  assistance 
within  a  few  days  when  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  loss  begins  to  be  felt.  His 
records  were  totally  destroyed,  and 
moreover  the  funds  appropriated 
for  his  use  are  unavailable.  The 
families  who  were  under  his  care,  and 
others  who  will  doubtless  be  obliged 
to  apply  because  of  direct  loss  from 
the  fire,  or  because  of  resulting  loss 
of  employment,  will  be  without 
means  of  relief  unless  private  aid  is 
extended  to  them.  A  fund  of  $io,- 
Goo  has  been  subscribed  bv  the  citi- 
zens of  Paterson. 

« 
On  another  page  we  present  ex- 
tracts from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Magistrates  of  New  York 
City  (Manhattan  and  the  Bronx). 
We  do  not  share  in  the  opinion 
which  the  report  states  to  be  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  Board  that  the 
best  results  could  be  obtained  by 
patrolmen  from  the  Police  Depart- 
ment acting  as  probation  officers, 
even    if    "carefully    selected."     Ex- 


perience has,  we  think,  ,  on  the 
whole  justified  scepticism  upon  this 
point.  That  the  probation  law  of- 
fers, however,  great  opportimities 
for  fruitful  work  with  first  offenders 
has  been  demonstrated.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  those  who  are  to  do 
the  probation  work  should  be  regular 
court  officers,  drawing  their  pay  from 
the  city,  working  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  chief  probation  offi- 
cer, but  of  course  responsible  in  in- 
dividual cases  directly  to  the  magis- 
trate who  assigns  paroled  prisoners 
to  them. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  the  boards  of  man- 
agers of  the  state  charitable  and 
reformatory  institutions,  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  discussed  at  an 
early  conference  between  Governor 
Odell  and  the  Republican  leaders  of 
the  Legislature.  The  bill  as  drawn 
is  said  to  legislate  from  office  the 
members  of  the  present  State  Board 
of  Charities,  and  provides  for  a  new 
board  of  five  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  the 
state  at  large.  The  members  of  the 
board  are  to  receive  a  salary  for  their 
service.  Each  member  is  to  serve  a 
term  of  four  years,  provision  being 
made  that  the  entire  board  shall  not 
go  out  of  office  at  any  one  time. 

The  present  boards  of  managers  of 
charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions are  abolished  absolutely,  and 
the  control  and  management  of  the 
institutions  are  reposed  in  the  new 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  January  2,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knopf,  after  delivering  his  address 
on   "Official   and   Private   Phthisio- 
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phobia/*  presented  the  following 
resolution : 
$  Whereas,  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice, has  recently  decided  to  classify 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  danger- 
ous contagious  diseases,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  deeply  de- 
plores this  decision,  which  is  not 
based  either  on  clinical  experience  or 
on  scientific  experiments. 

Resolved,  That  the  Academy  con- 
siders the  exclusion  of  non-pauper 
tuberculous  immigrants  and  con- 
sumptive aliens  visiting  our  shores, 
unwise,  inhumane,  and  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  justice. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That, 
while  the  Academy  is  convinced  of 
the  communicability  of  tuberculosis 
and  urges  all  possible  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  the  disease  oc- 
casioned by  sputum  and  tuberculous 
food,  the  Academy  is  opposed  to  all 
measures  by  which  needless  hard- 
ship is  imposed  upon  the  consump- 
tive individual,  his  family,  and  his 
physician. 

The  resolutions  were  pyt  to  vote 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  February  6  and  adopted.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  was  in- 
structed to  forward  copies  of  the 
resolutions  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society. 


The  first  conference  of  the  series 
to  be  conducted  during  the  winter 
by  the  Third  District  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
was  held  at  the  College  Settlement. 
Tuesday,   February    11.     The   sub- 


ject, "East  Side  Amusements/*  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Hutchins  Hap- 
good,  Dr.  David  Blaustein,  Mr.  Fred 
King,  and  others.  Mr.  Jacob  Gor- 
din  had  prepared  for  the  Conference 
a  paper  on,  "Tendencies  of  the  Jew- 
ish Stage,"  which  in  his  absence 
was  read  by  Mr.  Hapgood. 


The  second  of  the  monthly  con- 
ferences under  the  auspices  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  will 
be  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
United  Charities  Building,  Tuesday, 
February  18,  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
topic  is,  "Inexpensive  Amusements 
for  the  People.'*  The  following  ad- 
dresses will  be  given:  "Newsboys, 
bootblacks,  and  youthful  street 
vendors,"  by  Mr.  Vernon  M.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children; 
"Boys  who  feel  *big  enough'  to 
spend  their  own  money,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  secretary  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society.  "How  can 
amusements,  free  from  evil  in- 
fluences, be  promoted  for  the  youths 
in  the  city?"  by  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Tabor,  superintendent  of  the  Boys' 
Club.  The  public  are  cordially  in- 
vited.    No  tickets  required. 


The  committee  of  investigation 
appointed  at  the  request  of  Com- 
missioner Folks,  by  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  to  inquire  into  the  advisa- 
bility of  using  the  buildings  on 
Blackwell's  Island  recently  vacated 
by  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
for  the  accommodation  of  consump- 
tive patients,  has  submitted  a  report 
in  which  it  is  stated : 

"(i)  That  it  would  recommend 
Blackwell's  Island  for  the  care  only 
of  advanced  cases  of  consumption. 

"(2)  That  in  its  opinion  the 
buildings  inspected  can  be  adapted 
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for  the  care  of  this  class  of  cases, 
but  that  the  advice  of  the  department 
architect  should  be  obtained  in  refer- 
ence to  many  details.  In  addition, 
the  interior  of  the  buildings  will  need 
to  be  painted  and  to  have  the  cellars 
made  dry." 

A  supplemental  note  was  added  in- 
forming the  Commissioner  that  these 
conclusions  were  not  meant  as  a  final 
disposal  of  the  matter,  but  that,  since 
some  action  was  required  at  once, 
the  members  of  the  committee  de- 
sired that  this  plan  should  be  carried 
out  now. 

In  correction  of  the  item  appear- 
ing in  Charities^  January  ii,  con- 
cerning the  alleged  exclusion  of  con- 
sumptives from  Liberty,  New  York, 
it  should  be  said  that  the  report, 
which  was  widely  published,  was 
much  exaggerated.  The  only  laws 
in  force  are  those  prohibiting  pro- 
miscuous expectoration  and  the 
maintenance  of  sanatoria  within  the 
village  limits.  The  law  concerning 
expectoration  is  said  to  be  very  gen- 
erally observed.  Only  four  persons 
have  ever  been  fined  for  violating  it. 
The  law  concerning  sanatoria  was 
violated  recently  and  the  offenders 
quickly  brought  to  time. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  tenement- 
house  commission.  This  act  pro- 
vides that  the  Mayor  of  Boston 
may  appoint  a  commission  "to  make 
a  careful  examination  into  the  tene- 
ment-houses in  the  city;  their  con- 
dition as  to  construction,  health  ful- 
ness, safety,  rentals  and  the  effect  of 
tenement-house  life  on  the  health, 
education,  savings  and  morals  of 
those  who  live  in  tenement-houses, 
and  all  other  phases  of  the  so-called 


tenement-house  question  in  said  city 
that  can  affect  the  public  reform." 
The  members  of  the  commission  are 
to  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  and  the  expense  of  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  to  exceed  $2,000, 
which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  city,  not 
by  the  state. 

The  Committee  on  Mendicancy  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
of  which  committee  Colonel  Robert 
Grier  Monroe  is  chairman,  has  un- 
dertaken a  more  systematic  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  repres- 
sion of  begging  on  the  public  streets 
of  the  city.  Mr.  James  Forbes,  who 
is  well  qualified  through  experience 
as  special  mendicancy  officer  and  as 
agent  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  its  First  District  office, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this 
work.  The  squad  of  twelve  police- 
men, consisting  of  two  assigned  to 
each  of  the  six  magistrates'  courts 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  for  the 
apprehension  and  arrest  of  beggars 
and  vagrants,  has  been  recruited  to 
its  full  strength,  and  will  give  Mr. 
Forbes  and  the  Committee  active  co- 
operation. The  work  will  be  sys- 
tematized and  put  upon  a  permanent 
basis  by  tlie  organization  of  a  cen- 
tral bureau  of  records,  which  will  be 
a  valuable  means  of  identifying  per- 
sistent offenders. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  which 
^vill  enable  the  blind  to  read  and 
write  using  the  same  alphabet.  The 
blind  write  by  making  impressions 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  stylus  or 
sharp  pointed  instrument,  and  the 
series  of  dots  which  must  be  inter- 
preted by  the  reader  must  be  read 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet 
from  that  on  which  the  writing  or 
printing  was  done.     This  reversing 
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process  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  blind  to  learn  two  alphabets.  By 
the  new  discovery  the  letters  are 
raised  as  they  face  the  writer.  By 
this  means  the  blind  person  may 
write  with  the  right  hand  and  read 
with  the  fingers  of  the  left,  follow- 
ing his  writing  and  correcting  his 
mistakes  as  he  goes  along. 

* 

The  directors  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylimi  have  decided  in  re- 
building the  institution  on  the  new  site 
at  Dobb's  Ferry  to  abandon  the  con- 
gregate system  and  to  build  on  the 
open  or  cottage  plan.  The  buildings 
will  include  a  chapel,  schoolhouse, 
gynrnasitun,  five  industrial  build- 
ings, a  congregate  kitchen,  power 
house,  hospital,  house  of  reception, 
superintendent's  residence,  club- 
house for  the  staff,  and  eventually 
sixty  cottages.  Cottages  for  boys 
will  contemplate  families  of  but 
twenty,  and  in  each  of  these  build- 
ings a  dining-room  will  be  provided. 

The  directors  will  pay  to  each  of 
five  firms  of  architects  $500  for  plans 
presented,  and  the  successful  con- 
testant will  receive  the  customary 
percentage  in  addition.  A  like  sum, 
about  $2,500,  will  be  expended  for 
expert  sanitary,  water,  and  topo- 
graphical reports,  and  for  a  relief 
map  in  plaster  or  papier-mache. 

Superintendent  C.  D.  Hilles,  of 
the  Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  has  been  called  in  con- 
sultation, assisting  the  building  com- 
mittee and  the  competing  architects 
with  advice  and  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  plans  and  specifications. 

«   m 
« 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  of 
the  directors  of  the  Montefiore  Home 
for  chronic  invalids  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  3, 
1 90 1,    1,095    applications    for    ad- 


mission were  received,  of  which  423 
were  considered  favorably.  During 
the  same  period  10 1  patients  left  of 
their  own  accord,  151  were  dis- 
charged as  improved,  thirty-four 
were  discharged  as  cured  or  well, 
and  sixty-two  as  unimproved.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  151.  The 
total  number  of  pay  patients  for  the 
year  was  fifteen. 

The  County  Sanatorium  for  Con- 
sumptives at  Bedford  Station 
opened  May  30,  1901,  is  now  man- 
aged in  connection  with  the  Home. 
At  this  institution  220  patients  were 
treated  during  the  year,  190  were 
admitted  and  ninety-six  were  dis- 
charged. Of  the  number  discharged 
eleven  were  apparently  cured,  fifty- 
eight  were  improved,  and  twenty- 
seven  were  not  improved. 


•  • 
• 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  very 
pleasant  social  functions  may  be 
given  economically,  and  yet  with 
splendid  success.  This  fact  is  ex- 
emplified by  a  dinner  consisting  of 
six  courses  served  to  eight  young 
ladies  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars.  We 
have  the  facts  which  follow  from 
one  of  those  present. 

The  menu  consisted  of:  Cream 
com  soup;  salmon  croquettes;  roast 
beef,  mashed  potatoes  and  string 
beans;  salad;  lemon  jelly  with 
whipped  cream;  black  coffee;  can- 
dies; olives. 

The  detailed 'account  of  expendi- 
tures follows:  Soup — one  can  corn, 
nine  cents;  one  quart  of  milk,  five 
cents;  fish — one  can  of  salmon, 
twelve  cents;  two  eggs,  four  cents; 
roast — four  pounds  of  beef,  fifty 
cents;  potatoes,  five  cents;  two  cans 
string  beans,  sixteen  cents;  salad — 
lettuce,  four  cents,  cabbage,  three 
cents;  mayonnaise  dressing — oil, 
five  cents ;  one  lemon,  <^"C(Cent  rorip 
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egg,  two  cents;  crackers,  five  cents; 
dessert — ^lemon  jelly,  ten  cents; 
small  cakes,  four  cents;  cream,  five 
cents;  coffee,  six  cents;  candy,  sev- 
enteen cents ;  olives,  ten  cents ;  bread, 
five  cents ;  condiments — one-half 
pound  sugar,  three  cents;  one-half 
pound  butter,  twelve  cents;  one-half 
pound  lard,  five  cents;  salt  and  pep- 
per, two  cents. 


m  m 


A  work  for  boys  and  young  men 
is  to  be  established  on  the  West  Side, 
below  Twenty-third  Street,  and  west 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr.  William  A. 
Clark,  who  has  been  the  head  worker 
of  Lincoln  House  in  Boston,  has 
come  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 
The  new  settlement  already  has  an 
endowment  of  $100,000  left  to  it  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  G. 
White,  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Gordon  House,  a  name  selected  by 
Dr.  White  in  honor  of  General  Gor- 
don of  whom  he  was  a  g^eat  ad- 
mirer. The  work  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a  club  organized  by  Dr.  White 
among  the  young  men  of  the  Epis- 
copal Churchy  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twen- 
tieth Street,  but  the  settlement  will 
have  no  religious  affiliations. 


PROBATION  WORK  IN  NEW  YORK  OTY. 


The  report  of  the  City  Magis- 
trates, First  Division,  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  comments  favorably 
upon  the  operation  of  the  General 
Probation  Act,  chapter  372,  laws  of 
1901,  applicable  to  persons  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  which  went  into 
effect  September  i,  1901.  "The 
magistrates,"  says  the  report,  "with 
faith  in  its  wisdom  and  belief  in  its 
utility,  took  prompt  steps  to  put  it 
into  execution."  The  report  con- 
tinues : 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority 


of  the  Board  that  the  best  results 
could  be  obtained  by  carefully  se- 
lected patrolmen  from  the  Police 
Department.  By  the  co-operation 
of  the  Commissioner  and  Chief  of 
Police,  this  plan  was  put  in  opera- 
tion. Ten  officers,  picked  from  the 
entire  force  by  as  many  magistrates, 
were  assigned  to  this  duty,  com- 
mencing October  i.  Three  months 
operation  under  the  law  has  demon- 
strated the  adaptability  of  such  offi- 
cers for  much  of  this  kind  of  work. 
Reconciliations  have  been  effected, 
emplo)rment  has  been  obtained,  im- 
prisonment has  been  averted,  the 
expense  of  penal  institutions  has 
been  reduced,  the  revenue  of  the  city 
has  been  increased,  liabilities  have 
been  prevented,  and  good  order  in  the 
community  has  been  promoted  far 
beyond  the  money  value  of  the 
salaries  these  officers  have  drawn 
from  the  city. 

By  appointing  police  probation 
officers,  the  magistrates  did  not  in- 
tend to  confine,  nor  have  they  con- 
fined, themselves  thereto.  Several 
civilians,  upon  the  recommendation 
and  under  the  pay  of  charitable  and 
philanthropic  enterprises,  have  been 
appointed  and  each  is  doing  excellent 
work.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two — officer  or  civilian 
— is  striving  most  to  do  the  greatest 
good.  It  may  be  said  that  the  com- 
bination has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  annual 
report,  a  request  was  sent  to  each 
magistrate  to  select  individual  cases 
from  those  coming  before  him  that 
would  be  illustrative  of  the  operation 
of  the  law,  and  the  response  has  been 
so  generous  and  the  cases  so  numer- 
ous as  to  make  selections  extremely 
embarrassing.  It  has  been  thought 
best,  therefore,  to  exclude  particulars 
and  to  summarize  the /benefits  and 
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advantages  that  three  months  en- 
forcement of  the  law  have  disclosed. 

They  are  as  follows: 

First.  Punishment  without  dis- 
grace, and  effective  without  produc- 
ing embitterment,  resentment,  or  de- 
moralization. 

Second.  Punishment  the  judicial 
officer  can  accurately  measure,  and 
devoid  of  contingencies  that  often 
bring  inflictions  wholly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  crime  committed. 

Third.  Punishment  that  is  borne 
solely  by  the  guilty  and  displacing^ 
a  system  that  frequently  involved 
the  innocent  and  helpless. 

Fourth.  Punishment  equally  ef- 
fective, attended  by  increased  rev- 
enue to  the  city  and  by  a  saving  in 
expense. 

The  foregoing  are  practical,  not 
theoretical  advantages,  and  are  being 
attained  each  day  in  the  police  courts 
of  the  city.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  law  has  had  a  trial 
of  but  three  months,  and  that  with 
each  magistrate  it  was  entirely  novel 
and  its  range  of  usefulness  had  to  be 
explored  experimentally.  New  and 
enlarged  advantages  will  doubtless 
develop  as  the  magistrates  grow 
more  familiar  with  its  possibilities 
and  study  out  means  for  its  applica- 
tion. 

We  have  found  the  law  sufficiently 
elastic  to  cover  a  class  of  cases  evi- 
dently not  within  the  mind  of  the 
draughtsman,  from  which  results  so 
beneficial  have  been  obtained  as  to 
warrant  special  mention. 

Disorderly  persons,  as  defined  in 
the  first  and  second  subdivisions  of 
section  899  of  the  criminal  code, 
strictly  speaking,  are  not  criminals, 
and  the  practice  respecting  them  may 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  prosecution, 
but  as  a  special  proceeding.  Prior 
to  the  probation  law,  if  the  magis- 
trate found  there  had  been  an  actual 


abandonment,  or  that  the  husband 
did  not  provide  according  to  his 
means,  the  code  required  security  for 
the  payment  of  a  weekly  stipend  for 
one  year,  and  in  default  of  furnish- 
ing the  security,  the  husband  should 
be  committed  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing six  months.  Such  a  commitment 
in  no  wise  benefited  the  wife  and 
children,  was  an  expense  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  suspended,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  productive  energy  of  the 
husband.  In  many  cases  it  meant 
great  liability  to  the  public;  for,  if 
there  were  several  children  which  the 
mother  could  not  support,  some,  or  all 
of  them,  had  to  be  committed  to 
charitable  institutions  at  a  charge  on 
the  revenue  of  the  city  of  $2  per 
week,  or  $104  per  year  for  each 
child.  Under  the  new  law  we  have 
substituted  the  probation  officer  for 
the  bondsman,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  husband  to  keep  at  work  and  ob- 
tained for  his  family  an  equitable 
portion  of  his  earnings.  In  this  class 
of  cases  the  law  has  been  so  effica- 
cious that  some  of  the  magistrates 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
mit a  single  disorderly  person  to  the 
workhouse  since  October  i. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  those 
organizations  that  have  furnished 
us,  free  of  expense  to -the  city,  civil- 
ian probations  officers:  to  The  Uni- 
versity Settlement  for  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  King;  to  The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  for  Miss  Ada  Eliot;  to 
The  Salvation  Army  for  Mrs. 
Caroline  L.  Welsh ;  to  The  City  Mis- 
sion for  Mrs.  Lettie  A.  Taylor,  and 
to  Mrs.  John  A.  Foster  as  an  indi- 
vidual volunteer. 


The  Board  of  Aldermen  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  voted  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  deputy  commissioners  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  to 
$5,000  per  year.  ^  ^ 
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C  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  JANUARY. 


The  reports  received  from  the 
various  districts  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  for  January 
show  a  marked  increase  in  the  work 
over  that  of  the  preceding  month. 
The  families  under  the  care  of  the 
eleven  district  committees  on  the 
first  of  December,  1901,  nimibered 
897,  and  19s  new  cases  were  re- 
ceived during  the  month;  for  Jan- 
uary the  figures  are,  1,149  and  315 
respectively.  The  calls  at  the  dis- 
trict offices  by  applicants,  during 
January,  amounted  to  1,997,  an  in- 
crease over  December  of  434. 

This  increase  of  work  did  not 
necessitate  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  material  relief,  in  fact 
the  amount  expended  by  the  district 
agents  as  intermediaries  actually 
decreased  from  $1,840.72  in  De- 
cember to  $1,637.50  for  the  month 
under  review.  The  cases  for  whom 
relief  was  secured  from  private 
sources  also  decreased  from  383  to 

335. 

There  was,  however,  an  increase 
in  the  other  forms  of  relief  em- 
ployed. In  448  cases,  advice  and 
direction  only  were  necessary,  as 
compared  with  345  in  December ;  re- 
lief was  secured  from  churches  and 
societies  for  302  families,  an  in- 
crease of  11;  permanent  work  was 
secured  for  41  persons,  instead  of 
38;  temporary  work  for  108,  in  De- 
cember for  83;  the  Woodyard  tick- 
ets distributed  numbered  1,110,  an 
increase  of  445;  Workroom  tickets 
numbered  117,  an  increase  of  54; 
62  women  were  furnished  work  at 
the  Laundry,  instead  of  53;  and  197 
families  were  treated  by  friendly 
visitation  against  178  in  December. 

The  entire  number  of  cases  in  the 
district  offices  during  the  month  was 
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1,605,  of  which  number  only  119 
were  recurrent:  245  cases  were  ^ 
closed.  Twenty-six  persons  were  ^ 
placed  in  hospitals  and  institutions, 
7  were  aided  in  transportation,  and 
12  were  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  there 
were  1,983  calls  from  applicants  dur- 
ing January,  368  calls  from  con- 
sultatives,  and  1,432  calls  from  per- 
sons under  the  care  of  this  Bureau. 
The  persons  advised  and  directed 
only,  nimibered  551;  312  homeless 
persons  were  car^  for,  of  whom  65 
were  women ;  10  were  placed  in  hos- 
pitals and  institutions;  256  sent  to 
the  municipal  lodging-house,  and  79 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities.  Woodyard  tickets,, 
amounting  to  192,  were  given  to  loi 
different  men;  and  2  women  were 
provided  with  work  at  the  Laundry. 

The  new  cases  recorded  in  the 
Registration  Bureau  numbered  972; 
recurrent  cases,  773.  The  initial  in- 
vestigations were  524,  and  the  visits 
to  or  in  behalf  of  cases  nimibered 
2,401. 

The  Committee  on  Dependent 
Children  had  57  families  under  their 
care  on  the  first  of  January  and  re- 
ceived 57  others  during  the  month; 
38  cases  were  closed.  Forty-one 
initial  investigations  were  made,  and 
492  visits  in  behalf  of  the  families  in 
charge. 
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generous  philanthropy  on  the  part  of 
the  well-to-do. 

These  unsolved  problems  are: 
First,  ignorance  concerning  personal 
hygiene,  food,  and  cooking;  second, 
alcoholism ;  third,  tuberculosis ; 
fourth,  the  inability  of  laborers  to 
get  along  with  their  earnings. 

In  a  short  address  like  this  I  can, 
of  course,  not  go  into  the  details  of 
personal  hygiene,  and  can  only  point 
out  to  you  some  of  the  essentials 
which  the  majority  of  the  tenement- 
house  dwellers  do  not  know,  or  think 
they  need  not  know,  nor  practice. 
There  is  first  the  question  of  baths. 
Many  people,  having  no  bath-rooms, 
think  th^y  do  not  need  to  take  baths ; 
particularly  are  they  opposed  to  tak- 
ing cold*  douches,  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  good  health.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  details  of  the  procedure 
to  accustom  people  to  the  use  of  cold 
water  when  they  are  afraid  of  it. 
Tell  them  to  be  rubbed  off,  or  to  rub 
themselves  off,  for  a  few  days  with 
pure  alcohol  all  over  the  body.  For 
the  next  few  days  to  take  half  al- 
cohol and  half  water  instead  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  lastly  to  use  cold  water 
alone.  After  having  become 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  fric- 
tion by  hand  with  cold  water,  let 
them  gradually  commence  with  a 
sponge-bath,  later  the  ablution,  and 
lastly  the  douche.  By  this  educa- 
tion of  the  skin  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem there  is  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  the  shock  which  cold  water 
may  produce.  It  is  well  to  tell  peo- 
ple not  to  take  their  douches  in  cold, 
chilly  rooms,  and  always  to  follow 
the  cold  douche  either  by  exercise  or 
a  return  to  the  warm  bed,  if  the 
douche  is  taken  in  the  morning. 

When  ordering  baths  to  the  tene- 
ment-house population  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  be  told  that  there  is  no  bath- 


room. You  must  then  assure  these 
people  that  by  buying  an  English 
bath-tub,  about  a  foot  deep  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  one  can,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  pitcherfuls  of  water 
poured  over  the  shoulders  of  the  in- 
dividual, improvise  a  very  effective 
douche.  By  the  use  of  a  watering 
pot  with  sprinkler  an  almost  perfect 
needle-bath  can  be  improvised.  Be- 
sides these  daily  douches  one  should 
recommend  a  weekly  warm  bath 
with  soap,  to  be  taken  either  in  a 
public  bath-house,  in  their  own  bath- 
rooms, or  with  the  aid  of  a  tub 
These  warm  baths  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  douche  or  a  rapid 
cold  sponging  off.  The  use  of 
water,  cold  and  warm,  in  this  way 
will  not  only  strengthen  and  improve 
the  general  condition  of  the  tenement 
dweller,  but  will  also  prevent  him 
from  becoming  susceptible  to  the 
various  infections  and  debilitating 
diseases. 

Concerxiing  dress  there  is  one 
habit  which  I  have  found  prevalent 
among  our  tenement-house  popula- 
tion and  also  among  some  more  well- 
to-do  people,  that  is  the  habit  of 
sleeping  with  underwear,  which  is 
never  taken  off  until  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  sometimes  not  even  then. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  more  un- 
hygienic and  nothing  more  pro- 
ductive of  skin  diseases,  so  frequent 
among  the  poor,  than  just  such 
habits.  The  healthiest  way  is,  of 
course,  to  sleep  in  a  muslin  night- 
shirt, which  should  be  well  aired 
during  the  day  time.  Some  people, 
however,  claim  to  be  cold  unless  they 
wear  undergarments  at  night.  To 
these  one  must  recommend  to  have 
two  sets  of  underwear,  one  to  wear 
at  night  and  the  other  during  the 
daytime. 

Another   defect    in    personal    hy- 
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giene  is  the  common  use  of  one 
towel  for  the  whole  family.  This 
habit  is  particularly  to  be  regretted 
since  it  is  known  to  all  medical  men 
of  experience  that  a  number  of  dis- 
eases have  been  transmitted  through 
the  mediiun  of  a  towel.  One  cannot 
insist  too  much  upon  this  point  and 
recommend  that  every  member  of 
the  family  should  have  his  own 
towel  and  toothbrush. 

Of  dress  in  general  I  have  little 
to  say,  except  to  urge  upon  you 
who  work  among  your  sisters 
of  the  tenement,  to  teach  by  ex- 
ample and  practice  that  a  short  skirt 
is  more  convenient  than  a  long  one ; 
that  a  comfortable  waist  to  which 
the  skirts  are  attached  is  more 
hygienic  than  that  little  instrument 
of  torture,  called  the  corset,  and  half 
a  dozen  skirts  tied  tightly  around 
the  waist. 

The  children  of  the  poor  who  are 
not  kept  clean  and  not  taught  cleanly 
habits  at  home,  must  be  educated  to 
the  love  of  cleanliness  in  schools, 
public  kindergartens,  settlements, 
etc.  Whether  you  can  induce  the 
men  not  to  impoverish  the  atmos- 
phere of  their  little  homes  by  the  use 
of  tobacco  indoors,  will  largely  de- 
pend upon  your  tact  as  well  as  upon 
the  individual  you  have  to  deal  with. 
Men  are  sometimes  selfish  and  think 
that  in  their  own  homes  they  can 
do  as  they  please,  and  chew  and 
smoke  to  their  hearts'  content  with- 
out regard  to  the  health  of  their 
wives  and  children. 

In  the  equipment  of  the  rooms  of 
the  tenement  dwellers  there  is,  of 
course,  a  g^eat  diversity.  I  have 
seen  the  most  tidy,  cleanly  and 
hygienic  arrangements  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  misery  and  indifference  have 
often    created    conditions    in    such 


rooms  that  made  them  scarcely  re- 
semble habitations  of  human  beings. 
You  have  seen  them  as  well  as  I. 
One  is  sometimes  amazed  at  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt  and  filth,  and  is 
often  tempted  to  call  in  the  health 
department  to  disinfect  and  fumi- 
gate at  once.  The  first  thing  these 
people  must  be  taught  is  love  of 
fresh  air,  and  that  it  is  as  essential 
to  air  the  bedclothes  as  their  own 
person.  If  carpets  are  nailed  down 
on  the  floor  tell  them  to  take  them 
up  and  clean  the  floor  with  a  moist 
rag.  Urge  them  never  to  use  car- 
pets ^gain,  but  to  content  them- 
selves with  rugs  if  they  wish  to  have 
something  on  the  floor.  These  peo- 
ple must  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  all  accumulation  of  dirt  and 
filth  breeds  disease. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  tene- 
ment-house permit  me  to  draw  your 
attention  to  another  feature,  namely,, 
the  habit  of  several  people  sleeping 
in  one  bed.  I  have  known  of  in- 
stances where  four  or  five  persons 
have  slept  in  one  so-called  large  bed. 
Leaving  aside  all  moral  considera- 
tions this  is  unhygienic  from  every 
point  of  view.  One  should  en- 
courage these  people  to  use  single 
beds  or  cots,  and  if  possible  to  give 
every  member  of  the  family  his  own 
bed. 

The  question  of  food  is  most  seri- 
ous among  the  tenement  dwellers, 
yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
want  of  money  is  always  the  cause 
of  malnutrition  among  this  class 
of  people.  Permit  me  to  say  here,, 
what  I  have  said  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, that  I  know  there  is  more- 
waste  in  the  households  among  some 
of  the  poor  families  than  in  the  well- 
to-do.  This  waste  is  due  to  the* 
ignorance  of  the  poor  woman  who> 
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does  not  know  how  to  cook  and 
economize.  To  make  a  good,  plain, 
healthy,  and  tasteful  meal  with  rela- 
tively little  expense  is  an  art  which 
must  be  taught  to  the  young  woman 
leaving  the  factory  or  the  position 
in  the  store  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  a  housewife.  Here  is  a  field 
for  noble-minded  and  experienced 
women  who  have  made  the  art  of 
cooking  a  study.  By  imparting 
their  experience  to  their  less  fortu- 
nate sisters  they  will  make  a  new 
household  lastingly  happy.  I  am 
convinced  that  badly  cooked  food, 
unappetizingly  served,  is  in  many 
cases  an  inducement  for  the  laboring 
man  to  leave  his  home  and  seek  com- 
pensation in  drink.  If  instead  of  a 
plate  of  good,  warm  soup,  well 
steamed  vegetables,  and  appetizingly 
prepared  meat,  some  cold  product 
from  the  delicatessen  store  is  placed 
before  him  after  a  day  of  hard  labor, 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  feel  the 
need  of  stimulation,  which  he  seeks 
in  the  saloon. 

This  subject  of  alcoholism  is  most 
important.  Fanatical  reform  move- 
ments will  never  be  able  to  combat 
this  evil.  Education  and  example 
will  certainly  accomplish  more- 
From  early  childhood  the  dangers 
of  intemperance  and  its  fearful  con- 
sequences should  be  taught.  In 
schools  and  at  home  the  drunkard 
should  be  pictured  as  the  most  un- 
happy of  mortals.  While  the  very 
moderate  use  of  feeble  alcoholic 
drinks,  such  as  light  beers,  may  be 
considered  as  harmless  to  adults 
Avhen  taken  with  their  meals, 
alcohol  should  never  be  given  to 
children  even  in  the  smallest  quanti- 
ties. 

In  families  in  which  there  is  a 
fear  of  hereditary  transmission  of 
the  desire  for  strong  drink,  even  the 


mildest  alcoholic  drinks  should  be 
avoided.  It  would  also  be  best  if 
all  people  so  predisposed,  or  who 
may  have  acquired  only  the  occa- 
sional desire  for  drinks,  would  never 
smoke,  for  experience  has  taught 
that  attacks  of  dipsomania  (periodi- 
cal sprees)  are  often  caused  by  an 
excessive  use  of  tobacco.  The  young 
man  starting  out  in  life  should  take 
with  him  the  moral  training  which 
will  enable  him  to  be  a  gentleman, 
and  be  considered  a  polite  gentle- 
man, though  he  absolutely  refuses 
to  ever  enter  a  liquor  saloon  in  order 
to  treat  or  be  treated  to  drink.  It 
is  this  treating  habit,  alas!  so  pre- 
valent in  our  American  society, 
which  has  ruined  many  a  young  man 
and  made  him  a  moral  and  physical 
wreck.  The  creation  of  tea  and 
coffee  houses  where  warm,  non-alco- 
holic drinks,  including  bouillon,  are 
sold  in  winter,  and  cool  ones  in  stmi- 
mer,  is  to  be  encouraged.  It  would 
be  of  additional  advantage  if  some 
of  these  houses  would  also  offer 
healthful  amusements  for  young  and 
old.  Temperance  societies,  which 
through  intelligent  propaganda  help 
to  combat  the  fearful  evil  of  alco- 
holism, should  receive  encourage- 
ment from  everybody.  Do  what 
you  can,  ladies,  in  working  against 
this  curse  of  our  country,  in  this  and 
similar  ways. 

Alcoholism  leads  us  to  tuber- 
culosis, for  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  the 
production  of  consumption  than 
alcoholism.  The  children  of  alco- 
holics are  very  often  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis,  and  if  they  have  in- 
herited in  addition  the  love  for 
strong  liquor  their  lives  are  doomed. 
In  one  of  the  French  sanatoria  for 
tuberculous  and  scrofulous  children, 
where  it  was  my  privilege  to  work 
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for  some  time  as  assistant  physician, 
the  statistics  showed  that  of  the  lit- 
tle inmates  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  had  alcoholic  parents.  Other 
recently  published  French  statistics 
show  that  where  the  annual  con- 
stmiption  of  alcohol  per  head  is  six 
pints  only  thirty  to  forty  in  10,000 
inhabitants  die  from  tuberculosis, 
but  in  localities  where  the  people 
consume  twenty-five  pints  per  head 
per  year,  more  than  ninety  out  of 
every  10,000  inhabitants  die  from 
this  disease.  The  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  undermines  the  constitution 
and  thus  prepares  the  field  for  the 
invasion  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
drunkard,  when  married,  will  spend 
more  money  for  liquor  than  he  will 
give  to  his  family  for  food.  Thus 
wife  and  children  will  be  imderfed 
and  become  subject  to  that  disease 
which  singles  out  the  weaklings,  the 
debilitated,  and  the  badly  nourished. 
Consumption  is  a  communicable, 
preventable,  and  curable  affliction. 
There  has  been  of  late  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  declaration  of  the 
Treasury  Department  that  tuber- 
culosis is  a  "dangerous,  contagious" 
disease.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
decision  all  visitors  and  immigrants, 
rich  and  poor,  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis, must  be  excluded  from  this 
country.  Prominent  physicians, 
such  as  Professors  Prudden,  Biggs, 
and  Janeway,  of  our  city,  have  de- 
clared this  action  not  based  on  scien- 
tific principles,  and  Dr.  Biggs  pro- 
nounced it  unwise,  unjust  and  in- 
humane. I  heartily  endorse  the 
opinion  of  my  eminent  friend,  and 
have  expressed  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  recent  paper  read  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  entitled  "Pub- 
lic and  Private  Phthisiophobia,"  that 
is  to  say,  exaggerated  fear  of  the 
vicinity  of  consumptives.     In  a  lay 


audience  it  is  essential  to  avoid  medi-  * 
cal  terms  which  may  lead  to  a  mis- 
understanding. Permit  me  therefor 
to  give  you  a  definition  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  communicable 
and  contagious.  The  great  danger 
from  infection  in  tuberculosis  lies 
in  the  indiscriminate  deposit  of 
sputum  containing  the  bacilli,  which 
when  dry  and  pulverized,  may  be 
inhaled  by  susceptible  individuals 
and  then  cause  the  disease  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  communication  of  the 
germ  of  tuberculosis  is,  however, 
less  obscure  to  us  in  its  process  and 
far  more  easily  guarded  against  than 
the  contagion  arising  from  such 
maladies  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
smallpox,  or  yellow  fever.  To  be 
in  contact  with  a  consumptive  who 
takes  care  of  his  expectoration  and 
other  secretions  which  may  contain 
the  bacilli,  is  not  dangerous.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  smallpox  or  yel- 
low fever.  Herein  lies  the  difference 
between  communicable  and  con- 
tagious. 

What  can  you,  friendly  visitors 
and  charity  workers,  do  toward 
helping  to  solve  the  tuberculosis 
problem?  The  first  thing  that  I 
would  advise  you  to  do  is  to  protect 
yourself,  not  by  becoming  a 
phthisiophobic,  that  is  to  say,  afraid 
to  go  near  a  consumptive,  but  by  mak- 
ing yourself  strong  and  vigorous, 
so  that,  if  you  do  happen  to  inhale 
a  few  bacilli,  they  may  not  do  you 
harm.  For  you  must  know  that  tlie 
nasal  secretions,  as  well  as  the  blood, 
are  bactericidal,  that  is  to  say,  cer- 
tain cells  contained  in  the  healthy 
blood  and  healthy  nasal  secretions 
are  stronger  than  the  little  bacilli 
and  do  away  with  them  by  simply 
swallowing  them.  The  scientific 
name  for  this  process  of  destruction 
of  the  germs  is  phagoc)rtosis. 
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Having  kq)t  yourself  strong  and 
vigorous,  what  can  you  do  in  your 
work  among  the  tuberculous  in  the 
tenement-house  districts?  You 
should  first  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  two  sources  of  infection; 
the  one  coming  from  the  dried  tuber- 
culous expectoration,  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  the  remedy  is 
the  use  of  well-kept  spittoons  and 
pocket  flasks,  and  the  strict  order  to 
the  patient  never  to  expectorate  any- 
where but  in  those  vessels.  This, 
you  must  tell  him,  he  has  to  do  as 
much  for  his  own  protection  as  for 
the  protection  of  others.  You  must 
tell  him  that  if  he  should  reinhale 
the  pulverized  dust  of  his  expectora- 
tion he  would  reinfect  himself  and 
make  his  condition  more  serious. 
Tell  him  also  that  he  must  always 
have  two  handkerchiefs  with  him, 
one  to  use  to  wipe  his  mouth  after 
expectorating,  and  the  other  for  his 
nose.  Kissing  on  the  mouth  should 
be  discouraged  in  a  family  where 
there  is  a  consumptive.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  helpless,  so  that  he  cannot 
use  either  his  pocket  flask  or  the 
ordinary  spittoon,  moist  rags  should 
be  near  his  bed  and  used  to  receive 
the  expectoration.  They  should  be 
burned  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
dry.  Tell  the  people  who  attend  to 
the  cleaning  of  the  spittoons  to  be 
careful  if  they  have  any  scratches 
on  their  hands,  not  to  soil  them  with 
matter  from  the  spittoon.  They 
should  be  particularly  careful  with 
nicked  glass  or  porcelain  spittoons. 
If  one  has  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  receive  an  injury  and  tuberculous 
inoculation  is  feared,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  let  the  wound  bleed 
freely,  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
water  that  has  been  boiled  with  a 
five  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  or  with  pure  alcohol ;  dress  the 


wound  with  a  clean  rag  dipped  in 
any  of  these  liquids,  and  sedc  a^ 
soon  as  possible  the  advice  of  the 
physician. 

There  is  one  source  of  infection 
little  known,  which  you,  visitors  of 
the  tenement-houses,  should  be  ac- 
quainted with.  This  is,  what  we  call 
drop  infection.  During  the  so-called 
dry  cough,  excited  speaking  or 
sneezing,  small  particles  of  saliva 
are  expelled  from  the  mouth  and 
nose  which  may  contain  the  bacilli. 
At  a  distance  of  three  feet  these 
drops  fall  to  the  ground.  To  guard 
against  the  danger  of  this  sort  of  in- 
fection you  should  not  approach  the 
patient  unnecessarily  near  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  you  should  al- 
ways insist  that  the  patient  hold  a 
handkerchief  before  his  mouth 
while  he  coughs.  Incidentally  I 
should  also  like  to  mention  that  the 
so-called  dry  cough  is  with  a  great 
many  people  a  matter  of  habit. 
They  have  a  slight,  tickling  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat,  and  in  order  to 
relieve  it,  cough  and  make  the  ir- 
ritation worse.  Discipline  in  such 
cases  has  often  cured  the  cough. 

While  there  is  relatively  little  dan- 
ger of  infection  from  tuberculous 
meat,  since  diseased  meat  is  de- 
stroyed under  the  direction  of  the 
inspectors  of  our  slaughter-houses, 
there  is  danger  from  tuberculous 
milk,  and  you  should  advise  mothers 
in  the  tenements  to  boil  or  sterilize 
all  milk  before  giving  it  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis,  what  can 
you  do  toward  its  cure?  The  ideal 
solution  of  this  problem  would  be 
that  at  the  moment  you  discover  a 
tuberculous  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  tenement  districts,  you  should 
be  able  to  recommend  the  immediate 
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removal  to  a  sanatorium  where  the 
patient  has  the  best  possible  chance 
of  becoming  cured.  Even  the  best 
kept  tenement  home  is  not  a  good 
place  for  a  consumptive,  and  if  the 
home  of  such  an  unfortunate  one 
is  ill  kept,  badly  ventilated,  dark  and 
dreary,  it  is  the  saddest  place  to  be. 
Deprived  not  only  of  the  many 
hygienic  and  dietetic  agents  whereby 
we  nowadays  treat  and  cure  this  class 
of  patients,  but  lacking  perhaps  the 
very  essentials  to  sustain  life,  the 
poor  consumptive  of  the  tenement  is 
doomed  to  a  certain  and  lingering 
death. 

You  must  interest  all  your  friends 
who  can  and  are  willing  to  help  to 
assist  our  state  and  city  authorities 
to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  sana- 
toria for  the  consumptive  poor  adult, 
and  enough  seaside  sanatoria  for 
tuberculous  and  scrofulous  children. 

In  the  meantime,  when  you  visit 
a  consimiptive,  besides  inaugurating 
the  above-mentioned  preventive 
measures,  impress  upon  the  patient, 
his  family  and  friends,  that  fresh, 
pure  air  all  the  time  is  almost  a 
specific  for  the  disease.  To  keep  the 
window  open  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day,  winter  and  summer,  rain 
or  shine,  is  the  first  requisite  for  a 
consumptive.  The  next  thing  you 
must  do  after  your  visit,  is  to  get  a 
doctor,  if  the  patient  has  not  yet  a 
medical  attendant.  Then  combine 
your  forces  with  the  doctor  and  see 
what  you  can  do  in  the  providing 
of  good  food  and  in  arranging  as 
far  as  possible  a  sanatorium  treat- 
ment at  home.  More  you  cannot 
do,  except,  perhaps,  to  ask  the  doctor 
if  he  would  not  be  good  enough  to 
examine  occasionally  also  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  to  determine 
whether  some  infection  has  taken 
place.    By  the  discovery  of  an  early 


case  and  the  immediate  inaugura- 
tion of  treatment,  you  may  be  sure 
to  have  saved  at  least  one  life,  if  you 
have  been  called  too  late  to  save  the 
other. 

I  have  spoken  of  ignorance  con- 
cerning personal  hygiene,  food,  and 
cooking;  I  have  mentioned  alco- 
holism and  tuberculosis;  it  remains 
now  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on 
that  other  problem  of  the  tenement 
dweller,  inability  of  the  many  to 
get  along  with  their  earnings.  Be- 
sides alcoholism  and  disease,  which 
make  the  poor  very  much  poorer, 
there  is  often  the  expense  of  rent 
which  takes  far  too  great  a  portion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  laborer. 

This  problem,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, you  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  solve  alone.  It  is  a  social  problem, 
and  we  can  only  partially  solve  it  by 
appealing  to  our  generous  fellow 
citizens  who  have  given  millions  for 
churches,  colleges,  libraries,  to  help 
us  now  to  get  enough  model  tene- 
ment-houses where  the  average  wage- 
earner  may,  for  a  modest  stmi,  have 
a  cheery,  healthy  home.  Rents  are 
too  high  in  our  cities.  The  poor  pay 
relatively  higher  rent  than  the 
wealthy.  Let  our  great  lovers  of 
mankind  direct  their  gifts  in  this  di- 
rection. Let  them  create  pleasant, 
cheery,  and  healthy  homes  for  labor- 
ers' families,  at  reasonable  rents. 
There  will  be,  as  a  consequence,  less 
misery,  less  crime,  less  disease,  and 
our  tenement-house  problem  will 
be  ultimately  solved  in  all  its  as- 
pects. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Cumback,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  resigned  his 
position,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Harris. 
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THE  LUNACY  BILL  HAS  THE  GOVERNOR'S 
APPROVAL 


The  final  hearing  on  the  Lunacy 
Bill  granted  by  Governor  Odell  to 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  was 
held  before  the  Governor  in  the 
Executive  Chamber  at  Albany, 
February  17.  The  hearing  began  at 
three  o'clock  and  continued  nearly 
two  hours. 

Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  the  first 
speaker,  referred  to  Sections  10,  13, 
16,  and  19  of  the  Constitution  and 
Section  y2  of  the  Insanity  Law, 
which  is  left  unchanged.  He  con- 
tended that  the  bill  worked  directly 
against  these  sections  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  th^  Insanity  Law  and  de- 
clared that  these  showed  that  the  bill 
had  been  drawn  without  reasonable 
care. 

"The  changes,"  said  he,  "which 
have  already  been  made  by  successive 
amendements  to  the  law,  diminish- 
ing the  powers  of  the  boards  of  man- 
agers, have,  in  my  judgment,  had  a 
most  pernicious  effect  in  impairing 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  these  boards  and  their 
interest  in  the  asylums.  Any  further 
steps  in  the  direction  of  imposing 
upon  these  institutions  routine  and 
officialism  in  the  place  of  the  enlight- 
ened voluntary  service  of  self-sacri- 
ficing citizens,  who  have  no  interest 
in  them  but  the  public  welfare,  are 
very  dangerous. 

"By  Article  VIII,  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Legislature  is 
authorized  to  provide  for  *a  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  which  shall 
visit  and  inspect  all  institutions, 
either  public  or  private,  used  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.' 
The  Legislature  has  no  authority  to 
amend  this  Constitution  by  striking 
out  the  words  'visit  and  inspect'  and 
Inserting  'manage,  direct,  and  con- 
trol.' 


"It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the 
power  and  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Commission  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  If  the 
bill  should  become  a  law  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  board  of  managers  and 
the  officers  of  each  of  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  to  test  the  validity  of 
its  essential  provisions." 

On  behalf  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  and  the  Committee 
of  Twenty  representing  charitable 
institutions  and  societies  in  New 
York  City  and  state.  Prof.  George 
F.  Canfield  made  a  statement  of 
their  objections  to  the  bill.  He  con- 
tended that  the  present  system  in  its 
main  features  is  a  sound  one.  These 
features  he  stated  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Control  of  the  internal  man- 
agement and  care  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institutions  by  boards  of  unpaid 
managers,  consisting  of  men  and 
women  of  high  character  and  philan- 
thropic disposition. 

(2)  The  superintendents  or  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  the  institutions 
appointed  by  these  boards  of  man- 
agers, and  responsible  to  them  for 
this  internal  management  and  care 
of  the  inmates. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  boards 
of  managers  appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  Governor  of  the 
state  and  removable  by  him  in  case 
of  failure  to  perform  their  duties, 
precisely  as  the  members  of  the  Lu- 
nacy Commission  are  removable. 

(4)  The  financial  control  vested 
in  a  central  body  at  Albany, 
having  no  power  of  making  contracts 
for  the  supplies  and  the  other  ex- 
penses of  the  institutions,  and  hav- 
ing therefore  no  opportunity  of  de- 
riving any  profit  from  them. 

(  5 )  The  power  of  visiting  and  in- 
specting the  internal  management  of 
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the  institutions  vested  in  a  central  in- 
dependent body  not  connected  with> 
or  responsible  for  this  internal  man- 
agement. 

Referring  to  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  the  existing 
boards  of  managers  he  said :  "We 
cannot  believe  that  there  is  founda- 
tion for  these  charges,  for,  if  there 
were,  the  Lunacy  Commission  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  would  cer- 
tainly have  discovered  the  abuses  and 
have  reported  them  to  you,  and  you 
in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as 
Governor  would  have  removed  the 
delinquent  managers.  But  even  if  the 
charges  were  true,  does  it  follow  that 
these  evils  are  inherent  and  cannot 
be  avoided  under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  law  ?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  We  believe  that  a  remedy 
lies  much  nearer  at  hand  than  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  system. 
That  remedy  consists  merely  in  the 
removal  of  the  more  conspicuous  de- 
linquent members,  if  there  are  any 
such,  and  in  impressing  upon  the 
others,  if  there  is  found  to  be  need  of 
it,  a  higher  standard  and  efficiency 
of  respon*sibility.*'  He  concluded 
with  an  appeal  for  more  time  for  in- 
vestigation, for  deliberation  and 
comparison  of  views. 

The  Governor  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  signing  the  bill,  and  stated 
that  with  it  he  would  file  a  memo- 
randum giving  his  reasons  for  advo- 
cating the  change  of  policy.  His 
memorandum  reaches  us  too  late  for 
quotation  or  comment  this  week. 

THE  BROOKLYN  BUREAU  OF  CHARITIES. 


The  regular  winter  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  was  held  on 
February  lo.  Reports  were  pre- 
sented for  the  preceding  three 
months.     During  this  period  3,303 


applications  were  received,  an  in- 
crease of  300  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year.  The  in- 
quiries received  from  citizens  num- 
bered 782,  an  increase  of  seventy 
over  the  similar  period  of  last  year. 
The  Bureau  has  made  in  the  three 
months  mentioned  1,706  investiga- 
tions and  secured  temporary  work, 
outside  of  the  Bureau,  for  1,000 
persons.  In  the  industrial  depart- 
ments the  Bureau  furnished  11,394 
days*  work  or  parts  of  day's  work,, 
gave  8,202  meals,  and  paid  wages 
amounting  to  $4,819.42.  Lodgings 
were  furnished  to  1,311  women  and 
338  children,  nearly  twice  the  num- 
ber for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  In  the  day  nurseries 
2,693  children  were  cared  for,  an 
increase  of  833.  The  district  nurses 
made  1,739  visits  and  received 
eighty-eight  office  calls ;  207  patients 
were  attended  for  the  first  time  and 
248  patients  were  cared  for  who 
had  previously  received  the  services 
of  the  nurses. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advtrtiuments  under  this  htetdy  two  lintt  •r  mor* 
without  display^  lo  ctnU  a  line. 

YOUNG  MAN  thoroughly  experienced  in  juvenile 
reformatory   work    Ctwelve   years) ;   has    held 
executive     position ;    seeks    position    in    boys' 
work,  institution,  settlement,  or  society.    Good  refer- 
ences.   J.  F.,  530  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

BOY  SPECIALIST— Paid  work  wanted  by  man  of 
good  education,  twelve  years*  experience.    Posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  Boys'  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Settlement,   or   as   tutor  and    companion.      Addres9> 
K.  S.  C,  67  Kirkland  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

POSITION  WANTED   hy  a   man  who   has  bad 
nine  years'  experience  m  charity  work  as  Com> 
missioner  of  Cnarities  in  a  city  of  ^,000  inhab^ 
iunts.    References  ffiven.     Address,  W.  P.  C,  P-  O. 
Box  86,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


THE  CHARILY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETV 
appeals  for  the  rent  for  one  year  at  $8  a. 
month  for  a  blind  and  partially  insane  mother 
asd  her  daughter  who  cares  for  her.  The  mother 
receives  the  Blind  Pension  from  the  city  and  the 
daughter  earns  a  partial  support  at  sewing,  but 
their  present  income  will  not  cover  the  rent.  The 
Society  also  renews  iu  appeal  for  $100  to  pay  $6  a 
month  rent  for  an  Italian  widow  with  four  young 
children.  The  woman  earns  a  little,  but  cannot  kee|y 
her  family  together  without  additional  aid. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  aad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  ackno««  ledged 
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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  22,  1902. 

The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety has  received  from  one  of  its 
patrons,  who  desires  that  his  name 
shall  be  withheld,  a  unique  and  val- 
uable collection  of  antique  cameos 
and  intaglios,  which  will  be  placed 
on  sale  by  special  arrangement  with 
Tiffany  &  Co.  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  Society  and  The 
Provident  Relief  Fund.  These 
stones  are  a  portion  of  a  collection 
made  by  the  donor  some  thirty 
years  ago  and  were  purchased  prin- 
cipally in  Italy.  The  Society  has 
previously  received  different  lots  of 
similar  gems  from  the  same  gentle- 
man and  has  disposed  of  them  in  a 
manner  to  add  considerably  to  its 
funds  and  to  those  of  two  or  three 
other  agencies  with  whom  previous 
receipts  have  been  divided.  The 
gems  are  adapted  for  mounting  as 
pins,  rings,  etc.;  an  excellent  cata- 
log of  them  has  been  prepared 
and  full  announcements  will  duly  be 
made  in  the  daily  press,  and  an  ac- 
tive  interest   will   be  taken   in   the 


sale  by  influential  friends  of  the  So- 
ciety who  are  also  interested  in  art 


On  Monday  of  this  week,  imme- 
diately after  the  heavy  snow-storm, 
Mr.  James  R.  Keene  of  New  York 
City  sent  a  check  for  $10,000  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
and  an  equal  sum  to  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  expressing  the 
hope  that  this  amount  would  be 
promptly  disbursed  to  prevent  suf- 
fering during  the  existing  inclement 
weather.  Although  the  snow-storm 
itself  did  not  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  applications 
made  to  these  societies,  or  to  other 
charitable  agencies,  there  were,  of 
course,  some  thousand  families 
known  to  both  societies  and  to  the 
other  charitable  agencies  of  the  city, 
who  are  in  need  and  who  are  neces- 
sarily dependent  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  upon  charitable  assist- 
ance. The  contribution  to  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  was  used 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  such  fam- 
ilies, the  greater  part  of  it  being 
disbursed  through  the  relie.f  societies 
and  churches  which  are  regularly 
called  upon  by  the  Society  as  oc- 
casion demands. 

It  happens  that  this  generous 
donation  was  especially  welcome  at 
the  present  time  because  of  arrange- 
ments which  had  just  been  estab- 
lished by  which  all  police  officers  in 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs 
call  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Society  to  any  instances  of  desti- 
tution discovered  by  them;  and  be- 
cause of  an  invitation  to  the  same 
effect  which  had  recently  been  sent 
to  all  physicians  in  active  practice 
and  also  to  clergymen.  Such  co- 
operation is  by  no  means  new,  but 
as  it  had  received  a  new  impetus  at 
the  very  time  when  t\m  contribu- 
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tion  enabled  the  relief  agencies  to 
respond  more  effectively,  the  coinci- 
<knce  must  be  regarded  as  fortu- 
nate. 

The  first  New  Jersey  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections 
ivas  held  in  Trenton,  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  State  House,  February 
20  and  21.  A  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Conference  will  appear  in  a 
later  issue  of  Charities. 

* 
Mr.  Charles  Sullivan,  until  re- 
cently chairman  of  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  and  an  earnest 
and  active  worker  in  the  char- 
itable activities  of  Harlem,  died 
on  Monday  morning,  February 
10,  at  the  home  of  a  rela- 
tive in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  body 
was  removed  to  his  late  home,  23 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Street,  and  funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  114  East  Thirty-fifth 
Street,  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
eight  o'clock.  Mr.  Sullivan  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Tenth  District  Com- 
mittee since  1891  and  chairman  since 
1893.  He  was  a  manager  of  the 
Harlem  Relief  Society,  and  took 
great  interest  and  pleasure  in  the 
work  of  both  organizations. 

The  first  number  of  the  New 
Jersey  Reinetv  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, a  monthly  periodical  pub- 
lished by  the  New  Jersey  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  has  been 
issued.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  is 
to  "explain  with  freedom  and  ac- 
curacy the  work  of  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association,  and  to  set 
forth  the  condition  of  the  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  state 


and  of  the  classes  for  whose  benefit 
these  institutions  are  maintained." 

The  present  issue  contains  the  pro- 
gram of  the  New  Jersey  State  Con- 
ference and  interesting  reviews  of 
the  work  of  the  Whittier  House  So- 
cial Settlement,  the  probation  sys- 
tem in  Hudson  County,  and  other 
New  Jersey  charities. 

« 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  Society  at  the 
Society's  building,  184  Eldridge 
Street,  February  14,  Mr.  James  B. 
Rejmolds,  the  head  worker,  stated 
that  the  most  important  work 
achieved  by  the  settlement  during 
the  year  was  the  establishment  of 
the  "People's  Music  School"  at  31 
Rivington  Street.  This  school, 
which  was  described  in  Charities 
for  June  8,  1901,  now  Has  100 
pupils  who  receive  instruction  for 
a  nominal  fee,  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred more  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler of  Columbia  University  com- 
mended the  work  of  college  men 
among  the  East  Side  poor.  "So  new 
and  complicated  are  our  civic  prob- 
lems," he  continued,  "that  we  are 
dazed  and  continue  to  prescribe  old 
nostrums  for  new  diseases.  If  the 
great  forces  now  at  work  continue 
uninterrupted  we  shall  live  to  see 
10,000,000  people  about  the  harbor 
of  New  York.  How  shall  they  be 
kept  from  becoming  stratified  in 
classes  between  which  no  sympathy 
exists?  College  settlements  are 
partly  an  answer  to  this  question." 

♦ 
President  E.  J.  Le  Breton  of  the 
French  Savings  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  given  $100,000  to  the  Lit- 
tle Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  that  city. 
The  gift  includes  a  building  site  of 
five  acres,  valued  at  $37.WP,  and 
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the  balance  in  cash^  The  money  will  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  three- 
story  brick  building  to  accommodate 
200  aged  poor  and  the  eighteen  sis- 
ters who  will  care  for  them. 


Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  first  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  Tenement-house 
Department  of  New  York  City,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Octa- 
via  Hill  Association  of  Philadelphia 
on  February  19,  and  will  deliver  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Possible  Im- 
provement in  the  Housing  Condi- 
tions of  Philadelphia"  before  the 
Civic  Club  of  the  same  city  on 
March  i. 

* 

The  Hebrew  Technical  School 
for  Girls  at  267  Henry  Street  will 
begin  at  once  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  in  order  to  accommodate 
its  rapidly  growing  work.  This 
improvement  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  the  unconditional  gift  of 
$75,000  by  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn 
and  an  additional  $5,000  contributed 
by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Meyers,  who  is 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  School.  The  School  in  the 
future  will  be  conducted  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  as  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  address  made  by  the  president 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization, held  January  18,  and  re- 
ported  in   Charities   for  January 

25. 

* 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  organizing 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Charities,  has  been  appointed  by 
Mayor  Harrison  as  superintendent 
of  the  municipal  lodging-house.  He 
reports  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  lodgings  since  the  institu- 
tion was  opened.    The  attendance  at 


first  ran  from  180  to  200;  it  now 
seldom  exceeds  100,  and  is 
often  as  small  as  50.  The  lodgers 
are  expected  to  do  a  specified  amount 
of  work  on  the  streets  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  this  has  discour- 
aged the  professional  tramps  from 
applying.  The  police  stations  have 
been  closed,  and  the  vagrants  are  now 
entertained  in  the  saloons,  whose 
proprietors  value  their  political  sup- 
port, and  do  not  wish  them  to  be 
driven  from  the  city.  Since  the 
lodging-house  was  opened  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 90 1,  660  men  have  been  fur- 
nished permanent  employment.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  men  who  now  lodge 
at  the  house  have  work,  and  these 
are  excused  from  the  morning  task 
on  the  street. 


Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  the  new  di- 
rector of  the  Pathological  Institute 
of  the  New  York  State  Hospital, 
has  reappointed  Dr.  P.  H.  Levine 
as  head  of  the  chemical  department 
and  Dr.  Brooks  as  associate  in  bac- 
teriology. Both  were  connected 
with  the  Institute  under  Dr.  Ira  Van 
Gieson,  whom  Dr.  Meyer  succeeds. 
Further  appointments,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  fur- 
nishes a  list  of  eligible  candidates. 


THE  BROADER  SERVICES  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD 
or  CHARITIES. 


The  recent  discussion  of  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  the  state 
charitable  institutions  has  completely 
ignored  several  fundamental  consid- 
erations to  which  attention  should  be 
directed.  It  has  been  tacitly  assumed 
that  the  only,  or,  at  least,  the  chief 
function  of  the  Board  is  the  super- 
vision of  the  eleven  state  charitable 
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institutions  and  four  state  reform- 
atories. This  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  duties  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  in  reference  to 
these  fifteen  institutions  are  indeed 
of  even  greater  importance  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Not  only  are 
they  responsible  for  the  inspection  of 
their  condition  and  management,  but 
they  also  carefully  consider  their 
itemized  estimates  of  expenditures 
and  present  to  the  Legislature  a  criti- 
cal review  of  those  estimates  upon 
which  intelligent  action  by  the  Legis- 
lature may  be  based.  Moreover,  all 
buildings  and  alterations  in  any  of 
these  fifteen  institutions  must  be  ap- 
proved, and  the  State  Board  is  ex- 
pected to  formulate  and  convey  to  the 
Legislature,  and  eventually  to  the 
public,  an  authorative  statement  of 
the  needs  of  the  various  institutions 
and  of  the  general  policy  of  the  state 
in  regard  to  their  expansion,  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  institutions  or 
the  re-distribution  of  the  work  of 
those  already  in  existence.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  Board  in  its  report 
submitted  January,  1901,  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  for  ampler  school  facili- 
ties and  for  accommodations  for  ad- 
ditional inmates  in  the  Craig  Colony 
for  Epileptics,  and  upon  the  need  of 
a  new,  convenient  and  well-equipped 
hospital  in  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Home;  and  in  connection  with  the 
custodial  asylum  for  feeble-minded 
women  called  attention  to  the 
failure  to  accomplish  needed  im- 
provements which  might  have  been 
carried  into  effect  from  appropria- 
tions actually  made,  but  rendered  in- 
effective apparently  for  the  reason 
that  the  superintendent  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  board  of  managers.  Referring 
to  the  state  reformatories  the  Board 
in  the  same  report  announces  that  a 


formal  conference  of  the  representa- 
tives of  several  reformatories,  with 
the  special  committee  of  the  Board 
assigned  to  the  inspection  of  reform- 
atories, had  been  held,  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  this  conference  hav- 
ing been  "the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  several  reformatories  of 
this  state  are  not  separate  and  inde- 
pendent institutions  with  no  mutual 
relations,  but  that  they  are  branches 
of  a  general  system  and  are  really 
interdependent,  and  that  their  ad- 
ministration is  to  proceed  along  the 
lines  of  a  defined  system  which, 
though  modified  according  to  the 
special  purposes  of  each  institution, 
should  be  applicable  to  and  include 
them  all." 

The  fact  is  scarcely  recognized 
in  various  charitable  institutions, 
though  they  are  of  widely  different 
character,  established  at  various 
times  to  meet  diverse  needs,  yet  be- 
long to  a  state  system  in  which  there 
should  be  unity  and  logical  inter- 
relations. The  incalculable  service 
rendered  by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  in  bringfing  about  this  unity 
and  approach  to  completeness  is  per- 
haps as  important  as  its  service  in 
the  direction  of  inspection  and  direct 
supervision. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  supervision 
of  the  state  institutions,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  inspects  also 
and  reg;nlarly  reports  upon  the 
local  municipal  and  county  in- 
stitutions for  the  care  of  the  un- 
fortunate. The  inspection  of  county 
almshouses,  for  example,  carried  on 
in  part  through  its  inspector  of  alms- 
houses and  in  part  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  Board,  has  had  a 
very  great  effect  in  remedying 
abuses,  hastening  needed  improve- 
ments, and  enlightening  the  public 
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regarding  existing  conditions.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  largely 
through  the  inspections  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  modem  almshouses  have 
been  provided  by  the  authorities  of 
Montgomery,  Fulton,  Schenectady, 
and  Dutchess  counties,  replacing 
antiquated  buildings  ill-adapted  to 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  productive 
of  the  evils  and  abuses  commonly  in- 
cident to  their  care  in  such  struct- 
ures. 

The  report  of  visitations  of  public 
hospitals  and  almshouses  in  the  first 
judicial  district  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  President  Stewart  and 
based  upon  the  inspections  by  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Hill,  although  much  con- 
densed occupies  over  fifty  pages  in 
the  latest  annual  report.  City  and 
county  hospitals  are  inspected  as  well 
as  almshouses,  and  wherever  there 
are  other  public  institutions  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  charita- 
ble officials,  such  as  the  Municipal 
Lodging-house  of  Syracuse,  these 
are  also  reported  upon.  Commis- 
sioner McCarthy's  account  of  the 
Syracuse  lodging-house  in  the  latest 
annual  report  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
tereoting  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  the  care  of  home- 
less vagrants.  Its  discriminating 
character  is  shown  by  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  relief  work  car- 
ried on  outside  the  lodging-house 
should  be  transferred  to  the  charita- 
ble societies  of  the  city  and  in  the 
warning  against  the  tendency  in  in- 
stitutions of  this  character  to  degen- 
erate and  fall  below  the  ideal  of  those 
who  established  it.  Close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  police  department  is 
also  suggested,  but  the  selection  of 
a  location  at  some  distance  from 
the  police  station-house  is  insisted 
upon.    The  report  of  Commissioner 


Putnam  regarding  the  Erie  County 
Almshouse  and  the  other  institutions 
of  the  eighth  judicial  district  might 
also  be  cited  as  evidence  of  the  use- 
fulness of  such  inspection.  This  re- 
port, for  instance,  calls  attention  to 
the  need  of  increased  precautions 
against  fire  in  almost  all  of  the  alms- 
houses in  the  district. 

An  indication  of  the  relative  im- 
portance to  the  state  of  the  two 
classes  of  duties  thus  far  mentioned 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  on  October 
I,  1900,  there  were  6,219  inmates  in 
state  institutions,  while  on  the  same 
date  there  were  12,845  inmates  in 
the  city,  town,  and  coimty  alms- 
houses. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to  the 
state,  however,  than  the  work  already 
described,  is  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
to  regulate  the  reception  and  re- 
tention of  inmates  of  private  in- 
stitutions whose  maintenance  is  a 
charge  upon  the  public  treasury. 
There  were  over  26,000  children  in 
October,  1900,  who  were  in  private 
institutions  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
thus  under  the  efficient  protection  of 
the  state.  There  were  some  6,000 
patients  in  hospitals  as  public 
charges  and  a  large  number  of  others 
whose  care  is  safeguarded  by  the 
state  either  because  they  are  in  local 
institutions  of  a  public  character  or 
in  private  institutions  at  public  ex- 
pense. Of  the  inmates  of  private 
institutions  there  is  now  a  yearly  re- 
investigation, as  a  result  of  which  in 
New  York  City  alone  there  has  been 
a  saving  of  something  like  $1,000,- 
000  since  the  present  system  was  in- 
troduced. 

Still  another  of  the  more  responsi- 
ble duties  of  the  Board  is  embodied 
in  the  provision  of  law  that  no  pri- 
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vat€  charitable  institution,  society,  or 
association  for  the  care  of  orphan, 
pauper,  or  destitute  children,  and  no 
private  hospital,  infirmary,  dis- 
pensary, or  home  for  invalids,  aged, 
or  indigent  persons  can  become  a 
legal  corporation  without  the  written 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. The  enactment  of  the  statute 
of  1883  ^^  reference  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  societies  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren has  operated  to  check  the  in- 
ordinate and  unnecessary  growth  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  children, 
although  seventy  such  incorporations 
have  been  approved  by  the  Board  in 
the  past  seventeen  years.  Humane 
and  intelligent  management  for  these 
institutions  has  been  secured  by  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  and  it  may  be 
asserted  that  no  reasonable  com- 
plaint of  an  improper  or  unwise  ap- 
proval by  the  Board  of  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  has  ever  been  made. 

The  constitution  provides  that  no 
payments  for  the  inmates  of  charita- 
ble, eleemosjmary,  correctional,  or 
reformatory  institutions,  wholly  or 
partly  under  private  control,  shall  be 
made  for  any  inmate  of  such  in- 
stitutions who  is  not  received  and 
retained  therein  pursuant  to  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. A  code  of  rules  has  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Board,  and  al- 
though it  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Legislature,  it  has  not  been  re- 
viewed by  that  body,  and  it  has  now 
for  some  years,  with  occasional 
amendments  as  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary, formed  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
state.  By  these  rules  the  pa)rment  of 
public  money  to  private  charitable 
institutions  has  been  effectively  safe- 
guarded. 

Two  additional  special  duties 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  State 
Board    of    Charities    by    acts    of 


the  Legislature.  One  of  these  passed 
in  1898  authorizes  the  State  Board 
to  regelate  to  some  extent  the  plac- 
ing out  of  children  and  to  prevent 
evils  and  abuses  which  might  arise 
in  connection  with  it;  and  the  second 
passed  in  1899  confers  upon  the 
Board  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
dispensaries.  On  January  22,  1902, 
there  were  tmder  this  supervision 
1 19  licensed  dispensaries. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  in  1867, 
eleven  general  statutes  concerning 
its  work  have  been  enacted.  None 
of  these  eleven  statutes  were  the  sub- 
ject of  political  controversy.  All  of 
them  were  passed  practically  without 
opposition,  and  those  which  have 
conferred  special  powers  upon  the 
Board  of  a  different  character  from 
its  fundamental  work  of  inspection 
and  supervision,  have  been  in 
obedience  to  some  public  demand. 
The  medical  profession  of  the  state, 
for  example,  secured  the  passage  of 
the  dispensary  law,  while  the  char- 
itable organizations  interested  in 
child-saving  work  were  the  leading 
advocates  of  giving  the  Board  power 
to  correct  abuses  in  placing-out 
work. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  work  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  un- 
wisdom and  short-sightedness  of 
abolishing  the  existing  State  Board 
of  Charities  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  an  alleged  economy  in 
the  administration  of  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state  and  secur- 
ing an  alleged  increase  of  efficiency 
in  their  management.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  either  real 
economy  or  increased  efficiency 
would  follow  such  a  change  as 
is  proposed.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  would  be  either 
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increased  extravagance  or  unjusti- 
fied niggardliness,  according  as  the 
personal  and  political  interests  of 
the  administration  of  the  day  might 
dictate.  To  substitute  for  the  exist- 
ing unpaid  Board  a  smaller  paid 
board,  less  representative  in  charac- 
er,  more  closely  identified  with  the 
political  administration  of  the  state, 
would  be  to  impair  the  efii- 
ciency  of  the  Board  and  to  re- 
move, to  a  great  extent,  the 
safeguards  now  given  by  the  state  to 
the  real  welfare  and  interests  of  its 
wards.  It  would  be  to  introduce 
untold  confusion  into  the  great  sys- 
tem of  private  and  semi-private 
charitable  institutions  receiving  pub- 
lic money,  into  the  system  of  local, 
town,  city,  and  county  charities,  as 
well  as  into  the  state  institutions.  In 
its  thirty-five  years  of  useful  ser- 
vice the  State  Board  of  Charities 
has  been  honored  by  the  participa- 
tion of  such  distinguished  citizens 
as  M.  B.  Anderson,  Howard  Potter, 
Theodore  Dwight,  the  late  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  James  Roose- 
velt, Oscar  Craig,  William  Pryor 
Letchworth,  Henry  L.  Hoguet, 
Ripley  Ropes,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Russell  Lowell.  They  rendered 
conspicuous  service,  as  have  the 
present  members  of  the  Board. 
To  attempt  to  legislate  the  present 
Board  out  of  office  under  the  condi- 
tions proposed  is  an  attack  upon  vital 
public  interests  which  will  be  indig- 
nantly resented  by  all  good  citizens. 


THE  SECOND  MONTHLY  CONFERENCL 


The  second  of  the  monthly  con- 
ferences held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
convened  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  United  Charities  Building,  Tues- 
day, February   i8,  to  consider  the 


general  topic,  "Inexpensive  Amuse- 
ments for  the  People."  Addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Loring 
Brace,  secretary  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  on  the  subject,  "Boys 
who  feel  *big  enough'  to  spend  their 
own  money;"  by  Mr.  Francis  H, 
Tabor,  superintendent  of  the  Boys' 
Club  at  Tenth  Street  and  Avenue  A, 
on  the  subject,  "How  can  amuse- 
ments free  from  evil  influences  be 
provided  for  city  youths?"  and  by 
Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Society,  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  on 
the  subject,  "Newsboys,  bootblacks, 
and  youthful  vendors." 

Mr.  Brace  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty which  is  apt  to  arise  between  a 
boy  who  is  earning  money  and  his 
parents  when  they  differ  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  be  spent 
The  parents  are  not  always  tactful 
in  presenting  to  their  son  the  obli- 
gation on  his  part  to  contribute  to  the 
family  support.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  apt  to  feel  that  since  he  is 
earning  the  money,  he  should  have 
the  right  to  spend  it  in  his  own  way. 
As  a  consequence  he  is  influenced  to 
deceive  his  parents  as  to  the  amount 
earned  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
used,  and  if  he  aids  at  all  in  defray- 
ing the  family  expenses,  it  is  most 
unwillingly.  As  he  is  led  deeper  into 
his  deceit,  and  the  parental  hand  is 
laid  more  and  more  harshly  upon 
him  in  the  effort  to  correct  his  fault, 
the  tendency  is  strong  to  desert  his 
family  and  become  a  waif  upon  the 
streets.  Almost  invariably  he  drifts 
into  one  of  the  newsboys*  lodging 
houses  maintained  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Society.  Here  he  is  required  tO 
pay  the  fees  for  his  lodging,  and  the 
personal  influence  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  brought  to  bear  to  change 
his  habits  and  lead  him  to  save  his 
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money.  In  many  instances  this  is 
accomplished,  and  when  the  boy  has 
accumulated  a  sufficient  sum  he  is 
taught  to  place  it  in  the  savings  bank. 
When  his  habits  of  thrift  become 
more  firmly  established,  and  his  sav- 
ings have  increased,  he  is  able  to 
leave  the  lodging-house  and  take  a 
furnished  room. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Brace's  talk,  there  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
boy's  reluctance  to  give  his  earnings 
to  his  parents  was  due  to  the  father's 
example  or  to  a  lack  of  consideration 
on  the  part  of  his  mother.  It  was 
pointed  out,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  father  is  apt  to  be  a  self-indul- 
gent man,  who  spends  a  large  part 
of  his  earnings  in  his  own  amuse- 
ments or  in  indulging  his  love  of 
drink,  tobacco,  or  the  theater.  Others 
felt  that  a  lack  of  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  boy's  mother,  leading 
her  to  refuse  him  innocent  amuse- 
ments, is  responsible  for  the  boy's  re- 
bellious spirit.  All  agreed  that  the 
friendy  visitor  can  do  much  to  ad- 
just the  family  differences  by  per- 
sonal influence  and  tactful  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  Tabor  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Boys' 
Club.  This  work  is  divided  into 
three  divisions — that  for  the  junior 
members,  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
down ;  for  those  in  the  intermediate 
division,  ranging  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  those 
in  the  senior  department,  including 
men  above  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  amusements  afforded  the 
junior  members  are  very  informal. 
The  little  boys  are  turned  loose  in 
their  part  of  the  building,  and  al- 
lowed to  amuse  themselves  in  their 
own  way.  They  choose  their  own 
games,  play  them  as  they  please,  and 


make  as  much  noise  as  they  like.  It 
is  believed  that  the  greatest  good  is 
accomplished  when  they  are  granted 
perfect  freedom  and  made  unre- 
strictedly happy.  They  do,  how- 
ever, take  up  games  of  a  more  seri- 
ous nature,  such  as  crokinole  and 
checkers.  The  attendance  in  this  de- 
partment is  very  large.  As  many 
as  4,000  have  been  entertained  in  one 
evening,  the  average  being  1,000. 

For  the  older  boys  there  are  clubs 
of  all  kinds,  devoted  to  all  sorts  of 
purposes,  principally  literature  and 
athletics.  This  department  is,  to  use 
Mr.  Tabor's  own  words,  "a  sort  of 
glorified  gang  system."  The  mem- 
bers of  a  street  gang  are  conferred 
with  and  asked  if  they  do  not  desire 
to  form  a  club.  They  say  they  do, 
and  a  room  is  assigned  to  them  and 
some  object  for  the  organization  is 
chosen.  The  young  man  placed  in 
charge  of  the  club  then  has  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  influence  the 
boys  for  good.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion Mr.  Tabor  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  men  who  had  gone  through 
the  different  departments  of  the 
Boys'  Club,  graduating  into  the 
senior  division,  were  not  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  the  junior  clubs,  but 
that  the  best  success  was  achieved  by 
men  whose  training  had  been  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  the 
boys  in  their  charge.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  leaders  of  clubs 
in  his  institution  are  college  men. 

The  men's  clubs  are  made  per- 
fectly free.  There  are  no  rules  save 
the  ordinary  ones  concerning  the 
destruction  of  property.  Books, 
papers,  and  games  are  furnished  to 
the  men,  and  thev  enjoy  them  in 
their  own  way.  Mr.  Tabor  con- 
cluded with  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  in  the 
city,  where  outdoor  sports  could  be 
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indulged  in  by  young  children  as 
well  as  by  those  of  a  larger  growth. 
The  address  by  Mr.  Jenkins  is 
given,  in  part,  below. 


NEWSBOYS,  BOOTBLACKS,  AND  YOUTHFUL 
VENDORS. 


BY   E.    FELLOWS  JENKINS. 


Much  has  been  done  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  to  ameliorate  and 
better  the  condition  of  those  youth- 
ful members  of  the  community  who 
engage  in  the  occupations  mentioned 
in  the  subject  to  be  presented  to  you. 

It  is  perhaps  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  you  that  during  the 
period  mentioned  the  streets  of  this 
city  were  infested  with  bootblacks 
and  youthful  vendors,  who  annoyed 
the  passer-by  with  the  cry  "Please 
Mister,  want  a  shine?"  or  "I  shine 
'em  up  for  three  cents  or  five  cents.'*. 
They  were  very  persistent  and  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  them  that  their 
business  was  one,  if  it  might  so  be 
called,  upon  which  depended  their 
own  future.  This  was  so  to  some 
extent,  but  behind  them  was  the 
"Padrone,"  or  master,  who  reaped 
the  benefit  of  their  efforts  to  induce 
patronage. 

Thanks  to  philanthropic  and  char- 
itable efforts  this  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent disappeared.  Few  are  now 
found  upon  our  streets.  Bootblack- 
ing  has  become  an  industry.  We 
find  upon  many  of  the  corners  of 
our  streets  a  man  who  has  a  station- 
ary chair  and  pays  a  rent  to  the 
property-owner  or  the  storekeeper 
for  the  privilege  of  placing  it  there. 
In  his  employ  are  one  or  more  boys 
or  youths  to  whom  he  pays  wages 
of  from  $2.50  to  $6  a  week.  In  the 
large  business  houses  are  found 
handsome   quarters    for   the   boot- 


blacks, in  charge  of  a  man  who  has- 
numerous  employees  at  fair,  and  in       ^ 
some  instances  very  liberal,  wages.       W 
Occasionally  we  fmd  a  boy   with 
a  box,  but  all  will  admit  there  are 
very  few  at  the  present  time  in  the 
city.     Who  of  us  can  say  that  the 
bootblacking  industry  can  be  bet- 
tered ? 

All  who  have  visited  London  and 
other  English  cities  have  noticed 
the  "bootblack  brigades,"  as  they  are 
called,  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union.  The  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  these  boys  are  said  to  amount 
to  about  $3.50.  They  combine  with 
that  industry  a  messenger  and  par- 
cel package  service.  Boys  engaged 
in  this  business  abroad  range  in  age 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  years. 
Some  of  them  occupy  the  lodging- 
houses  and  are  fed  at  restaurants 
under  the  supervision  of  the  union 
having  control  of  them,  others  lodge 
at  home.  It  is  in  contemplation,  I 
believe,  although  I  am  not  positively 
informed  in  regard  to  it,  to  appoint 
inspectors  of  these  boys  who  will 
see  that  they  are  justly  and  properly 
cared  for.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
on  two  or  three  occasions  to  be  pres- 
ent at  meetings  of  the  "Unions,"^ 
where  two  or  three  hundred  of  these 
boys  were  present  in  their  uniforms, 
and  certainly  a  more  happy-looking 
lot  of  youngsters  I  never  saw  to- 
gether. Whether  such  a  plan  would 
work  more  effectively  than  the  pres- 
ent system  in  our  city  is  a  question. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  shoe- 
blacking  industry  here  is  now  so- 
well  conducted  that  it  is  of  very  lit- 
tle detriment  to  the  boys  engaged 
therein.  I  have  known  many  so 
engaged  for  a  period  of  years,  who- 
have  saved  sufficient  money  to  re- 
turn to  Italy  and  buy  little  farms  or 
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places  of  their  own  and  settle  down 
comfortably  for  life,  and  several 
who  have  invested  their  savings  in 
this  city  in  some  other  industry. 

Now,  as  to  youthful  street  ven- 
dors. This  occupation  has  passed 
through  a  great  many  stages  within 
twenty  years.  Some  present  may 
remember  the  time  when  flower  girls 
were  seen  upon  the  street  imploring 
the  passer-by  to  purchase  their  wares; 
even  following  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
tossing  the  bouquets  up  in  their 
faces  and  demanding  that  they  pur- 
chase. Around  the  theaters  and 
hotels  at  night  could  be  found 
groups  of  g^rls  selling  not  only 
flowers  but  toothpicks  and  similar 
articles.  I  do  not  believe  girls  en- 
gaged in  similar  occupations  can  be 
found  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
at  the  present  time.  They  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  boy  who  peddled  shoe-laces, 
matches,    and    other    commodities, 
and    under    the  guise  of    peddling 
entered   a  store   with   a   basket   in 
which   he  secreted   whatever  came 
handy,    is   seldom    found   now.      I 
remember    an    occasion    when    the 
Society     for     the     Prevention     of 
Cruelty    to    Children    had    twenty- 
two  boys  in  its  custody.     A  gentle- 
man who  could   not  be  convinced 
that  peddling  induced  boys  to  com- 
mit   crime   asked    those   boys   how 
many  were  peddlers.     Eighteen  of 
the  twenty-two  held  up  their  hands. 
They  had  been  induced  to  steal  or 
had    fallen    into    temptation    while 
passing  through   stores   with   their 
wares.    The  Society  early  took  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  through  the  aid 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  as 
many  of  the  youthful  offenders  were 
of  that  nationality,caused  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Hebrew  papers  in  the  city 
the  fact  that  if  parents  permitted 
their  children  to  peddle,  in  violation 


of  the  law,  they  would  be  punished, 
and  the  child  perhaps  removed  from 
them.  This  undoubtedly  had  its  in- 
fluence in  clearing  the  streets  of 
many  youthful  offenders. 

Girls  now  seldom  engage  in  this 
occupation  except  it  be  those  of  one 
nationality,  the  Syrians.  When 
found  they  are  taken  in  charge  and 
their  parents  admonished. 

The  average  newsboy  is  sharp 
and  shrewd.  There  are  some  who 
loiter  in  the  street  at  a  late  hour, 
importuning  the  passer-by  to  buy  a 
paper,  simply  begging  under  the 
guise  of  peddling.  There  is  still  an- 
other boy  who  will  tell  how  the 
larger  boys  have  robbed  him  of  his 
papers,  or  that  he  has  lost  his  money 
and  dare  not  go  home,  or  that  he 
must  sell  a  large  stock  to  avoid  being 
punished  for  not  doing  so  when  he 
reaches  home.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  these  stories  are  untrue.  The 
boy  is  simply  trying  a  shrewd  game 
with  the  public. 

The  average  newsboy  does  not 
suffer  except  from  his  own  volition. 
He  is  well  housed,  well  clothed,  and 
v/ell  cared  for.  If  not,  his  case  is 
snon  brought  to  the  attention,  per- 
haps, of  the  police,  or  to  that  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children.  An 
officer  of  that  Society  is  immediately 
detailed  to  watch  for  him,  and  sooner 
or  later  he  is  taken  in  charge  and  his 
case  investigated.  If  his  parents  did 
force  him  to  sell  papers  while  im- 
properly clothed  or  at  improper 
incurs,  they  are  brought  before  the 
court  and  reprimanded  and  the  boy 
discharged  to  their  custody.  If  he 
is  found  the  second  time  in  a  similar 
condition,  he  is  taken  in  charge  and 
the  parent  is  likely  to  be  punished 
by  the  imposition  of  a  fine.  If  it  is 
an  aggravated  case  the  boy  may  be 
sent  to  some  institution  where  he,C 
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will  have  a  chance  to  learn  some- 
thing better  than  can  be  learned  on 
the  street. 

An  eflfort  has  been  made  in  other 
cities,  particularly  in  Boston,  to  con- 
trol the  street  newsboys  and  youth- 
ful vendors  by  a  license  system. 
(Acts  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  1892,  Chapter  331, 
amended  in  1900,  Chapter  i.)  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily successful. 


PENDIN6  LEGISUTION. 


In  addition  to  the  bills  noted  in 
Charities^  Febx-uary  8,  the  follow- 
ing, now  pending  in  the  Legislature, 
are  summarized  for  our  readers: 

By  Mr.  Audett :  Providing  for  Jhe 
appointment  of  factory  inspectors 
conversant  with  Yiddish,  German, 
and  Italian;  for  the  appointment,  in 
times  of  labor  troubles,  of  special 
unsalaried  factory  inspectors,  who 
shall  be  members  of  the  labor  unions 
concerned ;  prohibiting  working 
upon  white  goods  in  tenements  with- 
out a  factory  license ;  and  providing 
for  the  posting  in  workrooms  of 
certain  articles  of  the  factory  law 
in  the  language  spoken  by  the  work 
people. 

By  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  Senate: 
To  prohibit  males  under  eighteen 
and  females  under  twenty-one  from 
working  in  factories  before  six 
A.  M.  or  after  nine  p.  m.,  or  for  more 
than  ten  consecutive  hours  in  one 
day. 

By  Mr.  Trainor  in  the  Senate: 
To  prohibit  insuring  the  lives  of 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

By  Mr.  Darling  in  the  Senate: 
Permitting  the  Catholic  Protectory 
to  share  in  the  school  fund. 

By  Mr.  Hill  in  the  Senate:  Ex- 
empting three-story  tenement-houses 
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from  the  requirements  of  the  tene- 
ment-house law.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate: 
Permitting  the  Five  Points  Mission 
to  share  in  the  school  fund. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  in  the  Senate : 
To  permit  the  imposition  of  an  in- 
determinate sentence  in  the  case  of 
first  offenders  guilty  of  felony,  other 
than  murder  or  arson,  punishable  by 
a  term  of  more  than  five  years. 

By  Mr.  Adler  in  the  Assembly : 
Regulating  the  appointment,  grad- 
ing, and  pay  of  subordinate  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Correction  of 
New  York  City,  and  limiting  the 
appointing  power  of  a  subordinate 
temporarily  acting  as  Commissioner 
of  Correction. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzpatrick  in  the 
Assembly:  Providing  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  New  York  City  Hos- 
pitals. 

By  Mr.  Ash  in  the  Assembly:  To 
exempt  from  all  provisions  of  the 
tenement-house  law,  except  those  re- 
lating to  fire-escapes,  all  tenement- 
houses  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  and  Richmond,  which  were 
built  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  pres- 
ent law. 

By  Mr.  Slater  in  the  Senate: 
Providing  that  the  Hebrew  Shelter- 
ing Guardian  Society  of  New  York 
may  be  appointed  general  guardian 
of  any  child  under  its  care  and  con- 
trol. 
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The  An  el  ^^^  Untimely  death  of 
of  the  Tofflbt.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Salome 
Foster  in  the  hotel  fire 
in  New  York,  February  22,  is  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  all  who  have 
known  of  her  unselfish  ministrations 
to  women  who  are  in  prison. 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington, 
at  Grace  Church,  on  Sunday, 
eulogized  Mrs.  Foster,  speaking 
from  the  text  *1  was  in  prison  and 
ye  came  unto  me.''  Part  of  his  ser- 
mon was  as  follows: 

"In  the  early  morning  of  yester- 
day, through  the  fire,  out  into  the 
world  that  lies  beyond  the  fire,  out 
into  the  green  pastures  where  the 
still  waters  are,  oiit  into  the  land  of 
pure  delight/  there  passed  a  woman 
whose  word  as  to  the  inner  meaning 
of  this  particular  passage  of  Holy 
Scripture  I  would  as  soon  have  taken 
as  that  of  the  ablest  theologian  and 
critic  of  them  all.  She  knew  by 
heart  what  the  most  of  us  only  know 
by  head.  We  are  waiting  to  wel- 
come a  prince,  but  I  confess  that 
what  appeals  to  me  more  strongly  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  just  said  good- 
by  to  an  angel. 

"The  angel  of  the  Tombs  men 
called  her.  A  strange  epithet,  and  to 
one  who  knew  nothing  of  our  city's 
ways  and  woes  an  unintelligible  one. 
but  what  it  meant  our  judges  know, 
our  prosecuting  officers  know :  ves, 
189 


best  of  all,  those  poor  creatures  know 
by  whose  suflfrage  this  unique  order 
of  merit  was  created  and  conferred. 
It  was  they  who  named  her  'angel,' 
they  whose  dwelling-place  was  the 
Tombs,  and  into  whose  dark  lives 
she  came  as  a  messenger  of  light." 

The  Luna  ^^^  Lunacy  bill— to  the 
*Biii."'*^  character  of  which  we 
have  called  repeated  at- 
tention during  the  past  few  weeks — 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
insanity  law  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  There  we  might  have  been 
content  to  allow  it  to  remain  without 
further  comment  until  the  injury  to 
the  insane  which  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
mote has  shown  itself,  except  that 
executive  approval  of  the  bill  is  ac- 
companied by  an  extraordinary, 
memorandum  which  simply  cannot 
be  ignored.  We  challenge  any  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  to  read  this  docu- 
ment and  the  statement  which  has 
been  published  in  response  to  it  by 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Assoc'ation 
and  say  whether  he  has  been  able  to 
retain  any  admiration  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Governor  and  the 
majority  of  the  Senators  and  As- 
semblymen have  borne  themselves 
in  this  matter  toward  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  the  wards  of  the 
Emnire  state. 

Here,  at  last,  are  the  reasons  50 
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jealously  guarded  while  legislators 
were  casting  their  votes ;  so""  confi- 
dently accepted  on  faith  by  the  re- 
sponsible representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  not  the  patience  even 
to  enumerate  them.  Point  by  point 
they  have  been  met,  as  it  was  known, 
from  the  samples  which  were  put 
forward  in  advance,  that  they  would 
be.     There  is  nothing  in  them. 

The  Governor  apparently  believes 
that  the  splendid  and  overwhelming 
storm  of  protest  which  has  swept 
over  the  state  is  "manufactured," 
and  that  it  will  soon  "blow  over." 
Time  will  show  whether  this  is  a 
sound  forecast.  The  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  has  shown,  at 
any  rate,  conclusively  within  three 
days  of  the  filing  of  the  memoran- 
dum, that  there  is  nothing  substantial 
in  the  argument  for  the  bill;  has 
shown  it  with  a  painstaking  and 
crushing  exhaustiveness,  and  with 
a  moderation  of  expression  which, 
considering  the  provocation  to 
stronger  language,  excites  our  pro- 
found admiration. 

^^^  There  has  been  intro- 
Tenemoiit  duced  at  Albany  a  bill 
embodymg  the  views  of 
the  Tenement-house  Department  as 
to  the  amendments  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  necessary  or  advis- 
able in  the  act  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  last  year  applica- 
ble to  New  York  City  and  Buffalo. 
Commissioner  de  Forest  in  an  inter- 
view has  said : 

"The  amendments  proposed  by 
this  bill  are  the  result  of  conferences 
held  with  leading  builders  and  real 
estate  men,  as  well  as  with  repre- 
sentatives of  building  and  real  estate 
interests  and  of  the  owners  of  old 
tenements.  The  amendments  involve 
no  departure  from  the  principles  un- 


derlying the  reformatory  bill  enacted 
last  winter.  Many  of  them  are 
slight — in  some  instances  merely 
verbal  to  make  the  intention  of  the 
act  clear  beyond  any  perad venture. 
As  an  illustration  of  slight  amend- 
ment— the  law  called  for  'ground* 
or  'wire'  glass  to  light  dark  hall- 
ways in  existing  tenements.  It  was 
urged  that  other  translucent  glass 
might  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
and  the  amendment  in  this  particular 
simply  permits  other  translucent 
glass  to  be  used,  as  well  as  ground 
glass.  Among  the  more  important 
changes  are  the  following: 

"Permitting  stores  and  halls  in 
new  buildings  to  cover  the  courts 
on  the  ground  floor,  and,  on  corner 
lots,  to  even  cover  the  yard.  The 
light  and  ventilation  of  the  living 
rooms  upon  the  open  courts,  above 
the  stores,  will  not  be  affected  by 
having  these  courts  begin  at  the 
second  story.  Permitting  fire-es- 
capes at  either  front  or  rear,  at  the 
option  of  the  owner,  where  apart- 
ments run  through  from  front  to 
rear.  Doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  the  fireproof  construction 
of  stairways,  stair  hall  enclosures, 
etc.,  in  tenement-houses  not  over 
three  stories  and  cellar  in  height. 
Under  the  law  in  force  previous  to 
the  enactment  of  the  new  tenement- 
house  law  in  1 90 1,  such  fireproof 
construction  was  not  required  in 
these  low  buildings.  The  additional 
cost  of  this  fireproofing,  which  is 
represented  as  being  about  $1,500 
per  house,  will,  for  business  reasons, 
prevent  the  erection  of  many  such 
tenements,  which  usually  contain 
not  more  than  two  families  on  a 
floor.  The  risk  of  loss  of  life  by 
fire  in  such  low  buildingfs  is  much 
less  than  in  high  building^,  and  we 
think  it  important  to  encourage  th^ 
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construction  of  these  low  tenements 
in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  elsewhere. 

"The  new  law  prevented  the  oc- 
cupation of  rooms  in  old  buildings 
which  opened  upon  courts  or  shafts 
less  than  twenty-five  square  feet  in 
area,  and  which  did  not  open  to  the 
sky  without  roof  or  skylight.  This 
involved  the  burden  of  considerable 
expense  to  house-owners  where 
there  were  courts  or  shafts  of  less 
dimensions  or  with  skylights  by 
which  substantial  ventilation  could 
be  obtained.  These  old  courts  or 
shafts  are  so  many  in  number  and  so 
varied  in  kind  that  it  is  proposed 
to  add  a  proviso  to  the  new  law 
whereby  rooms  opening  upon  them 
may,  nevertheless,  be  occupied  if 
adequate  light  and  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided in  such  manner  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  department.  Except 
for  such  proviso,  it  has  been  urged 
that  old  shafts,  varying  but  slightly 
in  dimensions  or  ventilation  from 
those  required  by  the  act,  might 
have  to  be  replaced  by  new  shafts 
at  very  great  expense  to  owners, 
and  without  corresponding  benefit. 

"The  amendatory  act  by  no  means 
covers  all  the  amendments  that  have 
been  proposed  by  builders  and  lot- 
owners.  It  is  believed,  however,  to 
meet  the  views  of  many  who,  while 
fully  appreciating  the  necessity  for 
the  new  tenement-house  law,  have 
thought  that  some  of  its  provisions 
worked  undue  hardship  to  their  in- 
terests without  any  corresponding 
gain  to  tenement-house  dwellers." 

The  Nezv   York   Herald 

ifJ^jSiuilior   advocates    the    establish- 

^^2{J^     ment  of  a  private  hospital 

in    New    York    for    the 

treatment    of    small-pox    patients. 

"The  proposed  institution,"  says  the 

Herald,  "should  not  be  one  for  the 


rich,  but  should  be  within  the  reach 
of  persons  of  moderate  means  who 
are  willing  to  pay  fair  sums  for 
reasonable  accommodations,  ordi- 
nary comforts,  and  proper  medical 
treatment."  The  demand  appears  to 
rest  upon  the  belief  that  the  care  sup- 
plied in  the  Hospital  for  Contagious 
Diseases  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Health  on  North  Brother  Island  is 
unsatisfactory,  reference  being  made 
to  "dreadful  tales  of  privation" 
which  are  "not  only  harrowing,  but 
almost  past  belief."  We  also  have 
heard  these  tales  and  have  had  oc- 
casion in  the  past  to  place  some  of 
them  before  the  Board  of  Health,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  remedy 
for  any  abuses  of  this  kind  lies  in 
establishing  a  new  hospital  in  which 
a  few  favored  patients  may  be 
treated.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  hospital  might  indeed  be  a  blessing, 
and  it  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  dis- 
courage so  commendable  a  project. 
Whether  it  is  undertaken  or  not, 
however,  there  should  be  no  cessa- 
tion in  the  demand  for  the  greatest 
humanity  and  the  best  medical  care 
in  the  hospital  where  the  poor  who 
are  afflicted  by  small-pox  must  be 
treated.  The  present  city  charter 
places  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  Health  De- 
partment upon  a  single  commis- 
sioner. That  responsibility  is  very 
great,  including  not  only  that  of  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  prevent 
epidemics  from  small-pox  and  other 
contagious  diseases,  but  also  that  of 
caring  humanely  and  according  to 
the  highest  medical  standards  for 
those  who  are  isolated. 

In  the  meantime  the  Commissioner 
of  Health  has  set  on  foot  a  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic hospital  for  contagious  diseases 
in  each  of  the  five  boroughs  of  the 
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city.  This  would  be  a  thoroughly 
sensible  and  practical  measure  of  re- 
lief from  the  worst  features  of  the 
existing  situation. 

The    first    New    Jersey 
clfnVflnw.    State      Conference      of 
,  Charities  and  Correction, 

which  is  reported  at  length  in  the 
present  number  of  Charities,  was 
a  successful  meeting  of  the  charity 
workers  of  the  state.  The  methods 
of  enlisting  interest  in  the  Confer- 
ence were  in  some  respects  unique, 
and  the  success  attained  should  com- 
mend them  to  the  consideration  of 
charity  workers  who  may  contem- 
plate a  similar  undertaking  in  any 
state  which  has  not  yet  organized  a 
conference.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  public  press  enters  upon 
a  discussion  of  charity  problems 
bespeaks  an  awakening  public  inter- 
est in  the  intelligent  administration 
of  charitable  institutions  and  a  de- 
sire to  make  use  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  charity  work.  The  value  of 
a  state  conference  in  arousing  and 
directing  such  a  discussion  and  aid- 
ing in  the  elimination  of  political 
interference  in  the  administration  of 
public  charities  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. The  state  conference  be- 
comes a  power  in  any  state  by  pro- 
viding a  means  for  effective  co- 
operation of  charitable  interests. 

The  bill  for  the  restric- 
^"thlsSuth!"  tion  of  child  labor  in  the 

cotton  mills  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  rejected  again, 
the  House  refusing  to  concur 
with  the  Senate,  as  was  the 
case  a  year  ago.  A  decided  advance 
in  public  sentiment,  however,  was 
indicated  in  the  House  vote,  which 
this  year  was  fifty-two  to  fifty-four. 
A  year  ago  only  thirty-two  members 
of  the  House  favored  the  measure. 


This  year,  too,  the  bill  was  given 
more  consideration. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  COMING  NATIONAL 
CONTCRCNCL 

The  following  communications 
are  self-explanatory,  that  from  the 
general  secretary  being  in  response 
to  a  request  from  the  Editor  of 
,  Charities  for  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  led  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  select  Detroit  for  the  next 
session  of  the  Conference. 
To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

Permitme  to  say  on  behalf  of  those 
in  this  state  who  are  interested  in 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  that  it  created  no  lit- 
tle surprise  on  reading  a  despatch  in 
to-day's  local  paper  stating  that  the 
executive  committee  had  for  cause 
changed  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  from  Milwaukee  to 
Detroit,  Mich.  I  must  say  I  con- 
sider it  an  insult  to  those  interested 
in  the  Conference  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  believe  that  the  executive 
committee  should  have  been  gov- 
erned by  the  popular  vote  taken  at 
the  meeting  of  time  and  place  in 
Washington,  and  if  they  refer  to  the 
minutes  of  that  meeting  they  will 
certainly  find  that  Portland,  Ore., 
was  a  close  second  in  the  race,  and 
that  Detroit,  Mich.,  had  not  even 
tendered  an  invitation.  After  the 
first  ballot,  Milwaukee  and  Port- 
land, Ore.,  were  the  only  cities 
left  in  the  field  and  it  was 
by  a  very  small  majority  that 
Milwaukee  won.  I  think  that  the 
executive  committee  should  have  in- 
quired into  the  capability  of  Portland 
to  receive  the  Conference  before  giv- 
ing it  to  some  city  that  had  not  even 
presented  an  invitation  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

Does  the  executive  committee  con- 
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sider  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  so  in- 
significant that  it  cares  little  for  its 
co-operation  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  should  meet  where  it 
can  do  the  most  good.  I  am  certain 
that  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union 
that  needs  the  helpful  influence  of  a 
conference  more  than  here. 

A  great  deal  was  said  by  Milwau- 
kee and  other  cities  before  the  com- 
mittee of  time  and  place  at  Washing- 
ton respecting  the  beautiful  scenery 
and  the  points  of  interest  and  other 
advantages  which  would  insure  dele- 
gates a  good  time.  I  must  say  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  Na- 
tional Conference  was  an  institution 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  a  so- 
cial outing  annually  for  its  delegates, 
rather  than  a  means  to  improve  the 
charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States.  I  so 
stated  at  the  meeting  and  was 
pleased  to  see  by  the  result  of  the 
ballot  that  I  was  mistaken  and  that 
the  members  amounting  to  nearly 
a  majority  of  those  who  are  sent  de- 
sired to  assist  our  state  by  holding 
their  Conference  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land in  1902. 

Sincerely  regretting  and  protest- 
ing against  the  injustice  done  the 
state  of  Oregon  by  naming  an  east- 
em  city  for  the  next  meeting,  I  sub- 
scribe myself,  Yours  respectfully, 
W.  T.  Gardner. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Conference  met  in  Chicago 
on  January  13.  There  were  present 
at  the  meeting,  in  addition  to  the 
president,  Alexander  Johnson,  L.  D. 
Drake,  S.  G.  Smith,  C.  O.  Merica, 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  R.  Brinker- 
hoflf,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson,  H.  H. 


Hart,  C.  L.  Stonaker,  and  E.  P. 
Bicknell.  All  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  officers  of  the  Conference 
and  the  Milwaukee  committee  was 
laid  before  the  executive  committee 
and  a  full  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  officers  of 
the  Conference  in  securing  a  full 
compliance  by  the  Milwaukee  peo- 
ple with  the  requirements  of  the 
Conference  was  made.  The  execu- 
tive committee  realized  fully  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  chang- 
ing the  place  of  meeting — they  real- 
ized, too,  their  responsibility  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference.  After 
the  matter  had  been  thus  fully  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  the  matter 
of  time  and  place  was  left  to  a  com- 
mittee of  four,  to  be  composed  of 
the  president,  secretary,  and  two 
other  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. It  was  understood  that  this 
subcommittee  should  endeavor,  even 
at  that  late  date,  to  so  adjust  mat- 
ters in  Milwaukee  as  would  make 
a  change  of  place  unnecessary,  pro- 
viding the  matter  could  be  so  adjust- 
ed without  jeopardizing  too  far  the 
interests  of  the  Conference.  The 
subcommittee  was  directed,  in  the 
event  that  Milwaukee  should  be 
dropped,  to  select  as  a  place  of  meet- 
ing some  city  in  the  middle  west. 

Three  of  the  four  members  of  the 
subcommittee  remained  in  Chicago 
the  day  following  the  adjournment 
of  the  executive  committee  in  order 
that  they  might  hear  definitely  from 
the  fourth  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Merica,  who  had  gone  the 
evening  before  to  Milwaukee.  It 
was  not  until  definite  word  had  been 
received  from  Mr.  Merica,  advising 
that  Milwaukee  be  dropped,  that  the 
subcommitee  gave  serious  considera- 
tion to  other  cities.  Of  all  the  cities 
considered  by  the  committee,  Detroit, 
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seemed  to  have  the  preference. 
These  cities  included  Indianapolis, 
Qeveland,  Columbus,  and  Detroit 

Denver's  representative  on  the 
executive  committee  offered  to  wire 
Denver,  feeling  that  its  citizens 
would  be  glad  to  accept  the  Confer- 
ence even  at  so  late  a  date  but  the 
committee  did  not  feel  justified  in 
going  so  far  west  this  year. 

I  believe  that  each  member  of  the 
executive  committee  at  Chicago  felt 
that  it  would  be  only  just  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  to  select 
a  place  of  meeting  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  that  originally  designated  by 
the  Conference  itself.  Much  prelim- 
inary work  upon  the  part  of  standing 
committees,  state  delegates  and 
others  interested  in  the  Conference 
had  been  already  inaugurated,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  meeting 
would  be  held  in  Milwaukee. 

The  necessary  but  nevertheless 
hazardous  change  in  the  secretary- 
ship in  the  midst  of  the  Conference 
year  doubtless  had  weight  also  in  de- 
termining the  committee  to  follow 
as  closely  as  it  could  the  original 
program. 

I  deeply  regret  that  any  of  our 
friends  in  the  far  west  should  feel 
that  any  slight  had  been  placed  upon 
them  in  the  selection  of  Detroit,  and 
in  expressing  this  regret  I  feel  as- 
sured that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of 
the  president  of  the  Conference,  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  executive  committee.  The  com- 
mittee was  governed,  I  am  sure,  by 
what  they  felt  to  be  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Conference,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  our  western  mem- 
bers understand  fully  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  they  will  give  it  their 
approval. 

TOSEPH    P.    BYERS. 


FilUC  BATHS  nm  MEW  YNk  CITY. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  president  of 
the  borough  of  Manhattan,  has  shown 
an  intelligent  and  commendable  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  public  baths. 
From  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  Borough,  from  the 
experience  which  New  York  City 
has  already  gained,  and  from  the  in- 
formation now  available  upon  this 
subject,  practical  results  in  the  near 
future  may  confidently  be  expected. 
On  February  25,  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  submitted  to  Mr. 
Cantor  a  valuable  report  based  upon 
the  experience  of  the  Association 
in  conducting  the  People's  Baths 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  upon 
an  investigation  of  public  baths  in 
other  cities. 

At  the  present  time,  in  addition 
to  the  one  municipal  bath  house  at 
324  Rivington  Street,  which  is  open 
all  the  year,  and  the  fifteen  river 
baths  open  in  summer,  there  are  in 
the  Borough,  the  People's  Baths, 
and  several  smaller  baths  main- 
tained by  private  organizations, 
where  a  fee  not  larger  than  five  cents 
is  charged  for  the  use  of  soap  and 
towel.  The  success  of  public  baths, 
those  charging  a  small  fee  as  well 
as  those  entirely  free,  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  in  all 
cities  where  they  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  report  discusses  (i)  type 
of  building;  (2)  cost  of  construc- 
tion; (3)  cost  of  maintenance;  and 
(4)  number,  location,  and  cost  of 
sites. 

In  order  to  be  available  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  bathers, 
a  public  bath  building  must,  obvi- 
ously, be  located  in  the  center  of  a 
densely  populated  distoet.     In  such 
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districts  land  is  costly.  Each  build- 
ing ought,  therefore,  to  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  provide  the  largest  pos- 
sible bathing  capacity  on  the  small- 
est possible  site.  There  ought,  also, 
to  be  a  proper  subdivision  of  bathing 
compartments  as  between  men  and 
women.  Such  materials  ought  to  be 
used  as  will  permit  the  highest  de- 
gree of  sanitary  cleanliness,  and  as 
will  at  the  same  time  render  each 
building  attractive  and  its  bathing 
compartments  cheerful  and  inviting. 
With  these  requirements  in  mind 
plans  are  presented  for  two  types  of 
bath  buildings,  one  to  occupy  a  lot 
25  by  100,  and  one  to  occupy  a  lot 
50  by  100.  These  plans  provide 
solely  for  bathing,  on  the  under- 
standing that  public  laundry  facili- 
ties, gymnasiums,  and  social  rooms 
are  not  in  contemplation  under  exist- 
ing law. 

The  report  contains  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, including  an  interesting 
table  showing  the  comparative  cost 
per  bathing  compartment  of  the  two 
plans  submitted  by  the  Association, 
the  existing  Riyington  Street  bath, 
the  People's  Baths,  and  three  public 
baths  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  There  is  given  also  an 
itemized  estimate  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, both  in  the  aggregate  and 
per  bathing  compartment. 

Dividing  the  entire  borough  into 
three  sections,  the  report  specifies  six 
sites  below  Houston  Street,  seven 
locations  above  Houston  Street  on 
the  East  Side,  and  four  above  Hous- 
ton on  the  west  side  as  suitable  lo- 
cations for  both  houses.  These  se- 
lections were  based  on  a  study  of  the 
statistics  of  population  in  each  sec- 
tion, personal  visits  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  houses 
and  tenements.  From  the  estimated 
values  of  lots  25  by  100  feet  and 


50  by  100  feet  in  each  location,  it 
appears  that  the  cheapest  site  of  the 
smaller  size  recommended  would 
cost  $8,000.  The  most  expensive 
of  larger  size  would  cost  $57,000, 
The  entire  cost  of  these  sixteen  ad- 
ditional sites  (25  by  100)  is  esti- 
mated at  $267,000,  and  of  the  build- 
ings for  lots  of  this  size,  $695,072, 
making  a  total  cost  of  $962,072. 
The  annual  maintenance  of  sixteen 
such  buildings  at  $12,975  each  would 
be  $207,600.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Association,  however,  the  larger 
site  and  building  is  more  economical 
of  construction  and  maintenance. 
The  cost  of  such  buildings  would  be^ 
for  construction,  $1,782,600,  and  for 
maintenance,  $331,280,  or  $20,705. 
each.  The  Association  urges  that 
the  city  should  proceed  at  once  to» 
develop  its  public  bath  system  hy 
building  baths  that  will  be  open  the 
entire  year,  it  being  inadvisable  to* 
increase  the  number  of  floating  baths 
on  account  of  the  pollution  of  the 
river  waters  by  sewage.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  sixteen  bath  buildings  lo- 
cated in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sites  indicated  would  provide  an  ade- 
quate system  for  the  present  needs. 
If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  the 
immediate  establishment  of  this  en- 
tire system  would  make  too  great 
demands  upon  the  city's  treasury, 
the  Association  recommends  that  at 
least  three  baths  be  erected  per  year,, 
one  being  located  in  each  of  the  three 
sections  into  which  the  Association 
has  divided  the  territory  of  the 
borough. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PHIUIfTliROPIC 
WORK. 

JUNE    16   TO  JULY   26.    1902 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work  will  be  conducted  under  th^ 
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auspices  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  New  York  City,  June 
16  to  July  26,  1902.  The  purpose 
of  the  school  is  to  give  to  those  who 
expect  to  enter  the  field  whether  as 
paid  workers  or  as  volunteers  a  prac- 
tical introduction  to  life  among  the 
poor  in  New  York,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  methods  used  there  and 
elsewhere  to  make  conditions  more 
tolerable.  Leaders  in  the  charitable 
work  of  different  cities,  including 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  and  Chicago,  will  take  part 
in  the  program.  Sections  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  treatment,  of 
needy  families  in  their  homes,  child- 
saving,  medical  charities,  the  institu- 
tional care  of  adults,  and  neighbor- 
hood improvements,  such  as  settle- 
ment work  and  tenement  reform. 
Students  will  be  assigned  to  district 
work  under  the  direction  of  agents  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Visits  will  be  made  to  some  of  the 
institutions  whose  work  illustrates 
the  topic  from  day  to  day.  Several 
of  those  taking  the  course  in  pre- 
vious years  have  found  residence  in 
the  social  settlements. 

Persons  are  eligible  to  membership 
who  are  college  graduates  or  who 
have  had  one  year's  experience  in 
philanthropic  work.  Several  satis- 
factory registrations  are  already 
filed.  Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  director 
of  the  school,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City,  will 
furnish  information  on  request. 


ORGANIZED  CHARITY. 

We  have  received  a  letter 
a      resident      of 


Organized       . 
Charity  In       from 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  who  has 
been  active  not  only  in  the  local  char- 
itable work  of  that  city  but  in  the 
National  Conference.  We  hope  that 
letter  will  bring  some  adequate  re- 
sponse of  the  kind  that  will  enable 


those  who  are  actively  interested  in 
Omaha  to  change  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  depicted  in  the  let- 
ter. In  reply  to  an  inquiry  our  cor- 
respondent writes : 

"It  is  true  that  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Omaha  was  disbanded 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  that  at  the 
present  there  seems  very  little  hope 
of  reorganization.  The  cause  for 
disbanding  the  society  was  indebted- 
ness which  had  steadily  accumulated 
for  three  years  or  more,  and  which 
brought  the  organization  into  such 
disrepute  in  the  city  that  the  people 
generally  withdrew  their  financial 
support.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
deep  regret  to  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  charitable  work. 

**The  present  winter  has  been  one 
of  the  old-time  confusion  and  dupli- 
cation of  charities  without  system. 
It  should,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  during  my  residence  in  Omaha, 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  there 
has  not  been  a  winter  when  there 
were  so  few  calls  for  outdoor  relief. 
Strange  to  say,  very  little  has  been 
given,  and  I  am  confident  no  one  has 
suffered.  This  outdoor  relief  has 
been  largely  administered  through 
the  police  authorities  and  also  by 
church  societies.  Allow  me  to  men- 
tion also,  that  the  county  has  done  a 
good  deal  of  charitable  work  during 
the  winter. 

"I  see  no  prospect  of  reorganiza- 
tion for  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Omaha,  unless  some  one  can  come 
into  this  city  with  time  and  interest 
to  brine:  it  about  and  serve  the  so- 
ciety as  secretary.  In  my  judgment 
this  is  the  present  greatest  diflRculty. 
We  are  without  any  one  who  can 
fill  the  place  of  secretary." 

The  Charities  Record  for 
inNew^York  February     contains     re- 
views of  the  annual   re- 
ports of  the  societies  for  organizing 
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charity  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston.  "The  most  noteworthy 
work  of  the  New  York  society," 
says  the  reviewer,  "has  been  done  in 
raising  conditions  of  living,  in  edu- 
cating public  opinion.  .  .  .  The 
society  has  been  active  in  working 
for  all  good  legislation,  and  opposing 
bad  l^slation,  affecting  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  exists.  It  also  has 
been  doing  unique  and  most  note- 
worthy work  in  editing  and  publish- 
ing Charities,  and  in  maintaining 
each  summer  the  School  in  Philan- 
thropic Work.  In  doing  that,  it  has 
helped  itself  and  many  other  charita- 
ble agencies  and  individuals." 


In  Bofton. 


In  Chictfo* 


The  strength  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Boston 
lies  "in  its  training  of  workers,  both 
paid  and  volunteer,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment, chiefly  through  the  district  or- 
ganizations, of  families  in  need,  or 
likely,  without  friendly  interest,  to  fall 
into  destitution;"  while  the  domi- 
nant note  of  the  report  of 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Charities  is  discovered  to  be  co-op- 
eration. The  Record  thinks  that  the 
statement  in  the  Chicago  report  that 
the  Bureau  "is  prepared  to  make  in- 
vestigations for  all  charitable  agen- 
cies," and  the  analogy  used  between 
centralization  in  business  and  cen- 
tralization in  charity,  will  raise  ques- 
tions to  which  leaders  in  charity 
work  may  not  give  the  same  an- 
swers. The  main  question  is,  of 
course,  as  the  Record  says:  "What 
method  will,  in  a  given  community, 
be  in  the  long  run  the  most  educa- 
tional to  charity  workers  and  public 
opinion." 

.   ^  ^       An  inadvertent  statement 

In  Cyba.       .  ^         a.*  r 

m  our  recent  notice  of 
the  Cuban  Conference  of  Charities 
and    Correction    much    belies    the 


benevolence  of  the  Cuban  people. 
This  is  the  statement  that  there  are 
no  strictly  private  charities  in  Cuba. 
This,  we  are  informed  on  excellent 
authority,  is  incorrect.  The  impres- 
sion which  our  correspondent  meant 
to  convey  will  be  explained  in  a  let- 
ter which  we  hope  to  receive  in  time 
for  publication  in  Charities  of  next 
week. 

THE  WARFARE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

Ayttrtiia  ^  puWic  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Melbourne,  Australia,  December  2, 
1901,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
a  society  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  tuberculosis.  The  gathering 
numbered  1,500.  The  Governor- 
General  presided  and  a  number  of 
earnest  addresses  were  delivered. 
By  resolution  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  organize  a  Victorian  As- 
sociation for  the  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  Consumption  on  the  lines 
of  the  National  Association  of  Great 
Britain.  The  objects  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Association  will  be  largely 
educational.  Information  about 
tuberculosis  and  the  efforts  for  its 
prevention  and  cure  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  collected,  popu- 
lar literature  will  be  freely  distrib- 
uted, and  lectures  and  addresses 
given  by  approved  persons.  It  is  ex- 
pected also  that  work  of  education 
will  be  extended  to  mtmicipal  au- 
thorities, hospital  committees,  and 
other  kinds  of  public  bodies.  At- 
tempts will  be  made  to  establish 
branch  associations  in  the  populous 
centers  of  the  province. 

Secretary  J.  W.  Hurty  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Indiana  strongly  advocates  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  state  sanatorium  for 
the  treatment  of  consumption.  ^^V^ 
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actual  census  he  finds  that  the  num- 
ber of  consumptives  now  being  cared 
for  in  poorhouses  and  by  outdoor 
township  relief  in  Indiana  is  not  less 
than  1,500.  The  actual  number  in 
poorhouses  is  220.  "We  are  now 
taking  care  of  these  unfortunates," 
he  says,  "in  an  extravagant  and  un- 
scientific way,  so  the  proposition  to 
care  for  them  in  a  state  sanatorium 
is  not  a  proposition  to  spend  more 
money  but  to  save  it  Under  the 
present  system  every  one  cared  for 
is  certain  to  die;  in  a  sanatorium 
twenty-five  per  cent  would  be  saved. 
At  present  every  house  where  an  in- 
digent consumptive  is  received,  and 
every  poorhouse  also,  is  being  in- 
fected with  the  disease.  These 
houses  will  in  the  future  produce 
other  consumptives  to  be  cared  for 
at  public  expense.  Thus  we  increase 
disease  and  pauperism,  and  this  is 
foolishness  and  extravagance." 

This  hospital  was  opened 

HoWi  tor  ^^^  y^^s  ^^^  ^^  ^  "^^" 
contumptUttt.  sectarian  and  purely  char- 
itable institution,  abso- 
lutely no  pay  patients  being  received. 
During  its  history  the  hospital  has 
received  some  three  hundred  pa- 
tients, of  whom  two-thirds  have  been 
discharged  so  much  improved  that 
they  have  been  able  to  return  to  their 
vocations.  The  hospital  has  on  its 
staf?  the  most  prominent  physicians 
of  Denver.  In  New  York  its  affairs 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  local  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Simon  Guggenheim  is 
chairman.  The  president  is  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Grabf elder  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
the  secretary  Mr.  Alfred  Mueller  of 
Denver.  The  hospital  is  built  on 
the  pavilion  plan.  Mr.  Guggen- 
heim's sons  are  now  building  a  pavil- 
ion to  be  known  as  the  Guggenheim 
pavilion,  which  will  cost  $30,000. 
The  patients  are  kept  in  the  open  air 


all  the  time,  and  are  provided  with 
excellent  food.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  a  patient  to  gain  ten  pounds 
a  week  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
treatment.  The  per  capita  cost  per 
day  is  $1.10. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  was  held  January  2y. 
It  was  reported  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  hospital  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $37,586.55  for  the 
general  fund  and  $25,521.55  to  the 
building  fund.  The  disbursements 
were  $32,453.86  and  $1 8,00a 
respectively.  Fifty-eight  patients 
were  in  the  hospital  on  January  i, 
1901,  121  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  11 1  were  discharged^ 
and  6  died,  leaving  62  in  the 
hospital  on  January  i,  1902.  More 
buildings  are  needed  to  provide  suit- 
able quarters  for  the  resident  staff 
and  nurses  and  to  provide  for  the 
separation  of  the  male  from  the  fe- 
male patients.  It  was  decided  that 
every  patient  must  first  pass  a  local 
examination  before  he  can  even  be 
considered  for  admission  to  the  Den- 
ver hospital.  The  amount  pre- 
scribed for  the  endowment  of  beds 
for  the  hospital  was  reduced  from 
$5,000  to  $1,000. 

A  joint  conference  of  the 
fJ'iH!"v-.T  Municipal    Sanatorium 

lOr  NttW  TOFK     ^^  .      * 

City.  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine was  held  on  February  19,  with 
delegates  from  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  Belle- 
vue  and  allied  hospitals.  It  is  prob- 
able that  as  a  result  of  this  confer- 
ence a  movement  will  be  imdertakctt 
for  the  erection  of  a  local  sanatorium 
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for  the  treatment  of  incipient  tuber- 
culosis, at  an  initial  expense  of  $300,- 
000.  Its  benefits  either  will  be  lim- 
ited to  those  tmable  to  pay  anything, 
or  possibly  extended  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  a  maximum  sum 
of  ten  dollars  a  week.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  has  already 
made  tentative  provision  for  the  iso- 
lation of  tuberculous  patients  in  a 
distinct  hospital.  If  the  present 
movement  is  successful,  the  hospital 
conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Charities  will  probably  deal  chiefly 
with  advanced  cases.  The  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
mtmicipal  sanatorium  will,  of  course, 
need  to  be  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

THE  DCUNQUENT. 

g^^        The  executive  committee 

In  PHton     of  the  Prison  Association 

MmiuMf^un.  ^^  New  York  has  just 

made  its  fifty-seventh  annual  report 
to  the  Legislature.  The  report  calls 
attention  to  recent  legislation  enact- 
ing the  probation  law,  the  parole  law 
and  the  extension  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  It  urges  the  exten- 
sion of  the  reformatory  system  and 
approves  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  of 
a  reformatory  for  misdemeanants. 
It  likewise  approves  of  the  plan 
of  the  Commission  for  rebuilding 
Sing  Sing  prison.  In  regard  to  the 
economical  administration  of  our 
prison  system  the  Association  offers 
various  suggestions.  It  deprecates 
unnecessary  expense  in  prisoh  con- 
struction, such  as  has  been  lavished 
on  the  new  Tombs  prison  in  New 
York  which  cost  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  was  contemplated  by  the 
original  architect.  But  in  considering 
the  question  of  economy  we  are 
warned  to  be  aware  of  a  short-sighted 
policy  which  sacrifices  a  permanent 


good  for  a  temporary  reputation  for 
retrenchment.  Among  ways  in 
which  the  penal  system  of  the  state 
can  be  more  economically  adminis- 
tered the  report  mentions  the  proper 
co-ordination  and  centralization  of 
authority ;  the  abolition  of  the  waste- 
ful practice  of  short  sentences  for 
habitual  criminals,  the  extension  of 
the  probation  system,  and  the  further 
development  of  the  system  of  prison 
industries  protecting  it  by  all  inter- 
ference from  agitators  who  speak  not 
in  the  interest  of  labor  and  economy, 
but  in  the  name  of  idleness  and  ex- 
travagance. "As  labor  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  elements  in  the 
education  and  reformation  of  the 
prisoner  its  intelligent  and  thoroueh 
application  in  a  prison  system  may 
be  so  made  as  to  secure  the  chief  end 
without  laying  any  extra  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  In  the  interest  of 
economy  therefore  all  propositions  to 
further  limit  the  field  of  remunera- 
tive labor  of  prisoners  should  be 
strenuously  resisted." 

Attention  has  been  called 
§S!rtV.rm!   repeatedly  to  the  evils  of 

the  short-term  sentence. 
This  is  emphasized  in  the  thirty-first 
annual  report  of  the  Workhouse  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.  "Not  onlv 
is  it  a  detriment  to  the  interest  of 
the  Workhouse,  but  its  value  to  the 
culprit  is  nil.  From  this  class  come 
the  repeaters,  the  recidivists.  A  sin- 
gle case  out  of  many  may  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrative.  The  man  is 
now  twenty-five  ytars  old.  He  was 
first  sent  up  at  the  age  of  ten;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has 
been  committed  twenty-six  times. 
If,  instead  of  committing  697  cul- 
prits for  a  second  term,  and  324  for 
a  third  term,  as  has  been  the  case 
this  past  year,  these  persons  had  been 
sent  up  for  a  single  long  term,  naC 
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only  would  they  have  been  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  institution,  but  its  dis- 
cipline and  care  would  have  been  of 
more  service  to  them.  As  it  now  is, 
the  county  pays  large  costs  for  ar- 
rest, hearing,  transportation,  and  ex- 
pense of  keep,  and  gets  nothing  in 
return.  After  living  a  bad  life  in  a 
corrupt  moral  atmosphere,  a  man 
cannot  be  reformed  under  a  thirty- 
day  sentence." 

The  twenty-seventh  an- 
'"flTctSUS!'"  nual  report  of  the  Prison- 
ers' Aid  Association  of 
Canada  shows  that  prison  reform  in 
Canada  has  been  rooted  organically 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  We  are 
glad  to  add  also  that  the  Association 
is  a  live  one,  not  content  to  live  uppn 
its  traditions,  and  is  pressing  for  im- 
proved reforms  in  the  Canadian 
prison  system.  Those  which  at  pres- 
ent engage  its  attention  are  a  pro- 
posed parole  system,  a  probation  law 
for  first  offenders  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
states,  and  provision  for  the  scien- 
tific treatment  of  inebriates.  A  bill 
was  presented  to  the  government 
nearly  two  years  ago  with  this  in 
view.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
passed.  The  Association  itself  is 
trying  the  experiment  of  medical 
treatment  for  inebriety. 

The  grand  jury  of  New 
'  Orleans  lately  condemned 
the  methods  at  the  parish  prison  and 
the  general  neglect  of  that  institu- 
tion. It  criticised  severely  its  offi- 
cers. 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Prison  Association, 
juvenile  delinquency  in  that  state  has 
increased  in  the  past  ten  years  three 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  population. 
There  is  pressing  need  for  an  inter- 
mediate industrial   school   for  boys 
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between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  now  in 
prison  with  adults. 

Chief  of  Police  Hoagland  of  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  lately  read  a  paper 
on  the  condition  of  the  jail  of  that 
city.  Referring  to  its  defective  con- 
dition, he  says :  "We  have  the  right 
to  punish  criminals  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  property  of  our 
citizens,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
wreck  the  health,  or  to  make  moral 
degenerates,  or  turn  men  and  women 
out  of  our  jails  worse  criminals  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  community 
than  when  they  were  arrested." 

The  new  Russian  code,  if  adopted, 
will  abolish  capital  punishment  alto- 
gether. At  present,  however,  it  is 
retained  only  for  treason  or  rebel- 
lion. It  has  not  been  imposed  for 
murder  in  many  years. 

During  the  past  two  years  the 
courts  have  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
ciety 307  on  probation.  The  terms 
of  241  have  expired.  Of  the  307 
only  fourteen  have  been  reported  by 
the  Society  to  the  courts  to  be  sen- 
tenced. 

DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

The  third  of  a  series  of 
ConfSrinM    congresses  in  Europe  held 

CMMrtn.  ^^  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
tection of  children  is  to- 
be  held  in  July  of  the  present  year  in 
London.  The  first  of  the  series  was 
held  at  Florence  in  1895 ;  the  second^ 
a  very  large  and  successful  meeting, 
convened  at  Buda  Pesth  in  1899 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Archduke 
Joseph.  The  year  and  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  third  conference  was  de- 
cided upon  at  that  time.  The  scope 
of  the  congress  is  broad,  including 
schools  and  reformatories,  hospitals 
and  asylums  for  children,  the  care 
of  orphan  and  neglected  children, 
and   methods   of  dealing  with   the 
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children  of  vagrants.  Among  those 
interested  are  Dr.  Wilson  Rhodes, 
the  founder  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions' 
Association;  Sir  William  Chance, 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference;  and  Mr. 
G.  E.  Lloyd  Baker,  Hardwicke 
Court,  Gloucester,  England.  Those 
who  would  like  further  information 
should  communicate  with  the  gentle- 
man last  named. 

Mr.  Timothy  D.  Hurley, 
in  the  February  number 
of  the  Juvenile  Record,  comments 
upon  child  labor  laws  as  framed  in 
Illinois  and  generally  in  other  states. 

"The  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
child-labor  law  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility, and  unfortunately  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  means  of  ad- 
justing it  to  each  individual  situa- 
tion. There  is  the  hard  and  fast 
dictum  that  a  child  must  attend 
school  and  not  be  allowed  to  become 
a  wage-earner  until  fourteen  years 
of  age.  There  is  no  provision  by 
which  under  unusual  conditions  the 
requirements  of  this  statute  can 
legally  be  avoided. 

"There  are  often  cases  where  this 
law  is  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  child.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  should  be 
some  method  by  which  an  exception 
could  be  made  to  the  statute.  The 
judge  of  the  County  Court  or  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  should  have  discre- 
tionary power,  when  sufficient  evi- 
dence is  presented  to  him  that  the 
child  would  be  better  working:  than 
attending  school,  to  issue  an  order 
allowing  absence  from  school  and 
permission  to  work.  The  court  is 
the  best  agency  to  decide  such  ques- 
tions. If  left  to  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  state  or  county,  dis- 
satisfaction and  criticism  would  be 
general.     With  the  decisions  of  the 


court  there  would  be  no  complaint 
or  charges  that  they  were  influenced 
by  political  or  other  motives." 

We  cannot  accept  this  view.  To 
lodge  in  judges  or  other  public  offi- 
cials the  discretionary  power  of  per- 
mitting children  to  work  instead  of 
attending  school,  would  be  to  sub- 
ject such  officials  to  irresistible 
pressure,  not  so  much  from  employ- 
ers as  from  parents,  who  would 
readily  discover  and  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  "unusual  conditions."' 
The  chief  result  of  such  change  as 
is  advocated  by  Mr.  Hurley  would  be 
to  insure  that  some  children  would  be 
deprived  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  the  freedom  from  em- 
ployment which  are  virtually  essen- 
tial for  all  children.  If  we  had  an 
ideal  educational  system  it  might 
even  be  advisable  to  raise  the  age  of 
compulsory  school  attendance,  and 
even  with  such  a  curriculum  as  we 
have,  there  is  no  excuse  for  devising 
schemes  for  defeating  the  intent  of 
existing  laws. 

Superintendent  James  Al- 
sSStffJI^o?   lison    of    the    Cincinnati 
co^eiince.    House  of  Refuge,  chair- 
man of  the  Reformatory 
Section  of  the  National  Conference 
of    Charities    and    Correction,    an- 
nounces  the   following  papers  and 
subjects  for  discussion:  "Classifica- 
tion."— What    distinction    may    be 
properly  made  between  those  classed 
as  "destitute  and  delinquent"  in  our 
large  cities,  and  those  committed  as 
"destitute  and  homeless?"     George 
B.    Robinson,    New   York   Catholic 
Protectory,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

The  causes  leading  to  "destitution 
and  delinquency"  among  children. 
What  are  the  remedies  ?  Peter  Cald- 
well, superintendent  Industrial 
School  of  Reform,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  construction  of  reformatories 
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or  other  public  buildings  for  hous- 
ing children.  Should  open  dormi- 
tories or  separate  sleeping  rooms  be 
provided?  Charles  M.  Williams, 
superintendent  Connecticut  School 
for  Boys,  Meriden,  Ct. 

"How  can  institutional  education 
and  industrial  training  be  best  ap- 
plied to  the  young  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results?"  F.  H.  Briggs, 
superintendent  State  Industrial 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
subjects  which  have  been  suggested 
for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the 
superintendents. 

Punishments.  What  place  have 
they  in  a  reform  school,  and  what 
are  the  effects  in  general?  What 
are  proper  and  improper  punish- 
ments ?  How  shall  kinds  and  extent 
be  regulated? 

Play  as  a  reformative  agency. 

Dietaries.  General  and  special, 
aim  and  purposes,  as  well  as  practi- 
cal suggestions. 

Methods  of  cultivating  indi- 
viduality, and  preventing  institution- 
izing  effects. 

Visitation  of  released  pupils. 

The  discussion  will  be  led  by 
T.  F.  Chapin,  superintendent  Lyman 
School  for  Boys,  Westboro,  Mass. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

HMense     ^^^    appearance    of    an 
,   !L*tf      article  on  "The  Training 

Institution.       r     z-u-u  t      ^-^ 

of  Children  in  Institu- 
tions," in  your  periodical,  February  I. 
has  tempted  me  to  say  a  word 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  said 
on  this  subject.  There  is  so  much 
spoken  and  written  against  institu- 
tional life  for  children  that  casual 
hearers  or  readers  receive  the  im- 
pression that  it  could  be  abolished 
without  too  much  harm  or  difficulty, 
and  that  there  is  very  little  possibility 


of  applying  a  reasonably  hopeful 
method.  Perhaps,  as  one  who  has 
had  a  connection  of  many  years  with 
institutional  work,  as  inmate,  as  gov- 
ernor, and  as  teacher,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted a  word  on  the  subject. 

No  claim  is,  or  can  be,  made  that 
even  the  best  possible  institutional 
lite  is  ideal.  There  are  certain  in- 
herent disadvantages  which  can  only 
be  minimized,  never  wholly  over- 
come. These  have  been  so  fre- 
quently and  emphatically  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
hearse them  now.  But  such  a  state- 
ment as  this  from  Prof.  Amos.  G. 
Warner's  "American  Charities" — a 
standard  work — ^appears  very  re- 
diculous  to  those  who  have  practical 
knowledge  of  institutional  training. 
"The  children  receive  many  negative 
benefits.  They  are  not  cold,  nor 
dirty,  nor  neglected,  nor  abused — 
that  is,  if  the  management  is  good. 
The  grosser  forms  of  profanity  and 
vice  can  be  restrained;  their  attend- 
ance at  school  exercises  is  entirely 
regular,  as  are  also  their  hours  of 
sleeping  and  eating.  But  admitting 
these  advantages,  we  have  said  about 
all  that  is  favorable  to  institutional 
life  for  children.'*  Or  again,  "It  is 
a  pitiful  sight  to  see  a  hundred  chil- 
dren together  and  none  of  them 
making  a  fuss."  This  is  more 
sentimental  than  sensible.  Yet  these 
sweeping  fallacies  are  typical  of  most 
discussions  of  institutional  life. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  gigantic 
fact  of  existing  asylums  which  social 
and  economic  reasons  make  it  im- 
possible to  break  up.  Furthermore, 
each  one  points  with  just  pride  to 
its  body  of  children  as  evidence  of 
the  number  of  good  citizens  it  has 
trained  for  the  state.  Then  they 
cannot  be  so  wholly  bad.  Why  not 
devote  more  time  and  effort  to  |de- 
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veloping  the  best  possible  system 
for  these  necessary,  nay,  indispensa- 
ble, institutions? 

There  are  strict  limits  to  the  "pjac- 
ing-out"  system,  of  which  the  ques- 
tion of  creed  is  most,  important. 
The  "cottage-system"  is  limited  by 
questions  of  economy.  It  is  better 
for  the  social  whole  to  give  a  fair 
training  to  many  than  a  superior 
triaining  to  a  few.  The  neglected 
many  will  cost  the  state  more  as 
criminal  adults  than  the  trained  few 
can  benefit  it  It  is  like  the  state  pro- 
viding primary  education  to  all; 
higher  education  is  well  left  to  those 
who  can  get  it  for  themselves. 

The  article  on  "The  Training  of 
Children  in  Institutions"  in  the  last 
number  of  Charities,  like  the  one 
on  "Possible  Improvements  in  the 
Institutional  Care  of  Children,"  in 
Charities  for  August  3,  1901, 
strike  the  keynote  of  making  the  best 
of  what  must  be.  Though  there  arc 
certain  inherent  disadvantages,  there 
are  also  many  great  opportunities. 
If  we  recognize  each  of  these,  it  is 
possible  to  take  steps  to  minimize  the 
former  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
latter. 

The  environment,  physical,  and 
intellectual,  is  pure  and  good  in  an 
institution;  far  better,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  than  anything  the  child 
could  have  had  in  the  home  of  its 
parents.  But  especially  great  is  the 
opportimity  given  by  the  fact  that 
the  institution  controls  the  complete 
round  of  educational  factors — ^home, 
school,  state,  and  church — which  in 
general  emanate  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent sources. 

In  the  discussion  of  institutional 
life  for  children,  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  Most  of  the  objections  to 
it  are  the  result  of  what  is  so  aptly 
called  "repressive  institutional  train- 


ing," which,  however,  is  now  a  relic 
of  old  days,  not  a  product  of  our 
times.  By  means  of  a  skilful  direc- 
tion of  play,  encouragement  of  chil- 
dren's societies,  co-operation  of  in- 
mates with  authorities  in  administra- 
tion, and,  not  least  of  all,  attendance 
at  a  public  school  and  intermingling 
there  with  other  children,  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  routine,  mass  education,  and 
lack  of  individualization  are  almost 
entirely  eradicated.  There  is  no  lack 
of  self-activity  in  the  training  of  a 
child  brought  up  in  a  well-managed 
institution,  and  nowhere  else  can  the 
doctrine  of  "interest"  be  so  effect- 
ively applied. 

I  do  jiot  think  that  payment  of 
wages,  even  strictly  for  value  re- 
ceived, can  teach  a  child  the  value  of 
money.  The  money  probably  goes 
into  the  savings  bank  directly  and  the 
children  learn  nothing  of  its  purchas- 
ing power.  Nor  do  they  feel  the 
need  of  it,  since  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  provided  for  them.  Until  they 
must  do  this  for  themselves  they  can- 
not comprehend  the  value  of  money. 

These  are  but  a  few  remarks  on 
a  very  large  subject.  To  treat  the 
matter  fully  would  require  much 
time  and  space.  But  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  show  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  and  to  help  to 
make  it  still  better. 

Rev.  Samuel  Langer. 

STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Board  of  State  Aid 
and  Charity  of  Maryland, 
which  was  created  by  an  act  of  the 
Assembly  approved  August  2,  1900, 
has  submitted  its  first  annual  report. 
To  this  Board  all  applications  for 
state  aid  to  any  state,  county,  or 
private  incorporation  or  to  any  char- 
itable, educational,  reformatory,  or 
penal  institution  must  be  made.  Th^ 
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law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  report  on  such  applications,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  usefukiess 
of  the  organization  or  institution, 
and  whether  or  not  the  public  inter- 
est will  be  advanced  by  granting  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent. 

The  report  which  was  recently 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
recommends  in  many  instances  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priations made  to  institutions.  This 
fact  is  ascribed  as  the  reason  for  the 
bill  which  was  recently  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  to  abolish  the 
Board. 

That  the  work  of  the  Board  has 
been  far  from  satisfactory,  however, 
is  evident  from  the  review  of  its  re- 
port which  appears  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Charities  Record,  pub- 
lished by  t^e  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Baltimore.  This  survey 
of  its  work  shows  that  no  principles 
have  been  formulated  by  which  the 
claims  of  various  organizations  may 
be  tested,  no  policy  adopted  by  which 
future  action  in  dealing  with  char- 
ities may  be  glided. 

No  distinction  is  made  between 
public  and  private  institutions.  "For 
instance,  juvenile  reformatories  and 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  which 
should  be  supported  entirely  by  the 
state,  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
as  institutions  for  children  and  hos- 
pitals which  are  managed  by  private 
boards.  The  only  reason  given  for 
recommending  appropriations  in 
most  cases  is  that  the  institution  is 
*well  managed  and  does  good  work.* 
There  is  not  even  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  inmates  cared  for.  The 
Board  seems  to  have  adopted  gen- 
erally the  point  of  view  that  an  in- 
stitution is  entitled  to  'aid'  from  the 
state  if  its  objects  are  charitable,  its 


management  good,  and  it  has  pre- 
viously been  aided.  All  appropria- 
tions are  to  be  in  Itunp  sums  of 
money  without  regard  to  the  kind  or 
amount  of  service  to  be  rendered  to 
the  state.    .    .  . 

"There  is  no  evidence  in  the  report 
to  show  that  any  institution  was 
visited.  The  fact  that  no  item  for 
traveling  expenses  is  charged  in  the 
Board's  account,  and  the  lack  of  in- 
formation given  about  the  institu- 
tions, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
important  power  of  inspection  was 
not  availed  of  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  or  their  secretary." 

The  Record  concludes  as  follows : 
"We  thought,  and  still  think,  that 
the  creation  of  the  Board  of  State 
Aid  and  Charities  was  a  step  for- 
ward. We  hoped  that  our  state  and 
our  charities  would  be  benefited  by 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidies  by  such  a  board, 
and  that  its  recommendations  would 
be  based  on  personal  investigation, 
by  the  secretary,  at  least,  of  the  work 
of  all  institutions  appl3ring  for  ap- 
propriations. We  are  disappointed 
that  the  Board  has  not  considered 
that  its  duty  required  so  much  of  it, 
and  that  it  has  apparently  been  con- 
tent with  giving  brief  hearings  in  its 
office,  and  publishing  a  report  which 
is  inaccurate,  unsystematic,  and  not 
enlightening." 

^  ^  In  an  address  delivered 
"••^"••"••before  the  New  Jersey 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  last  week,  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  the  expert  statistician, 
commended  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Char- 
ity in  the  highest  terms,  placing  next 
in  order  in  the  limited  number  of 
such  reports  that  can  be  commended 
at  all,  the  reports  of  tbe>  New  York 
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State  Board  of  Charities^  The  twen- 
ty-third  annual  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board,  dated  December  27, 
1901,  is  a  voliune  of  452  pages,  con- 
taining numerous  statistical  tables 
and  detailed  records  of  the  institu- 
tions with  which  the  Board  has  had 
to  do* 

Among  its  other  duties  the  Board 
is  required  by  law  to  visit  and  in- 
spect all  almshouses  maintained  by 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  and 
to  report  annually  upon  their  condi- 
tion and  management,  with  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
the  Board  may  deem  expedient.  Un- 
der this  law  all  the  almshouses  of 
the  state,  221  in  number,  have  been 
visited  and  inspected  by  the  agent 
of  the  Board. 

The  Board  finds  that  beggars  are 
received  and  cared  for  in  106  alms- 
houses, the  number  cared  for  during 
the  year  1901  by  the  respective 
almhouses  varying  from  i  to 
3,177,  the  total  number  cared  for  in 
all  the  almshouses  being  34,564.  The 
Board  recommends  that  tramps 
should  be  kept  entirely  out  of  alms- 
houses. Another  interesting  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Board  is 
that  small  towns  should  follow 
the  example  of  Huntington  and 
Chester,  which  have  an  alms- 
house in  common,  and  by  the 
group  of  nine  towns  which  together 
make  use  of  the  almshouse  at  Hol- 
den.  The  advantage  of  abandoning 
an  almshouse  with  accommodations 
for  a  few  inmates  who  are  indiffer- 
ently cared  for,  and  placing  them  in- 
stead in  a  properly  constructed  and 
well-managed  building,  is  made  evi- 
dent. 

jj^Yoric     ^h^  thirty-fourth  annual 

report  of  the  New  York 

State  Board  of  Charities  comprises 

four  volumes,  distributed  as  follows : 

Text   and  appended   papers,    1,164 


pages;  manual  and  directory  of 
poor-law  oflBcers  and  charities,  920 
pages;  proceedinjp  of  the  first  New 
York  State  Conference,  296  pages; 
and  statistics,  478  pages.  In  qual- 
ity no  less  than  in  quantity  this  re- 
port is  creditable  to  the  state,  and  of 
the  greatest  practical  value.  The 
statistics  and  data  contained  in  this 
report  are,  of  course,  for  the  year 

1900.  The  text  for  the  report  of 

1901,  however,  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  and  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  quotation  in  these 
columns. 

J  As  we  anticipated,  public 
discussion  concerning  the 
state  charitable  system  of  Illinois 
did  not  cease  with  the  withdrawal  of 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop  and  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch  from  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  on 
February  3,  published  an  article  un- 
der the  heading  "Waste  Funds  in 
State  Charities,"  in  which  a  series 
of  questions  were  asked  well  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board,  whose  appointment 
led  to  the  resignations  above  men- 
tioned. A  reply  to  these  questions 
from  the  secretary  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  a  week  later.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  questions, 
and  one  which  is  of  much  more  than 
local  interest,  together  with  Mr. 
Tanner's  reply,  follows : 

"Why,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
no  bids  asked  for  supplies,  and  the 
contract  then  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidders?** 

"The  exceptions  are  where  goods 
and  supplies  are  purchased  in  the 
open  market.  Customarily  bids  are 
taken  and  the  lowest  bidder  is  given 
the  contract. 

"While  the  competitive    bid  sys- 
tem  seems   to   meet   with   populai^j 
favor,  I  doubt  its  efficacy.    I  believe 
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its  evils  exceed  its  benefits.  Bidders 
will  protect  themselves  and  their 
profits  either  in  quality  or  quantity 
of  goods  furnished,  and  the  state 
cannot  in  each  institution  hire  an  ex- 
pert to  pass  upon  the  quality  of  goods 
purchased,  while,  if  goods  are  bought 
of  responsible  firms  who  will  not  un- 
derbid values  to  secure  contracts,  the 
state  can  rely  on  getting  the  quality 
of  goods  contracted  for.  Again,  it 
is  defeated  by  combinations.  To  il- 
lustrate :  Bids  were  received  in  1900 
by  the  State  Board  of  Contracts  to 
furnish  coal  for  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. But  one  bid  was  received,  al- 
though there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
mines  in  and  around  Springfield  and 
as  many  separate  dealers.  One  dol- 
lar and  sixty-five  cents  per  ton  was 
bid.  Parties  came  to  me  and  offered 
to  furnish  the  coal  for  $1.50,  but  said 
they  dare  not  bid.  The  bid  was  re- 
jected, and  twice  more  were  bids  re- 
ceived and  rejected,  and  the  contract 
was  finally  given  to  a  firm  who  had 
not  bid,  at  a  rate  under  the  bids,  and 
the  contractors  were  able  to  pay 
freight  on  the  coal  from  other  points 
and  still  make  a  profit. 

"Again :  The  hospital  at  Kankakee 
has  purchased  its  meat  on  the  com- 
petitive bid  plan  imtil  recently.  Three 
firms  had  been  bidding.  It  was  ob- 
served after  a  time  that  the  prices 
advanced  slowly  from  six  to  nine 
cents  per  pound  and  that  there  was  a 
rotation  among  the  bidders — ^first 
one,  then  the  second,  and  then  the 
third  securing  the  contract.  When 
this  was  discovered  the  trustees  went 
into  the  market  and  were  able  to  pur- 
chase at  six  and  one-half  cents  what 
nine  cents  was  bid  for. 

"The  supplies  for  the  Soldiers' 
Home  are  purchased  in  the  open 
market  and  the  per  capita  cost  is  the 
lowest  of  any  institution  in  the  state, 


and  lower  than  the  Soldiers'  Home 
in  Indiana," 

If  Mr.  Tanner  is  right  he  has 
made  a  discovery  which  should  lead 
to  a  reversal  of  policy  on  a  large 
scale.  Referring  to  this  point  ed- 
itorially, the  Triune  says : 

"Mr.  Tanner's  pretense  that  goods 
of  the  proper  quality  are  more  likely 
to  be  secured  in  the  open  market 
than  under  exact  specifications,  forti- 
fied with  samples,  is,  of  course,  quite 
as  absurd  as  his  alarm  at  the  possi- 
bility of  combination  between  bid- 
ders. His  citation,  moreover,  of 
such  a  combination  in  one  case, 
whereby  the  price  of  meat  was  grad- 
ually raised  from  six  to  nine  cents 
a  pound,  only  betrays  the  lax  or  con- 
niving management  which  failed  for 
so  long  to  detect  a  trick.  Mr.  Tan- 
ner perfectly  understands  that  the 
contract  plan  for  securing  large  sup- 
plies is  recognized  both  in  private 
and  in  well  conducted  public  enter- 
prise as  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  method,  whereas  the 
plan  of  purchasing  in  the  open  mar- 
ket is  an  especially  facile  method  for 
manipulating  trade." 


Ohio. 


The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities of  Ohio  in  its  an- 
nual report  suggests  the  adoption  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  law  of  Illinois 
and  the  probation  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  voluntary  commit- 
ment of  persons  to  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane  is  also  suggested.  The 
reasons  for  this  proceeding  were  set 
forth  in  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Richardson  before  the  Washington 
National  Conference  last  May. 
"More  and  more,"  says  the  report, 
"it  becomes  apparent  that  our  pres- 
ent system  of  caring  for  dependent 
children  in  county  homes  requires 
some  modification.    This  matter  was 
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discussed  in  our  last  report.  If  our 
home  cannot  or  will  not  make  the 
effort  necessary  to  place  the  children 
coming  into  their  care  as  promptly 
as  possible  in  family  homes  tmder 
the  authority  given  them  to  employ 
special  agents,  it  would  seem  to  be 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
.adopt  in  some  measure  at  least  the 
Indiana  plan,  and  assume  a  more  di- 
rect oversight  of  this  work." 

A  state  hospital  for  the  care  and 
cure  of  crippled  children  is  recom- 
mended. 

In  regard  to  outdoor  relief  the  re- 
port says:  If  county  infirmary  di- 
rectors persist  in  dispensing  outside 
relief  as  under  the  old  statutes,  then 
the  authority  now  given  them  to  care 
for  certain  of  the  poor  in  their  homes 
should  be  withdrawn  and  Hiese  cases 
left  to  the  care  of  the  individual 
townships  where  they,  in  fact,  prop- 
erly belong. 

The  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities 
and  Correction  for  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  1901  contains  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Eleventh  Ohio  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  with  in- 
dex and  alphabetical  list  of  delegates 
in  attendance. 

The  bill  which  has  been 
^*?.*c!f*"'  introduced  in  Congress 
to  transfer  the  control  of 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, the  Freedman's  Hospital  and 
Asylum,  and  the  Washington  Hos- 
pital for  Foundlings  from  the  Board 
of  Charities-  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  Interior  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government,  meets 
with  the  disapproval  of  the  District 
Board.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  was 
inspired  by  a  wish  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  one  of  the  institutions  to 
be  relieved  of  the  control  of  the 
municipal  department  of  charities. 


The  Board  was  created  to  effect 
an  efficient  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
trict charities.  The  pending  legisla- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
will  defeat  this  purpose  by  dividing 
the  control  of  the  institutions  in  the 
District. 

^^  The  second  report  of  the 
Iowa  Board  of  Control  of 
State  Institutions,  for  the  biennial, 
period  ending  June  30,  1901,  has 
been  published.  It  is  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  750  pages,  containing  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  and  the  statistics 
of  state  institutions.  This  report  re- 
ceived notice  in  Charities  for  De- 
cember 7,  when  it  was  filed  with  the 
Governor,  but  the  following  recom- 
mendations were  not  then  mentioned. 

The  niunber  of  persons  committed 
to  penitentiaries  in  Iowa  has  con- 
stantly decreased.  On  June  30,  190 1, 
the  population  of  the  state  prisons 
was  879,  a  decrease  in  three  years  of 
255.  It  is  probable,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons committed  to  penitentiaries  will 
continue  to  decrease  for  some  time. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Anamosa  be  converted 
into  a  reformatory  similar  to  that  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  A  bill  to  this  effect, 
drafted  by  Judge  Robinson  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  is  now  pending 
in  the  Iowa  Legislature  with  pros- 
pects of  favorable  action. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  last  session,  1900,  the  Board  was 
authorized  to  establish  an  industrial 
reformatory  for  women  at  Anamosa. 
The  females  who  can  be  received 
under  the  statute  are  girls  under  six- 
teen and  not  under  nine  years  of  age, 
who  might  be  committed  to  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  at  Mitchel- 
ville,  and  inmates  of  that  school  un- 
der the  age  of  fourteen  who  are  in- 
corrigible and  whose  presence  is  detrip 
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mental  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
The  girls  who  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  reformatory  from  the  industrial 
school  are  to  be  discharged  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  but 
there  is  no  fixed  time  for  the  dis- 
charge of  females  who  are  com- 
mitted directly  to  the  reformatory. 
Their  term  of  confinement  and  ser- 
vice is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  They 
are  to  be  paroled  or  discharged  when 
this  course  is  warranted  by  their 


good  conduct,  efficiency  in  studies, 
and  excellent  work  in  tiie  industrial 
department  This  reformatory  has 
not  been  opened,  the  Board  being 
of  the  opinion  that  further  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly efficient  It  is  recommended 
therefore  that  the  law  be  so  changed 
as  to  permit  the  commitment  to  the 
reformatory  of  girls  and  women 
who  are  not  less  tlum  twelve  or  more 
than  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 


R.   R.  REEDER, 

SUPERINTENDENT,   NEW  YORK  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 


Every  institution  has  its  tone — 
moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial. 
Strong  personalities  "set  the  pace," 
or  establish  the  patterns,  which  per- 
sist year  after  year  by  imitation  and 
repetition.  The  dominant  educa- 
tional force  everywhere  is  the  in- 
stinct of  imitation.  It  outruns 
formal  instruction  along  all  lines  of 
ordinary  experience.  But  the  per- 
manency of  tone  and  of  imitation 
models  is  especially  marked  in  insti- 
tutional life.  It  is  here  that  one  sees 
the  patterns  cut  in  adamant,  and  to 
set  new  patterns  or  even  slightly 
change  those  handed  down  by  tradi- 
ticm  requires  an  avalanche  of  force. 

We  usually  think  of  conservatism 
as  belonging  to  adults  rather  than  to 
children.  But  an  institution  for  chil- 
dren may  itself  be  hoary  with  age, 
and  it  is  to  the  institution  that  tone 
and  pattern  belong.  The  children 
come  and  go,  but  the  institution  re- 
mains and  preserves  the  dies  which 
give  shape  to  all  that  pass  through. 
The  tone  of  an  institution  changes 
very  slowly  and  only  under  the  shap- 
ing influence  of  strong  personalities 
who  are  able  to  withstand  the  mo- 
mentum of  years  of  accumulated 
energy.  We  shall  get  closer  to  the 
point  by  illustration :  "On  went  the 
talk  and  the  laughter^  Arthur  fin- 
ished his  washing  and  undressing, 
and  put  on  his  night-gown.  He  then 
looked  around  more  nervously  than 
ever.  Two  or  three  of  the  little  boys 
were  already  in  bed,  sitting  up  with 
their  chins  on  their  knees.  The  light 
burned  clear,  the  noise  went  on.  It 
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was  a  trying  moment  for  the  poor 
little  lonely  boy;  however,  he 
dropped  on  his  knees  by  his  bedside, 
as  he  had  done  every  day  from  his 
childhood,  to  open  his  heart  to  Him 
who  heareth  the  cry  and  beareth  the 
sorrows  of  the  tender  child,  and  the 
strong  man  in  agony.  Tom  was  sit- 
ting at  the  foot  of  his  bed  unlacing 
his  boots,  so  that  his  back  was 
towards  Arthur,  and  he  didn't  see 
what  had  happened,  and  looked  up 
in  wonder  at  the  sudden  silence. 
Then  two  or  three  boys  laughed  and 
sneered,  and  a  big  brutal  fellow,  who 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  picked  up  a  slipper  and  shied 
it  at  the  kneeling  boy,  calling  him  a 
snivelling  young  shaver.  Then  Tom 
saw  the  whole,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  boot  he  had  just  pulled  off 
flew  straight  at  the  head  of  the  bully, 
who  had  just  time  to  throw  up  his 
arm  and  catch  it  on  his  elbow. 

"'Confound  you,  Brown,  what's 
that  for?'  roared  he,  stamping  with 
pain. 

"'Never  mind  what  I  mean,*  said 
Tom,  stepping  on  the  floor,  every 
drop  of  blood  in  his  body  tingling; 
'if  any  fellow  wants  the  other  boot, 
he  knows  hoW  to  get  it.' 

"What  would  have  been  the  result 
is  doubtful,  for  at  this  moment  the 
sixth-form  boy  came  in,  and  not  an- 
other word  could  be  said." 

Unfortunately,  Tom  Browns 
among  boys  are  about  as  scarce  as 
Dr.  Arnolds  among  men.  Rugby's 
tone  was  firmly  fixed  and  nothing 
less  than  heroic  souls  like  these  could 
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change  it.  Such  a  change  becomes 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  the  striking  of  a  new 
chord,  which,  after  years  of  repeti- 
tion, will  vibrate  as  steadily  and  un- 
changeably as  the  one  it  displaced. 

And  just  herein  lies  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  are  training 
children  in  institutions.  When  an  in- 
stitution has  been  keyed  up  to  the 
proper  tone  its  leverage  for  good 
upon  each  newcomer  is  inestimable. 
The  new  child  is  seized,  as  it  were, 
by  irresistible  forces  that  shape  him 
to  their  patterns  whether  he  will  or 
no.  It  is  the  institution  against  the 
individual,  and  the  latter  must  suc- 
cumb or  perform  the  herculean  task 
of  setting  a  new  pattern. 

In  the  intellectual  work,  if  there  is 
a  general  thirst  for  knowledge,  an 
ambition  for  scholarship,  an  upward 
push  among  the  pupils  of  each  class, 
the  new  child  will  soon  catch  the  con- 
tagion ;  he  can't  help  it,  it  is  the  tone 
of  the  institution.  In  the  industrial 
work,  if  thoroughness  and  finish — 
no  slighting  of  cracks  and  comers, 
no  leaving  the  swept-up  dirt  in  a  pile 
behind  the  broom— is  the  general 
order  of  things,  the  institutional 
tone,  t'  new  child  will  find  himself 
braced  or  goaded  on  in  every  task, 
by  exan  le,  ridicule,  or  whatever 
manner  t..e  traditional  standard  may 
assert  itself.  One  thing  is  certain, 
single-handed  and  alone  he  cannot 
withstand  the  onward  march  of  the 
established  order  of  things. 

If  courtesy  among  playmates  pre- 
vails on  the  grounds  and  in  the  play- 
rooms, dormitories,  and  dining- 
rooms  ;  if  the  boys  on  the  "diamond" 
would  rather  lose  a  point  than  win 
dishonestly,  if  they  have  risen  to 
that  degree  of  sportsmanlike  skill  and 
spirit  which  moves  them  to  applaud 
a  masterly  play,  even  when  it  scores 


for  their  opponents,  the  new  boy  will 
be  lifted  far  above  the  moral  stand- 
ard of  street  games  and  plays  such 
as  one  sees  every  day,  even  among 
the  better  class  of  city  children. 

The  young  child  that  enters  an  in- 
stitution with  such  standards  will 
leave  it  after  a  few  years  with  an 
"image  and  superscription"  that  is 
unmistakable.  To  say  that  an  in- 
stitution leaves  an  indelible  impress 
upon  a  child  throughout  life  is  in  it- 
self neither  complimentary  nor  de- 
rogatory to  the  child  or  the  institu- 
tion. Whether,  it  is  the  one  or  the 
other  depends  entirely  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  impression.  If  honesty, 
industry,  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
upward  push,  open-mindedness,  and 
religious  earnestness  characterize  the 
impression,  fortunate  indeed  is  the 
child  that  passes  his  early  years  in 
such  an  institution.  It  is  said  that 
the  influence  of  Arnold's  genius  was 
such  that  a  Rugby  man  was  "recog- 
nizable all  through  life  by  a  peculiar 
turn  of  character  which  he  acquired 
at  school."  If  the  marks  by  which 
"you  can  always  tell  an  institution 
child"  are  the  right  kind  of  marks, 
it  is  no  valid  criticism  against  insti- 
tutional training  for  a  child  to  be 
thus  marked. 

Nor  is  there  anything  inimical  to 
the  development  of  individuality  in 
the  fixed  nature  of  such  training. 
In  fact,  individuality  may  be  one  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  pattern 
itself.  Only  make  the  life  of  the  in- 
stitution sufficiently  rich  and  varied, 
provide  amply  for  individual  ini- 
tiative wherever  possible — in  cloth- 
ing, in  making  new  things  to  wear, 
to  eat,  to  play  with,  in  reading,  in 
serving,  in  plays,  games,  and  ath- 
letic contests,  in  boys  and  girls' 
clubs,  and  in  various  child  enter- 
prises— and  individual  development 
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will  not  suffer.  The  deplorable 
weakness  of  much  of  our  school  and 
institutional  training  is  its  negative 
and  passive  quality.  Where  chil- 
dren have  all  been  dressed  alike  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  monotony  has 
become  psychical  as  well  as  physical, 
and  every  effort  to  introduce  the 
leaven  of  differentiation  is  resisted 
by  all  the  momentum  of  long-estab- 
lished tradition. 

A  little  experiment  may  be  sug- 
gestive :  The  anniversary  celebration, 
the  great  event  of  the  year,  was  ap- 
proaching. All  of  the  girls  were  to 
have  new  dresses  for  the  occasion. 
The  time  was  propitious  for  an 
appeal  to  individuality;  incentive 
was  at  its  highest  point.  For  the 
children's  friends  would  be  present, 
and  no  child  likes  to  look  like  every 
other  child  when  her  friends  come  to 
see  her.  A  dozen  of  the  older 
g^rls — from  thirteen  to  fifteen — were 
offered  a  silk  striped  gingham  dress 
(all  others  had  domestic  gingham) 
provided  they  would  assume  extra 
responsibility  for  making  it.  The 
effect  was  somewhat  disappointing. 
While  all  responded  with  some  in- 


terest, there  was  no  enthusiasm.  A 
second  inducement  was  then  offered, 
namely,  that  all  who  would  make  a 
rufHe  for  the  yoke  should  have  lace 
with  which  to  trim  it.  Only  two  at 
first  responded  to  this  proposition. 
Later,  when  these  two  had  com- 
pleted their  work  with  a  most  pleas- 
ing effect,  one  by  one  the  others  be- 
gan to  request  the  privilege  of 
having  ruffles  and  lace,  and  as  the. 
great  occasion  drew  near,  interest 
increased  and  several  others  finished 
their  work  in  time.  But  like  the 
foolish  virgins  of  the  parable,  some 
"slumbered  and  slept"  and  were  too 
late.  A  beautiful  satin  ribbon  for  a 
collar  was  awarded  the  two  whose 
interest  and  success  reached  the  high- 
est point. 

The  experiment  gave  a  substan- 
tial uplift  to  the  spirit  of  individual- 
ity, alon^  this  line,  and  it  is  not  im- 
common  now  to  find  these  eirls 
working  on  a  tie,  a  collar,  or  some 
other  article  of  dress  which  ex- 
presses their  individual  interest  and 
taste.  Thus,  when  the  crust  of  dead- 
levelism  is  once  broken  up,  a  little 
leaven  may  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
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SOCIAL  CONTROL^ 

REVIEWED  BY  FRANK  A.  FETTER. 


This  book  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  social  worker.  When  one  is 
asked,  "What  shall  I  read  to  get 
an  idea  of  modem  sociological 
thought?"  it  is  found  that  the  list  of 
books  to  be  given  to  the  general 
reader  is  a  very  short  one.  It 
includes,  for  example,  Warner's 
"American  Charities,"  Riis's  "How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,"  and,  prob- 
ably, Spencer's  "Sociology."  "So- 
cial  Control"  henceforth  belongs 
at  the  head  of  any  such  list 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  prac- 
tical worker  in  charities  and  crimi- 
nology. The  problem  the  author  sets 
himself  is  to  explain  why  men  are 
brought  to  live  closely  together,  and 
to  associate  their  efforts  with  so 
large  a  degree  of  harmony.  In 
executing  his  book,  he  calmly  sur- 
veys subjects  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  are  forbidden  even  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Well  may  the  author  de- 
clare "that  no  light  responsibility  is 
laid  upon  the  investigator  who  ex- 
plores the  mysterious  processes  that 
take  place  in  the  soul  of  a  people, 
and  dissects  in  public  the  ideals  and 
affirmations  elaborated  in  the  social 
mind."  Those  who  have  lived  the 
sheltered  life,  who  are  thinking  in 
the  same  lines  their  grandparents 
did,  will  find  here  much  for  serious 
thought,  something  to  startle.  Not 
that  the  book  is  a  plea  for  rapid 
change  or  a  rejection  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  past ;  it  is  merely  the  recogni- 


tion of  things  as  they  are.  And  as 
most  of  those  who  go  into  lines  of 
social  work  find  themselves  becom- 
ing disillusioned  in  regard  to  many 
things,  this  book  may,  to  some  ex- 
tent, supply  positive  thought  to  re- 
place their  childhood's  beliefs,  so 
rudely  shattered  by  the  contact  with 
realities. 

The  book  is  an  orderly  survey  of 
the  forces  within  the  man,  and  his 
associates,  which  act  to  mould  him 
into  a  social  being.  Thus  in  turn 
the  qualities  of  character,  and  so- 
cial institutions,  such  as  law,  re- 
ligion, school,  public  opinion,  are 
examined.  At  first  glance  there 
is  much  that  reminds  one  of  the 
epigrammatic  essays  of  Emerson; 
but  the  likeness  does  not  extend  far. 
The  logical  arrangement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  chapters  is  very 
un-Emersonian.  The  method  of 
the  writer  appears  on  close  examina- 
tion to  be  essentially  inductive,  but 
the  steps  and  processes  by  which 
the  conclusions  are  reached  are  not 
at  first  clearly  manifest.  With 
every  statement  of  principle  are 
given  a  number  of  illustrations  from 
history.  But  here  will  be  found, 
perhaps,  the  one  difficulty  of  the 
reader.  Unless  his  knowledge  of 
history  is  more  than  ordinarily  wide, 
he  will  lose  the  significance  of  many 
of  the  statements,  which  are  often 
extremely  brief.  An  increase,  not 
so  much  in  the  number  as  in  the 
fulness  of  the  historical  illustrations, 
would  have  g^ven  a  yet  deeper  scien- 


*** Social  Control;  A  Survey  of  the  Foundations  of  Order,"  by  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1901,  i2mo.,  pp.  xii-h463. 
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tific  value  to  the  work.  If  put  in  the 
form  of  foot  notes  or  appendix,  they 
would  make  the  task  of  "the  gen- 
eral reader"  rather  easier  than  more 
difficuit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
author  will  in  a  later  edition  de- 
velop the  work  in  this  direction. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  sweep  of  view 
is  astonishing,  the  historical  in- 
stances cited  are  fitting,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  commend  themselves 
to  the  judgment 

It  has  come  to  be  considered  al- 
most inevitable  that  a  book  on  so- 
cial topics  that  is  logical  and  sound 
must  be  stupid;  that  a  book  that 
is  interesting  must  be  fallacious.  It 
is  Kidd's  "Social  Evolution"  with 
its  fundamental  fallacy  as  to  the 
nature  of  religion;  or  Henrv 
George's  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
with  its  curiously  distorted  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  of  human  mis- 
ery; or  Edward  Bellamy's  enticing 
picture  of  a  happy  society  framed 
on  an  impossible  plan — these  are 
the  books  that  more  often  are  writ- 
ten with  a  rhetoric  that  fastens  the 
interest  and  befogs  the  judgment. 
But  Professor  Ross  has  accom- 
plished the  almost  impossible  task 
of  writing  a  book  that  is  at  once  read- 
able and  reasonable,  interesting  and 
profound.  The  comment  that  is 
heard  to  spring  spontaneously  to  the 
lips  of  students  of  social  problems 
when  speaking  of  it,  is:  "It  is  a 
most  brilliant  performance!"  And 
yet,  the  vividness  of  the  literary  style 
is  not  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
soundness  of  argument;  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  thoughts  that  challenge 
conviction,  that  impress  with  thei 
wisdom  of  their  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  everyday  life.    Those 


whose  ideal  of  style  is  still  Addi- 
sonian English  will  find  on  almost 
every  page  something  to  criticise. 
But  one  who  in  this  day  uses  the 
choice  phrases  of  two  hundred  years 
jigo,  is  likely  to  be  thinking  the 
thoughts  of  that  same  bygone  era. 
Not  a  line  of  this  book  is  careless, 
though  the  language  is  crisp  with 
the  electric  air  of  the  new  world. 
Through  it  breathes  the  spirit  of 
the  prairies  and  of  the  freest 
society  the  world  has  known. 
It  voices  the  message  of  de- 
mocracy, hatred  of  cant,  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  common  man.  With 
some  of  the  views  of  the  author  most 
of  us  are  sure  to  disagree.  He  may 
not  always  win  our  conviction.  But 
his  intellectual  integrity,  quite  as 
much  as  his  intellectual  vigor,  must 
win  our  respect. 

It  would  be  folly  to  compare  the 
worth  of  this  book  with  that  of  the 
larger  and  more  comprehensive 
works  on  sociology  that  have  ap- 
peared in  our  country.  They  do  not 
attempt  the  same  task.  As  a  special 
study  of  a  limited  subject,  however, 
it  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  few 
remarkable  contributions  America 
has  yet  made  to  the  higher  socio- 
logical thought. 

Cornell  University. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SOCIOLOeY.' 


REVIEWED   BY    MARY   ROBERTS  SMITH. 


This  volume  "presents  a  study  of 
methods  of  investigation  of  delin- 
quents and  their  treatment,  together 
with  such  suggestions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  criminality  as  has  resulted 
therefrom."  .  .  .  "It  is  not  a  com- 
plete study,"  nor  is  it  "prepared  as  a 


*••  Experimental  Sociology,"  descriptive  and  analytical,  by  Frances  A.  Kellor,  graduate 
student  in  the  University  of  Chicago.      New  York,  Macmillan,  1901,  pp.  316,  bibliography 
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text-book."  ,  .  .  The  author  real- 
izes that  the  proposed  methods  are 
new,  that  they  are  defective  and 
.  .  .  that  the  results  are  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  conclusive. 

The  first  section  of  the  book,  i-^o 
pages,  after  a  short  resume  of  the 
Italian,  French,  and  American 
schools  of  criminology,  explains  in 
detail  the  method  used  by  the  author 
in  the  study  of  delinquents.  This 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  certain 
methods  already  employed  in  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  and  sociology, 
such  as  anthropometry,  the  laboratory 
methods  and  materials  from  psy- 
chology, and  the  individual  rather 
than  the  historical  or  institutional 
methods  from  sociology.  By  this 
S3mthesis  of  methods  from  different 
fields  it  is  intended  that  anthropome- 
try shall  "reveal  facts  for  the  struc- 
ture, psychology  for  the  physical, 
psycho-physical,  and  mental,  and 
sociology  for  the  environmental  con- 
ditions in  which  the  individual  func- 
tions." The  author  believes  that  "the 
results  of  one  science  will  supple- 
ment that  of  others;  that  is, 
if  structural  defects  arc  found, 
it  can  be  learned  if  they  af- 
fect functioning,  and  if  defects  of 
function  are  found,  if  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  environmental  factors, 
and  so  on."  The  general  plan  of  the 
whole  investigation  includes  obser- 
vations of  three  classes:  (i)  Nor- 
mal students,  with  which  criminals 
of  the  best  education  may  be  com- 
pared; (2)  criminals  of  fair  or 
doubtful  education  and  non-crimi- 
nals of  similar  intellectual  and  social 
status;  (3)  negro  students  and 
negro  criminals.  The  observations 
were  beg^n  upon  women  because  "by 
the  nature  of  the  study  men  could 
not  be  included,"  and  because  the 
increase  in  the  criminalitv  of  women 


seemed  to  justify  it.  The  data  pre- 
sented refer  to  fifty-five  white  female 
students,  sixty  white  female  crimi- 
nals, and  ninety  negro  criminals. 

The  principal  difficulties  encoun- 
tered were  the  selection  of  schedules, 
the  attitude  of  institutional  officials, 
and  the  management  of  subjects.  On 
these  points  the  details  given  are  of 
much  interest  and  value  to  statistical 
workers  in  other  fields  of  social  re- 
search. The  chapters  giving  specific 
results  of  anthropometric  measure- 
mentJ,  psychological  tests,  and  socio- 
logical data  are  chiefly  interesting  as 
showing  what  the  observer  should 
not  do.  Some  data  are  emphasized 
out  of  proportion  to  their  proper 
significance.  In  the  chapter  on 
psychological  tests,  the  author  con- 
cludes :  "So  far  as  results  reveal  any 
tendencies,  responses  to  these  stimuli 
were  greater  for  white  criminals,  stu- 
dents second,  and  negroes  third.  All 
phases  of  emotional  expression  ap- 
pear more  pronounced  among  white 
criminals.  .  .  .  On  one  occasion 
when  the  stimulus  for  surprise  was 
given  the  subject  was  placidly  read- 
ing. Her  reaction  was  so  great  that 
she  started  out  of  the  chair,  discon- 
necting the  tubing.  In  a  menacing 
voice,  accompanied  with  a  doubled- 
up  fist,  she  said:  'Don't  you  know 
any  better  than  to  scare  me  when  Fm 
so  nervous  and  unstrung.  Til  show 
you !'  The  cool  assurance  that  acci- 
dents will  happen  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  command  to  sit  down  reas- 
sured her,  but  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
periment, when  the  names  of  the 
stimuli  were  written  above  the 
changes,  and  surprise  was  put  over 
the  large  break  and  it  was  explained, 
she  said :  *  'Twas  a  mighty  good 
thing  for  you,  you  said  that  was  an 
accident.'  " 

To   the  ordinary   person   this   is 
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plain  humanness  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  a  laboratory  and  an  elaborate 
investigation  should  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  a  behavior  so  common 
among  non-criminals  as  well  as 
criminals  of  the  social  stratum  to 
which  the  victim  belonged.  Many 
of  the  conclusions  in  these  chapters 
are  so  generally  known  among  offi- 
cials at  least,  or  are  so  obvious  from 
the  ordinary  observation  of  human 
nature,  that  the  newness  of  the 
method  scarcely  compensates  for  the 
triteness  of  the  data.  The  sugges- 
tion for  laboratories  and  child  study 
are  useful,  however,  especially  to  be- 
ginners in  social  observation. 

In  view  of  the  express  statement 
in  the  preface  that  the  book  is  *'not 
a  text-book"and  "not  complete,"  the 
insertion  of  the  final  170  pages 
seems  questionable.  They  are  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  descriptive 
and  analytical,  and  include  such  top- 
ics as  environment  and  criminality^  in- 
crease in  the  criminality  of  women, 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  in 
the  north,  penal  systems  in  the  south, 
defects  in  penal  and  correctional  sys- 
tems, relation  of  criminal  sociology 


and  imprudence,  and  suggestions 
for  the  prevention  of  criminality. 
Much  interesting  material  occurs 
throughout  those  chapters,  but  very 
little  that  is  new  or  not  included  in 
other  books  and  papers  in  English. 
Most  of  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  cases  observed.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  really  valuable 
and  fresh  data  concerning  women 
and  negro  criminals  and  southern 
penal  systems  should  be  scattered 
through  300  pages  of  artificially  di- 
vided but  not  logically  arranged  ma- 
terial on  the  general  subject  of 
criminology.  The  author's  attitude 
throughout  the  book  is  extremely 
dispassionate,  and  she  should  receive 
cr^it  for  having  presented  the  first 
scientific  material  on  American  fe- 
male criminals  and  the  first  series  of 
measurements  of  negro  criminals. 
She  offers  much  that  is  both  sug- 
gestive as  to  method  and  imme- 
diately useful  as  to  fact  to  others  in 
the  same  field.  But  for  the  lack  of 
perspective  both  in  the  collation  and 
valuation  of  material,  the  volume 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
criminological  study. 
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THE  FIRST  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

WILLIAM   H.  ALLEN,  * 

GENERAL  SECRETARY,   NEW  JERSEY   STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION. 


The  first  New  Jersey  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of 
the  State  House,  Trenton,  February 
20  to  21.  Despite  the  prevailing 
blizzard  and  delayed  trains,  there 
was  an  average  attendance  at  the 
three  sessions  of  over  one  hiuidred 
outHDf-town  delegates,  representing 
fifty  communities,  and  practically 
every  branch  of  public  and  private 
relief  and  correctional  work. 

Gratifying  and  stimulating  as 
were  the  attendance  and  spirit  of  co- 
operation, yet  probably  the  origin  of 
the  Conference  is  a  better  measure 
of  the  permanent  good  accomplished. 
The  desire  for  co-operation  and  the 
appreciation  of  its  indispensability 
which  so  strikingly  characterized  the 
Conference  were  present  in  every 
stage  of  the  preparations.  Repre- 
sentatives of  Trenton  institutions, 
public  and  private,  state,  county, 
and  city,  joined  in  the  first 
call  and  invitation  to  the  Con- 
ference through  the  Trenton 
press,  which  for  five  weeks  gave 
most  liberally  of  space.  Calls  ap- 
peared in  ten  counties  in  daily  and 
weeklv  papers,  signed  by  representa- 
tive citizens  prominently  connected 
with  city,  county,  or  state  govern- 
ments, and  with  public  and  private 
relief  and  correctional  institutions  or 
organizations.  Notices  appeared  in 
every  county  in  the  state.  Editors 
of  the  important  dailies  and  weeklies 
followed  the  calls  with  recurring  al- 
lusions to  the  Conference  and  its  im- 
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portance.  Personal  letters  contain- 
ing insertions  of  program,  calls,  ed- 
itorials, etc.,  were  sent  to  county 
freeholders,  sheriffs,  wardens,  char- 
ity organization  and  child  saving  so- 
cieties, judges,  prosecutors,  legisla- 
tors. A  circular  letter  sanctioned 
by  prominent  representatives  of 
churches,  protestant  and  catholic, 
were  sent  to  one  thousand  clergy- 
men of  various  denominations  re- 
questing them  to  annoimce  the  Con- 
ference to  their  congregations,  and, 
if  feasible,  to  preach  on  a  Confer- 
ence topic.  The  New  Jersey  Review 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  official 
organ  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation, appeared  in  its  first  issue 
as  a  conference  number,  with  pro- 
gram, editorial,  and  news  items, 
fifteen  hundred  copies  being  mailed 
to  every  newspaper  in  the  state,  to 
every  society  connected  with  charita- 
ble work,  to  all  public  institutions,  to 
judges,  prosecutors,  legislators, 
boards  of  managers,  legislative  cor- 
respondents, and  to  other  persons 
known  to  be  interested.  In  the  coun- 
ties personal  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  officials  and  the  press. 
Everywhere  was  found  a  most  ready 
response,  and  by  the  date  of  conven- 
ing the  delegates,  practically  every 
section  and  every  interest  in  the  state 
had  committed  itself  to  a  belief  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  co-operation  in 
New  Jersey's  charities  and  correc- 
tions. 

During    the    afternoon    session, 
Thursday,  February  20,  about  two 
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hundred  persons  were  in  attendance. 
After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr. 
F.  B.  Lee  of  Trenton  and  response 
by  Major  Z.  K.  Pangbom  for  the 
Mayor  of  Jersey  City,  there  was  a 
symposium  of  five-minute  addresses 
conducted  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Finley  of 
Princeton  University.  Twenty  speak- 
ers described  as  many  branches  of 
public  and  voluntary  effort  classified 
as  follows :  Helping  the  poor  to  help 
themselves;  caring  for  the  poor  in 
almshouses;  caring  for  dependent 
children;  caring  for  the  defective; 
correctional  work;  probation  work; 
state  associations.  Nine  other  insti- 
tutions and  societies  sent  reports 
which  cotild  not  be  heard  for  want 
of  time,  but  which  will  appear  in  the 
printed  proceedings.  Every  state  in- 
stitution was  represented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  managers  or 
administrative  staff  or  both.  Four 
state  associations  sent  their  chief  offi- 
cers as  well  as  other  representatives. 
Brief  as  was  the  time  allotted  to  each 
of  the  twenty  speakers,  it  was  not 
too  brief  to  show  twenty  personali- 
ties, which  more  than  hours  of  speak- 
ing reflect  the  character  of  the 
work,  workers'  aims,  and  methods  of 
the  institutions  and  organizations 
represented. 

The  interval  between  the  after- 
noon and  evening  sessions  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Conference.  Four  groups  of 
sixteen  took  supper  together,  while 
twenty-four  delegates  from  charity 
org^ization  societies  had  a  more 
elaborate  repast  with  after-dinner 
speeches  in  a  separate  hall.  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  was  the 
guest  of  honor.  Other  groups  of 
four,  six,  and  eight  testified  to  the 
good  fellowship  among  the  dele- 
gates. 


At  the  evening  session,  over  which 
Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  of  Morris- 
town  presided,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Atkinson  of  Elizabeth  pronounced 
the  invocation.  The  Rev.  Amory 
H.  Bradford  of  Montclair  responded 
to  the  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor 
Katzenbach,  the  theme  being  "Co- 
operation in  Christian  Effort.'*  In 
that  manner,  direct,  forceful,  and 
eloquent,  which  has  made  Dr.  Brad- 
ford a  tower  of  strength  to  social 
and  religious  work  in  New  Jersey, 
he  bound  together  the  fragments  of 
the  afternoon's  symposium  and 
showed  how  all  are  sharing  one  re- 
sponsibility and  working  toward  the 
one  great  end — the  betterment  of 
man  and  the  conditions  in  which  he 
lives.  Governor  Murphy  was  imable 
to  be  present,  but  sent  a  despatch  de- 
claring that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
abandonment  of  a  sectional  or  local 
point  of  view  and  for  the  realization 
of  state  co-operation  in  relief  and 
correctional  matters.  President  Judge 
Skinner  of  Essex  County  and  Proba- 
tion Officer  Edmond  of  Mercer 
County  described  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  present  probation  law, 
the  former  urging  strongly  its  ex- 
tension. 

The  principal  address  of  the  ses- 
sion was  by  the  Hon.  J.  Franklin 
Fort  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court,  who  has  a  national  reputation 
as  advocate  of  the  probation  prin- 
ciple in  dealing  with  persons  accused 
or  convicted  of  crime.  Justice  Fort 
spoke  of  "Penal  Reform*  and  the 
Probation  System  in  New  Jersey.'' 
Fortunately  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
this  address  wide  circulation.  Sound 
and  conservative,  it  will  carry  con- 
viction to  our  county  judges  and 
prosecutors;  full  of  sympathy  and 
confidence,  it  will  unite  the  support 
of  the  taxpayer  and  legislator.  It  1^ 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  as  a  di- 
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rect  result  of  this  address,  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  Prosecutor 
Erwin,  Judge  Skinner,  Probation 
Officer  Edmond,  and  other  speak- 
ers at  the  Conference,  our  state  will 
have  before  next  year's  Conference 
fifteen  active  probation  officers 
where  there  are  now  five.  Further- 
more, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  shall  procure  this  winter 
legislation  providing  for  separate 
places  of  detention  for  juveniles 
awaiting  trial,  special  sessions  of 
criminal  courts  for  juveniles,  and 
uniformity  and  completeness  of 
criminal  statistics.  Our  state  is 
most  fortunate  in  having  in  such  im- 
portant matters  the  leadership  of 
Justice  Fort,  and  he  most  fortunate 
in  having  the  active  and  eager  co- 
operation of  the  factors  for  which 
the  Conference  stands. 

To  the  regret  of  all  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson curtailed  her  address  re- 
viewing "Twenty-five  Years  of  Prog- 
ress in  New  Jersey  Charities  and 
Corrections."  Likewise  Dr.  Lewis 
dismissed  the  audience  without 
discussing  "The  Advantages  and 
the  Dangers  of  Charity  Organiza- 
tion." Both  addresses  will,  however, 
appear  in  full  in  the  proceedings, 
but  here  is  probably  the  only  oppor- 
tunity to  record  the  protest  of  the 
delegates  against  the  rulings  of  the 
chair  Lud  Mrs.  Williamson. 

"Needs  and  Problems;  Next 
Steps,"  was  the  general  subject  for 
the  third  session  on  Friday  morning. 
Ten-minute  papers  were  read  on  the 
eleven  following  subjects:  "The 
Relation  of  the  Church  to  Organ- 
ized Charity;"  "Co-operation;  The 
Catholic  Factor  in  New  Jersey  Char- 
ities;" "The  Need  and  Practicability 
of  a  State  Hospital  for  Consumo- 
tives ;"  "The  Necessity  of  Accuracy 
and  Uniformity  in  Social  Statistics;" 


"Trained  Nursine  in  Almshouses 
and  Hospitals  for  the  Insane;" 
"Why  and  How  Should  Epilep- 
tics be  Segregated;"  "Child-saving 
Work  in  New  Jersey;"  "The  Pur- 
poses and  Achievements  of  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Commission ;" 
"Imprisonment  for  Debt  and  Chattel 
Mortgage  Loan  Frauds;"  "Relig- 
ious Instruction  of  Prisoners  and 
the  Need  of  a  State  Reformatory 
for  Women."  Two  other  papers 
were  read  by  title  and  will  appear  in 
the  minutes :  "Protection  of  the  Ex- 
prisoner,"  and  "Truancy  Legisla- 
tion; is  it  Needed  in  New  Jersey.*' 
These  subjects  were  all  treated  by 
persons  intimately  acquainted  with 
both  their  details  and  general  re- 
lations and  stimulated  discussion 
which  was  curtailed  for  want  of  time. 
Space  does  not  permit  an  analysis 
of  these  addresses.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  name  three  which  will 
contribute  especially  to  the  imme- 
diate advancement  of  all  the  interests 
represented  at  the  Conference,  viz.: 
"The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Or- 
ganized Charity,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Stoddard,  D.D.,  of  Jersey  City ;  "G>- 
operation ;  the  Catholic  Factor  in  New 
Jersey  Charities,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Foy  of  Jersey  City ;  and  "The  Neces- 
sity of  Accuracy  and  Uniformity  of 
Social  Statistics,"  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffmann,  statistician  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company.  Clergy 
and  laity  of  every  denomina- 
tion, taxpayer  and  legislator  alike 
must  be  convinced  and  stimu- 
lated by  these  three  papers  which 
present  three  difficult  problems 
clearly,  forcefully,  and  eloquently. 
The  first  would  have  the  church 
head  a  good  movement  and  kill 
a  bad  one.  The  second  would 
have  churches  co-operate  not  only 
with  one  another  but  with  public  ad- 
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ministrators,  and  with  the  voice  of 
prophecy  urges  sectarian  and  pri- 
vate institutions  to  take  the  lead  in 
publishing  accurate  and  uniform  so- 
cial statistics.  The  third  appeals  for 
both  truth  and  understanding  in  the 
compilation  of  social  statistics  with 
especial  reference  to  New  Jersey  pub- 
lic institutions.  The  speaker  would 
have  facts  enough  to  throw  light  on 
the  cause  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
and  declares  that  New  Jersey's  social 
statistics  are  to-day  utterly  inad- 
equate. The  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  result  doubtless  in 
stimulating  our  present  officials  to 
remedy  so  far  as  they  can  the  de- 
fects Dolnted  out. 

A  simple  organization  was  effected 
to  insure  a  permanent  Conference 
with  annual  meetings.  The  by-laws 
declare  that  meetings  are  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  experiences 
and  discussing  principles  not  for 
resolution.  An  executive  committee 
representing  various  sections  and  in- 
terests has  general  responsibility  for 
gfuiding  the  Conference.  Two 
special  committees  will  attempt  dur- 
ing the  next  year  to  carry  on  an 
educational  propaganda  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  state  hospital  for  con- 
simiptives  and  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  three  committees  will 
be  assisted  by  three  secretaries  and 
a  general  secretary,  who,  with  five 


vice-presidents,  treasurer,  and  presi- 
dent, constitute  the  corps  of  regular 
officers.  The  vice-presidents  are 
Foster  M.  Voorhees,  the  Rev. 
Armory  J.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Hartshorne,  Bishop  James  A.  Mc- 
Faul,  Charlton  T.  Lewis;  the 
secretaries  are  E.  R.  Johnstone, 
principal  of  the  New  Jersey 
Institute  for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren at  Vineland;  A.  W.  Mc- 
Dougall,  secretary  of  the  Orange 
Bureau  of  Charities;  Miss  Zaida 
Van  Boskerck,  agent  of  the  Organ- 
ized Aid  Association  of  Plainfield; 
and  William  H.  Allen,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation. 

The  president  for  the  ensuing  year 
is  Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson,  to  whose 
untiring  efforts  the  successful  in- 
auguration of  a  New  Jersey  Confer- 
ence is  due.  Contributor  (either  of 
time,  or  means,  or  both)  to  practi- 
cally every  charity  in  the  state, 
connected  officially  with  state, 
county,  city,  sectarian,  and  private 
agencies  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
fective, dependent,  delinquent — yes, 
and  normal — classes,  the  president  is 
herself  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  co-operation,  the  business-like  in- 
dustry, and  the  practical  philosophy, 
represented  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  NEBRASKA  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

A.   W.  CLARK, 

SUPERINTENDENT.  CHILD-SAVING  INSTITUTE,   OMAHA. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  was  held  at 
Beatrice,  February  6  and  7.  At  the 
opening  session  held  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  Chancellor  E.  B.  Andrews 
of  the  State  University  at  Lincoln, 
president  of  the  Conference,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  introduced 
Mayor  Norcross  of  Beatrice,  who  de- 
livered tlie  address  of  welcome.  In 
this  address  he  discussed  the  nature 
.  and  importance  of  charity  work  and 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  training 
children  to  be  self-supporting  in  or- 
der to  prevent  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  delinquents  and  depend- 
ents. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Kearns,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bea- 
trice, was  then  introduced  and  de- 
livered an  address  of  welcome  as  the 
representative  of  the  ministerial  or- 
ganization of  the  city.  Mr.  Kearns 
gave  a  historical  review  of  charity, 
declaring  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  main  spring  of  action 
and  that  Christ  was  the  author  and 
founder  of  all  movements  in  char- 
itable work.  These  earnest  addresses 
of  welcome  were  responded  to  by 
Chancellor  E.  B.  Andrews. 

"The  Administration  of  County 
Charities"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Mur- 
phy of  Beatrice.  He  advocated  that 
county  charities  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  accord  with  principles  of 
justice,  believing  that  where  rela- 
tives are  able  to  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  exp>enses  of  keeping  depend- 


ents this  should  be  required.  The 
Nebraska  laws  providing  for  county 
asylimis  were  compared  with  similar 
laws  of  other  states. 

*7ails  and  Lockups"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  by  Mr.  Hoag- 
land,  chief  of  police  of  Lincoln. 
He  emphasized  the  need  of  educating 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  proper 
management  of  jails,  whose  condi- 
tion in  America  are  generally  most 
unsatisfactory.  Managers  of  these 
jails  may  do  the  best  they  can,  but  the 
buildings  are  so  constructed  that  the 
proper  classification  in  most  cases 
is  impossible.  Often  the  innocent 
awaiting  trial  are  locked  up  in  asso- 
ciation with  criminals.  A  vigorous 
discussion  followed. 

Thursday  evening  the  address  was 
given  by  the  president  of  the  con- 
ference, Chancellor  E.  B.  Andrews. 
He  spoke  on  the  subject  "The  Future 
of  Charities  and  Correction."  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  creation  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Board  of  Charities 
by  the  recent  Legislature.  This 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of 
charity  and  reform  measures  in  the 
state.  In  looking  at  the  future,  sev- 
eral things  present  themselves  which 
must  be  accomplished,  (i)  Dis- 
semination of  interest  in  charity 
work  among  the  people  throughout 
the  state.  (2)  To  rationalize  char- 
ity and  correctional  work.  (3) 
To  reform  our  charitable  and 
penal  institution  laws.  (4)  To 
bring  about  conditions  which  shall 
tend  to  diminish  poverty  and 
crime  throughou^^^^e  @3^gf  fter 
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discussing  these  important  points, 
the  Chancellor  asked  the  question, 
"What  is  likely  to  be  the  outcome  in 
the  far  future  of  our  work  for 
charity  and  corrections  T*  In  answer 
to  this  question,  he  ventured  to  state : 

(i)  That  true  work  for  moral- 
ity and  religion  is  always  pro- 
foundly efficient  He  believes  that 
social  and  economic  changes  will  cer- 
tainly take  place  which  in  the  future 
will  greatly  lessen  crime,  although 
he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  for 
some  years  past  crime  had  been  upon 
the  increase  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  That  a  better  standard  of 
life  is  coming  and  that  this  will  help 
to  solve  the  problems  before  us.  The 
standard  of  life  as  held  by  the  China- 
men of  San  Francisco  was  compared 
with  the  standard  of  life  as  held  by 
our  best  citizens.  The  standard  of 
life  which  was  expressed  in  charita- 
ble and  correctional  institutions 
some  years  ago  was  compared  with 
the  standard  of  the  present.  This  in- 
spires hope  for  the  future.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  no  able-bodied 
poor  will  be  idle.  All  will  be  willing 
to  work  and  there  will  be  work  for 
all. 

The  Conference  met  on  Friday 
morning  at  the  Institution  for 
Feeble-minded  Youth.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  secretary,  and  Chief  Hoag- 
land  of  Lincoln  was  elected  presi- 
dent pro  tent.  An  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  A.  Johnson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  dis- 
cussing the  problems  involved  in 
the  care  of  feeble-minded  youth. 
In  it  a  most  cordial  welcome 
was  extended  to  all  the  delegates  and 
visitors. 

A  paper  presented  by  John  T. 
Mallalieu,  superintendent  of  the  In- 


dustrial School  for  Boys  at  Kearney 
on  the  subject,  "The  Aims,  Methods 
and  General  Features  of  Juvenile 
Training,"  declared  that  the  aims 
are  now  really  reformatory.  The 
old  custom  of  half  starving  the  in- 
mates of  such  institutions  has  been 
abandoned.  Modern  methods  in- 
volve moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  training,  and  what  is 
especially  important,  physical  de- 
velopment. The  proposition  was  laid 
down  that  reform  schools  do  re- 
form, and  the  history  of  many  cases 
was  given  to  show  that  in  Nebraska 
this  has  been  true.  The  speaker  be- 
lieved that  seventy  per  cent  to  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  inmates  at  Kearney 
and  Geneva  had  been  greatly  helped. 
This  paper  was  followed  by  an  earn- 
est discussion  entered  into  by 
Superintendent  Clark  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  at  Geneva, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Seabrook,  former 
superintendent  at  Geneva,  and  by 
others. 

Professor  Bolton  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Lincoln  then  discussed 
"The  Classification  of  State  Wards." 
He  argued  that  persons  placed  in 
jail  even  for  a  short  time  ought 
to  be  made  to  work  not  as  a  punish- 
ment but  as  a  reformatory  measure. 
The  prevailing  conception  that  such 
work  would  be  a  punishment,  is  a 
false  conception. 

Professor  Bolton  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  history  of 
families  that  furnish  delinquents  and 
dependents,  of  careful  study  in  order 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  criminal;  and  em- 
phasized the  difficulties  in  such 
study.  His  address  was  followed  by 
an  earnest  discussion,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  following  resolution 
was  presented  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  are 
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the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
Washington  for  the  collection  and 
study  of  psychological  sociology  and 
abnormal  data,  especially  as  found  in 
institutions  for  the  criminal,  pauper, 
and  defective  classes,  and  in  hos- 
pitals, and  also  as  may  be  observed 
in  schools  and  other  institutions,  and 
among  tramps  and  other  classes  out- 
side of  all  institutions. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened 
in  the  chapel  by  Superintendent  A. 
Johnson  and  a  program  was  ren- 
dered by  inmates  of  the  institution. 
These  exercises  by  the  children 
were  enjoyed  by  delegates  and  vis- 
itors, and  to  many  it  was  a  revela- 
tion because  they  had  not  believed 
it  possible  for  so  high  a  degree  of 
training  to  be  realized  in  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

The  regular  program  of  the  con- 
ference was  then  taken  up  and  a 
paper  presented  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
Sprague  of  Omaha  on  "The  Care  of 
the  Feeble-minded,"  which  seemed 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  school 
system  conducted  in  this  institu- 
tion and  other  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  other  school  branches  was  of 
very  little  value.  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  industrial  train- 
ing and  farm  work.  The  paper  was 
followed  by  a  sharp  discussion  and 
all  present  seemed  to  be  opposed  to 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
paper  and  to  be  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  school  work  now 
in  vogue.  A  paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject was  presented  by  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, who  is  in  charge  of  the 
school  department  of  the  institution. 
She  emphasized  the  value  of  kinder- 
garten training  and  pointed  out 
that  the  school  training  in  the  vari- 


ous departments  was  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  successful  manual 
training  and  industrial  training  and 
efficient  work  on  the  farm. 

The  closing  paper  of  the  afternoon 
session  was  on  the  subject  "Un- 
sanitary Marriages,"  by  Dr.  Powell, 
superintendent  of  the  Institution  for 
Feeble-minded  Youth  at  Glenwood, 
Iowa.  He  advocated  the  restriction 
of  marriages.  Many  cases  in  Iowa 
were  cited  to  show  the  necessity  for 
such  restriction.  He  did  not  believe 
that  legislators  were  prepared  to  de- 
termine at  present  what  the  laws 
should  be  regulating  and  restricting 
marriages,  but  believed  that  com- 
missioners should  be  appointed  by 
every  legislature  to  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate and  decide  upon  what 
measures  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  society. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Con- 
ference Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Tilden  of 
Omaha  presented  a  paper  on  "Juve- 
nile Courts,"  which  was  followed  by 
a  brief  discussion.  The  next  on  the 
program  was  a  paper  on  "Scientific 
Charity  as  Applied  to  Smaller  Cities 
and  Towns,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Prevey, 
general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  Lincoln.  The 
closing  address  was  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Green  on  "The  Causes  of  the  Rapid 
Increase  of  Insanity  in  Recent 
Modem  Times." 

The  attendance  and  the  inter- 
est was  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  Conference.  The  election 
of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  Mr. 
A.  W.  Clark,  Omaha,  president; 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Edwards,  Milford,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  C.  E.  Prevey,  Lin- 
coln, treasurer ;  Mr.  John  Davis,  Lin- 
coln, secretary;  and  Mrs.  Marie 
Armstrong,  Beatrice,  enrolling  secre- 
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V— ASSOCUTIONS  FOR   ORGANIZING  CHARITY. 

Skill  4      ^^  lesson  which  few  so- 
workSrt     cietics  have  the  courage 


to  teach  as  boldly  as  they 
should,  is  that  money  for  the  poor 
can  be  spent  in  no  better  way  than  in 
providing  skilled  workers  who  are 
always  ready  with  the  personal 
touch,  who  best  can  train  volunteers 
and  develop  all  charitable  resources. 
One  reason  why  the  charity  organi- 
zation societies  have  drawn  to  them- 
selves or  developed  so  many  able 
workers  is  that  they  are  in  these 
various  ways  constantly  obliged  to 
be  justifying  their  expenditures,  if 
not  even  their  existence.  When  a 
prominent  clergyman  of  Baltimore, 
who  has  for  years  co-operated  with, 

^  Synopsis  of  paper : 

L  The    pioneers,    individuals     and    asso- 
ciations. 
H.  Public  agencies,   supervisory    and  ed- 
ucational. 
tiL  Private  state  associations,    supervisory 

and  educational, 
hr.  Conferences,  national  and  local: 

The  American  social   science  asso- 
ciation. 
The  prison  congress  of  1870  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 
The  national  conference  of  charities 

and  correction. 
Revival  of  the  national  prison  asso- 
ciation. 
Other     national     conferences     and 

organizations. 
State  conferences. 
Local  conferences. 
Charities  exhibits. 
▼.  Associations     for     organizing     charity 
(in  their  educational  andsupervb- 
ory  aspects): 
Their  rise  and  methods. 
Public  meetings  and  publications. 


the  charity  organization  society 
there,  recently  asked  the  question 
publicly  if  the  society  was  not  spend- 
ing too  much  money  in  salaries  and 
failing  to  use  volunteers  as  much  as 
it  might,  the  chairman  of  the  soci- 
ety's finance  committee,  who  is  also 
a  chairman  of  a  district  board,  pub- 
lished a  reply,  in  part  as  follows : 

In  considering  this  or  any  other 
question  in  regard  to  the  charity  or- 
ganization society,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  the  main  object  of  the 
society  is  to  organize  charity,  that 
is  to  say,  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  all  agencies  for  the  help  of  each 
individual  case;  first,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  applicants  themselves, 
then  of  their  relatives,  if  they  have 

Co-operation  with  public  officials. 
Participation   in   legislative   and   re- 
form efforts. 
Co-operation  with  other  societies. 
Skilled    workers   advocated    as    an 

economy. 
Typical    work    of    the    New    York 
charity    organization    society    and 
the   Boston  associated  charities. 
vi.  Academic    instruction    in    educational 
institutions: 

Harvard,    Wisconsin,    Chicago,    Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania,  Vassar. 
vii.  Practical    training    for    philanthropic 
work — value  s.nd  opportunities: 
Types  of  philanthropic  workers. 
Settlement  training. 
Need  of  training  schools  recognized. 
Training  of  workers  by  the  Boston 

associated  charities. 
Local  study  classes. 
Summer   school   of  the   New   York 
charity  organization  society, 
viii.  Work  by  women's  clubs  and  associa- 
tions, 
ix.  Conclusion. 


Flo  the  use  of  capitals  the  present  historical  study  is  made  to  approximate  the  usage  of 
the  later  volumes  of  The  Charities  Review,  thus  remaining  in  harmony  with^^e  othen 
studies  in  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part.— Ed.]  Digitized  by  vjjOOQIC 
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any,  then  of  churches,  charitable  as- 
sociations, employers,  and  any  oth- 
ers who  ought  to  help  the  person  or 
family.  It  must  also  be  recollected 
that  the  detection  of  the  impostor,  the 
suppression  of  begging,  and  other  ap- 
parently negative  sides  of  our  work 
form  only  a  small  percentage  of  what 
we  undertake  and  do. 

A  comparison  of  expenses  of  var- 
ious prominent  charity  organization 
societies  for  administrative  purposes 
only  will  show  that  our  expenditures 
for  administration  are  not  extrava- 
gant. These  expenses  last  year  in 
London  were  $82,870;  in  New 
York,  $49,378;  in  Boston,  $22,449; 
in  Philadelphia,  $22,038 ;  in  Chicago, 
$39,644;  in  Baltimore,  $10,607. 
The  salary  of  the  general  secretary 
in  London  is  $4,000  a  year ;  in  New 
York,  $4,000;  in  Chicago,  $4,000; 
in  Philadelphia,  $2,300;  in  Boston, 
$2,000;  in  Washington,  $2,500. 
Our  salary  of  $1,500  does  not  look 
large  alongside  of  these.  Nor  is  it 
a  large  compensation  when  we  re- 
member that  the  position  requires 
exceptional  character  and  capacity. 

The  salaries  of  our  agents  range 
from  $420  to  $660  a  year.  They 
are  required  to  give  their  whole 
working  time  to  the  society.  They 
often  work  overtime,  and  sometimes 
late  at  night.  Their  work  includes 
investigation  of  the  facts  regarding 
each  individual  who  applies  to  the 
society,  or  whose  name  is  sent  in  by 
others ;  the  training  and  direction  of 
a  large  corps  of  volunteer  workers; 
the  keeping  of  accurate  and  full 
records,  beside  a  number  of  other 
minor  duties.  The  investigation  in- 
volves inquiries  in  person  and  by 
mail  of  employers,  churches,  rela- 
tives, public  officials,  etc.,  and  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  tact. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  get 


$504  a  year;  vice-principals,  $900  a 
year;  and  principals,  $1,200  to 
$1,500.  The  work  of  our  agents  in- 
volves much  more  responsibility  and 
much  more  anxiety,  and  requires,  I 
think,  a  higher  degree  of  capacity 
and  diaracter  than  does  the  work  of 
teachers.  Moreover,  teachers  get 
three  months'  holiday  in  summer 
and  holidays  at  Christmas  and 
Easter.  Our  officials  get  only 
one  month's  holiday  in  summer  and 
two  or  three  legal  holidays  during 
the  year. 

Our  point  of  view  is  that  the 
agents'  work  is  of  such  a  delicate 
nature  and  requires  so  much  good 
judgment,  personal  devotion,  and  en- 
thusiasm that  we  cannot  afford  to 
employ  any  but  the  very  best  women 
we  can  get  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not 
think  that  one  of  them  is  paid  as 
much  as  she  is  worth.  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  make  use  of  volun- 
teers to  do  the  work  which  is  done 
by  paid  officials  if  we  could  find  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  to  give  them- 
selves to  it  entirely  and  steadily  with- 
out pay;  but  this  seems  impossible. 
It  has  been  found  impracticable  in 
every  society  in  the  country.  Vol- 
unteers will  give  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  work,  but  they  will 
not  give  their  whole  time,  and  they 
cannot  be  so  bound  that  they  will 
not  leave  the  work  temporarily  on 
account  of  sickness  in  the  family 
or  special  occasions  of  that  kind,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  of 
interruptions. 

We  use  all  the  money  that  comes 
to  us  from  subscriptions  solely  for 
salaries  and  other  matters  of  admin- 
istration, and  we  believe  that  money 
so  used  intelligently  confers  more 
benefit  on  the  poor  than  money  given 
for  material  relief.  Material  relief 
is  a  dangerous  remedirrit  must  be 
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administered  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, just  as  in  medicine  we  must  be 
cautious  in  using  nux  vomica,  arse- 
nic, and  similar  drugs.  They  are 
beneficial  if  properly  used,  but  deadly 
otherwise.  In  order  to  see  that  each 
individual  case,  as  it  comes  up,  is 
helped  in  the  best  and  most  suitable 
way,  its  peculiar  needs  and  environ- 
ment must  be  studied  and  decision 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  must  be 
made  by  wise  people.  This  is  why 
we  try  to  get  first-rate  persons  as 
our  officials,  and  are  constantly  try- 
ing to  raise  the  standard,  and  to  pay 
them  a  reasonable  living  salary  in 
proportion  to  their  ability.  We  do 
obtain,  of  course,  for  cases  that  need 
it,  material  relief,  and  do  it  fre- 
quently, beside  doing  the  work  of 
obtaining  hospital  relief,  placing 
children  in  institutions,  providing 
transportation,  and  a  number  of  oth- 
er things  which  are  indicated  by  the 
statistics  in  our  report.  And  we  try 
to  make  it  adequate  to  the  need.  We 
do  not  enter  this  money,  however, 
in  our  treasurer's  report,  but  make 
returns  for  it  to  the  individuals  and 
churches  who  supply  it,  if  it  is  given 
through  our  society. 

Those  who  wish  illustra- 
c^oTs?    ^JOJ^s   of   the  best   work 

done  in  this  country  in 
the  organization  of  charity,  as  well 
as  of  the  possibilities  before  earnest 
workers  in  all  large  communities, 
should  study  the  educational  work  of 
the  charity  organization  society  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  of  the 
associated  charities  of  Boston.  In 
1873-4  an  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish in  New  York  City  a  bureau  of 
charities.  Most  of  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions responded  favorably  to  the 
plans  of  the  bureau,  but  others  re- 
fused    to     co-operate.       Although 


thousands  of  persons  were  known  to 
be  living  in  the  city  as  impostors,  by 
its  misdirected  charity  largely,  this 
plan  for  co-operation  failed.  In  1882 
the  charity  organization  society  was 
established,  following  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  state  board  of  charities 
and  largely  through  the  effort  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  then 
a  member  of  the  state  board,  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  of  the  state 
charities  aid  association.  It  was  not 
the  result  of  popular  demand,  but  of 
the  earnest,  patient  leadership  of  a 
few  persons.  Co-operation  with  re- 
lief societies  was  promoted  by  its 
not  being  an  agfency  for  giving  ma- 
terial relief  directly.  It  published  a 
handbook  for  friendly  visitors  and 
the  first  edition  of  a  charities  direc- 
tory. A  woodyard  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  temporary 
employment  in  place  of  alms.  The 
society  joined  with  others  interested 
in  the  problem  of  vagrancy  in  urging 
the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  estab- 
lishing municipal  lodging-houses  in 
New  York.  Special  officers  were 
appointed  to  deal  with  street  beg- 
gars. The  first  movement  was  made 
to  create  public  interest  in  the  need 
of  a  united  charities  building.  More 
and  more  the  society  entered  into 
the  work  of  investigating  and  re- 
porting to  its  members  on  question- 
able and  fraudulent  though  pro- 
fessedly charitable  schemes.  Sixty- 
three  such  schemes  were  discovered 
and  exposed  during  the  first  five 
years  of  the  society's  work.  Then 
came  the  establishment  of  a  laundry 
as  a  means  of  providing  training 
and  temporary  employment  for 
women  in  place  of  securing  alms, 
and  continued  attempts  to  induce  the 
city  authorities  to  open  a  municipal 
lodging-house  for  men  as  permitted 
by  law.    The  penny  provident  fundp 
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was  established  and  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  society.  An  effort  was 
made  to  unite  the  charity  organiza- 
tion societies  of  the  country  in  a 
movement  for  the  restriction  of  im- 
migration. The  publication  of  the 
Charities  Review  was  begim,  a 
monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  social  conditions  and 
to  general  philanthropy,  and  was 
fostered  at  much  pains  and  expense. 
Charities^  a  local  publication,  was 
added  later.  In  default  of  action  by 
the  city  in  establishing  the  municipal 
lodging-house,  a  wayfarers'  lodge 
was  opened  by  the  society,  where  re- 
lief could  be  earned  by  work  in  the 
woodyard.  A  provident  loan  soci- 
ety was  established,  a  pawn  shop  on 
equitable  business  principles,  which 
has  been  managed  by  a  board  made 
up  largely  of  persons  active  also  in 
the  charity  organization  society. 
Workrooms  for  imskilled  women 
were  opened  to  provide  relief  by 
work.  An  exhibit  of  forms  used,  of 
literature  on  charities,  etc.,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  world's  Columbian  ex- 
hibition ;  and  direct  co-operation  was 
begun  with  Columbia  university  in 
certain  special  investigations  made 
by  students  under  the  direction  of 
the  society's  committee  on  statistics, 
of  which  a  professor  of  the  univer- 
sity was  chairman.  In  the  unusual 
distress  of  the  winter  of  1893-4  ef- 
forts were  made  in  many  ways  to 
check  spasmodic  and  unregulated 
forms  of  relief,  to  promote  helpful 
forms.  Thus  step  by  step  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  society  grew. 
In  1898  a  special  agent  was  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  information  for 
the  confidential  reports  on  charitable 
schemes  and  charitable  appeals.  As 
illustrations  of  this  work  the  society 
could  report  that  year  that  one  so- 


called  relief  agency  had  gradually 
lost  its  income  as  the  result,  as  its 
promoter  admitted,  of  the  long-con- 
tinued unfavorable  reports  of  the 
society;  and  another  agency  ceased 
to  exist  also  as  the  result  of  a  pains- 
taking investigation,  an  agency 
which  had  been  extraordinarily 
prosperous,  including  in  its  long  list 
of  contributing  honorary  members, 
distinguished  merchants,  railway 
presidents,  and  even  United  States 
senators.  After  some  years  of  good 
educational  work  in  suppressing 
street  b^ging  by  its  special  agents, 
the  society  was  able  to  report  that 
that  branch  of  work  could  be  gfiven 
up,  as  a  reform  board  of  police  com- 
missioners had  taken  up  their  proper 
duty  by  the  appointment  of  special 
officers,  who  were  working  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  society.  In 
1898  the  society  appointed  a  special 
committee  on  dependent  children  to 
increase  co-operation  with  the  city 
department  of  charities  by  assisting 
families  whose  children  were  in 
danger  of  separation  from  their 
parents  because  of  destitution.  For 
two  years  a  representative  of  the  so- 
ciety called  daily  at  the  department 
to  carry  out  this  co-operation.  The 
society  felt  confident  that  any  aid 
needed  to  prevent  the  breaking  up 
of  families  would  be  granted  by  the 
community  in  answer  to  special  ap- 
peal. These  efforts  proved  that  the 
need  of  the  separation  of  families  for 
destitution  is  commonly  exagger- 
ated, that  little  material  aid  is  ne^ed 
to  accomplish  much  in  keeping  feun- 
ilies  together,  where  adequate  advice 
and  personal  attention  is  given ;  but  the 
chief  result  was  that  the  department 
of  public  charities  was  led  to  do  its 
own  particular  work.  In  1899  ^  sep- 
arate bureau  for  dependent  diildren 
was  created  by  the  department.    Of 
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the  excellent  ^>ecial  inquiries  made 
imder  tiie  auspices  of  the  society, 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  study 
of  ''dispossessed  tenants"  in  certain 
portions  of  New  York  and  the  analy- 
sis of  the  records  of  500  families, 
looking  to  causes  of  need — studies 
which  were  given  in  the  report  for 
1897.  Year  by  year  the  society, 
with  others  interested,  has  worked 
in  favor  of  needed  legislation,  has 
opposed  bad  or  unnecessary  legisla- 
tion. It  has  succeeded  remarkably 
in  furthering  co-operation  for  such 
ends.^  Local  conferences  have  been 
held  by  it  yearly  since  1897,  well  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  churches 
and  societies,  with  wide  range  of 
topics  of  practical  value.  The  most 
important  contributions  of  the  soci- 
ety to  the  progress  of  educational 
charity  have  been,  beside  the  found- 
ing and  fostering  of  The  Charities 
Review,  the  recent  tenement-house 
exhibit,  and  the  lead  taken  in  present 
tenement-house  reform,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  summer  school  in 
philanthropic  work. 

^^^  The  Boston  associated 
iUMctatttf  charities  has  taken  a  part 
^'"'••;  in  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  meetings  and  some  publications; 
it  has  worked  with  others  to  secure 
needed  reforms,  as  the  home  savings 
and  stamp  savings  societies,  the  su- 
pervision of  cheap  lodging-houses, 
the  law  for  small  loans,  the  sanitary 
charge  of  private  alleys  by  the  city ; 
it  promoted  directly  the  appointment 
by  the  police  department  of  special 
officers  to  stop  begging,  and  effective 
use  by  those  officers  of  the  informa- 
tion held  by  its  agents;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, its  policy  has  been  to  help  the  es- 
tablishment of  necessary  things  by 


separate  agencies  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  limit  its  own  part  to  testi- 
mony and  influence  gained  from  its 
own  large  and  pressing  work  of  deal- 
ing with  needy  persons.  It  stands 
for  agents  carefully  selected  and 
trained,  for  district  agencies,  for  the 
fullest  use  and  education  Of  volun- 
teers. It  believes  in  the  education 
that  comes  from  close  and  thought- 
ful relations  between  the  persons 
who  would  help  individuals  and  so- 
ciety and  the  individual  to  be  helped. 
It  believes  that  in  such  education  is 
the  greatest  hope  for  leaders  in  the 
charitable  progress  of  a  community, 
both  to  secure  advances  and  to  hold 
the  ground  gained  until  new  ad- 
vances can  be  made. 

VI-ACAiEMIC   INSTRUCTION  IN  OMJaTIONAL 
MSTITIJTMN& 

The  results  of  several  inquiries  as 
to  instruction  in  social  science  or  so- 
ciology were  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Social  Science  in  1886,  by  the 
United  States  bureau  of  education 
in  1889,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chicago  international  congress  of 
charities  in  1893,  and  in  Lend-ch 
Hand  in  1896.  But  no  exact  figures 
can  be  given  from  those  inquiries  as 
to  work  in  charities  and  correction. 
The  word  sociology  may  cover  many 
or  few  topics.  The  many  courses  of- 
fered on  it,  said  Professor  Giddings, 
resembled  each  other  only  in  name. 
Exact  figures  of  any  given  time 
would  be  of  little  value,  also,  because 
of  changes  in  courses  and  details  of 
instruction  with  changes  in  instruc- 
tors. At  Cornell  university,  for  in- 
stance, under  the  lead  of  President 
Andrew  D.  White,  instruction  was 
given  for  four  years,  beginning  in 
1884,  by  Mr.   Frank  B.   Sanborn, 
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rich  in  study  and  experience  in  the 
state  board  of  charities  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  treatment  of  public  de- 
pendents was  historically  and  prac- 
tically considered,  visits  were  made 
to  several  institutions,  as  Elmira  re- 
formatory and  Willard  insane  asy- 
lum. Thirty  exercises  were  held 
during  each  spring  term,  and  were 
attended  with  warm  interest  by  some 
fifty  students,  both  graduates  and 
under-graduates.  In  arranging  that 
instruction,  President  White  and  Mr. 
Sanborn  were  pioneers.  But  at  pres- 
ent little  attention  is  given  at  Cor- 
nell to  matters  of  charity  and  cor- 
rection. They  are  directly  touched 
in  a  few  lectures  on  social  science 
only.  This  is  probably  explained  by 
the  disposition  of  the  instructor  in 
economics  and  sociology  to  advocate 
the  study  of  normal  society  rather 
than  the  abnormal  as  the  best  start- 
ing point  in  sociology,  together  with 
his  belief  that  the  application  of 
statistical  method  to  such  problems 
as  charities  and  correction  is  at 
present  very  slight. 

At  Johns  Hopkins  univer- 

NepMM.     sity,  where  the  late  Amos 

G.  Warner  was  both  an 

instructor  in  the  university  and  the 


general  secretary  of  the  charity  or- 
g^ization  society,  very  valuable  in- 
struction, theoretical  and  practical, 
was  given  for  a  ttme ;  but  that  per- 
sonal influence  which  creates  and 
maintains  such  work  went  from 
Baltimore  with  Warner  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  on  to 
Leland  Stanford.  At  several  insti- 
tutions very  helpful  lectures  have 
been  given  at  times,  yet  no  systematic 
instruction  has  been  maintained.  In 
1893  Warner  reported  to  the  inter- 
national congress  at  Chicago  that 
about  a  dozen  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  this  country  were  then  gfiv- 
ing  more  or  less  systematic  instruc- 
tion. His  list  included  Harvard, 
Brown,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Chicago,  Leland  Stanford,  and  the 
state  universities  of  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota. 
It  is  apparent  at  once,  he  added,  that 
what  is  being  done  is  hardly  more 
than  a  beginning,  but  that  there  has 
been  thus  much  of  a  beginning  is 
encouraging!  At  the  same  congress 
Professor  Graham  Taylor  reported 
that  sociology  was  being  taught  in 
about  a  dozen  theological  schools, 
some  of  it,  as  applied  ethics,  being 
on  charity  and  correction. 
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IMPRESSIONS  or  PROBATION  WORK. 

BY   ADA   ELIOT. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  probation 
idea  is  the  recognition  that  criminals 
are  not  a  class  by  themselves,  but 
human  beings  of  the  same  general 
make-up  as  the  rest  of  the  world — 
men  and  women  many  of  whom 
prefer  to  do  right,  but  who  either 
are  especially  susceptible  to  certain 
temptations,  or  who  have  been  led 
into  evtl  by  an  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  Let  him  who 
is  without  sin  among  us  speak  oi 
a  criminal  "class."  As  long  as  much 
fraud  and  dishonesty  prosper  at  large 
while  petty  offenses,  which  chance 
to  be  overt  must  be  punished,  there 
can  be  no  criminal  class  as  distinct 
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from  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
only  line  that  can  be  drawn  is  patho- 
logical, and  even  that  is  not  clear-cut. 
Insane,  feeble-minded,  and  epileptic 
malefactors,  all  whose  neurotic  con- 
dition renders  them  incapable  of 
self-control,  are  subjects  for  medical 
care,  not  penal. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
thought  of  miserable  prisoners, 
whose  sins  are  often  no  greater 
though  more  apparent  than  those  of 
others,  far  from  awakening  a  sense 
of  kinship  with  their  weakness,  but 
serves  to  fill  many  persons  with  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  that  they  are 
not  as  other  men  are.  Self-satisfac- 
tion is  so  comfortable  a  padding  in 
the  journey  through  this  prickly 
world  that  it  seems  ungenerous  to 
disturb  its  pleasant  influence.  The 
contempt  on  which  this  feeling  is 
based,  however,  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  offenders  are  too  frequently 
treated  in  a  way  calculated  to  draw 
out  their  worst.  When  the  early 
environment,  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  foster  the  criminal 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
only  an  overwhelming  pity  that  can 
be  felt  for  him.  "Society  prepares 
the  crime,  the  criminal  is  but  the  in- 
strument that,  executes  it/'  says 
Quetelet. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  this 
is  prostitution.  It  is  never  claimed 
that  the  social  evil,  which  has  existed 
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froin  time  immemorial  and  which 
still  flourishes  undiminished  in  spite 
of  laws  and  preacher,  is  wholly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  determined  wick- 
edness of  a  certain  proportion  of 
women.  When  the  wages  paid  to 
women  are  sufficient  to  ensure  reas- 
onable comforts  and  pleasures,  when 
innocent  pleasures  are  readily  avail- 
able, when  men  and  women  have  the 
same  respect  for  women  that  they 
have  for  men,  when,  in  short,  fine 
and  just  feeling  prevails  in  every 
part  of  society,  morality  of  act  will 
follow — and  not  till  then.  This  evil, 
like  all  vice  and  crimes,  is  an  out- 
ward sign  that  the  race — not  the  con- 
victed individuals  alone,  but  the  race 
— has  a  long  road  to  travel  toward 
civilization,  and  that  the  gentle  art 
of  living  happily  together,  though 
not  unrevealed,  is  yet  unrealized. 
To  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  of 
transgression  of  even  a  single  pris- 
oner mak^s  the  brain  dizzy.  The 
wretched  little  woman  arrested  for 
being  helplessly  drunk,  with  her 
woful  plea  of  sickness  and  the  one 
drugged  glass,  may  look  back  to  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike 
in  conjunction  with  a  husband  crav- 
ing relief  from  the  monotony  of  un- 
remitting toil  as  the  primary  occa- 
sion of  her  downfall. 

But  whatever  the  conclusions  with 
regard  to  aggregates,  to  any  one 
with  a  heart  the  interest  in  the  indi- 
vidual is  always  supreme.  When 
an  individual  is  in  question  there  is 
but  one  course  open.  An  offender 
who  wishes  or  who  can  be  induced 
to  wish  to  leave  his  life  of  uncontrol 
sliottld  find  the  way  made  easy.  If 
ten  sinners  in  the  city  desire  to  do 
better »  the  opportunity  should  be 
waiting  for  ten*s  sake.  The  unfore- 
seen and  far-reaching  results  that  at- 
tend the  insignificant  acts  of  insig- 


nificant persons  may  swell  the  ten  to 
the  magnitude  of  a  social  force. 

The  effort  in  placing  prisoners  on 
probation  is  to  discriminate  between 
those  whose  habits  have  become  so 
confirmed  that  they  can  be  improved 
only,  if  at  all,  by  a  continued  deten- 
tion in  a  reformatory  institution, 
and  those  who,  having  but  started  on 
the  broad  way  may  be  set  aright  by 
wise  oversight.  While  this  law  was 
originally  intended  for  first  offend- 
ers, it  may  often  be  extended  with 
benefit  to  persons  who  have  been  ar- 
rested before.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of 
disorderly  women,  there  is  quite  as 
much  if  not  more  encouragement  in 
working  with  the  older  ones,  as  the 
young,  attractive  girls  are  held  to 
their  exciting  life  by  companions  re- 
luctant to  let  them  go. 

When  it  is  considered  how  large 
a  proportion  of  prisoners  sentenced 
to  a  workhouse  repeat  their  offense 
to  be  returned  for  punishment 
again  and  again,  the  efficacy  of  this 
method  of  checking  misdemeanors  is 
open  to  question.  It  undoubtedly 
has  some  deterrent  effect,  but  so  far 
as  the  influence  on  the  person  sen- 
tenced is  concerned  it  must  often  be 
worse  than  nil.  Until  the  prisoner  is 
hardened  by  habit  the  associations 
of  a  workhouse  are  necessarily  de- 
grading. If  a  man  placed  on  proba- 
tion keeps  the  conditions  of  his  free- 
dom it  does  not  argue  that  the  more 
lenient  treatment  was  thrown  away, 
because  he  is  arrested  again. 

He  has  shown  that  he  can  control 
himself  under  the  common  tempta- 
tions of  life  as  well  as  in  an  institu- 
tion where  inducements  to  wrong- 
doing are  at  their  lowest  figure,  and 
where  control  is  imposed  upon  him 
from  without.  The  comparative 
gain  in  will-power  is  enormous.  As 
long  as  so  gentle  a  measure  serves  to 
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keep  a  man  straight,  there  is  no 
reascm  why  he  should  not  be  placed 
on  probation  a  number  of  times. 

For  obvious  reasons  work  for 
women  prisoners  is  subject  to  dis- 
couragement that  does  not  attend 
work  for  .men.  While  the  public 
sentiment  that  ostracises  a  woman 
who  has  lost  her  integrity  unques- 
tionably keeps  many  women  virtu- 
ous, it  is  equally  certain  that  it  de- 
grades still  further  those  who  have 
once  crossed  the  line. 

Self-respect  is  dependent  to  an 
irrational  extent  on  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  Is  not  the  indignant  cry, 
**rm  a  lady,"  a  feeble  effort  to  save 
poor,  wounded  self-respect?  "I'm 
a  good  woman ;  I  never  done  nothing 
wrong,"  sobbed  repeatedly  a  miser- 
able wife  fallen  again  a  prey  to  the 
desire  to  stimulate  an  enfeebled  con- 
stitution, and  pleading  chastity  in 
default  of  temperance.  With  strong- 
er health  this  woman's  habits  im- 
proved. She  finally  succeeded  in 
saving  a  tidy  sum  of  money  as  a  sur- 
prise for  her  thrifty  husband.  "He 
was  so  pleased  he  kissed  me,"  she 
said,  her  face  radiant.  Her  opinion 
of  her  possibilities  began  to  rise  with 
his  appreciation. 

Experience  with  prisoners  gives 
an.  awful  appreciation  of  the  blind 
fatuity  with  which  society  breeds 
enemies  for  itself.  There  is  nothing 
that  rankles  like  a  sense  of  injustice 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  if  a  man 
is  powerless  to  wreak  his  venom 
on  the  person  who  injured  him,  he 
passes  it  on  to  the  first  opportune 
third  party  who  comes  in  his  way. 
It  is  an  injustice  to  lock  a  man  up 
merely  because  he  cannot  secure 
bonds  to  pay  alimony  ordered  by  the 
court.  If  he  is  willing  to  give  a 
definite  weekly  sum  for  the  benefit 
of  his  wife  and  children,  on  their 


account  as  much  as  his  own,  he 
ought  to  have  this  chance,  under 
sufficient  supervision  to  ensure  the 
fulfillment  of  the  court's  decree. 
Out  of  nineteen  cases  of  abandon- 
ment which  the  writer  has  had  in  her 
charge  but  two  have  thus  far  dis- 
obeyed instructions.  It  is  unjust  to 
hold  a  prisoner  for  a  fine  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
fine  will  be  paid  within  a  reasonable 
time  if  the  man  can  go  right  out  to 
work.  Here  again  conditional 
liberty  works  better  results  all  round.    . 

Slowly  and  painfully  people  come 
to  a  realization  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  visionary  and  impossible  ideal, 
but  the  practical  way  for  men  to  get 
along  together.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
perience of  one  age  after  another 
that  harshness  and  violence  teach 
bloody  instructions,  the  old  deifica- 
tion of  brute  force  persists,  and  is 
answerable  for  full  half  the  crime  in 
the  world.  The  man  who  has  un- 
necessarily served  seven  months  for 
abandonment,  or  the  workman  who 
has  been  held  a  number  of  days  for 
a  fine  he  might  have  been  enabled 
to  pay,  leaves  prison  with  a  gfrievance. 
It  may  be  ill-defined,  but  it  is  there, 
and  somebody  has  got  to  pay.  Ag- 
gression begets  opposition,  and  then 
is  applauded  for  its  energy  in  over- 
coming its  own  offspring.  Gentle- 
ness smoothes  the  way,  obstacles 
vanish,  and  though  more  forceful 
than  brute  force,  its  unapparent 
triumphs  win  tardy  faith. 

The  feeling  awakened  by  proba- 
tion work  is  wonder  at  the  good 
way  rare  qualities  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  degraded  sur- 
roundings and  in  spite  of  a  de- 
graded life.  Go  among  those  who 
are  considered  to  be  the  lowest  to 
learn  respect  for  human  nature.      j 
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COLORADO  STATE  CONTEREICE  OT  CHARITIES. 


BY  C.    L.    STONAKER. 


The  seventh  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  was  held  in 
Colorado  Springs,  February  16  and 
17,  and  in  Cripple  Creek,  February 
18. 

An  inspiring  audience,  filling  the 
First  Baptist  Church  to  the  doors, 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Conference  Sunday  evening,  when 
President  James  H.  Baker,  of  the 
State  University,  delivered  the  an- 
nual address,  taking  for  his  subject 
"The  Individual  and  Society" — ^a 
clear  presentation  of  the  duties 
which  the  citizens  owe  in  personal 
service  for  the  uplifting  of  human- 
ity. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  gave  the  principal 
address  of  the  evening,  on  "Neigh-» 
borhood  Work/'  Her  talk  was 
most  beneficial  to  the  state,  for  while 
she  devoted  some  time  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  settlement  work,  she  enun- 
ciated a  nimiber  of  principles  evolved 
from  the  wealth  of  her  experience, 
which  cannot  but  be  of  great  value 
to  all  citizens  who  listened  to  her. 
On  the  following  day  Miss  Addams 
addressed  two  large  audiences  at 
Colorado  College,  one  composed  of 
students,  five  hundred  in  number, 
and  the  other  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  ladies  of  Colorado 
Springs,  belonging  to  the  different 
woman's  clubs  of  the  city. 

On  Monday  morning  the  subject 
of  '*Waste  in  Public  and  Private 
Charities,"  with  particular  reference 
to  local  conditions,  was  discussed 
through  the  entire  morning  hour, 
the  opening  address  being  made  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Stonaker,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. This  subject  proved  to  be 
an   interesting  one   for  discussion. 


and  the  delegates  received  many  val- 
uable hints  and  suggestions  thereby. 

In  the  afternoon  a  luncheon  was 
served  to  the  delegates  by  Mr.  W.  IC 
Argo,  superintendent  of  the  Colo- 
rado School  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
after  which  an  exposition  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  was  given  in 
the  assembly  hall  by  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  teachers.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Courteney,  now  a  resident  of  Den- 
ver, formerly  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mattewan  Hospital  for 
Criminal  Insane  in  New  York,  read 
an  able  paper  on  *The  Relation  of 
Insanity  to  Crime." 

In  the  evening  three  valuable 
papers  were  read  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  education  with  reference  to 
juvenile  delinquents,  by  Prof.  E.  G. 
Lancaster,  of  the  Colorado  College; 
Prof.  W.  H.  Nichols,  of  the  State 
University;  and  Mr.  John  T.  Mal- 
lalieu,  superintendent  of  the  Nebras- 
ka State  School  for  Boys. 

On  Tuesday  the  delegates  trav- 
eled over  the  scenic  "Short  Line" 
to  Cripple  Creek,  where  two  sessions 
were  held  for  the  discussion  of 
truancy  and  parental  neglect,  and 
organized  charities,  the  result  of 
which  meeting  was  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  an  organized  charities  society  for 
the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Prof.  Ed- 
ward S.  Parsons,  of,  Colorado  Col- 
lege, as  president  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
H.  Butler,  of  Denver,  as  secretary. 

The  next  annual  Conference  will 
be  held  in  February,  1903,  in  Canon 
City,  with  one  session  to  be  held  in 
Florence. 


Every  one  should  bear  his  own 
burdens  rather  than  abrjdge  the 
comfort  of  others. 
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EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT. 


The  new  building  for  the  East 
Side  House  Settlement,  which  was 
briefly  described  in  Charities  for 
November  23,  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  It  will  provide  the  in- 
creased facilities  which  the  growing 
work  of  the  settlement  so  greatly 
needs.  The  district  tributary  to  this 
settlement  comprises  practically  the 
Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth 
Assembly  districts,  containing  a 
population  mostly  of  Germans  and 
Bohemians,  though  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  truly  Americanized 
Jews,  and  the  Italians  are  beginning 
to  move  in. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  set- 
tlement, for  the  year  1901,  is  a  splen- 
did presentation  of  the  main  features 
of  the  work  undertaken  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Webster  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary of  12,000  volumes,  which,  un- 
der advanced  conduct,  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  libraries  of  its  size  in 
the  city,  and  certainly  the  one  most 
in  touch  and  favor  with  public  school 
teachers  and  their  classes.  Of 
the  600  teachers  in  the  neigh- 
boring schools,  365  use  the  library  in 
various  ways;  125,600  books  were 
loaned  for  home  use  during  the  year. 
It  is  believed  that  an  average  of  fully 
1,000  books  could  be  circulated  each 
day  with  an  increase  of  library  facil- 
ities. 

Mr.  Qarence  Gordon,  the  head 
worker,  devotes  special  attention  in 
this  report  to  the  Fellow-Citizenship 
Association,  a  group  of  about  one 
hundred  men  of  different  classes  and 
of  very  different  views  who  meet  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  civic,  politi- 
cal, and  industrial  interest.  Mr.  Gor- 
don believes  that  the  result  of  such 
fair  and  intelligent  discussion  may  be 
measured  by  the  plurality  of   175 


votes  cast  for  Mr.  Low  in  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth Assembly  District,  whereas 
heretofore  the  candidate  for  vicious 
government  has  generally  won  by 
more  than  1,000  votes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Gordon  emphasizes 
the  conviction,  one  which  he  thinks 
should  underlie  all  settlement  en- 
deavor, "that  reform,  betterment,  or 
whatever  else  settlement  work  may 
be  called,  cannot  be  imposed  from 
above.  The  desire,  the  ideal,  must 
have  seed;  it  is  innate  in  a  great 
majority  of  our  fellows,  and  recog- 
nizing its  strivings,  however  rough 
the  shape,  the  settlement  worker  has 
but  to  tend  and  water  that  which  is 
the  need  and  want  of  others,  a  need 
and  want  otherwise  without  sur- 
rounding opportunity.  Give  it  this 
— one's  best  friendly  companionship 
and  faith,  and  a  partner  is  won  from 
whom  largely  shall  come  the  in- 
crease." 


CARE  or  THE  INSANE  IN  TEXAS. 


In  Lxi  address  before  the  Central 
Texas  Medical  Association  at  Bel- 
ton,  Tex.,  last  month.  Dr.  Marvin 
L.  Graves,  superintendent  of  the 
Southwestern  Insane  Asylum  at  San 
Antonio,  called  attention  to  the  large 
number  of  insane  confined  in  the 
county  jails  of  the  state.  Statistics 
gathered  two  years  ago  indicate  that 
there  were  1,000  people  of  unsound 
minds  in  the  county  jails  and  alms- 
houses, and  at  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  last  autumn  it  was  esti- 
mated that  400  insane  persons  were 
still  so  confined,  notwithstanding 
the  relief  that  had  been  granted  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane.  The  places  of 
those  removed  are  said  to  have  been 
more  than  taken  by  others  in  similar 
condition. . 
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PRIVATE  CHARITY  IN  CUBA. 


To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  :    . 

Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a 
statement  made  in  your  issue  of 
February  15  for  which  I  am  re- 
sponsible ? 

In  your  notice  of  the  coming 
Cuban  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  you  say  that  there  are  no 
strictly  private  charities  in  the  Island 
and  no  organization  whatever  for 
visiting  the  poor  in  Havana. 

While  it  is  true  that  private  initia- 
tive for  charitable  work  is  largely 
dormant,  the  above  statement  does 
not  represent  the  situation  fairly,  nor 
do  justice  to  the  benevolence  and 
sympathy  which  are  so  strong  in  the 
Cuban  people. 

In  past  years  very  large  sums  have 
been  left  in  Cuba  for  charity,  the 
administration  usually  being  in  close 
connection  with  church  organiza- 
tion. During  the  fifty  years  of  vicis- 
situdes through  which  Cuba  has 
passed,  this  capital  has  shrunk  or  in 
some  cases  disappeared,  and  the  ob- 
ject for  which  many  of  these  bequests 
were  intended  has  become  obsolete 
or  unnecessary.  The  Department  of 
Charities  has  for  the  past  year  been 
occupied  with  the  legal  revision  of 
numerous  charitable  foundations  in 
Cuba  and  their  attachment  to  live 
charities — a  delicate  and  difficult 
piece  of  work. 

During  the  reconstruction  period 
after  the  war,  all  institutions  claimed 
and  usually  obtained  help  from  the 
State  and  the  list  of  orphan  asylums 
and  hospitals  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  central  government 
list  contains  fifty-one  institutions, 
116  having  been  closed,  and  the 
balance  of  twenty-one  returned  to 
private  or  municipal  charge.  Of  the 
present   fifty-one    institutions,    four 


are  state  schools  of  training  and  cor- 
rection ;  one  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane;  five  are  subsidized  orphan 
asylums,  of  which  three  have  prop- 
erty and  two  are  partly  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  re- 
maining forty-one  consist  of*  seven 
asylums  for  the  aged;  one  dispen- 
sary ;  one  widows'  home ;  seven  gen- 
eral (practically  state)  hospitals; 
and  twenty-five  hospitals  ranked  as 
municipal.  A  large  proportion  of 
the3e  forty-one  institutions  occupy 
public  buildings  and  a  smaller  pro- 
portion derive  income  from  property. 

The  Spanish  Beneficencia  law  con- 
fers on  the  Department  of  Charities 
powers  of  inspection  and  supervision 
over  all  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  especially  close  connection 
is  necessarily  maintained  between 
the  Department  and  those  quasi  pri- 
vate and  quasi  municipal  institutions 
to  which  the  central  government  con- 
tributes support. 

Visiting  among  the  poor  is  almost 
wholly  under  Church  auspices  and 
is  limited  in  extent.  There  is  noth- 
ing that,  in  th^  present  understand- 
ing of  the  words,  can  be  called  in- 
vestigation or  co-operation.  For 
the  poor  there  has  never  been  any 
system  of  outdoor  relief.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  ease  of  living  in  a 
warm  climate,  but  also  to  the  force 
of  law  and  fueling,  both  of  which 
in  Latin  countries  are  strongly  on 
the  side  of  family  and  neighborhood 
responsibility.  Many  instances  are 
known  where  poor  fathers  and  moth- 
ers have  added  to  their  own  families 
whole  coveys  of  little  orphans  left 
destitute.  The  charity  which  re- 
lieves by  kind  words  and  gifts  be- 
longs in  large  measure  to  the  Cuban 
people.  The  charity  which  looks  for 
and  seeks  to  cure  the  cause,  whether 
of  individual  or  social  condition,  is 
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yet  to  come.  An  intelligent  desire 
to  know  its  methods  is  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  Cuba,  and  will  be  met  in  a 
measure  by  the  coming  Conference. 
Grace  W.  Minns, 
Special  Inspector,  Departnwat  of  Charhtes. 


PAROUNG  MENMCANrS  WITH  HOMES. 


The  probation  system  has  had  a 
fair  trial  and  proved  successful  in 
the  cases  of  Maddalena  Valla  and 
Maria  Morosini,  two  Genoese 
women,  formerly  persistent  "hand- 
organ*'  beggars  in  the  Tiffany-Bren- 
tano  section  of  Union  Square. 
Among  other  mendicants  arraigned 
before  Magistrate  Cornell,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1901,  were  the  two  women 
mentioned  above.  Commitment 
papers  for  a  term  of  six  months  in 
the  workhouse  were  made  out,  but 
sentence  was  suspended  and  the 
women  paroled  in  the  custody  of  the 
mendicancy  officer  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  report  weekly 
for  six  months  to  the  officer  at  the 
First  District  Office  Which  is  con- 
venient to  their  homes. 

Incidentally  it  was_  agreed  that  as 
an  act  of  good  faith  the  women 
should  destroy  their  begging  tools, 
two  ancient  hand-organs,  which  had 
long  ceased  to  furnish  either  music 
or  sound.  True  to  their  word,  both 
women  appeared  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place  with  their  hand- 
organs,  and  attended  by  a  swarm  of 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  ancient 
musical  instruments  were  rudely 
dissected  and  burned,  the  autopsy 
disclosing  good  mechanical  reasons 
for  the  lack  of  sound.  The  pleasant- 
est  feature  in  connection  with  this 
auto  da  f/  was  the  g^ood  nature 
manifested  by  the  paroled  mendicants 
and  their  friends.  A  troupe  of  sons, 
daughters,     nephews,     nieces,     and 


cousins,  fairly  danced  with  excite- 
ment and  seemed  to  enjoy  tfieir  holi- 
day immensely,  no  one  appearing  to 
regpret  the  fate  of  the  worn-out  vic- 
tim consigned  to  the  flames. 

Neither  woman  could  plead  desti- 
tution or  any  approach  to  it,  as  both 
families  were  livingvery  comfortably, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  able-bodied 
wage-earners  in  the  family  to  sup- 
port them.  Tradition  and  the  desire 
to  hoard  is  their  chief  justification. 
Signora  Morosini's  daughter  aspires 
to  the  distinction  of  being  the  "best 
dressed  girl  in  the  Sixth  Ward,"  and 
Signora  Valla's  husband,  a  burly 
hod-carrier,  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  least  of  Sebastiano  Piana's  fol- 
owers,  Piana  being  a  local  padrone- 
saloon  keeper-politician. 

For  three  months  both  women 
have  reported  to  the  mendicancy 
officer  every  Saturday  morning 
promptly  at  nine  o'clock.  They  are 
always  bright  and  smiling,  and  al- 
ways voluble  as  to  present  and  future 
good  behavior.  J.  F. 


A  visiting  nurses'  association  has 
been  established  in  Davenport,  la. 
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r  ANTED— For  a  position  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a 

Kung  man  of  character  and  ability,  who  has 
d  practical  experience  in  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution for  boys. 
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rOUNG  MAN  thoroughly  experienced  in  juvenile 
reformatory  work  Ctwelye  years) ;  has  held 
executive  position;  seeks  position  in  boys* 
work,  institution,  settlement,  or  society.  Good  refer- 
ences.   J.  F.,  530  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

BOY  SPECIALIST-Paid  work  wanted  by  man  of 
good  education,  twelve  years'  experience.  Post- 
uon  as  superintendent  of  Boirs*  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.« 
Settlement,  or  as  tutor  and  companion.  Address 
F.  S.  C,  67  Kirkland  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  a  man  who  has  had 
nine  years*  experience  in  charity  work  as  Com- 
missioner of  Charities  in  a  city  of  so.000  inhab- 
iunts.  References  «iven.  Address,  W.  P.  C,  P.  O. 
Box  86,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (^  ninin](> 
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The  collection  of  gems  given  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  Char- 
ities for  February  22,  will  be  placed 
on  sale  at  Tiffany's  during  the  week 
beginning  March  10.  One  hundred 
of  the  gems  are  from  the  collection 
of  Prince  Poniatowski.  This  group 
consists  of  the  rarest  and  most  per- 
fectly fashioned  intaglios  and  cam- 
eos, of  the  antique  and  medieval 
periods.  The  collection  has  been 
catalogued  by  Professor  George  N. 
Olcott,  professor  of  Roman  arch- 
aeology at  Columbia  University. 
* 

The  politicians  at  Albany  have 
seen  a  great  light,  and  for  this  the 
state  is  no  doubt  greatly  indebted 
to  the  public-spirited  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which, 
if  newspaper  reports  may  be  relied 
upon,  have  uncompromisingly  pro- 
tested against  the  abolition  of  the 
boards  of  managers  of  the  state 
charitable  institutions,   and  against 


any  material  reduction  of  their 
powers  of  management  and  control. 
A  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  irL  Lunacy  might  easily 
have  turned  the  scales  in  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  state  hospitals 
for. the  insane.  In  that  discussion 
the  local  managers  and  private  citi- 
zens were  left  without  the  moral 
support  which  a  frank  declara- 
tion from  the  Lunacy  Commission 
would  have  contributed. 

The  bill  which  has  finally  been  in- 
troduced, as  outlined  in  the  press 
dispatches,  contains  nothing  which 
will  arouse  either  criticism  or  en- 
thusiasm. It  does  not  abolish  the 
local  boards  of  managers  of  chari- 
table institutions,  it  leaves  un- 
touched in  their  hands  the  control 
and  management  of  their  respective 
institutions,  does  not  reduce  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  does  not  trans- 
fer to  a  single  officeholder  at  Albany 
the  appointment  of  the  superintend- 
ents and  stewards  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions— all  of  which  objectionable 
schemes  have  been  put  forward  as 
certain  to  be  incorporated  in  the  bill. 
Any  measure  which  omits  all  of 
them  is  certainly  entitled  to  negative 
praise,  whatever  other  faults  it  might 
have. 

The  bill  as  introduced  creates  the 
office  of  Financial  Supervisor,  the 
duty  of  its  incumbent  being  to  in- 
spect and  supervise  the  financial 
management  of  the  institutions. 
This  appears  to  be  a  transferral  to  a 
new  state  office  of  the  duties  now 
chiefly  performed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Charitable  Institutions  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Comptroller.  This 
change  may  or  may  not  be  desirable. 
On  the  whole,  assuming  that  the 
new  plan  does  not  cost  the  state 
more  than  the  old,  it  seems  not  un- 
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likely  that  it  may  be  an  improve- 
ment. We  have  never  heard  any 
criticism  of  the  Comptroller's  bureau 
as  not  exercising  a  sufficiently  minute 
and  close  supervision  of  disburse- 
ments, and  therefore  we  should  not 
favor  any  more  elaborate  plan  of 
financial  supervision  than  that  which 
has  been  in  force.  If,  however,  by 
the  passage  of  the  new  bill,  the  plan 
can  be  simplified,  and  if  the  depart- 
ment, without  vexatious  and  need- 
less interference  with  the  responsi- 
ble managers,  can  diminish  the  op- 
portunities for  extravagance  and  dis- 
honesty, it  will  be  a  cause  for  gen- 
eral rejoicing.  The  work  of  passing 
upon  new  buildings  and  alterations 
is  transferred  from  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  to  an  improvement 
commission  to  consist  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Comptroller,  and  the 
president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  a  change  to  which  there 
is  no  serious  objection.  Altogether 
the  outcome  of  the  discussfon,  so 
far  as  the  state's  charitable  institu- 
tions are  concerned,  is  eminently 
satisfactory.  It  reflects  credit  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  legislative  lead- 
ers and  demonstrates  their  capacity 
for  discovering  so  far  as  this  par- 
ticular measure  is  concerned,  the 
point  beyond  which  an  aroused  and 
determined  public  sentiment  cannot 
be  ignored. 

* 

The  Jewish  Chautauqua  Assem- 
bly, which  is  to  meet  at  Atlantic 
City,  has  made  a  place  in  its  pro- 
gram in  the  third  week  of  July  for 
a  brief  course  in  applied  philan- 
thropy. The  course  will  last  for 
three  days,  one  of  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  needy  families 
in  their  homes,  one  to  dependent 
children  and  one  to  preventive  work. 
Details  of  the  progfram  will  be  pub- 


lished later,  but  that  it  will  be  well 
planned  and  of  practical  value  is 
guaranteed  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge. 

♦  ♦ 

* 

The  superintendency  of  the  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum  has  been  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  C.  D.  Hilles,  who  has 
accepted  the  appointment.  The  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  thus  made  vacant,  has 
been  filled  by  the  selection  of  Col. 
C.  B.  Adams,  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hilles  has 
long  been  in  the  service  of  the  Lan- 
caster institution,  entering  as  a  clerk. 
For  eight  years  he  was  steward  of  the 
institution,  and  two  years  ago  was 
made  superintendent.  His  work  in 
all  these  positions  was  such  as  to  at- 
tract general  admiration,  and  it  is 
not  a  surprise  that  he  has  been  called 
to  new  responsibilities.  He  will  not 
assume  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
until  the  middle  of  May,  or  later,  in 
order  that  extensive  alterations  now 
being  made  at  the  Lancaster  institu- 
tion may  be  completed  before  he 
leaves. 

We  venture  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  charitable  affairs,  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  Cuba,  and, 
may  we  not  add,  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  American  national 
policies,  to  the  Cuban  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  which 
will  convene  in  Havana  on  March 
19.  Would  this  not  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  large  number  of 
American  citizens  to  attain  at  first 
hand  an  impression  concerning  the 
present  needs  of  Cuba  and  an  im- 
pression concerning  the  relations, 
political,  economic,  and  soci 
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should  exist  between  America  and 
Cuba.  A  special  rate  of  $70  for  the 
round  trip  from  New  York  City  to 
Havana  and  return  has  been  made 
by  the  Ward  Line  steamers  for 
those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference. To  visit  the  island  as  a 
member  of .  this  Conference  would 
at  once  secure  such  introductions 
and  such  favorable  conditions  in 
every  way  for  learning  the  existing 
situation  and  the  views  of  repre- 
sentative Cubans  as  are  not  likely 
to  be  presented  again  in  the*  near 
future. 


* 


Acting  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  were 
reviewed  in  the  last  issue  of  Char- 
ities, Mr.  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan/ 
will  ask  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  $300,000  for  the 
erection  of  three  public  baths. 

Interest  in  this  subject  is  being 
awakened  in  Brooklyn,  and  Presi- 
dent Swanstrom  of  that  Borough  is 
considering  the  advisability  of  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  baths  in  the  tene- 
ment districts. 


* 


The  Legal  Aid  Society,  which  for 
twenty-six  years  has  been  furnishing 
legal  advice  and  service  to  the  poor 
of  New  York  City,  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  February  19.  During 
the  year,  at  its  four  offices,  the  So- 
ciety conducted  cases  for  15,880 
clients,  and  recovered  for  them  $78,- 

I73-97- 

In  the  Woman's  Branch,  which  is 
situated  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  in  charge  of  Miss  Jose- 
phine Story,  attorney-at-law,  1,622 
cases  were  handled  last  year.     Miss 


Story  gives  her  services  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  Society  is  supported  by  dues 
from  its  members,  by  donations,  and 
the  commission  account  of  its  at- 
torneys, who  are  authorized  to  de- 
duct ten  per  cent  for  fees  on  amounts 
recovered  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and 
to  charge  every  client  who  can  pay 
it  a  retaining  fee  of  ten  cents.  The 
income  of  the  Society  last  year  was 
$7,978.54,  which  was  just  two  dol- 
lars less  than  its  expenditures. 


The  report  of  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil- of  New  York  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  to  the  Council- 
General  at  Paris  for  the  year  1900, 
has  just  been  issued.  Some  delay  in 
publication  was  rendered  necessary 
on  account  of  the  large  territory  cov- 
ered, and  the  number  of  councils  and 
conferences  from  which  reports  were 
received.  The  present  report  con- 
tains 359  conference  statements. 
The  number  of  active  members  in 
these  conferences  is  5,798;  the  num- 
ber of  families  which  have  been  re- 
lieved, 19,552;  the  number  of  visits 
made,  145,877:  and  the  number  of 
situations  procured,  1,147.  The  re- 
port is  a  pamphlet  of  more  than  one 
hundred  pages,  containing  many 
tables  of  comparative  statistics  for 
the  year  1899  and  1900,  and  an  ap- 
pendix giving  the  English-speakino: 
councils  other  than  those  within  the 
circumscription  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  New  York,  with  addresses 
so  far  as  known ;  and  the  addresses 
of  other  councils  and  conferences  in 
India,  South  America,  Central 
America,  Africa,  China,  and  many 
European   countries. 


The  Church  Economist  says  that 
there  are  now  194,107  churches  in 
the  country,  or  one  to^bout  every 
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350  people  of  our  population.  In 
1901  an  average  of  ten  new 
churches  a  day  were  orgfanized. 
These  statistics  appear  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  feasibility  of  leaving 
the  care  of  the  poor  to  the  churches. 
From  every  point  Of  view  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  church  mem- 
bership in  1901  gained  in  ratio  on 
total  population,  h\it  especially  grati- 
fying is  this  showing  for  those  who, 
like  the  advocates  of  the  Buffalo 
church  district  plan,  regard  the 
churches  as  the  natural  relief  agen- 
cies of  the  community. 


* 


The  United  Charities  of  Hazle- 
ton,  Pa.,  recently  incorporated,  is  the 
outgfrowth  of  the  Hazleton  branch  of 
the  Luzerne  County  Humane  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  at  first  organized 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  and  animals,  and  com- 
menced with  more  especial  attention 
to  animals.  Later  more  work  was 
undertaken  in  behalf  of  abandoned 
and  ill-treated  children,  which  finally 
grew  to  such  proportions  that  a  home 
of  detention  became  necessary.  Such 
a  home  has  been  purchased,  and  here 
the  children  will  be  provided  for  tem- 
porarily, under  the  direction  of  the 
new  corporation,  until  suitable  homes 
can  be  secured  for  them. 

* 
The  twenty-third   annual   report 
of  the  Charity  Organization  and  Re- 
lief Society  of  Sidney,  Australia,  has 
been  received.    The  total  number  of 
applicants  for  relief  was  1,696,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  141  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.     In  explanation  of  the 
objects  of  the   Society  the   report 
^       states  that  the  first  is  to  obtain  and 
*       give   information   about   applicants 
for   charity.      For   this   purpose   a 
permanent  skilled  staff  is  maintained. 
The  second  object  of  the  Society  is 


the  giving  of  relief,  which  is  con- 
fined to  cases  where  it  is  immediately 
and  urgently  required  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  stated  that  the  old-age 
pension  scheme  will  not  appreciably 
affect  the  demands  upon  this  Society, 
which  are  chiefly  made  by  the  work- 
ing classes  when  the  breadwinner  is 
laid  up  through  accident  or  sickness, 
and  for  the  time  the  family  is  left 
stranded  and  helpless. 


General  Leonard  Wood,  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  Cuba,  has  recently 
authorized  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  nurses  in  connection  with 
the  Cuban  hospitals,  having  power 
to  issue  diplomas  to  graduates  show- 
ing fitness  for  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  These  training  schools 
are  classed  as  state  institutions,  and 
will  be  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Char- 
ities. In  the  order  establishing  these 
schools  it  is  stated  that  their  purpose 
is,  first,  to  further  the  best  interests 
of  the  nursing  profession  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  universal 
standard  for  instruction,  and  provid- 
ing students  with  the  proper  means 
of  education  in  the  practical  care  of 
the  sick;  second,  to  secure  for  stu- 
dents, upon  graduation,  a  degree  or 
title  which  will  be  st  protection  in 
practicing  their  profession,  and  be  a 
recognized  means  of  securing  em- 
plojrment ;  third,  to  provide  hospitals 
and  institutions  in  the  island  with 
skilled  service  in  the  nursing  depart- 
ment and  a  proper  number  of  graded 
assistants,  "thus  conferring  a  benefit 
to  the  mass  of  suffering  humanity." 


The  Convention  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which 
was  held  in  San  Francisco^n  Feb- 
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ruary,  adopted  resolutions  pledging 
the  united  action  of  the  clubs  to  aid 
in  securing  legislation  establishing 
a  state  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion for  California. 


The  Associated  Charities  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  have  arranged  to 
report  to  the  attorney  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  that  city  all  cases  discov- 
ered of  men  neglecting  their  fami- 
lies. The  Society  intends  to  prosecute 
such  men  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law. 


The  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  Catholic  Protectory  shows 
that  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1 90 1,  the  Protectory  received 
on  commitment  1,874  children; 
without  commitment,  137;  a  total 
of  2,011.  The  number  of  children 
remaining  in  the  institution  on 
September  30,  1901,  was  2,545,  as 
against  2,532  in  1900. 


Mr.  Philip  B.  Whelpley,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  New  York  City,  has  been  ap- 
pointed probation  officer  for  the 
Juvenile  Court  established  in  January 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians.  Reference  to  this  court 
was  made  in  Charities  for  Feb- 
ruary I,  1902,  and  an  earlier  note 
appeared  in  the  issue  for  August  10, 
1901. 


A  convention  of  superintendents 
of  the  poor  and  selectmen  of  towns 
in  Connecticut  has  been  called  for 
March  6  at  Bridgeport.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  convention,  which  has 
been  called  .by  the  Bridgeport  Board 
of  Charities,  is  to  form  a  permanent 


organization  at  which  there  will  be 
annual  discussion  of  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  the  selectmen  and  super- 
intendents Qf  charities. 


*  * 


Practical  object  lessons  in  cooking 
and  the  care  of  children  are  being 
given  in  the  new  building  of  the 
Madison  Square  Mission  at  Thirtieth 
Street  and  Third  Avenue,  each 
Saturday  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
Miss  Dowkomtt,  nurse  for  the  Mis- 
sion, and  Miss  Hopkins,,  nurse  for 
the  Seventh  District  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
are  carrying  on  this  work.  It  is 
hoped  later  on  to  have  popular  lec- 
tures by  physicians  on  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Francisco  established  a  class  for  deaf 
children  in  one  of  the  primary 
schools  in  the  city  last  August  A 
teacher  was  placed  in  charge  of  thir- 
teen pupils,  who  have  since  that  time 
made  very  gratifying  progress.  The 
children  are  taught  to  articulate,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  converse  by  means 
of  signs.  One  of  the  youngest  pupils 
has  mastered  150  words  since  the 
first  of  September.  The  parents  of 
these  children  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
their  children  in  learning  to  talk. 
They  meet  once  a  month,  a  paper  is 
read  and  the  latest  methods  in  this 
line  of  work  are  discussed.  Each 
parent  is  interested  and  anxious  that 
the  children  should  avoid  using  the 
sign  language. 


.•\n  appeal  has  been  made  to  Mayor 
Low  for  a  census  oiF  the  children  of 
the  city  who  are  of  schopl  age..  The 
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petition  points  out  that  the  question 
of  supplying  adequate  school  facili- 
ties is,  and  has  been,  a  matter  of 
great  public  interest,  much  spoken  of 
in  recent  political  campaigns,  and 
that  no  proper  plan  for  the  accom- 
modation of  school  children  can  be 
formulated  tmtil  it  is  known  how 
many  are  now  without  school  privi- 
leges. It  is  believed  by  many  that 
in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren turned  away  every  year  for  lack 
of  room,  there  are  thousands  of* 
others  who  do  not  even  apply  for  ad- 
mittance, and  that  the  total  number 
may  reach  100,000.  Many  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  annually 
take  a  school  census,  but  there  has 
been  no  such  enumeration  in  this  city 
since  the  count  made  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  1897. 


The  San  Francisco  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  which  has 
recently  concluded  its  sessions, 
passed  resolutions  favoring  a  juvenile 
court  law,  the  creation  of  a  state 
board  of  charities,  and  a  series  of 
prison  reforms,  including  the  release 
of  first  offenders  on  probation,  the 
separation  of  young  offenders  from 
hardened  criminals,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

* 
The  day  nursery  to  be  established 
by  the  Seventh  District  Committee 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
is  receiving  gratifying  support.  SuV 
scriptions  to  the  amount  of  $1,000 
have  been  received,  and  a  temporary 
organization  formed,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $1,500  will  be  needed  for 
the  necessary  improvements  and  fur- 
nishing and  $2,400  for  annual  main- 
tenance. Subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions may  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.  G. 
Kribs,  314  East  Eighty-fifth  street, 


treasurer  of  the  organizing  commit- 
tee. 

* 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Municipal  Judges'  Association  of 
Connecticut,  held  in  Hartford,  the 
establishment  of  a  reformatory  for 
youthful  offenders  was  advocated. 
Under  the  statute  any  boy  over  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  crime  must  be  sent  to  jail, 
as  only  boys  under  that  age  may  be 
committed  to  the  Connecticut  School 
for  Boys  at  Meriden.  No  judge  was 
willing  to  say  at  the  meeting  that  he 
knew  of  a  boy  being  reformed  by  the 
jail  sentence.  All  agreed  that  they 
disliked  to  make  such,  commitments. 

« 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  held  in  New  York  City, 
February  28,  approval  was  granted 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  New 
York  Red  Cross  Hospital,  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Syracuse,  and 
the  Emergency  Hospital  of  Buffalo. 
The  Red  Cross  Hospital  is  located 
at  no  West  Eighty-second  street. 
It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Will- 
iam T.  Wardwell  is  presideht  and 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Faure  is 
secretary,  of  the  board  of  managers. 


THE  INSiminONAL  CARE  OT  CHILDREN. 


To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 
•  Your  correspondent  in  the  March 
number  of  Charities  writing  in 
defense  of  institutions,  and  com-  * 
menting  upon  our  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number,  states  that  he  does 
"not  think  that  payment  of  wages 
even  strictly  for  value  received,  can 
teach  a  child  the  value  of  money. 
The  money  probably  goes  into  the 
savings  bank  directly  and  the  chil- 
dren learn  nothing  of  its  purchasing 
power."      If    the  ^^r^M%(SCf&^h 
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carefully  it  will  be  noted  that  earn- 
ings and  saving  are  onlya  part  of  the 
plan,  which  includes  the  four  points : 
earning,  saving,  spending,  and  giv- 
ing. The  saving  is  not  compulsory, 
nor  does  the  money  always  go  di- 
rectly into  the  bank,  for  sometimes 
a  child  saves  up  for  several  weeks 
before  he  has  enough  to  open  an  ac- 
count. The  money  is  given  to  the 
wage-earners  to  do  as  they  please 
with  it.  Some  of  the  children  have 
not  yet  caught  the  spirit  of  saving 
at  all;  they  simply  earn  and  spend, 
like  many  children  of  older  growth. 
Still  others  earn,  spend,  and  give. 
The  Sunday-school  of  the  Institu- 
tion supports  a  child  in  a  mission 
school  in  India.  The  money  for 
this  purpose  is  all  given  by  the  chil- 
dren. Still  others  attain  all  four  of 
the  above  points.  Some  greatly  en- 
joy spending  their  earnings,  others 
delight  in  giving,  while  some  ap- 
parently get  the  most  out  of  their 
money  by  saving  it.  This  is  life, 
and  it  is  just  what  we  should  ex- 
pect. Our  problem  is  how  to  bring 
about  by  voluntary  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  children  the  right  proportion 
in  all  of  these  experiences  with 
money.  If  this  system  will  not  do 
it  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  sug- 
gestions of  a  better  one. 

R.  R.  Reeder, 
Superintendent,  New  York  Orphan  Asyluni. 


RESOLUTIONS 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

CHARLES  SULLIVAN, 

Born,  Sepiembcrr  22,  1823  ;   died,  February 

10,  1902. 


THE    CENTRAL    COUNCIL     OF     THE 
CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Central  Council  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  records  with  grief  its 


consciousness  of  a  deeply  regretted 
loss  by  the  death  on  February  10, 
1902,  of  Mr.  Charles  Sullivan,  a 
member  of  this  coimcil  for  eight 
years  and  for  many  years,  until  his 
death,  a  member  also  of  the  Tenth 
District  Conmiittee  of  the  Society. 
His  interest,  energy,  and  assiduity 
in  its  service  suffered  no  relaxation 
or  diminuition  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creasing burden  of  his  years.  His 
time,  his  thought,  his  counsel,  and 
his  aid  were  freely  given  to  the  pro- 
motion and  extension  of  a  salutary 
charity,  and  to  the  solution  of  tte 
problems  involved  therein.  His 
judgment,  inspired  by  kindliness, 
seasoned  by  experience,  glided  by  an 
evenhanded  devotion  both  to  mercy 
and  to  justice,  and  tempered  by  an 
unfailing  considerateness  and  genial 
courtesy,  made  him  a  fellow-helper 
greatly  prized  while  with  us,  and 
greatly  missed  now  that  he  is  with 
us  no  more. 


THE  HARLEM  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Harlem  Relief  So- 
ciety learned  with  gjeat  sorrow  of 
the  sudden  death  of  their  late  asso- 
ciate, Charles  Sullivan,  and  place  on 
record  this  expression  of  their  deep 
regret,  and  sympathy  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  bom  in  this  city 
and  lived  here  almost  fourscore 
years,  giving  a  large  share  of  his 
time  to  unselfish  efforts  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  life.  No  worthy 
cause  ever  found  him  indifferent, 
and  in  good  works  he  carried  to  his 
last  days  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

We  knew  him  best  in  his  work 
among  the  poor,  where  much  of.  his 
strength  was  used,  in  visiting  cases 
of  distress ;  with  entire  disregard  of 
his  own  physical  infirmities.  It  may 
truly  be  said  of  him : 
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**  His  love  was  like  the  liberal  air- 
Embracing  all,  to  cheer  and  bless; 
And  ev'ry  grief  that  mortals  share 
Found  pity  in  his  tenderness." 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
RosELL  L.  Richardson,  ) 
Richard  L.  Purdy,         V  Committee. 
Rebecca  A.  Spalding,    ) 

TENTH  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  remove  from 
our  midst  our  late  chairman  Mr. 
Charles  Sullivan;  and 

Whereas,  He  has  for  the  past  ten 
years  been  a  most  active  and  in- 
terested member  of  this  committee, 
serving  most  of  that  time  as  its 
chairman  and  giving  much  time  and 
personal  service  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  its  efforts  to  alleviate 
and  make  better  the  condition  of 
those  in  need  and  distress; 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  de- 
sires hereby  to  record  its  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  long  continued, 
earnest  and  valuable  services  ren- 
dered by  him  to  this  committee,  and 
to  the  cause  of  charity  in  this  dis- 
trict and  city,  and  this  committee 
also  hereby  desires  to  express  its 
great  regard  for  his  high  character 
and  kindly  nature  and  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
and  its  own  deep  sense  of  the  loss 
which  it  sustains  in  his  death ; 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions 
be  recorded  as  a  part  of  the  minutes 
of  this  committee  and  that  a  copy 
of  them  be  transmitted  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased. 

M.  Augusta  Platt, 

Samuel  L.  Gross,    }>Commiuee. 

J.  T.  Joseph  Bird, 
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PROTECTION  or  ITALIAN  IMMIORANTS. 


An  effective  means  of  breaking 
the  strength  of  the  padrone  system, 
which   to   a   large   extent   controls 


Italian  labor,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Italian  Immigrants.  The  labor 
bureau  which  the  Society  has  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose  is  described 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Eliot  Norton 
as  follows: 

"The  reason  for  starting  this  is 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  most 
qualified  to  judge  that  the  main  evils 
from  which  the  Italian  immigfrants 
suffer  spring  directly  from  or  are 
connected  with  what  is  known  as 
the  padrone  system.  This  system 
is  one  in  which  certain  individuals, 
while  nominally  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  Italian  labor,  are 
really  the  owners  of  that  labor,  and 
take  unto  themselves  all  of  its 
profits — that  is,  the  laborer  be- 
comes the  slave  of  the  padrone. 
This  is  not  only  bad  for  the  indi- 
vidual laborer,  but  it  is  bad  for  the 
whole  Italian  colony  here,  and  in  a 
larger  sense  for  the  whole  country. 

'This  padrone  system,  well  or- 
ganized as  it  is,  administered  by 
many  of  the  padrones  with  great  in- 
telligence, and  in  a  certain  way 
proving  very  convenient  to  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  must  be  broken  up, 
It  has  seemed  to  the  directors  that 
the  best  place  to  start  to  break  it  up 
was  by  starting  an  employment 
agency  of  our  own,  and  competing 
directly  with  the  existing  padrone 
system.  We  have  certain  advan- 
tages in  our  favor.  Primarily,  we 
will  charge  less  to  the  laborer  for 
getting  him  a  job,  and  he  will  there- 
fore come  to  us  in  preference  to  go- 
ing to  the  padrone.  In  the  second 
place,  as  testified  to  by  many  letters 
that  we  have  received,  the  employers 
of  labor  in  this  country  would  be 
glad  to  assist  us  in  doing  away  with 
the  padrone  system,  provided  we 
can  give  them  as  good  service.     It 
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is  my  belief  that  upon  this  one  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  can  give  them 
as  good  service  or  not — ^that  is, 
whether  we  can  supply  them  with 
labor  as  conveniently  as  they  are  at 
present  supplied — rests  the  whole 
question  of  doing  away  with  the 
padrone  system,  and  in  that  way 
placing  the  Italian  laborer  on  an 
equality  with  other  labor  in  this 
country,  and  with  a  final  result  of 
relieving  the  body  politic  of  a 
naturally  increasing  and  dangerous 
evil — ^that  is,  the  steady  debasement 
and  keeping  debased  of  a  very  large 
number  of  laborers." 


PENDING  LE6ISUTI0N. 


The  following  bills  have  recently 
been  introduced  in  the  New  York 
Legislature : 

By  Mr.  Martin  in  the  Senate: 
Providing  that  all  schools  in  New 
York  City  approved  by  the  School 
Board  may  share  in  the  school  fund. 

By  Mr.  Trainor  in  the  Senate: 
To  authorize  the  Comntksioner  of 
Docks,  at  his  discretion,  to- provide 
a  recreation  pier  at  the  foot  of  West 
Twenty-second  Street  instead  of  at 
the  foot  of  Perry  Street,  as  now  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

By  Mr.  Mills  in  the  Senate :  To 
exempt  charitable  societies  from  the 
payment  of  a  transfer  tax  on  prop- 
erty transferred  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Malby  in  the  Senate :  To 
grant  to  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  power  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  incor- 
porated private  charitable  institu- 
tion or  home  for  indigent  persons, 
when  auch  vacancy  has  existed  for 
one  year  or  longer. 

By  Mr.  Stranahan  in  the  Senate : 
Authorizing  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation    of     the     Mayor,     any 

Please  mention  Charities 


borough  president,  or  the  head  of 
any  department,  bureau,  office,  or 
commission,  to  create  new  poskions, 
consolidate  existing  position^  read- 
just titles,  increase  or  decrease 
salaries,  and,  if  necessary  to  raise 
money  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  to  direct  the  comptroller 
to  issue  special  revenue  bonds  there- 
for. 

By  Mr.  Hennessy  in  the  Senate: 
To  provide  a  hospital  in  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx,  the  contracts  for 
which  shall  be  executed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Bellevue  and 
allied  hospitals,  or  by  a  majority  of 
this  board.  (A  bill  to  the  same 
purport  introduced  by  Mr.  Grady 
in  the  Assembly  gives  the  execution 
of  the  contracts  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Charities,  or  to  such 
other  official  or  officials  as  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund  may 
designate.) 

By  Mr.  McCabe  in  the  Senate: 
Greatly  extending  the  power  of 
boards  of  health  to  enforce  vaccina- 
tion and  re-vaccination. 

By  Mr.  Ahem  in  the  Assembly: 
To  authorize  the  commitment  of  fe- 
male offenders  to  the  Mt.  Magdalen 
School  of  Industry  at  Troy. 

By  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  Assembly: 
To  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  amending  the  statutes 
relative  to  criminal  procedure  and 
the  punishment  of  crime,  and  to 
suggest  legislation  thereon. 

By  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  the  Assem- 
bly: To  establish  and  improve 
Hamilton  Park  in  New  York  City. 
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builders,  the  real  estate  men,  the 
owners  of  existing  tenements,  and 
even  our  charities,  are  all  organized, 
and  some  of  them,  particularly  thosi 
whose  pockets  are  affected,  have  made 
themselves  heard  loudly.  We  have 
listened  to  them,  and  intend  to  listen 
to  them.  We  have  given  weight, 
and  intended  to  give  weight,  to  every 
practical  suggestion  they  have  made, 
but  we,  of  the  Tenement-house  De- 
partment, will  not  forget  that  while 
we  represent  them  (and  they  are  not 
likely  to  let  us  forget  it),  we  repre- 
sent too  the  vast  body  of  tenement- 
house  dwellers  in  this  city,  who  are 
not  organized,  and  who  can  only 
make  themselves  heard  as  we  speak 
for  them. 

When  it  comes  to  enforcement  of 
the  law  as  to  old  buildings,  the  Tene- 
ment-house Department  will  act  in 
the  same  spirit  which  it  has  mani- 
fested toward  amendment  of  the  act. 
It  will  seek  to  bear  in  mind  the  pur- 
pose accomplished,  and,  so  far  as  it 
can,  make  the  means  to  accomplish 
that  purpose  as  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive as  it  lawfully  can  do.  Its  meas- 
uring tape  will  have  no  fractions  of 
an  inch  marked  upon  it;  its  orders 
will  be  based  upon  knowledge, 
through  inspection,  of  the  conditions 
which  those  orders  seek  to  remedy. 
It  will  invite  frank  and  fair  exchange 
of  views  between  the  Department 
and  those  whose  interests  are  af- 
fected. 

Its  inspectors  will  be  instructed 
to  report  facts,  and  not  themselves 
give  orders.  If  there  are  any  legal 
points  to  be  settled,  it  will  seek  to 
co-operate  in  making  that  settlement 
prompt,  and  inexpensive  for  all  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  quite  as  much  on 
the  watch  for  possible  future  amend- 
ments to  the  law,  which  may  be  sug- 
gested by  its  operation,  as  it  has  been 


during  the  past  year.  The  relations 
of  the  Department  with  tenement- 
house  owners  and  tenement-house 
occupants  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  men  selectable  as 
inspectors  under  the  civil-service 
regulations,  and  I  say  this  with  no 
protest,  express  or  implied,  against 
this  method  of  selection.  Had  there 
been  no  civil-service  examinations 
to  stand  between  me  and  applicants 
for  inspectorships  representing  them- 
selves either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
some  as  you  know  from  your  Re- 
publican organizations,  and  "there 
are  others "  (in  this  connection  I 
must,  in  fairness,  lay  emphasis  on 
the  "others"),  I  should  have  been 
obliged  in  self-defense  to  have  de- 
vised some  scheme  of  examination 
of  my  own.  So  far  as  the  Tene- 
ment-house Department  can  control 
inspection,  it  will  be,  certainly  in  the 
first  instance,  educational  rather 
than  detective,  and  conducted  with 
a  view  to  remedy  evils  by  calling  at- 
tention to  them  in  a  friendly  way 
rather  than  to  punish  every  offense. 
I  am  satisfied  that  much  of  the 
sinning  against  sanitary  and  other 
like  regulations  in  the  poorer  houses 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  intention 
as  of  ignorance,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  most  evils  will  be  remedied  l\v 
having  proper  attention  called  to 
them  without  any  invocation  of  the 
hand  of  the  law,  and  without  the  col- 
lection of  any  legal  penalties.  This 
may  be  Utopian,  but  we  shall  never, 
approach  Utopia  unless  we  try  to  get 
there,  and  we  may  at  least  progress 
a  little  distance  in  that  direction.  I 
am  a  little  surprised  that  this  plan 
of  inspection  should  meet  with  oppo- 
sition from  landlords.  No  class  in 
the  community  is,  perhaps,  more  in- 
terested in  having  the  tenement  laws 
complied  with  than  the  landlords  in 
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the  poorer  class  of  tenements.  Their 
difficulties  are  more  largely  with  the 
misconduct  of  their  tenants  than 
with  any  hardships  of  the  law. 
While  enforcement  of  the  law  will 
protect  tenants  against  its  violation 
by  the  landlord,  it  will  equally  pro- 
tect landlords  against  its  violation 
by  tenants. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood 
that  the  law  will  be  enforced  on  the 
Pinafore  theory  of  saying  "Please," 
and  doing  nothing  unless  it  is  plain 
that  violation  of  the  law  is  deliberate, 
or  compliance  is  so  delayed  as  to 
make  non-compliance  equivalent  to 
deliberate  violation.  It  will  be 
"must"  and  not  "please." 


TEN  WEEKS  OF  REFORM  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 

or  PUBLIC  CHARITIES  OF  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 


Two  events  of  considerable  local 
significance  mark  the  completion  of 
a  period  of  ten  weeks  initiation  and 
preparation  in  the  new  field  of  labor 
upon  which  Mr.  Homer  Folks  en- 
tered as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  on  the  first  of  January. 
One  of  these  is  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Superintendent  of  Outdoor 
Poor  to  replace  Mr.  George  Blair, 
who  was  summarily  removed  on 
March  7 ;  and  the  other  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  revised  detailed  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Taking  the  latter  of  these  two 
first,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  state- 
ments are  far  more  definite  and  in- 
telligible than  in  any  previous  de- 
partmental estimates  that  we  have 
examined.  Parenthetical  explanatory 
phrases  are  given  after  every  item 
which  is  not  self-explanatory.  To 
take  a  single  example :  Instead  of  a 
general  item  "ninety  hospital  help- 
ers," there  appears  the  information 


that  thirty  male  helpers  and  fifty-five 

female  helpers  will  be  required,  who 

are  to  be  occupied  as  follows: 

Thirteen  female  ward  helpers,  12  scrub 
gajig,  21  in  laundry,  i  in  female  bath-room, 
I  in  male  training  school  dining-room,  i  in 
female  night  nurses*  dining-room,  i  clean- 
ing halls,  main  building,  i  in  operating- 
room,  I  doctor's  chambermaid,  i  in  so- 
larium, 2  female  employees'  dining-room. 
The  male  helpers  to  be  employed  as  fol- 
lows: Three  in  store  and  milk  house,  I 
plasterer,  i  tinsmith,  2  in  carpenter  shoo, 
I  night  watchman  on  dock,  i  night  watch- 
man in  main  building,  4  in  main  reception 
offices,  4  in  laundry.  2  on  elevator,  i  in  drug 
store.  I  in  male  dormitory,  i  cleaning  win- 
dows, I  gardener,  i  in  male  bath-room,  i 
painter,  i  helper  in  morgue,  2  helpers  in 
epileptic  and  erysipelas  pavilions,  i  clean- 
ing stairs,   i   blacksmith. 

Such  explanations  are  not  only  of 
value  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  in  deciding  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  appropriation  re- 
quested, but  they  are  welcome  evi- 
dence of  good  faith,  and  of  an  in- 
tention to  use  the  employees  of  the 
Department  in  the  exact  capacity  in- 
dicated by  their  official  items.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  contrary  course 
is  frequently  taken  to  conceal  the  em- 
l)loyment  of  incompetent  favorites 
who  have  obtained  or  who  have  re- 
tained their  positions  through  politi- 
cal influence. 

The  total  amount  asked  in  the 
estimates  for  salaries  is  less  than  the 
amount  actually  appropriated  to  the 
Department  in  October,  the  differ- 
ence being  a  little  over  $7,000.  A 
large  and  justifiable  increase  how- 
ever, is  required  for  supplies  and  for 
alterations  and  repairs  to  buildings. 
The  total  appropriation  required  by 
the  Department  is  $1,901,226.07,  the 
amount  as  granted  on  October  30 
on  the  estimates  of  the  preceding 
administration  being  $1,598,884.66. 
A  decrease  in  payrolls  is  made  in 
each  office  or  subdivision  of  the  De- 
partment ;  notwithstanding  which, 
several  new  pieces  of  work  Requiring 
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additional  labor  have  been  under- 
taken. 

The  Bureau  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren is  to  have  the  payroll  decreased 
by  $600  per  year,  though  it  is  to  per- 
form in  the  future  some  of  the  work 
which  has  heretofore  been  dis- 
charged by  the  Superintendent  of 
Outdoor  Poor.  This  transfer  of 
work  was  effected  by  an  order  issued 
by  Commissioner  Folks  on  March 
6  to  the  effect  that  all  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
pertaining  to  children  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  whether  accom- 
panied by  their  mothers  or  other- 
wise, except  as  to  admission  or  dis- 
charge of  children  to  state  institu- 
tions, shall  be  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dependent  Children. 

An  increase  is  asked  in  the  num- 
ber of  engineers  employed  in  several 
of  the  institutions  for  the  reason  that 
the  Department  has  been  violating 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
law  requiring  a  licensed  engineer  to 
be  in  charge  at  all  times  of  boiler 
plants.  The  hours  of  service  re- 
quired of  engineers  have  also  been 
excessive  and  an  increase  of  over 
$5,000  has  been  necessary  to  approx- 
imate the  eight-hour  day,  and  to  ap- 
proach more  nearly  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  and  to  employ  licensed 
engineers. 

Mr.  Keller  had  used  prison  labor 
in  the  bakery  of  the  Department  for 
about  six  months  before  the  end  of 
his  term,  reinstating  paid  labor  how- 
ever, to  take  eflfect  on  January  i. 
This  employment  of  paid  men  has 
been  continued  on  account  of  a  con- 
census of  opinion  throughout  the  de- 
partment that  the  results  when  paid 
men  are  employed  are  much  more 
satisfactory  than  when  the  work  is 
performed  by  prisoners.  The  Com- 
missioner also  asks  for  a  moderate 


appropriation  for  the  salaries  of 
nurses  and  helpers  in  the  new  tuber- 
culosis pavilion,  which  he  has  opened 
in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital.  In  Brooklyn  two  new 
hospitals  are  to  be  opened. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  in- 
creases the  total  amount  paid  in 
salaries  as  has  been  indicated  shows 
a  decrease.  We  have  not  space  to 
analyse  the  estimates  of  supplies, 
alterations,  and  repairs.  It*  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  are  neither  extrav- 
agant nor  niggardly.  The  curse 
of  the  city's  care  for  the  poor  in  the 
past  has  been  the  attempt  to  save 
money  on  food,  and  on  supplies  for 
the  actual  physical  needs  of  the  city's 
dependents,  while  at  the  same  time 
multiplying  places,  and  paying 
salaries,  which,  while  not  excessive 
for  efficient  service,  have  too  often 
been  beyond  the  value  of  the  actual 
service  rendered.  That  new  depart- 
ments can  be  opened  and  equipped 
with  the  necessary  service,  the  hours 
of  labor  shortened,  and  the  last 
remnants  of  pauper  and  prison  labor 
abolished,  on  less  than  the  payroll  of 
the  preceding  year,  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. That  radical  improve- 
ments in  buildings  and  a  material 
increase  in  the  quantity  and  qualits- 
of  supplies  are  essential  is  well 
known  to  every  one  who  has  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institutions  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Commissioner  offers  an  al- 
ternative which  will  make  captious 
criticism  of  his  estimates  for  supplies 
at  least  rather  difficult.  He  says: 
"If  it  should  seem  best  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
disree^ard  the  per  capita  of  calcula- 
tion based  on  the  actual  expenditure 
of  1901  and  make  an  appropriation 
to  this  Department  for  supplies, based 
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on  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per  capita 
per  diem  for  hospitals,  twenty-two 
cents  per  capita  per  diem  for  alms- 
houses, and  thirty  cents  per  capita 
per  diem  for  the  asyltmi  and  schools, 
which  figures,  I  feel  confident,  will 
not  appear  to  you  to  be  excessive, 
such  an  appropriation  would  be  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  this  Department." 

The  official  by  whom  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  is  most  fre- 
quently judged  and  who  comes  most 
continuously  into  contact  not  only 
with  the  poor,  t)ut  with  newspaper 
reporters,  visitors  to  the  institutions, 
and  others  who  have  business  to 
transact  with  the  Department,  Is  the 
Superintendent  of  Outdoor  Poor. 
The  name  itself  is  a  misnomer — ^to. 
some  extent  a  survival.  The  task  of 
this  official  is  in  fact  to  admit  the  in- 
door poor  to  the  almshouse,  to  the 
hospitals,  and  to  the  other  institu- 
tions of  the  Department,  and  to  the 
private  institutions  which  have  pub- 
lic charges,  so  far  as  such  applications 
are  considered  in  advance;  except 
that  the  cases  of  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, are  dealt  with  in  the  Bureau 
of  Dependent  Children.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Outdoor  Poor  is  for  many 
people  the  personal  embodiment  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 
He  is  the  personal  representative  of 
the  Commissioner,  and  upon  his 
decision  depends  not  only  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  those  who  seek  pub- 
lic aid,  but  eventually  the  reputation 
of  the  Department,  so  far  as  its 
activities  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  are  concerned.  For  these 
reasons  the  position  has  not  been 
placed  in  the  classified  lists  by  the. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  has 
been  regarded  as  confidential.  . 

It  has  been  generally  known  from 
the   beginning   of   the    present   ad- 


ministration that  a  change  in  this 
position  was  inevitable.  Ti)  Mr. 
Blair's  personal  friends  who  con- 
sulted the  Commissioner  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  concealment  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  a  change  would  be  effected 
as  soon  at  practicable.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Outdoor  Poor  should  be 
one  upon  whose  attitude  and  upon 
whose  judgment  confident  reliance 
can  be  placed  by  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment, and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
seek  further  for  an  explanation  of 
the  change  which  has  been  an- 
nounced. It  would  doubtless  have 
added  somewhat  to  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  Department,  if  a  suit- 
able candidate  had  been  found  in  a 
subordinate  position;  and  it  would 
have  been  gratifying,  failing  such 
material  within  the  Department,  if 
some  one  could  have  been  found  who 
has  been  engaged  in  charitable  work 
in  some  outside  agency. 

It  is  within  our  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Folks  was  keenly  alive  to  both 
these  considerations  and  made  care- 
ful search  for  an  available  candidate 
both  among  his  own  staff  and  among 
outside  agencies.  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Merwin,  who  has  now  been  ap- 
pointed, has  had  no  experience  in 
charitable  work  and  in  this  respect  is 
on  the  same  footing  with  Superin- 
tendent Blair,  when  the  latter  was 
appointed  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Blair 
had  had  experience  in  business  and 
as  a  labor  organizer.  Mr.  Merwin 
has  also  been  in  business,  and  has 
been  especially  identified  with  local 
work  for  tHe  public  schools  of  his 
district,  having  served  as  an  in- 
spector. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  ap- 
pointment, the  confidential  character 
of  the  position,  and  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  its  incumbeni  to  the 
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Commissioner,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Superintendent  Merwin 
may  not  at  the  outset  know  very 
much  about  the  care  of  dq)endents, 
but  the  Commissioner  to  whom  he  is 
responsible,  and  from  whom  his  in- 
structions come,  does ;  and  the  public 
may  rest  assured  that  if  the  work  of 
the  office  is  not  transacted  with  ef- 
ficiency and  intelligence,  further 
changes  will  be  made  until  this  result 
is  accomplished. 

Two  interesting  indications  of  the 
kind  of  changes  which  may  be  ex- 
pected may  be  seen  in  the  following 
announcements  of  the  Department 
issued  on  March  12 : 

"Superintendent  Merwin  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor  Department  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  all  statements  made 
by  women  applying  at  that  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  cases  of 
illegitimacy  or  abandonment  heard 
by  a  woman  and  apart  from  the  other 
cases.  Mrs.  Upshaw,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Bureau  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  been  assigned  to  this 
duty." 

"The  office  of  the  Outdoor  Depart- 
ment will  hereafter  remain  open  on 
Saturday  afternoons  until  4  p.  m. 
The  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Depend- 
ent Children  will  also  be  open  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  Both  of  these 
offices  have  to  do  with  the  reception 
and  disposition  of  applications  for 
relief,  among  which  are  many  emer- 
gency cases  requiring  prompt  atten- 
tion."   

PUBLIC  PUYGROUNDS  FOR  CHIIMCN. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Educa-^ 
tional  Review  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  of 
Boston  discusses  the  psychological 
side  of  play  and  points  out  the  neces- 
sity for  playgrounds  not  only  foV  the 
health,  but  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. The  younger  children  are  con- 


tent to  play  in  sand-piles  or  with  any 
simple  object  which  will  make  a 
noise  or  which  can  be  dragged  about 
by  a  string — a  stick  or  a  piece  of  tin 
being  transformed  for  the  occasion 
into  a  fire-engine,  or  a  patrol  wagon, 
or  a  train  of  cars.  But  the  time 
comes  when  make-believe  will  no 
longer  suffice. 

"The  stick  ceases  to  be  a  gun ;  the 
doll  is  stuffed  with  sawdust;  the 
dream-world  is  becoming  pale  in  the 
morning  light,  and  he  feels  the  need 
of  making  himself  a  place  in  the 
world  of  realities.  The  fairy  land  of 
childhood  grows  pale  before  the 
clear,  cold  light  of  dawn;  Oberon 
and  his  train  scent  the  morning  air, 
.dance  their  last  circle  about  their 
little  friend,  and  depart.  They  will 
come  again  in  another  form,  but 
their  time  is  not  now."  At  this 
stage  the  boy  becomes  hard  to  please 
in  his  games,  difficult  to  enlist ;  the 
whole  attitude  is  critical.  Nothing 
can  be  worse  at  this  period,  con- 
cludes Mr.  Lee,  than  the  teaching 
of  the  street.  At  this  time  the  play- 
ground means  all  the  world  to  him : 
"The  deepest  tone  there  is  in  him 
can  be  made  to  vibrate  to  influences 
that  the  playground  alone  can  bring 
to  bear.  It  is  not,"  he  says,  "a  per- 
verted or  degenerate  impulse  which 
makes  the  boy  at  this  period  commit 
acts  of  daring  lawlessness,  but  a  vir- 
tue. Among  the  best  games  are  the 
chasing  games,  and  if  a.  policeman  is 
doing  the  chasing,  why  so  much  the 
better.  The  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  boy  and  his  elders  comes 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  living  in  a 
different  world  from  ours,  a  world 
of  adventure,  of  personal  courage." 
It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  child's 
life  that  the  playground  begins  to 
perform  its  most  essential  service. 
An  active  boy  must  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  indulge  his  love  for  active 
sports  and  permit  its  expression  in 
proper  manner. 


MENDICANa  NOTES. 


The  Charity  Organization  Society 
desires  to  ask  co-operation  upon  the 
part  of  its  friends  and  the  public  gen- 
erally with  the  object  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  impudent  imposture — too 
long  successfully  practised — of  a 
young  man  who  feigns  illness  in  the 
street  as  a  means  towards  the  secur- 
ing of  aid  by  false  statements  of  dis- 
tress. 

Of  late  this  man  has  been  operat- 
ing upon  the  upper  West  Side  along 
the  line  of  Central  Park  West. 
Briefly,  his  plan  is  to  stagger  to  the 
steps  of  a  private  residence  and 
simulate  illness;  upon  being  cared 
for  by  the  charitable  lady  of  the 
house  he  takes  occasion  to  relate  a 
plausible  story  as  to  the  desirability 
of  his  reaching  some  out  of  town 
point  without  delay,  and  glibly  "ac- 
cepts money  for  railroad  fare"  to 
such  particular  place  as  he  may  men- 
tion. He  is  a  swindler  whom  long 
immunity  has  made  bold  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  notice  may  be  the 
means  of  his  being  brought  to  jus- 
tice.   Described  as  under : 

"Little  above  mediUra  height, 
sandy  mustache,  blue  eyes,  bony 
face,  noticeably  white  hands;  age 
about  thirty  years.  Wears  a  rough- 
rider  or  a  derby  hat.  Is  well  spoken 
and  plausible  in  manner." 

A  general  police  alarm  was  sent 
out  in  this  connection  February  28, 
and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  any 
one  recognizing  him  will  communi- 
cate at  once  with  the  local  precinct 
police  authorities  and  cause  his  ar- 
rest, asking  that  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  be  notified  without 
delay.  J.  F. 


Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Consumers' 
L^gue,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  fourth  Monday  Conference  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
on  Tuesday,  March  4,  on  "Garment 
Makers*  Houses." 
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RANTED— For  a  position  on  the  Pacific  Coatt  a 
Toung  man  of  character  and  ability,  who  hat 
had  practical  experience  in  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution for  boys. 

■ — ^ ■ 

YOUNG  MAN  tborouffhly  experienced  in  juvenUe 
reformatory  work  CtwelTe  years) ;  has  held 
executhre  position;  seeks  position  in  boys* 
work,  institution,  settlement,  or  society.  Good  refer- 
ences.    J.  F.,  530  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

BOY  SPECIALIST— Paid  work  wanted  by  man  of 
good  education,  twelve  years'  experience.  PosI- 
tion  as  superintendent  of  Boys*  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Settlement,  or  as  tutor  and  companion.  Address 
K.  S.  C.  67  Kirkland  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

POSITION  WANTED  bv  a  man  who  has  had 
nine  years'  experience  in  charity  work  at  Com* 
missioner  of  Qiarities  in  a  city  of  so.ooo  inhab- 
itants. References  siven.  Address,  W.  P.  C,  P.  O. 
Box  86,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  (or  assistance  in  the  f«  Uowing  cases  of 
need: 

For  $10  per  month  to  pay  the  rent  of  an  luliaa 
family,  consisting  of  a  mother  and  eight  children,  six 
of  whom  are  between  the  ages  of  one  and  thirteen 
years.  The  husband,  a  consumptive,  is  unable  to 
contribute  to  their  support,  and  is  out  of  the  city  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  family's  health.  The  two  half- 
grown  children  are  jointly  contributing  $t  per  week 
toward  the  living  expenses,  and  the  mother  Is  fully 
occupied  with  the  care  of  the  household. 

For  the  sum  of  $too  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a 
German  family.  The  mother,  a  widow,  has  been  an 
invalid  for  some  years,  but  is  anxiuus  to  retsin  her 
home.  There  are  three  children  and  onlv  one  is  able 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family.  The  mother  is 
eminently  well  fitted  to  rear  and  care  for  the  children. 

The  Society  wishes  to  renew  the  following  appeals : 

For  the  rent  for  one  year  at  $8  a  month  for  a  blind 
and  partially  insane  mother  and  her  daughter  who 
cares  for  her.  The  mother  receives  the  Blind  Pension 
from  the  city  and  the  daughter  earns  a  partial  support 
at  sewing,  out  their  present  income  will  not  cover 
their  rent. 

For  $io3  to  pay  $6  a  month  rent  for  an  Italian 
widow  with  four  young  children.  The  woman  earns 
a  little,  but  cannot  keep  her  family  together  without 
additional  aid. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  tad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  many  thanks  receipt 
of  the  following  contributions  in  response  to  recent 
appeals: 

^A,"  I25  ;  Horace  Water,  '^O.  W."  and  William  C. 
Lobenstine,  $m  each ;  John  H.  Cuthbert,  N.  Witherell 
and  Egerton  Winthrop,  $10  eaoh ;  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Thomell,  $5  a  month:  "R.,"  $6;  Mrs.  John  Ellis 
BUke,  "A.  L.  B.,"  and  *'  Mrs.  W.  J.  O.  '  $5  each: 
**  R.  F.,"  $3  :  Morris  S.  Schulman,  $1.  i  r^r^r^Xn^ 
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The  collection  of  gems  which  was 
placed  on  sale  at  Tiffany's  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  for  the  benefit  of 
tl.e  Charity  Organization  Society  is 
attracting  much  attention  and  meet- 
ing with  a  good  initial  sale.  The  col- 
lection is  one  of  unusual  variety  and 
value,  and  will  repay  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  visit  by  any  one  interested 
in  cameos  and  intaglios  of  the  an- 
cient and  medieval  periods. 

* 
The  bill  pending  at  Albany  modi- 
fying the  plan  of  the  Children's 
Court  of  New  York  City,  to  which 
we  have  referred  with  approval,  has 
been  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
overcome  certain  objections  made 
against  it  by .  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  and  in  its 
present  form  is,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  entirely  acceptable  to  all  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  removing 
the  consideration  of  children's  cases 
from  the  ordinary  police  courts.  The 
Court  has  not  yet  been  opened,  not- 


withstanding the  plain  provision  of 
the  City  Charter,  the  delay  being  due 
to  the  necessity  of  alterations  in  the 
building  in  which  it  is  to  be  held.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  amendatory  bill  will 
be  enacted  in  time  for  the  Court,  on 
its  first  organization,  to  be  held  by 
Justices  of  the  Special  Sessions,  as 
the  new  measure  provides. 

The  Medical  Association  of  the 
Greater  City  of  New  York,  at  its 
stated  meeting,  March  10,  unani- 
mously adopted  resolutions  ad- 
dressed to  Governor  Odell,  favoring 
the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  restores  the  positions  of 
the  two  medical  superintendents  in 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
on  Ward's  Island.  The  Lunacy  Bill, 
which  recently  received  the  Gov- 
ernor's approval,  combined  these  two 
offices,  thus  putting  over  4,000  in- 
sane patients  in  separate  institutions 
under  one  management.  The  sup- 
plemential  bill  approved  by  the  Medi- 
cal Association,  in  restoring  these 
positions,  will  permit  the  division  of 
the  hospitals  as  they  formerly  exist- 
ed— one  for  women  and  one  for 
men. 

m 
Earl  Grey,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Public-house  Trust  Association 
of  England,  addressed  the  members 
of  the  City  Club  of  New  York  City 
on  Monday  evening,  March  10.  He 
described  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  public-houses  managed  by  the 
Trust  Association,  which  now  con- 
trols twenty-two  such  resorts.  Only 
the  most  wholesome  ales  and  liquors 
are  sold  at  these  places,  together 
with  temperance  drinks  and  food. 
The  men  in  charge  of  the  saloons  re- 
ceive a  fixed  salary  and  a  commission 
upon  the  sale  of  non-intoxicants 
only.  Every  eflfort  is  made  to  prevent 
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drinking  to  excess.  The  system,  it 
is  stated,  has  reduced  intoxication 
and  has  improved  the  moral  tone  of 
the  localities  where  it  has  been  tried. 
After  deducting  expenses  and  five 
per  cent  for  the  interest  on  invested 
capital,  the  trust  expends  the  balance 
in  charity  and  public  improvements. 
At  the  close  of  the  address  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  calling  for  a  meet- 
ing at  an  early  date  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  an  association  for 
the  practical  operation  of  the  system 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed that  the.  City  Club  engage  in 
the  work  in  its  own  name,  but  that 
a  separate  body  be  formed  if  the 
project  is  deemed  advisable. 

* 
The  building  temporarily  occupied 
by  the  Virginia  Day  Nursery  while 
its  permanent  home  was  being  reno- 
vated will  be  vacant  May  i.  The 
Third  District  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  is 
very  anxious  that  a  day  nursery 
should  be  established  there,  as 
many  widows  and  deserted  wives 
under  their  charge  need  such  help. 
The  building  at  No.  293  Third 
Street  is  well  adapted  to  the  work 
of  a-  nursery,  having  been  remod- 
eled for  that  purpose,  and  can  be 
rented  for  $1,000  per  year.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Williams,  head  worker  of 
the  College  Settlement;  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds,  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement; and  the  members  of  the 
Third  District  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  have 
united  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  nursery  in  this 
building.  They  have  an  option  upon 
the  house  for  the  present  week.  If, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  $1,000  has 
not  been  raised,  the  house  will  be 
rented  by  its  owner  to  private  indi- 
viduals who  are  anxious  to  obtain  it 


and  the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 
Two  hundred  dollars  has  already 
been  pledged,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  balance  will  be  forthcoming.  It 
is  estimated  that  $1,800  in  addition 
will  be  required  for  the  annual  run- 
ning expenses. 

The  nursery,  if  established,  will  be 
affiliated  with  the  Association  of 
Day  Nurseries,  and  will  be  non-sec- 
tarian, a  condition  deemed  indispens- 
able on  the  lower  East  Side.  Those 
interested  in  the  project  may  receive 
full  information  of  the  plans  upon 
application  to  the  agent  of  the  Third 
District  Committee  at  293  Broome 
Street. 


The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company  of  New  York  has  estab- 
lished a  pension  system  for  the  relief 
of  the  superannuated  employees  of 
the  company  whose  maximum  an- 
nual wages  have  not  exceeded  $1,200 
per  year.  The  system  will  go  into 
effect  July  i,  1902.  It  provides  for 
the  voluntary  retirement  of  all  em- 
ployees who  have  attained  the  age 
of  seventy,  and  who  have  been  con- 
tinuously in  the  service  of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  Company,  or 
any  of  its  constituent  companies  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more;  and  for 
the  involuntary  retirement  of  all  em- 
ployees between  the  ages  of  sixty- 
five  and  seventy  who  have  been 
twenty-five  years  in  such  service, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of 
the  pension,  have  become  physically 
disqualified.  For  a  continuous  ser- 
vice of  thirty-five  years  or  more  a 
pension  will  be  allowed  amounting 
to  forty  per  cent  of  the  average  an- 
nual wages  for  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing retirement ;  for  service  of  thirty 
years,  thirty  per  cent  will  be  allowed ; 
and  for  a  service  of  twenty-five  - 
years,   twenty-five^^^ger  ^c^^^^ 
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funds  from  which  payment  will  be 
made  will  be  appropriated  each  year 
by  the  company,  and  employees  will 
not  be  required  to  contribute  to  it. 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush  of 
Boston  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Church  of  the;  Ascension,  Tuesday 
evening,  March  ii,  on  "The  Boy 
Problem." 

Advantage  was  taken  of  Dr.  For- 
bush's  visit  to  arrange  an  im- 
promptu meeting  of  some  of  the 
workers  with  boys  in  New  York 
City  at  which  was  discussed  the  ad- 
visability of  holding  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Conference  about 
Boys  in  this  city.  The  fifth  confer- 
ence was  held  last  October  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.  At  that  meet- 
ing attention  was  concentrated  upon 
one  theme — the  boy  in  the  home. 
This  plan  will  be  followed  in  suc- 
ceeding conferences.  A  particular 
subject  will  be  chosen  and  each  ad- 
dress devoted  to  some  particular 
phase  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  secure 
this  interesting  and  helpful  confer- 
ence which  cannot  but  be  of  g^eat 
benefit  to  those  interested  in  work 
with  boys  in  New  York  City  and 
state. 

♦ 

A  four-page  folder,  addressed  to 
the  friendly  visitor,  has  been  pre- 
pared and  printed  by  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  Baltimore. 
We  quote  the  following  paragraphs : 

"You  are  not  asked  to  visit  this 
particular  family  because  of  some 
emergency.  '  There  is  an  emergency 
at  the  present  time  because  there  is 
some  cause  of  need  which  has  its 
root  in  the  life  of  the  family.  Your 
task,  however,  is  not  to  relieve  the 
distress,  but  to  attack  and  remove,  if 
possible,  the  cause.     The  cause  of 


need  can  not  be  eradicated  in  a  few 
visits,  nor  is  it  probable  that' in  a 
short  period  of  time  your  influence 
can  be  made  to  tell. 

"You  are  asked  not  to  carry  mate- 
rial assistance  to  the  family.  Why  ? 
Because  long  experience  has  made 
the  workers  of  the  Society  appreciate 
that  the  visitor  can  seldom  become  a 
real  friend  to  a  family  if  he  or  she 
has  begun  by  being  a  giver  of  mate- 
rial aid. 

"The  Society  offers  you  the  expe- 
rience of  its  agents  and  of  its 
trained  volunteers  in  your  efforts. 
Consult  the  agent  frequently  about 
your  difficulties,  come  to  the  weekly 
qieetings  of  the  board  and  bring  your 
problem  before  it. 

"As  soon  as  you  begin  to  know  the 
members  of  the  family,  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  carry  out  a  plan 
(formulated,  probably,  after  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  family 
with  the  help  of  the  agent  of  the 
Board)  for  their  improvement." 

The  visitor  is  told  that  she  must  be 
willing  to  learn  to  know  and  to  work 
with  the  breadwinner  of  the  family, 
the  home  maker,  the  children,  the 
relatives,  teacher,  pastor,  and  physi- 
cian; to  make  use  of  the  uplifting 
agencies  of  the  neigfhborhood,  such 
as  the  kindergarten,  boys  and  girls' 
clubs,  savings  banks  and  the  libra- 
ries. Helpful  suggestions  are  of- 
fered on  each  of  these  points. 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  First  Department,  has 
affirmed  a  decision  of  Justice  Clarke 
of  the  Supreme  Court  den)ring  an  ap- 
plication of  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to 
compel  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  of  New  York  City  to  cer- 
tify that  certain  inmates  surrendered 
to  the  institution  have  been  retained 
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and  cared  for  in  accordance  with 
law.  The  decision  upholds  the  rules 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  gov- 
erning the  commitment  of  children 
to  institutions.  It  sustains  the  rules 
which  provide  that  inmates  of  pri- 
vate institutions  cannot  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense  unless  they 
have  been  committed  thereto  by  some 
authorized  public  official. 

Mrs.  Hannah  N.  L.  Sherman  of 
Lawrence,  L.  I.,  has  g^ven  $25,000 
to  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  Sec- 
ond Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street, 
Manhattan,  for  the  support  of  a 
ward  for  nervous  diseases.  The 
ward  will  contain  fourteen  beds,  five 
of  which  will  be  endowed  in  per- 
petuity by  Mrs.  Sherman's  gift.  It 
is  the  only  ward  in  the  city  devoted 
to  these  diseases.  Twelve  years  ago 
Mrs.  Sherman  built  an  annex  to  the 
New  York  Women's  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children,  5  Livingston 
Place,  at  an  expense  of  $30,000. 

For  use  in  her  work  as  probation 
officer,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  had  printed  a 
card  which  is  handed  to  each  pro- 
bationer in  her  charge.  On  the  back 
are  printed  the  rules  governing  pro- 
bation, which  are  in  brief  as  follows : 

The  probationer  is  required  by  the 
court  to  furnish  promptly,  by  letter 
or  in  person,  any  information  that 
the  probation  officer  may  require ;  to 
report  on  the  first  of  each  month  the 
facts  concerning  his  residence,  em- 
plo)mient,  and  school  attendance  for 
the  preceding  month.  Evil  com- 
panions and  bad  associations  must 
be  avoided,  and  strict  temperance  ob- 
served. Payment  of  fines  or  costs 
at  stated  periods  must  be  prompt. 
If  tmable  to  meet  the  obligation,  the 
probationer  must  send  advance  no- 


tice to  the  probation  officer.  It  is 
impressed  on  the  probationer  that 
his  liberty  depends  entirely  upon  his 
gfood  conduct.  The  probation  period 
is  three  years.  If  during  this  period 
of  trial  the  probationer  fails  to  ob- 
serve strictly  each  of  the  rules  he  is 
liable  to  be  taken  into  custody  and  to 
serve  the  full  term  of  his  suspended 
sentence. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity  have  twelve  copies 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth 
National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  held  in  Boston  in 
1 88 1,  which  they  will  sell  at  one  dol- 
lar each.  They  are  bound  in  paper, 
but  this  is  the  current  price.  This 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  is  out  of  print,  and  can 
no  longer  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Conference.  The 
Philadelphia  Society  accordingly  is 
offering  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
charitable  societies,  libraries,  or  indi- 
viduals, who  may  desire  to  complete 
their  files  of  the  proceedings. 

* 
The  non-resident  paupers  applying 
for  aid  in  New  York  City  will  here- 
after be  cared  for  at  the  City  Alms- 
house on  Blackwell's  Island.  For- 
merly they  have  been  conveyed  by 
wagons  to  the  State  Almshouse  at 
Flatbush,  a  long,  uncomfortable 
journey,  which  in  the  winter  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  suffering. 
The  new  arrangement  will  make  pos- 
sible a  much  earlier  disposal  of  those 
who  are  to  be  sent  to  their  homes. 
Incidentally  it  will  save  the  salaries 
of  the  driver  and  attendants  and  the 
maintenance  of  several  horses.  The 
Department  of  Public  Charities  of 
the  city  will  be  reimbursed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  persons  in  the 
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city  institutions.  About  1,300  non- 
resident paupers  are  cared  for 
through  the  Outdoor  Poor  Depart- 
ment every  year. 


the  Associated  Charities,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


The  bill  introduced  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  tenement-house 
commission  by  the  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton to  make  investigation  of  the 
tenement-house  conditions  in  that 
city,  was  not  favorably  reported  by 
the  Assembly  Committee.  The  peti- 
tioners at  whose  request  the  bill  was 
introduced  were  given  leave  to  with- 
draw their  petition,  it  being  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  as  stated,  that 
such  legislation  as  was  asked  for 
should  be  obtained  by  the  request  or 
recommendation  of  the  Mayor  of 
Boston.  The  main  features  of  the 
bill  were  stated  in  our  issue  for  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

m 

The  rtext  meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  will  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
21  to  25.  Among  the  addresses  to 
be  delivered  are  the  following :  "The 
English  Workingman's  Compensa- 
tion Act,"  by  A.  Maurice  Low; 
*Tublic  Policy  in  Relation  to  Indus- 
trial Accidents,"  by  Adna  F.  Weber, 
chief  statistician  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor;  "Criti- 
cal Opinions  Upon  Our  Employer 
Liability  Act,"  by  James  R.  Burnett, 
attorney  for  the  North  American 
Trust  Company;  "Some  Problems  in 
Municipal  Sanitation,  from  an  Exec- 
utive Standpoint,"  by  W.  C.  Wood- 
ward, health  officer,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  "Infection  and  Disinfection," 
by  George  M.  Sternberg,  surgeon- 
general  United  States  Army;  "Sani- 
tary Conditions  and  Social  Distress," 
by  Charles  F.  Weller,  secretary  of 


The  third  of  the  series  of  monthly 
conferences  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
will  convene  on  Tuesday,  March  25, 
at  1 1  A.  M.,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  United  Charities  Building,  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street.  The  topic 
for  discussion  is  "Inexpensive  Amuse- 
ments for  the  People."  Miss  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
will  address  the  Conference  on  the 
subject,  "What  the  Theater  at  Hull 
House  Has  Done  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood People;"  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Bird 
of  the  Gospel  Settlement,  211  Clin- 
ton Street,  will  speak  of  the  "In- 
fluence of  our  *White  Door*  in  the 
Ghetto;"  Mrs.  R.  Y.  Fitzgerald  of 
the  West  Side  University  Settlement, 
38  King  Street,  will  speak  of  "Lx>ng 
Working  Hours;  Recreation."  The 
public  are  cordially  invited.  No  tick- 
ets are  required. 


*  0 


The  work  of  the  Woman's  Branch 
of  the  New  York  -Mission  and  Tract 
Society  for  the  year  1 901  is  well  re- 
viewed in  its  seventy-ninth  annual 
report.  An  important  feature  of  the 
work  is  house  to  house  visitation  be- 
low Fourteenth  Street  by  about  forty 
trained  women  missionaries.  Fifty- 
one  thousand  such  calls  were  made 
during  the  year  just  passed. 

The  City  Mission  nurses  are  all 
graduates  of  training  schools  of 
regular  hospitals.  During  the  year 
these  nurses  attended  4,500  different 
patients.  But  prevention  is  a  large 
part  of  their  work.  The  mother 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
sickness,  or  the  little  housekeeper, 
often  a  girl  not  yet  in  hex  teenS|  who 
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must  look  after  the  babies  while 
mother  works  all  day,  often  needs 
to  be  shown  how  to  care  for  her  lit- 
tle flock. 


The  Public  Health  Reports,  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  contain  from  time  to  time 
information  cwicerning  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption  in  this  and 
foreign  countries.  The  reports  can 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service  at 
Washington. 

In  the  number  published  Novem- 
ber 29, 1 90 1,  there  is  a  letter  from  the 
United  States  Consul-General  at 
Berlin,  transmitting  a  translation  of 
the  explanatory  leaflet  regarding 
tuberculosis  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Health  Office  at  Berlin.  This 
pamphlet  treats  of  the  nature  of 
tuberculosis,  the  danger  and  manner 
of  infection,  measures  for  strength- 
ening the  body  and  generally  for 
avoiding  contagion,  with  advice  to 
specially  exposed  persons  and  hints 
to  consumptive  patients. 

In  the  report  issued  December  6, 
1901,  there  is  another  letter  from  the 
Consul  at  Berlin  inclosing  a  trans- 
lation of  a  report  by  Dr.  Englemann 
of  the  Imperial  Health  Office,  con- 
cerning the  success  of  the  open-air 
treatment  of  consumption.  The  sur- 
prising success  of  this  treatment  has 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  large 
number  of  sanatortums  in  Germany 
for  the  cure  of  this  dread  disease. 
In  the  spring  of  1901  the  number 
of  sanatoriums  was  sixty,  with  5,000 
beds.  Observation  of  the  patients 
discharged  during  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  1899  to  the  middle 
of  1900  shows  that  of  the  6,273  pa- 
tients   treated    227    were    admitted 


twice.  Data  as  to  the  final  results 
of  the  treatment  were  furnished  in 
6,225  cases.  Of  these  patients  87.7 
per  cent  were  discharged  as  cured 
or  improved  in  health.  In  the  pre- 
ceding report  on  the  same  subject 
the  percentage  cured  or  improved  in 
health  was  given  as  84.6  per  cent. 
The  increase  is  due  for  the  most  part 
to  the  more  careful  selection  of  cases 
suitable  for  treatment  in  the  institu- 


tions. 


The  second  volume  of  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
contains  statistics  of  reform  schools 
in  the  United  States,  giving  the 
name,  location,  executive  officer, 
number  of  assistants,  number  of  in- 
mates, value  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings, and  expenditures.  There  are 
similar  statistics  of  schools  for  the 
defective  classes — the  blind,  deaf, 
and  feeble-minded.  Chapter  xlvi 
of  this  volume  contains  a  discussion 
of  teachers'  pensions  and  annuities  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  New 
York. 


Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Economy 
of  the  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at  St. 
Louis,  has  issued  a  prospectus  of  his 
department  giving  the  outline  of 
classification  and  an  analysis  of  the 
various  subdivisions  for  the  informa- 
tion of  prospective  exhibitors. 


The  training  school  for  charity 
workers  recently  established  by  the 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association,  re- 
ferred to  in  Charities  for  February 
I ,  has  completed  its  first  month  with 
gratifying  results.  In  addition  to  a 
regular  course  of  lectures  on  friendly 
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visiting,  the  care  of  children,  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  and  defective  and 
delinquent  classes,  and  the  care  of 
the  needy  in  their  homes,  instruction 
is  given  in  sewing,  cooking,  and 
basket-weaving.  About  thirty  are 
enrolled  in  the  class,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  twenty. 

* 
The  State  Prison  Commission 
has  again  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  women's  prison  in 
Brooklyn,  connected  with  the  Ray- 
mond Street  Jail.  This  prison  was 
condemned  also  by  the  February 
Grand  Jury,  as  it  has  been  by  nearly 
all  preceding  grand  juries  for  some 
time. 

The  question  of  the  harmfulness 
of  cigarette  smoking  is  continually 
coming  to  the  front.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  reports  that  out  of 
1,500  boys  400  smoke  cigarettes,  and 
are  consequently  two  years  behind 
the  non-smokers  in  their  studies. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Fiske,  principal  of  the 
Northwestern  Academy  in  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  has  recently  stated  that  only 
two  per  cent  of  those  addicted  to 
cigarette  smoking  in  the  school  had 
been  able  to  reach  the  first  grade, 
while  in  the  lowest  grade  there  was  a 
percentage  of  such  smokers  of  fifty- 
seven. 

'There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  the 
Medical  Record,  **that  cigarette 
smoking  is  exceedingly  harmful  to 
the  young,  and  probably  smoking  of 
any  description  in  adolescence  or 
adult  age  is  calculated  to  be  opposed 
to  sustained  mental  eflfort." 

m 

An  interesting  history  of  visiting 
nurse  work  in  America,  with  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  work  in  the 
cities  in   which   it  has  been  estab- 


lished, may  be  found  in  an  article 
written  by  Miss  Harriet  Fulmer, 
superintendent  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  of  Chicago,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing  for  March.  The  paper  has 
been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Ninth 
District  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  held  Jan- 
uary I,  1902,  the  chairman  an- 
nounced in  a  few  heartfelt  words 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  ah  active  associate  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  for  years. 

After  a  general  expression  of  the 
deep  sense  of  bereavement  and 
sorrow  felt  by  all  the  members 
present,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
following  minute  be  entered  upon 
the  record : 

fVAfrfas,V!c  learn  with  sorrow  the  removal 
by  death  of  our  late  associate,  Mrs.  Everett 
P.  Wheeler,  and 

Whtrfos^  Our  departed  "friend  and  co- 
worker rendered  a  most  efficient  and  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  lifting  many  burdens  from 
the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  by  her  ministry, 
and  by  her  sympathetic  and  wise  efforts 
cheering  us  in  our  council.     Now,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  we  record  upon  our  minutes, 
and  express  to  the  bereaved  family,  our 
grateful  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Wheeler's 
services  and  our  deep  sympathy. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report 
of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1901,  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  press 
Concerning  the  state  employment 
bureaus,  which  had  been  in  operation 
five  months  when  the  report  was 
written,  it  is  stated  that  5,742  ap- 
plications for  employment  were  re- 
ceived, 3,870  applications  for  help, 
and  that  3,141  positions  were  se- 
cured. There  are  five  such  offices  in 
the  state,  but  the  one  in  Hartford 
claims   more  than   onejjalf  oL  the 
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positions  filled.  The  Commissioner 
of  Labor  regards  the  establishment 
of  these  bureaus  as  a  complete  suc- 
cess. He  says:  "The  superintend- 
ents are  paid  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  business  done.  This  fact 
gives  the  public  offices  a  character 
and  standing,  and  a  field  of  useful- 
ness which  private  offices  can  never 
secure.  In  furnishing  skilled  labor 
they  are  absolutely  without  competi- 
tion." 


THE  PHILADCLPHU  SOCIETY  FOR  ORGANIZING 
CHARITY. 


The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity,  in  its  twenty-third 
annual  report,  covering  the  work  of 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1901, 
makes  record  of  its  work  under  three 
heads:  (i)  Reorganization  of  dis- 
trict work;  (2)  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  training  paid  workers ;  and 
(3)  the  erection  of  a  model  lodge  for 
wayfarers. 

**The  most  important  departure  of 
the  year,"  says  the  report,  "is  in  the 
acceptance  by  our  Central  Office  of 
a  much  larger  responsibility  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  district  work.  At 
its  foundation,  the  corner-stone  of 
our  Society  was  its  district  system, 
to  devise  wise  plans  of  getting  fami- 
lies out  of  their  troubles  and  then 
persuade  the  charitable  forces  of 
each  neighborhood  to  pull  together 
in  carrying  out  these  plans,  oyr  work 
had  to  be  done  at  close  range."  The 
system  of  independent  districts  had 
been  very  successful  in  some  parts  of 
Philadelphia,  but  in  other  parts  the 
need  of  a  strong  central  body  having 
the  confidence  of  the  community  and 
prepared  to  set  a  standard  of  work 
below  which  no  district  should  be 
permitted  to  drop,  became  apparent. 
The  reorganization  of  the  work  has 
brought  gratifying  testimony  of  ac- 


companying improvement.  The  con- 
solidated summary  of  district  work 
shows  that  the  Society  dealt  with 
5,759  different  families  during  the 
year,  of  whom  3,850  were  under 
treatment  for  the  first  time.  Grants 
were  given  valued  at  $11,105.50, 
over  one-fifth  of  which  amount  was 
worked  for.  Beside  this  work  re- 
lief employment  was  secured  for  566 
persons.  Co-operating  institutions, 
churches,  societies,  and  individuals 
supplied  relief  in  4,212  different  in- 
stances for  families  under  the  care 
of  the  Society.  The  visits  made  to 
the  poor  or  in  their  interest  by  the 
workers  of  the  Society,  both  paid 
and  voluntary,  aggregated  16,997. 

A  special  fund  has  been  raised  by 
the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing workers  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Society.  Six  months  careful  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  charitable 
work  in  families  is  given  to  candi- 
dates who  seem  to  be  in  every  way 
fitted  to  become  good  district 
superintendents  when  trained.  This 
work  is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  the  gen- 
eral secretary,  who  conducts  the 
weekly  class  of  younger  workers,  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  "kindest  and 
most  thorough  way  of  securing  the 
facts  in  any  alleged  case  of  need,  the 
steps  in  making  plan  of  treatment 
based  on  these  facts,  the  charitable 
forces  with*  which  we  should  work 
in  trying  to  carry  out  our  plan,  and 
the  duty  of  a  superintendent  towards 
volunteer  workers  in  charity.  Prac- 
tical work  in  families  is  undertaken 
from  the  very  start,  and  the  students 
are  introduced  gradually  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject." 

The  new  model  wayfarers'  lodge, 
which  has  been  built  at  1720  Lom- 
bard Street,  was  described  in  our 
issue  for  November  9,  1901. 
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The  work  of  the  various  district 
committees  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion- Society  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, shows  a  considerable  incre^ise 
over  that  of  the  preceding  month. 
The  number  of  families  under  the 
care  of  the  eleven  district  agents  on 
February  i  was  1,351,  and  336  were 
received  during  the  month.    For  the 
preceding    month    the    figures    are 
1,149  ^nd  315,  respectively.     The 
whole    number    of    families    under 
treatment    during   the   month    was 
1,818;  273  cases  were  closed.    The 
number  of  calls  at  the  district  offices 
by  applicants  during  February  was 
2,012,  and  the  visits  made  by  agents 
or  their  as^stants  to,  or  in  behalf  of, 
families  amounted  to  2,842.     The 
amount  expended  by  agents  as  inter- 
mediaries in  the  relief  of  families 
was     $6,375.53.       Of     this     sum 
$4,995.28  was  from  a  special  fund 
of  $10,000  contributed  by  Mr.  James 
R.  Keene  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
needy  families  and  preventing  added 
suffering     during     the     inclement 
weather  of  the  month.    The  balance. 
$1,380.25,    was    secured*  from   the 
ordinary  sources.     This  amount  is 
a    decrease    of    $257.25    over    the 
amount  secured  from  such  sources 
during  January.     At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  noted  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  families  were  placed  in  the 
care  of  churches,  societies,  and  pri- 
vate individuals.     Relief  was  pro- 
cured for  300  families  from  churches 
and  societies,  and  for  488  families 
from  private  sources,  as  compared 
with  302  and  355,  respectively,  for 
January.    Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  families  were  in  the  care  of 
friendly  visitors.    One  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  men  were  supplied  with 
\^''oodyard  tickets,  as  against  176  in 


January;  58  women  were  furnished 
352  days'  work  at  the  Laundry.  In 
January  62  women  were  given  322 
days'  work  at  the  Laundry. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  there 
were  1,861  calls  from  applicants,  236 
from  cdnsultatives,  and  1,230  from 
persons  under  the  care  of  the 
Bureau.  The  persons  advised  and 
directed  only,  numbered  631.  The 
number  of  homeless  persons  cared 
for  was  289,  of  whom  57  were 
women;  336  were  referred  to  the 
municipal  lodging-house  and  70  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 
Woodyard  tickets  amounting  to  197 
were  given  to  105  different  men. 

The  new  cases  recorded  in  the 
Registration  Bureau  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  numbered  734, 
and  the  recurrent  cases,  562;  479 
initial  investigations  were  made  and 
2,043  visits  to,  or  in  behalf  of  fam- 
ilies under  treatment. 

The  Committee  on  Dependent 
Children  had  55  families  under  their 
care  on  the  first  of  February,  and 
received  during  the  month  58  others. 
Thirty-eight  initial  investigations 
were  made  and  591  visits  in  behalf 
of  the  families  in  charge.  This  is  an 
average  of  four  and  one-half  visits 
to  each  family  under  treatment. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Committee 
show  that  an  average  of  less  than 
four  dolljirs  4)er  family  was  given  in 
material  relief,  during  the  month. 
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THE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN.' 


BY    HOMER   FOLKS. 


The  number  of  children  who 
must  be  removed  from  their  homes 
and  taken  wholly  under  the  care  of 
charitable  agencies  is  so  large  that 
the  care  of  these  children  becomes 
easily  the  most  imi)ortant  branch  of 
charity.  This  is  true  not  only  be- 
cause the  number  to  be  provided 
for  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  recipients  of  any  other  form  of 
public  aid,  but  more  especially  be- 


cause we  deal  with  these  children 
while  they  are  still  in  the  formative 
period  and  because  the  influences  we 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  and  the 
conditions  under  which  we  place 
them  will,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  determine  the  general  lines  of 
their  careers.    .•   .    . 

Can  we  fully  realize  what  it  means 
to  become  entirely  responsible  for  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-be- 
ing of  50,  100,  500,  3,000,  or  5,000 
children  ?  Is  it  not  a  responsibility  to 
be  borne  seriously,  not  in  any  spirit 
of  controversy,  but  always  witTi  an 
open  mind  and  a  desire  to  know  all 
the  truth?  ....  I  think  that  if 
we  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
two  plans  of  taking  care  of  children, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  more  often 
true  than  othehvise  that  those  who 
have  particularly  defended,  advo- 
cated, and  carried  on  the  institu- 
tional care  of  children  have  had  in 
mind  the  care  of  older  children,  the 
care  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  the 
care  of  those  whose  parents  are  liv- 
ing and  to  whom  perchance  the 
children  may  need  to  be  returned : 
while  those  who  have  dwelt  at  length 
and  with  great  earnestness  on  the 
placing  of  children  in  families,  have 
had  in  mind  the  placing  of  very 
young  children  and  largely  by  legal 
adoption.     .     .     . 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  urge  that 


»  Excerpts  from  an  address  before  the  Federation  of  Sisterhoods,  at  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  Building,  New  Voric  City,  March  12,  1902.  /-^  1 
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in  the  care  of  destitute  children  of 
whatever  race  or  creed,  every  pos- 
sible effort  should  be  made  to  find 
for  the  young  children,  homes  by 
adoption  into  worthy  and  respecta- 
ble families.  And  I  should  be 
equally  desirous  that  older  children 
rescued  from  immoral  homes,  or 
those  children  whose  parents  are 
likely  to  reclaim  them  should,  when 
necessary,  find  homes  in  institu- 
tions devoted  to  their  particular 
needs. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  doing  about 
what  we  did  twenty-five  years  ago 
in  the  care  of  children.  Have  we 
produced  any  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject that  can  compare  with  that  put 
forth  by  our  hospitals?  Where  are 
our  case  records  that  can  compare 
with  their  volumes  of  medical  and 
surgical  reports  in  which  the  history 
of  each  patient  is  set  forth  with  all 
detail  for  the  benefit  of  all  students 
of  the  subject?  I  fear  our  records 
are  fragmentary  and  sometimes 
lacking  altogether. 

We  ought,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  in  our  management 
of  institutions  for  children,  to  have 
made  similar  valuable  contributions 
to  the  science  of  education.  We  have 
had  our  children  isolated  from  all 
other  influences  and  surroundings 
and  could  have  observed  the  results 
of  educational  methods  of  all  differ- 
ent sorts  that  are  employed.  Have 
we  utilized  those  opportunities  to  the 
best  advantage  ?    .    .    .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
first  and  most  elementary  proposi- 
tions in  the  care  of  children  is  that 
we  should  keep  clearly  before  us  the 
different  classes  of  children  and  dif- 
ferent causes  for  which  they  come 
into  our  care ;  we  should  not  mingle 
in  the  same  institution  nor  under  the 
care  of  the  same  societv,  if  it  l>e  a 


society  for  placing  children  in  fami- 
lies, the  children  who  come  from 
worthy  homes  by  reason  of  misfor- 
tune and  the  children  who  come 
from  other  kinds  of  homes  or  by 
reason  of  their  misconduct.  In 
other  words,  we  should  not  commit 
the  destitute  children  and  the  crimi- 
nal or  delinquent  children  to  the 
same  places,  not  so  much  that  the  de- 
linquent boy  will  do  the  destitute 
boy  any  harm,  though  probably  he 
will,  but  because  an  institution  that 
receives  both  is  sure  to  become 
known  in  the  community  as  an  in- 
stitution primarily  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  bad  boys  or  bad  girls,  and 
when  a  boy  or  girl  comes  out  of  that 
institution,  no  matter  for  what  cause 
originally  received,  he  or  she  is  quite 
sure  to  be  regarded  by  the  com- 
munity as  having  been  a  subject  of 
reformatory  discipline.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  child  has  been 
sent  there  to  be  reformed.  This  is 
a  handicap  which  it  is  not  wise  for 
us  to  place  upon  our  destitute  chil- 
dren. 

The  second  effort  which,'  it  seems 
to  me,  ought  to  be  made  in  good  time 
is  that  of  trying  to  find  Jewish 
homes  for  the  young  Jewish  chil- 
dren who  must  be  permanently  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents.  Certainly 
it  would  seem  that  this  method  of 
adoption  ivould  be  particularly 
favored  by  a  people  with  whom  re- 
ligion and  high-family  ideas  have 
been  almost  synonymous;  with 
whom  the  value  of  family  life  has 
been  emphasized  from  time  imme- 
morial. I  am  not  here  to  say  that 
Jewish  homes  can  be  found  for 
these  children,  because  I  believe  it 
has  not  been  tried ;  but  I  do  wish  to 
say  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  tried. 
It  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  years 
ago  when  it  was  believed  that  homes 
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could  not  be  found  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  We  could  find  them  in 
the  West,  on  the  great  wide  prairies, 
but  it  could  not  be  done  in  the 
crowded  state  of  New  York;  but 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
it  has  been  done  and  with  increasing 
success.  .  .  .  Now  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  an  effort  were  made, 
there  would  be  found  Jewish  fami- 
lies, childless,  or  whose  children 
have  grown  up,  or  whose  children 
have  died,  who  would  be  glad  to  af- 
ford that  care  for  a  homeless  child 
which  only  a  home  can  give. 

Another  direction  in  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think  your  institutions 
will  take  the  lead,  is  that  of  keeping 
a  more  careful  oversight  over  the 
children  who  have  passed  from  your 
immediate  care.  .  .  .  That  cer- 
tainly is  the  test  to  which  we  all 
must  come.  We  must  know  the 
nature  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit  which 
it  bears. 


THE  DEPENDENT  FAMILY.' 


BY   EDMOND  J.    BUTLER. 


li  we  concede  that  the  family 
is  a  divine  institution  we  must  ad- 
mit that  as  children  of  God  we  are 
bound  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  it,  to  the  end  that 
the  design  of  our  Creator  may  be 
fulfilled.  In  like  manner  if  we  con- 
cede that  the  family  is  the  unit  of 
the  state  we  must  admit  our  obliga- 
tion as  citizens  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  develop  the 
family,  to  the  end  that  the  welfare 
of  the  state  may  be  conserved.  Ac- 
cepting these  conclusions  we  rest 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation  tn 
work  zealously  both  as  religious  be- 
ings and  good  citizens  for  the  unity, 
proper  development,  and  preservation 


of  the  family.  Knowing  the  needs  of 
men  we  are  able  to  show  what  the 
character  of  the  family  should  be. 
In  the  child  there  is  the  need  of  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  moral  develop- 
ment ;  in  the  young,  aid,  counsel,  and 
advice,  prompted  by  love  and  affec- 
tion; in  the  adult  the  formation  of 
natural  ties  which  bind  together 
those  upon  whom  nature  has  placed 
the  responsibility  of  perpetuating 
and  developing  the  human  race,  as 
well  as  the  need  of  community  in- 
terest, love,  and  affection  to  make 
that  union  effective;  in  the  aged, 
respect,  veneration,  and  care.  These 
are  the  needs  of  men  and  to  supply 
them  nature  demands  a  union  of 
consecutive  generations  which  we 
name  the  family.    .    .    . 

The  physical  character  of  the 
family,  is  not  its  most  important 
feature,  for,  while  we  realize  the 
need  and  desirability  of  affording 
to  all  an  opportunity  of  leading 
lives  free  from  the  worry  of  strug- 
gling against  great  odds  for  a  mere 
existence,  we  must  also  realize  that, 
even  under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  a  higher  and  greater  demand 
to  be  met  in  the  development  of  the 
mental  and  moral  nature  of  the  child, 
as  upon  the  character  of  this  de- 
velopment depends  its  future  life, 
its  relation  to  the  family,  and  its 
position  in  society  or  the  state.  The 
education  of  the  child  is  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  right  which  belongs  abso- 
lutely to  the  parents,  and  so  long  as 
that  duty  is  properly  performed  by 
them,  outside  interference  is  entirely 
prohibited.  On  account  of  certain 
deficiencies  which  may  exist  in 
parental  government,  such  as  lack 
of  capacity  or  time,  sickness,  death 
or  other  causes,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  seek  outside  aid  to  help  the  par- 


*  Excerpts  from  an  address  before  the  Federation  of  Sisterhoods,  March  12, 
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ents  to  fulfill  their  obligations.  In 
the  matter  of  secular  training — the 
development  of  the  mind — the  state 
may  properly  take  up  this  work, 
since  it  is  necessary  that  the  child 
should  be  prepared  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations of  citizenship;  but  the  moral 
training  necessary  for  the  complete 
development  of  the  child  is  a  duty  so 
incumbent  upon  the  parents,  that 
the  assignment  of  that  duty  may  be 
made  only  to  those  qualified,  by  the 
natural  law,  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tions and  rights  of  the  parents.  .  •  . 
We  should  not  select  persons  as 
workers  simply  because  they  belong 
to  the  so-called  leisure  class  and  have 
ample  time  to  devote  to  the  cause  of 
charity.  There  is  much  to  be  feared 
as  the  result  of  such  assistance. 
There  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  conditions,  trials,  and  re- 
quirements of  those  they  would  help. 
There  is  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
create  ideal  conditions  for  them  be- 
yond possible  incomes.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  this  new  occupation 
of  such  a  worker  is  the  result  of 
ennui  and  that  interest  will  cease 
when  the  novelty  disappears  and 
leave  behind  conditions  more  com- 
plex and  more  difficult  of  treatment 
than  those  found  when  the  task  was 
started.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  good  workers 
may  not  be  found  among  those  of 
the  leisure  class,  but  idleness  and 
luxury  are  not  likely  to  develop  in 
the  average  person  the  qualities 
needed  for  effective  and  intelligent 
work.  Besides,  the  experience  of  all 
mankind  has  demonstrated  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  workers  in  any  cause 
are  found  among  those  who  are  or 
have  been  actively  and  successfully 
engaged  in  other  enterprises.  I 
think  I  am  well  within  the  lines  of 
truth  in  saying  that  the  most  effec- 


tive work  performed  in  the  Society,  ^ 
of  which  1  have  the  honor  and  pleas-  ^ 
ure  of  being  a  member — the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  is  that  done 
by  those  of  our  members  whose 
labors  among  the  poor  begin  after  a 
day  of  toil.  There  is  room  for  all 
in  the  field  of  charity.  In  it  may 
be  found  the  diverse  needs  of  all 
phases  of  labor  and  the  greatest 
good  will  result  where  the  workers 
are  placed  where  their  efforts  may 

l3e  best  employed 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  however, 
the  visitors  should  be  of  the  same 
religious  belief  as  that  of  the  fam- 
ily they  visit.  The  reason  for  this 
must  be  obvious.  There  is  nothing 
which  so  effectually  removes  all  re- 
serve on  the  part  of  the  poor  and 
causes  them  to  open  their  hearts  to 
the  visitor  and  confide  in  him  the  sad 
tale  of  their  sufferings  and  need  as 
the  kinship  of  religion ;  and  there  is 
no  more  potent  factor  in  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  poor  than  religion. 


TtHRTY-nrTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 


In  its  annual  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature submitted  March  17,  the 
Board  calls  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  of  further  provision  in  the  state 
institutions  fpr  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded,  the  idiotic,  and  the 
epileptic.  There  are  now  a  large 
number  of  feeblerminded  children 
in  various  private  institutions  for 
children,  where  they  are  being  sup- 
ported at  public  expense.  Over  sev- 
enty of  these  cases  have  been  found 
by  the  Board's  inspectors.  Such 
children  are  out  of  place  with  those 
of  normal  minds,  and  should  have 
the  benefit  of  training  in  the  Syra- 
cuse State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children.     Besides  these,  a 
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considerable  number  of  the  same 
M  class,  approximately  about  eighty, 
^  are  forced  to  remain  in  the  county, 
city,  and  town  almshouses,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  room  for  them  at  Syra- 
cuse. 

In  county,  city,  and  town  alms- 
houses, as  well  as  in  other  institu- 
tions where  they  are  supported  at 
public  expense,  and  also  in  family 
homes,  there  are  many  feeble- 
minded women  of  child-bearing  age 
who  should  be  provided  for  at  the 
Newark  Asylum.  Such  women  can- 
not be  cared  for  properly  in  alms- 
houses, and  their  continued  presence 
in  such  institutions  is  frequently  a 
source  of  scandal.  The  reports  to 
the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1900,  indicate 
this  number,  in.  the  almshouses 
alone,  to  be  200. 

There  are  also  in  the  county,  city, 
and  town  almshouses,  where  they 
are  a  disturbing  element,  unsuitably 
cared  for,  many  unteachable  male 
idiots  and  women  above  the  child- 
bearing  age  who  should  be  removed 
to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asy- 
lum. For  nearly  half  a  century,  in 
this  and  other  states,  public  opinion 
has  demanded  that  the  almshouses 
be  made  simply  refuges  and  in- 
firmaries for  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor.  The  reports  to  the  Board  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1900,  indicate  that  the  number  of 
these  cases  exceeds  600. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  superintendents  of 
the  poor,  there  are  now  about  500 
dependent  epileptics,  of  which  num- 
ber nearly  300  are  in  county,  city, 
and  town  almshouses,  awaiting  ad- 
§  mission  to  Craig  Colony.  No  alms- 
house in  this  state  is  properly 
equipped  for  the  care  of  epileptics. 
They  should  all  be  provided  for  in 


the  Colony,  which  should  be  en- 
larged to  provide  adequate  accom- 
modations. 

The  Board,  believing  that  public 
officers  are  the  proper  ones  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  public  is  to  be 
charged  for  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren in  institutions  under  private 
control,  has  added  the  following 
amendment,  taking  effect  July  i, 
1 90 1,  to  the  rules  for  the  reception 
and  retention  of  inmates  of  institu- 
tions : 

"No  child  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  sixteen  years,  unless  con- 
victed of  crime,  shall  be  received  into 
any  such  institution  as  a  public 
charge,  unless  committed  thereto,  or 
placed  therein,  by  a  court  or  magis- 
trate having  jurisdiction,  or  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  a  coun- 
ty, or  overseer  of  the  poor  of  a  town, 
or  commissioner  or  commissioners 
of  charities,  or  other  local  officer  or 
board  legally  exercising  the  powers 
of  an  overseer  in  the  county,  city, 
town,  or  village  sought  to  be  charged 
with  the  support  of  such  child,  and 
authorized  by  law  to  commit  chil- 
dren to  such  institution  or  to  place 
them  therein." 

On  the  subject  of  local  boards  of 
managers  the  report  says: 

"The  management  and  control  of 
state  charitable  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions should  be  intrusted  to  in- 
dividual boards  of  managers  com- 
posed of  philanthropic  citizens  of  the 
state.  Men  and  women  of  character 
and  intelligence  who  have  time  and 
ability  to  give  to  the  service  of  the 
state  should  be  encouraged,  as  they 
are  in  other  states  and  countries 
where  charitable  and  reform  work 
has  reached  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment, to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  state,  by  acting  as 
members  of  the  boards  of -managers 
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of  its  institutions.  This  course  not 
only  greatly  benefits  the  institutions 
through  the  enthusiasm,  the  special 
knowledge,  and  the  disinterested 
and  gratuitous  service  which  such 
men  bring  to  the  work,  but  also 
keeps  their  management  largely 
free  from  the  semi-mechanical  ad- 
ministration which  a  central  board 
of  control,  having  many  institutions 
and  diverse  interests  to  care  for,  is 
able  to  give  to  each. 

'^Besides  helping  to  keep  the  in- 
stitutions out  of  the  undesirable 
routine  liable  to  follow  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  central  board  of  paid 
officials,  it  keeps  their  management 
in  closer  touch  with  the  people. 

*This  is  not  simply  a  commercial 
question.  These  institutions  deal 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
are  the  embodiment  of  the  loftiest 
philanthropic  sentiment  of  the  state. 
Their  work  should  not  be  carried  on 
in  a  mechanical  way.  Philanthropic 
service  and  business  ability  com- 
bined in  the  management  of  these 
institutions  should  produce  the  best 
results.  Competent  boards  of  mana- 
gers can  always  be  obtained,  and 
their  powers  can  be  properly  regu- 
lated by  the  Legislature."  . 

The  Board  renews  the  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  contained 
in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  of 
1 90 1,  and  adds  the  following:  That 
authority  be  conferred  whereby  it 
may  cause  the  transfer  of  inmates 
of  public  institutions  under  the 
Board's  jurisdiction,  particularJy  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  to 
those  wherein  such  inmates  may  be 
most  appropriately  cared  for  or  dealt 
with.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Ran- 
dall's Island  be  removed  to  the  coun- 
try and  organized  as  a  state  institu- 
tion as  soon  as  practicable. 


The  more  important  improve- 
ments which  the  Board  has  endeav- 
ored to  secure  in  the  new  alms- 
houses are  as  follows:  (i)  The 
complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 
The  new  almshouses  provide  an  in- 
dependent building  for  administra- 
tion, and  a  separate  building  for 
each  sex.  (2)  The  abolition  of  the 
partially  underground  story,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  "basement," 
which  is  unfit  for  living  or  indus- 
trial purposes,  owing  to  the  liability 
to  dampness.  There  is  ample 
ground  space  for  the  construction 
of  buildings,  the  living  rooms  of 
which  are  in  the  free  air  above  the 
surface  level.  (3)  The  kitchen  and 
laundry  are  removed  to  separate 
buildings.  By  this  arrangement  the 
living  rooms  of  the  inmates  are  en- 
tirely free  from  the  emanations  from 
these  sources  of  impure  air.  (4) 
The  isolation  of  the  toilet-rooms 
and  better  bathing  facilities.  (5) 
The  hospital  is  isolated  and  provided 
with  all  the  necessary  equipment  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  sick  and  for 
patients  who  have  undergone  opera- 
tions. (6)  Economy  is  secured  by 
requiring  simplicity  of  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  by  the  provision  in  the 
written  certificate  of  approval  of  the 
Board  that  the  cost  of  construction 
shall  not  exceed  the  appropriation. 
That  there  shall  be  no  departure 
from  the  plans  approved  by  the 
Board,  it  is  required  that  the  plans 
approved  shall  be  filed  in  the  ofiice 
of  the  Board. 

Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896 
places  all  state,  alien,  and  Indian 
poor  under  the  direct  supervision 
and  care  of  the  Superintendent  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor.  Such  per- 
sons as  have  not  resided  for  sixty 
days  in  any  one  county  of  the  state 
of  New  York  within  one  year  of  the 
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f.  date  of  their  application  for  relief 
Jf  are  designated  as  state  poor,  and  as 
such  the  law  provides  that  they  shall 
be  removed  to  and  be  maintained  in 
one  of  the  state  almshouses.  Pauper 
aliens  as  well  as  non-residents  have 
been  attracted  to  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  great  work  of  tunneling 
under  the  city  of  New  York  has 
drawn  to  it  laborers  from  other 
states  as  well  as  Europe.  In  other 
parts  of  the  state  public  improve- 
ments have  attracted  transients  in 
hope  of  employment.  Added  to  this 
industrial  activity  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  brought  many  persons 
into  the  state  with  neither  means  to 
support  themselves  here  nor  the 
funds  required  to  pay  for  transporta- 
tion to  their  homes. 

The  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  has  been  compelled  to  return 
977  persons  to  their  homes,  and  its 
work  has  increased  through  the 
necessity  for  careful  investigation  of 
all  applicants  for  relief  under  this 
law. 

The  relief  of  such  Indians' as  may 
require  assistance  is  a  duty  under- 
taken by  the  state  of  New  York. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  Indians 
resident  in  this  state,  but  compara- 
tively few  of  these  are  now  public 
charges.  Many  require  temporary 
relief,  but  almost  all  contribute  in 
some  way  to  their  own  support.  It 
is  only  when  sickness  disables  them 
that  they  make  application  for  re- 
moval to  an  almshouse  or  public 
hospital.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
Indian  relief  fund  is  disbursed  in 
temporary  assistance.  Much  good  is 
^  done  by  the  careful  supervision  of 
^  the  Indians  of  the  state.  They  are 
encouraged  to  depend  upon  them- 
selves, and  the  knowledge  that  every 
application  for  relief  is  carefully  in- 


vestigated prevents  the  abuse  of 
public  charity.  In  consequence, 
many  are  compelled  to  self-support 
who  under  less  rigorous  supervision 
would  become  members  of  the 
pauper  class. 


A  call  for  a  conference  of  the  se- 
lectmen and  boards  of  charities  of 
Connecticut,  was  sent  out  in  February 
by  the  Bridgeport  Board  of  Public 
Charities.  The  meeting  took  place 
March  6,  1902,  at  the  City  Hall, 
Bridgeport.  This  first  conference 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
proper  care  of  non-resident  paupers, 
and  to  the  acjvisability  of  holding 
an  annual  conference.  It  was  voted 
to  form  a  permanent  organization, 
to  be  known  as  the  Connecticut  As- 
sociation of  Selectmen  and  Boards 
of  Public  Charities.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  suitable  arti- 
cles of  association  and  by-laws,  to 
be  presented  at  the  next  meeting, 
the  time  and  place  for  next  meeting, 
being  left  to  the  choice  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Jacob  A.  Cable,  of  Bridge- 
port. 
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RANTED  — A  jrouiiff  woman  as  assistant  to 
superintendent  oi  a  laripe  Fresh-Air  Home. 
Must  write  well  and  have  some  experience  in 
clerical  work  and  correspondence.  Address  A.  P., 
care  of  Charitiks. 
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POSITION  WANTED  bf  a  man  who  has  had 
nine  years'  experience  in  charity  work  as  Com- 
missioner  of  Charities  in  a  city  of  so<ooo  inhab- 
itanu.  References  given.  Address,  W.  P.  C,  P.  O. 
Box  86.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted between  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  New 
York  City  and  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  by  which  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Ada  Eliot,  on  her  re- 
turn from  Europe  in  August,  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  above 
Court  as  probation  officer.  In  this 
capacity  she  will  be  the  virtual  suc- 
cessor to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Salome  Fos- 
ter, the  Tombs'  Angel,  whose  un- 
timely death  occurred  in  the  Park 
Avenue  Hotel  disaster. 

For  the  four  months  prior  to 
March  i.  Miss  Eliot  was  engaged  as 
probation  officer  in  the  City  Magis- 
trates' Court  of  the  Harlem  District, 
having  been  commissioned  bv  Judge 
Pool. 

At  the  close  of  the  Summer  School 
in  Philanthropic  Work  in  1900,  of 
which  she  had  been  a  member.  Miss 
Eliot  was  appointed  a  visitor  of  the 
S^Kiety,  and  soon  afterward  made 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  De- 


pendent Children,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Philip  ^ 
W.  Ayres  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  James  F.  Jackson  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Society.  Before 
coming  to  the  Summer  School  she 
had  been  an  agent  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston.  Her  assign- 
ment to  duty  as  probation  officer  was 
made  at  the  same  time  with  similar 
appointments  by  the  University  Set- 
tlement, the  College  Settlement, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  value  of  the  Probation 
Law  enacted  a  year  ago,  and  in  the 
hope,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  was  concerned, 
that  the  law  would  be  amended  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
salary  of  probation  officers  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  two  months' 
experimental  period  originally  con- 
templated was  extended  to  four,  and 
it  was  learned  at  the  end  of  this  time 
that  the  Prison  Association,  which 
society  had  taken  the  initiative  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  the  Pro- 
bation Law,  did  not  consider  it  ex- 
pedient to  ask  for  further  legislation 
this  year,  believing  that  the  detail  of 
IX)licemen  as  probation  officers,  sup- 
plemented by  such  volunteer  service 
as  could  be  supplied,  would  meet  the 
need.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Society  did  not  feel  warranted 
in  continuing  the  special  arrange- 
ment in  the  Magistrate's  Court,  not- 
withstanding the  abundant  evidence 
of  its  practical  value. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Foster, 
it  was  suggested  to  the  Justices  of 
the  Court  of  Si>ecial  Sessions,  where 
Mrs.  Foster  had  done  so  large  a  part  • 
of  her  work,  by  one  of  the  magis- 
trates who  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  Miss  Eliot's  qualifications 
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as  probation  officer,  that  arrange- 
ments should,  if  possible,  be  made 
for  her  to  be  engaged  in  the  higher 
-court.  Application  was,  therefore, 
made  to  the  Society  by  Justice 
W'yatt  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
associates  for  her  assignment.  The  So- 
ciety did  not  deem  it  appropriate  to 
provide  for  the  salary  of  a  permanent 
probation  officer  out  of  its  own 
funds.  It  was  thought,  however, 
that  special  contributions  could  be 
readily  obtained  for  the  purpose.  An 
anonymous  friend  of  the  Society  has 
already  offered  to  provide  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  needed  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  the  Society  has  made 
the  assignment  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  others  will  be  found  to 
make  up  the  comparatively  small  ad- 
ditional amount  required. 

Miss  Eliot's  attitude  toward  those 
on  whose  behalf  she  is  to  labor  is 
well  expressed  in  a  brief  but  sig- 
nificant article  entitled  "Impressions 
of  Probation  Work,"  in  Charities 
for  March  8. 


"Classes  for  Neighborhood  Work- 
ers" will  be  held  at  the  West  Side 
Neighborhood  House,  at  Tenth 
Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street,  during 
the  first  half  of  April.  The  course 
of  six  meetings  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Woods,  of  the  South  End 
House,  Boston.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate all  who  may  desire  to  take 
the  course  and  who  may  have  en- 
gagements which  would  prevent 
their  attending  the  morning  class 
meetings  at  half -past  ten,  the  same 
course  will  be  repeated  in  evening 
classes,  meeting  at  eight  o'clock. 

A  syllabus  of  classes  has  been  pre- 
pared, as  follows : 

(i.)  The  Weak  in  the  Struggle: 
Minimizing  waste  in  the  human 
residuum — The    causes    of    poverty 


and  pauperism  and  how  they  may  be 
attadced — Shutting  off  the  conta- 
gion of  pauperism  and  degeneracy. 

(2.)  The  Aristocracy  of  Labor: 
How  to  stimulate,  safeguard,  and 
provide  appropriate  opportunity  for 
ability  and  genius — Public  import- 
ance of  preventing  the  waste  of 
ability — Educational  reform. 

(3>  4»  S)  The  Middle  Class  of 
Labor — the  Working  Class  Proper : 
This  class  is  not  accessible  pri- 
marily by  its  necessities,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  by  its  ambitions,  on  the 
other.  It  is  accessible  on  the  basis 
of  its  loyalties,  (a)  Trade  Union- 
ism; (b)  Socialism;  (c)  Politics; 
(d)  Nationality;  (e)  Family  and 
Neighborhood   Ties;    (/)   Religion. 

(6.)  The  Settlement.  An  instru- 
ment cleverly  designed  to  secure  ac- 
cess to  this  little  known,  but  vitally 
important  social  stratum — Its  policy 
as  to  instituting  or  co-operating  with 
organized  charity  (a),  with  educa- 
tional institutions  (6),  with  work- 
ing-class organizations  (c) — The 
new  tasks  which  it  would  place  upon 
the  municipal  administration  —  Its 
influence  toward  the  reorganization 
of  neighborhood  life — Its  influence 
toward  democratic  social  relations 
throughout  a  city. 

« 

The  bill  creating  a  permanent 
Census  Bureau,  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  March  7,  provides  that 
the  work  pertaining  to  the  Twelfth 
Census  shall  be  carried  on  under  the 
existing  organization  until  July  i. 
The  permanent  office,  then  to  be 
organized,  shall  be  in  charge  of  a 
director  of  the  census,  appointed  br 
the  President,  at  a  salary  of  $6,000 
a  year. 

After  the  completion  and  return 
of  the  enumeration  and  of  the  work 
upon  the  schedules  relating  to  the 
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products  of  agriculture  and  to  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  establish- 
ments, the  Director  of  the  Census  is 
authorized  decennially  to  collect 
statistics  relating  to  special  classes, 
including  the  insane,  feeble-minded, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  to  crime, 
pauperism,  and  benevolence,  includ- 
ing prisoners,  paupers,  juvenile  de- 
linquents, and  inmates  of  benevolent 
and  reformatory  institutions;  to 
social  statistics  of  cities;  to  public 
indebtedness,  valuation,  taxation, 
and  expenditures;  to  religious 
bodies;  to  electric  light  and  power, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  business; 
to  transportation  by  water,  express 
business,  and  street  railways;  to 
mines,  mining,  quarries  and  miner- 
als, and  the  production  and  value 
thereof,  including  gold  in  divisions 
of  placer  and  vein,  and  silver  mines, 
and  the  number  of  men  employed, 
the  average  daily  wage,  average 
working  time,  and  aggregate  earn- 
ings in  the  various  branches  and 
divisions  of  the  mining  and  quarry- 
ing industries  until  July  i,  1904. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
statistics  required  by  this  section, 
the  Director  of  the  Census  may  ap- 
point special  agents  when  necessary. 
The  statistics  of  special  classes,  and 
of  crime,  pauperism,  and  benevo- 
lence specified  in  this  section,  must 
be  restricted  to  institutions  contain- 
ing such  classes.  The  Director  of 
the  Census  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, however,  to  collect  statistics 
relating  to  all  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  but  the  inquiries  must  be 
confined  to  four  questions,  name, 
age,  sex,  and  post-oflfice  address. 

The  act  further  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  collection  of  the  births  and 
deaths  in  1902,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  data  for  which  shall  be  ob- 
tained onlv  from  and  restricted  to 


such  registration  records  of  such 
states  and  municipalities  as  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  possess 
records  affording  satisfactory  data 
in  necessary  detail,  the  compensation 
for  the  transcription  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  two  cents  for  each  birth 
or  death  reported. 
* 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
officers  of  Cook  County,  111.,  to  de- 
bar non-residents  from  support  from 
the  county  poor  fund.  Investiga- 
tions made  tend  to  prove  that  fully 
forty  per  cent  of  the  population  at 
the  poorhouse,  as  at  the  other  county 
institutions,  does  not  have  a  legal 
residence  in  Chicago.  Every  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  the  poorhouse 
hereafter  will  be  carefully  investi- 
gated by  the  county  agent's  office, 
and  if  found  to  have  a  residence  else- 
where will  be  refused  admittance. 
If  unable  to  secure  transportation 
to  his  home  by  his  own  friends  he 
will  be  sent  back  at  the  county's  ex- 
pense. 

* 

The  Provident  Loan  Society  of 
New  York  has  issued  its  Seventh 
Annual  Report.  During  the  year 
under  review,  a  third  office,  known 
as  the  Forty-second  Street  Branch, 
was  opened.  The  business  of  the 
first  few  months  at  this  branch  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  first 
months  of  the  other  offices,  but  there 
is  a  slow  improvement,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  branch  will  be 
self-supporting  before  the  end  of 
1902,  and  profitable  after  the  Sub- 
way Rapid  Transit  is  in  operation. 
A  careful  investigation  has  been 
made  as  to  the  best  place  for  the 
next  branch,  but  it  seems  prudent 
not  to  decide  too  quickly. 

;*It  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  be- 
forehand in  all  cases  whether  a  cer- 
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tain  locality  or  community  has  need 
of  a  pawnshop.  While  in  one  com- 
munity the  small  merchant  or  ped- 
dler will  patronize  the  pawnshop  for 
the  legitimate  uses  of  his  little  busi- 
ness without  need  of  secrecy  or  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment,  in  another 
location,  the  use  of  the  pawnshop 
has  to  do  with  the  strictest  privacy 
of  life,  the  sensitiveness  of  social 
credit,  the  skeletons  in  the  closet. 
To  determine  from  what  kind  of 
residences  the  latter  class  of  custom- 
ers is  to  come  is  somewhat  difficult. 
Up.  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
necesary  to  demonstrate  the  financial 
success  of  the  Society.  With  the 
probability,  as  time  went  on,  of  loan- 
ing several  millions  of  dollars,  the 
Society's  credit  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  selling  its  securites  and 
borrowing  money. 

"The  accumulated  undivided  prof- 
its January  i,  1902,  amounted  to 
$111,508.15.  After  branches  have 
been  opened  in  the  important  centers 
of  the  Greater  New  York  City,  we 
may  well  consider  the  advisability 
of  extending  our  usefulness  to  less 
profitable  business  in  poorer  sections 
of  the  city,  making  more  loans  on 
clothing  and  less  desirable  pledges. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  purpose 
of  our  incorporation  is  philanthropic 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  full 
measure  of  strength  and  safety." 

A  recapitulation  of  the  amounts 
loaned  by  the  Society  since  its  or- 
ganization shows  that  in  the  first 
year  less  than  one-ninth  as  much  was 
loaned  as  during  the  year  1901, 
when  the  sums  placed  out  amounted 
to  $2,626,049.25. 

The  fifth  monthly  conference  of 
the  Charities  of  the  Oranges  will  be 
held  at  the  Charities  Building,  No. 
65  Essex  Avenue,  Orange,  Tuesday, 


March  25,  at  3.30  p.  m.  Topic: 
"The  Probation  System  in  Essex 
County."  An  address  will  be  made 
by  Judge  Alfred  F.  Skinner,  of  the 
Essex  County  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  Henry  M.  Doremus,  pro- 
bation officer,  will  be  present  ta 
answer  questions  relative  to  his 
work.  A  half -hour  will  be  devoted 
to  questions  and  discussion. 


•  The  Janitors'  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  to  have  the  tenement 
laws  translated  into  Yiddish,  and 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety is  to  promote  co-operation 
between  landlords  and  janitors. 
Another  aim  is  to  drive  bad  char- 
acters from  the  tenements.  The  250 
janitors  who  compose  the  present 
union  declare  they  will  strive  for 
that  end.  .The  organization  is 
neither  sectarian  nor  local,  but  up  to 
date  the  membership  is  largely  Yid- 
dish and  altogether  from  the  East 
Side.  There  are  6,500  janitors  be- 
low Houston  Street.  For  a  while 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  extend 
the  operations  over  a  wider  area, 
but  ultimately  it  is  expected  to  take 
in  janitors  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

♦ 

A  hundred  or  more  janitors  of 
tenement-houses  on  the  lower  East 
Side,  met  in  the  University  Settle- 
ment, Sunday  evening,  March  16, 
to  agitate  the  question  of  public 
baths  throughout  that  part  of  the 
city.  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  urging  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  as  many  baths  in  the 
tenement-house  district  as  the  public 
purse  would  permit. 

The  Aldermanic  Committee  has 
favorably  reported  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing $480,000  for  public  baths,  of 
which  $300,000  is  to  be  expended  in- 
Manhattan  and  $180,000  iiKBrookr 
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lyn.  This  measure  must  now  be 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  then  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment. 

Fo  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

In  Charities  of  February  15  we 
notice  with  interest  an  account  of  a 
six-course  dinner  given  by  eight 
young  ladies,  at  a  cost  of  t.wo  dol- 
lars. We  are  two  ladies  keeping 
house  and  thought  we  had  discov- 
ered the  art  of  living  well  at  the 
minimum  cost.  We  therefore  beg 
leave  through  your  columns  to  ask 
these  eight  young  ladies  a  few  ques- 
tions, that  we  may  be  able  to  profit 
by  their  experience. 

Now,  first  of  all,  kindly  tell  us 
what  cut  of  roast  beef  you  could  get 
that  would  be  tender  and  .succulent, 
at  twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  pound, 
and  give  us  the  address  of  the 
butcher.  We  find  that  first-class 
beef  is  sixteen  cents  a  pound,  more 
often  eighteen  cents.  Then,  where 
did  you  get  a  head  of  lettuce  for 
four  cents  sufficiently  large  for  your 
salad  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  two- 
cent  egg  was  perfectly  fresh?  If 
the  croquettes  were  fried  in  deep 
lard,  as  they  should  be,  how  did  you 
accomplish  this  feat  of  culinary  art 
with  only  half  a  pound  of  lard  ?  We 
are  obliged  to  pay  thirteen  cents  for 
good  lard — where  did  you  buy  yours 
for  ten?  Any  hints  on  household 
economics  from  pur  eight  sisters  will 
be  gratefully  received  by 

Two  Bachelor  Maids. 

To   THE    EUIIOR  OF   CHARITIES'. 

In  reply  to  two  incredulous 
Bachelor  Maids  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  articles  given  and  the  prices 
quoted  in  Charities  of  February  15 
vof  the  six-course  dinner  for  eight 


persons,  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars, 
were  bona  fide.  We  had  prime  roast 
beef.  To  answer  the  first .  direct 
question  it  must  be  remembered  that 
though  this  cut  of  meat  costs  more 
than  others,  the  price  varies  also  in 
accordance  with  the  location  of  the 
butcher  from  whom  it  is  purchased. 
For  instance,  some  meats  may  be 
bought  several  cents  cheaper  at  a 
market  on  Ninth  or  Tenth  Ave- 
nue than  at  a  Fifth  or  Sixth  Ave- 
nue establishment.  This  is  true  of 
all  the  articles  used  for  the  dinner, 
and  it  may  be  explained  that  had 
there  been  a  few  cents  difference  in 
meat,  lettuce,  or  lard — the  articles 
principally  asked  about — it  could 
have  been  balanced  by  economizing 
on  the  candy  and  by  buying  less  than 
half'a  pound  of  butter,  as  much  of 
this  was  left.  If  the  "Bachelor 
Maids"  will  send  their  address  to 
Charities  the  giver  of  this  particu- 
lar dinner  will  be  pleased  to  give 
further  information  concerning 
names,  addresses,  other  dinners,  etc. 
One  of  the  Eight 

The  National  Children's  Home 
Finder  is  a  new  periodical  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  Children's 
Home  Society  work  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
paper  will  serve  to  bring  the  twenty- 
five  state  societies  into  closer  rela- 
tionship with  each  other  and  pro- 
mote right  principles  in  *'child-sav- 
ing"  work.  The  publication  office  is 
at  601  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 

*   m 

The  managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  are  con- 
sidering the  transfer  of  the  girls'  de- 
partment of  that  institutions  from 
Philadelphia  to  a  suitable  location 
in  the  country.    A  number  of  vears 
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ago  the  boys*  department  was  re- 
moved to  Glen  Mills,  and  the  cot- 
tage or  family  plan  thus  instituted 
has  been  so  successful  that  the  mana- 
gers naw  desire  to  give  the  girls'  de- 
partment the  same  advantages. 


• 


The  bill  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fiscal  agent  in  charge 
of  the  finances  of  the  state  institu- 
tions of  New  York  State,  has  been 
so  amended  as  to  increase  the  salary 
of  this  officer  from  $4,000  to  $6,000. 


• 


hi  support  of  the  plan  to  move 
the  site  of  the  Industrial  School 
now  located  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,  to  a  new  site  in  the  country, 
Superintendent  Franklin  H.  Briggs 
has  made  the  following  statement: 

(i.)  It  is  impossible  to  properly 
classify  the  inmates  under  present 
conditions'.  Eight  hundred  boys 
are  divided  into  four  great  groups, 
and  in  these  groups  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  associated  boys  of  diflferent 
degrees  of  mental  strength,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  moral  degeneracy, 
and  of  many  diflferent  oflfenses.  The 
result  is  that  the  habitual  tramp  is 
•enabled  to  arouse  a  desire  in  other 
boys  to  become  vagabonds,  who  pre- 
viously had  never  had  a  wish  in  that 
direction.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  moral  leper  to  contaminate 
others  and  sow  the  seeds  of  vice 
very  difficult  to  eradicate. 

(2.)  The  present  institution  has 
a  prison  aspect  that  is  forbidding, 
and  that  causes  the  children  to  feel 
that  they  are  in  prison,  despite  every 
effort  that  is  made  to  persuade  them 
to  the  contrary. 

(3.)  In  the  country  there  are  so 
many  more  things  with  which  to  in- 
terest children  and  to  cause  them 
to  willingly  exert  themselves.  The 
farm    stock,    poultry,    small    fruits. 


the  garden, all  appeal  to  children  and 
exert  a  moral  influence  upon  them 
that  nothing  else  can  do.  Much 
greater  freedom  could  be  allowed 
in  the  country.  They  could  be 
trained  for  farm  life,  where  their 
services  are  always  in  great  demand. 
(4.)  The  cost  of  maintenance 
could  be  greatly  reduced,  because 
the  children  could  contribute  largely 
to  their  own  support. 


The  following  order  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Merwin, 
Superintendent  of  Outdoor  Poor,  by 
Commissioner  Homer  Folks: 

**You  are  hereby  directed  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren all  records  and  documents  in 
your  oflfice  concerning  children  in- 
dentured by  this  Department  or 
placed  in  families  directly  or  through 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  Catholic 
Home  Bureau,  or  Guild  of  the  In- 
fant Saviour,  together  with  a  full  list 
of  such  children  and  a  statement  as 
to  whether  such  child  was  placed  in 
a  family  directly  or  through  one  of 
the  agencies  above  mentioned,  and 
if  so,  which  agency.  You  will  note 
the  enclosed  order  issued  this  day. 
This  tvill  transfer  all  oversight  of 
the  foundlings  placed  in  families  at 
board  by  this  Department  through 
the  Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour  or 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  to  the  Bureau  of 
Dependent  Children,  excepting  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  children  are 
to  be  admitted  to  the  institutions  on 
Randall's  Island." 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
series  of  monthly  conferences  heltl 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Charitj' 
Organization  Society-  ia  the  United 
Charities  Btiilding.  105  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  are  forttmate 
in  having-  secured  for  the  next  con- 
ference, Tuesday.  March  25,  at 
•II  A.  M..  an  address  by  Miss  Jane 
A«idam5.  oi  Hull  House,  Chicago. 
See  Charities  of  last  week  for  pro- 
gram. 

The  Consumers'  League  of  the 
Crcy  »  :  Xew  York,  in  its  report  for 
:he  vear  enoing:  EHeccmber  31,  1901, 
nftvrts  :hjL:  3».^  inns  ha\"e  been  with- 
J.rjLu::  frcn  :he  white  lisc  and  that 
r:\e  ::<\v  tim^js  are  on  the  League's 
*»i>ei.  Attetnpcs  to  bring  about  a 
>>orter  \\orki::g  Jay  have  met  with 
tr\ii::ul  results.  The  League  is 
il'xut^.evl  to  recv.>rd  the  fact  that  the 
Factory  la>pection  Department  has 
tK>\\  .Kit'pt^xl  several  of  the  most  \-al- 
ua'>-c  features  of  the  method  used 
\\u!i  siich  brilliant  success  since 
i^^)4  by  the  similar  department  in 
Mawuluisetts.  The  twenty  thou- 
^itivt  ucenses  are  tiled  by  street  and 
tt.imlKrr.  and  the  list  of  licensed 
\\v»?kers  is  cvuniurevl  with  the  lists 
v^t  lK»u\e  workers  presented  by  manu- 
tsUtvtivrs  employing  them,  to  ascer- 
um  whether  t^te  lists  agree.  When, 
MK-ieU4\\  uittNiious  or  contagious 
\lK%M^e  \<  rej^^uevl  to  the  l^Kird  of 
IUm!iIi,  the  uctory  ins|>ectors,  by 
,,\»nnMnii^  i!h*  rev\>rvls  ot  the  two  de- 
|vMM»K*ut^.  can  see  at  once  whether 
iheiv  w  a  ^*Mtiiont  workshop  on  the 
HvUvtnl  pieut*>es,  and  for  what 
luHi  \\k  ^^anuents  are  Wing  made. 
I  'k  ic^)HHiMbiUty  for  exix^sing  the 
P«M\fu^»iti;  public  to  disease  trans- 
iiiMhtl  |bnHi^:li  vlothittg  is  nowdefin- 
*W^\  UsK\l  a?*  Tus  always  been  re- 
^*uiiv%l  bN  the  '  iw  sim^  its  passage 
<H  VpUHiik^i.  *Sih),     This  is  the  tirst 


time  that  the  Department  has  been 
so  organized  as  to  administer  the 
law  efficiently  in  this  respect. 


EVAS  or  CWLD  LABOR  M  NEW  YORK. 


Dr.  Felix  Adler  spoke  of  the 
"Evils  of  Child  Labor"  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety at  Carnegie  Hall,  Sunday, 
March   16. 

"I  am  impelled  to  make  the  pres- 
ent address,"  he  said,  "from  a  study 
recently  made  of  the  eflForts  in  the 
South  to  do  away  with  child  labor  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
It  is  shown  that  from  six  to  seven 
per  cent  of  the  mill  operatives  in 
Alabama  are  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  In  other  states  the  percentage 
is  as  high  as  twenty.  Often  when 
the  parents  refuse  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  work  they  themselves  are  re- 
fused employment. 

"But  conditions  in  New  York 
City  are  worse  than  in  the  South. 
It  is  true  that  our  factory  act  pro- 
tects children  under  fourteen  from 
certain  kinds  of  labor.  But  in  stores 
and  tenements  the  abus^  is  as  bad 
as  ever.  During  the  Christmas  holi- 
days little  children  are  compelled  to 
work  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
in  our  stores. 

**It  is  strange  that  we  do  nothing 
for  our  little  newsboys.  They  are 
out  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day, 
exposed  to  the  most  inclement 
weather.  We  are  accustomed  to  see 
them,  and  their  wit  and  brightness 
make  us  think  that  they  are  well 
able  to  care  for  themselves.  But 
this  precocious  development  of  wit 
is  the  prelude  of  sterility.  By  the 
time  they  have  reached  their  four- 
teenth year  they  are  worn  out.  But 
the  most  pitiful  of  all  is  the  condi- 
tions found  in  the  tenement-houses, 
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where,  exposed  to  contagious  dis- 
eases, little  children  are  compelled  to 
work,  earning  seventy-five  cents  a 
day  to  help  support  a  whole  family. 
Little  as  the  amount  earned  may 
seem  it  is  essential  to  very  existence. 
^*To  do  away  with  this  we  are 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  of 
pauperizing  the  whole  family  and 
protecting  future  generations,  or  of 
allowing  all  generations  to  grow  up 
charges  to  the  state  as  paupers,  in- 
sane, or  criminals.  The  Ciovemor 
and  Legislature  should  appoint  a 
Child  Labor  Commission  -at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  study  the -evil 
and  propose  a  remedy." 

* 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
shows  that  14,897  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  were  employed 
in  inspected  factories  during  the 
year,  of  whom  7,243  were  boys  arid 
7»654  girls. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the 
local  health  officers  throughout  the 
state  issued  16,840  certificates  to 
children  under  sixteen,  but  many  of 
these  certificates  were  for  employ- 
merit  in  mercantile  establishments. 
All  the  reports  outside  of  New  York 
City  indicate  the  birthplace  of  the 
children,  and  a  tabulation  of  the 
same  shows  that  of  7,660  children, 
6,541,  or  85  per  cent,  were  born  in 
the  United  States;  192  in  Canada, 
and  927  in  Europe  (the  leading 
European  countries  or  places  of 
birth  being  Germany,  291 ;  Poland, 
217;  Italy,  126;  Great  Britain,  82). 
It  also  appears  that  6,1 12,  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  were  bom 
in  New  York  state.  "This  fact  sug- 
gests the'  possibility  of  legislation 
which  would  bring  the  employment 
of  children  in  factories  under  stricter 
control  than  exists  under  the  pres- 


ent system,  which  often  leads  parents 
to  misrepresent  a  child's  age  in  order 
to  secure  a  certificate.  The  only  sure 
preventive  of  such  evasions  of  the 
law,  which  have  always  been  numer- 
ous, is  the  requirement,  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  employment,  of  official 
evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child  de- 
rived from  the  public  records  of 
births.  All  the  European  states  have 
long  had  excellent  registration  sys- 
tems, as  have  most  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states;  hence,  for  a  child  born 
in  any  of  those  states  the  parents 
could  readily  obtain  official  evidence 
of  its  age.  A  recent  Connecticut 
law  requires  employers  of  children 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  age  signed 
by  the  registrar  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  or  the  town  clerk  of  the 
town  where  there  is  a  public  record 
of  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  by  the 
teacher  of  the  school  which  the  child 
last  attended,  provision  being  made 
also  for  attesting  the  age  of  children 
born  in  foreign  countries.  It  seems 
as  if  the  time  were  ripe  for  New 
York  to  adopt  some  system  of  this 
kind  in  order  to  keep  its  young  chil- 
dren out  of  the  factory." 


FARMING  IN  THE  CITY. 


"Farming  in  the  City,"  is  the  title 
of  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Vacant  Lots  Cultivation 
Association,  covering  the  season  of 
1 90 1.  A  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  discloses  its  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous growth,  and  the  decreased 
cost  per  garden  or  family  each  year 
as  a  result  of  an  increased  number  of 
gardeners,  improved  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  increased  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  gardeners  of  the 
work  to  be  done. 

The  greater  benefits  obtained  by 
opening  opportunities  to  tJt^e  unem- 
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ployed  rather  than  by  attempting  to 
take  care  of  them  as  mendicants  is 
evident.  The  contributors  have  fur- 
nished during  the  five  years  less  than 
$15,000,  and  the  gardeners  have  had 
direct  benefits  to  the  amount  of  $84,- 
810,  and  indirect  benefits  of  im- 
mense value  both  to  them  and  the 
community  that  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  indirect 
benefits  are  improved  health,  de- 
creased drunkenness  and  crime,  in- 
creased comforts  for  wives  and  chil- 
dren, increased  happiness  for  all. 


PENDING  LEGISUTION. 


By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate: 
To  exempt  social  settlements  from 
the  water  tax. 

By  the  same:  To  incorporate  the 
Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society. 

By  the  same:  To  authorize  New 
York  City  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  maintenance  and  secular  educa- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  any  institu- 
tion conducted  by  the  Jewish  Pro- 
tectory and  Aid  Society. 

By  the  same:  To  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  salaried  female 
probation  officer  in  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  of  New  York  City. 

By  Mr.  Grady  in  the  Senate:  To 
make  valid,  bequests  to  charitable 
societies  or  institutions  without  re- 
gard to  the  .time  elapsing  between 
the  executing  of  the  will  and  the 
death  of  the  testator;  such  bequests 
l>eing,  under  the  present  law,  invalid 
if  made  within  two  months  of  the 
testator's  decease. 

By  Mr.  Hoadley  in  the  Assembly : 
To  extend  the  powers  of  cities  and 
districts  with  regard  to  establishing 
and  maintaining  public  libraries. 

By  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary in  the  Senate :  To  define  criminal 
anarchy,  and  to  make  the  following 
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offences  criminal:  Advocacy  of 
criminal  anarchy,  the  assemblage  of 
anarchists,  and  the  permitting  of 
premises  to  be  used  for  such  assem- 
blage. 

By  Mr.  Mills  in  the  Senate: 
Providing  that  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  be  known  as  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  authorizing 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Health 
to  require  vaccination,  and  requiring 
local  boards  to  enforce  the  order. 

By  Mr.  Elsberg  in  the  Senate: 
To  allow  teachers  employed  by  the 
Departments  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection to  share  in  benefits  of 
teachers'  retirement  fund. 

By  Mr:  McEwan  in  the  Senate: 
To  authorize  the  county  of  Albany 
to  give  juvenile  delinquents  tempo- 
rarily into  the  custody  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  'River  Humane 
Society,  and  to  pay  the  Society  for 
taking  charge  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Keenan  in  the  Assembly: 
To  provide  for  a  recreation  pier  at 
the  foot  of  Broadway,  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens. 

By  Mr.  McQuade  in  the  Assem- 
bly: To  prohibit  all  minors  under 
eighteen,  and  all  females,  from 
working  in  any  factory  more  than 
fifty-six  hours  in  one  week,  and  more 
than  six  hours  on  Saturdays. 

By  Mr.  Patchin  in  the  Assembly : 
To  give  to  county  superintendents  of 
the  poor  charge  of  all  persons  quar- 
antined under  the  health  laws  of  the 
state,  and  to  charge  the  expenses  of 
such  quarantine  to  the  county. 
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The  young  husband  did  fah'ly  well. 
He  had  no  trade,  but  he  worked 
steadily,  and,  though  he  drank  more 
or  less  all  the  time — his  work  was 
attended  with  especial  temptations 
to  drink — it  was  not  more  than  once 
in  six  months  or  so  that  he  got  well 
loaded.  The  girl's  parents,  however, 
were  never  reconciled  to  him.  They 
couldn't  overlook  the  difference  of 
race,  and  their  daughter's  change  of 
religion  was  a  constant  cross.  Al- 
thoughr  she  had  taken  two  rebellious 
steps  she  was  by  no  means  free  from 
their  yoke,  and  not  only  did  her  duty 
by  going  to  see  her  mother  frequent- 
ly, but  also  felt  constrained  to  make 
her  mother  the  confidante  of  her  hus- 
band's failings.  Their  first  preju- 
dice fanned  to  fury  by  their 
daughters  complaints,  the  parents 
insisted  on  her  bringing  the  delin- 
quent into  court.  He  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment.  The 
wife,  a  mere  slip  of  a  woman,  tried 
with  what  little  aid  her  family  could 
give  her  to  defray  her  expenses  by 
taking  a  janitress's  place  in  a  damp 
basement.  The  work  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  worry  over  her  hus- 
band kept  her  unsettled.  She  got 
run  down,  and  the  baby  began  to 
pine.  Too  ignorant  to  perceive  that 
there  was  occasion  for  anxiety,  she 
called  no  doctor  and  was  terrified 
and  bewildered  to  wake  up  one 
morning  and  find  the  little  thing  had 
<lied  without  a  sound. 

That  decided  her.  Her  husband 
had  l>een  writing  her,  begging  her 
to  take  him  out  and  promising  never 
to  drink  again,  yet  she  had  hesi- 
tated. The  parents  threatened  that 
if  she  took  him  back  they  would 
never  lift  a  finger  to  help  her,  no 
matter  to  what  extreme  of  poverty 
or  suffering  she  might  come.  She 
must   choose   once   and    for   all   be- 


tween them  and  him.  She  chose — 
the  choice  that  every  woman  makes 
when  it  comes  to  a  final  issue.  She 
begged  the  magistrate  to  let  her  hus- 
band return  to  her,  and  she  said  that 
she  would  move  a  long  distance 
away  from  her  parents,  because  she 
was  too  weak,  too  much  under  their 
influence  to  live  happily  with  her 
husband  if  she  tried  to  hold  to  them 
at  the  same  time.  Her  request  was 
granted,  and  the  young  couple  set- 
tled in  another  city.  He  understood 
his  wife's  pliable  nature  well  enough 
to  forgive  her  entirely  for  having 
over-punished  him. 

And  so  they  were  reunited  and 
lived  happily  ever  after.  Years  later, 
when  their  sons  and  daughters  were 
married,  as  they  all  did,  not  wholly 
to  the  old  people's  liking,  wise  fr©m 
their  youthful  experience,  they  did 
nothing  more  decisive  than  to  w^ag 
their  tongues  vehemently  if  the 
daughters-in-law  bought  expensive 
picture  hats,  or  the  sons-in-law 
stayed  out  o'  nights. 

Should  not  the  legal  relatives  be 
included  in  the  causes  of  distress? 


TENEMINT-HOUSC  REFORM  IN  DANGER. 


The  bill  amending  the  tenement- 
house  law  as  reported  by  the  Assem- 
bly Committee  on  Rules  places  the 
reform  measure  in  serious  danger. 
The  points  involved  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Commissioner 
of  the  Tenement-house  Department 
of  New  York  City: 

*The  present  issues  in  tenement- 
house  legislation,  introduced  by  the 
surprising  and  unexpected  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  As- 
sembly, are  only  two  in  number,  but 
are  far-reaching  in  consequence. 

**By  one  amendment  the  pom- 
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mittee  on  Rules  proposes  to  legalize 
in  three-story  houses  the  narrow  air- 
shaft,  which,  it  was  hoped,  had  been 
banished  forever  from  New  York. 
The  pressure  on  this  point,  strangely 
enough,  comes  entirely  from  Brook- 
lyn, the  city  of  homes.  This 
Brooklyn  movement  had  for  its 
original  purpose  the  object  of 
perpetuating  the  three-story,  six- 
family  tenement,  two  apartments 
on  a  floor,  each  running  through 
from  front  to  rear.  This  is 
largely  a  Brooklyn  type,  has  many 
advantages  over  higher  tenements, 
and  this  Brooklyn  movement,  as  re- 
spects the  perpetuation  of  this  type, 
has  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  Tene- 
ment-house Department  and  of 
many  members  of  the  old  Commis- 
sion. 

"The  Administration  Stranahan- 
Kelsey  Bill,  as  it  stood  in  the  As- 
sembly before  this  sudden  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  Senate,  meets 
this  Brooklyn  demand  by  reducing 
the  interior  court  areas  of  the  origi- 
nal law  so  as  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  this  type  without  the  objec- 
tion of  the  narrow  air-shaft,  and 
with  interior  courts  not  Iftss  than 
eight  by  fourteen  feet  in  extent, 
which  will  really  give  fair  light  and 
ventilation  to  the  bedrooms  which 
open  upon  them.  This  should  satis- 
fy the  Brooklyn  builders,  and  has 
satisfied  Brooklyn  desires  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Eagle  and  Standard- 
Union, 

"Some  Brooklyn  builders,  how- 
ever, including  the  chief  members  of 
the  committee  that  has  been  agitat- 
ing this  matter,  have  continued  to 
insist  earnestly  on  the  change  which 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  As- 
sembly have  now  made.  I  have 
been    in    frequent   conference   with 


them.  They  do  not  deny  that,  with 
the  larger  courts,  this  Brookl)m 
type  of  six-family  tenement  is  per- 
fectly practicable,  nor  do  they  deny 
that  the  light  and  ventilation  of  the 
bedrooms  are  greatly  improved. 
They  insist,  however,  that  such  tene- 
ments are  not  'commercially  profit- 
able,' because  they  will  cost  a  sum 
variously  estimated  at  from  $600  to 
$1,000  more  than  the  narrow  air- 
shaft  type.  They  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  apartments  in  these  im- 
proved tenements  will  rent  for  more, 
not  because  they  are  not  better 
and  should  not  rent  for  more, 
but,  they  say,  because  the  people  who 
rent  them  cannot  pay  higher  rents. 
Other  Brooklyn  builders,  whose 
views  should  have  equal  weight, 
think  differently,  and  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  build  this  type  with  the 
larger  courts  and  take  their  chances 
of  the  result. 

"The  only  reason  for  this  change, 
therefore,  is  that  some  Brooklyn 
builders  may  build  tenements  on 
what  they  deem  a  'commercial  basis 
of  profit.'  No  suggestion  of  such  a 
change  has  come  from  Manhattan 
or  the  Bronx,  and  the  change  is 
violently  opposed  by  Buffalo,  which 
banished  these  narrow  air-shafts  by 
municipal  ordinance  long  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Tenement-house 
Law,  and  where  for  many  years  no 
interior  court  has  been  permitted  of 
less  dimensions  than  8  by  10.  The 
issue  is  more  serious  than  it  may 
seem  at  first  blush.  If  the  narrow 
air-shaft  be  permitted  this  year  in 
the  three-story  house,  there  will  be 
no  reason  next  year  why  it  should 
not  be  extended  to  four,  and  if  ex- 
tended to  four,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended 
to  five-story  buildings.  The  time 
to  stop  it  is  now.  ^^  , 
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"The  other  issue,  introduced  by 
the  Assembly  Committee  on  Rules, 
related  to  old  buildings,  chiefly  in 
Manhattan.  The  new  Tenement- 
house  -Law  prevented  the  occupation 
of  dark,  interior,  unventilated  rooms, 
unless  the  interior  room  next  to  that, 
which  opened  upon  the  outer  air, 
had  at  least  a  window  opening  into 
that  room,  and  the  interior  room 
beyond,  separated  by  two  rooms 
from  the  outer  air,  had  some  means 
of  ventilation  through  a  light-shaft. 
To  carry  out  this  provision  of  the 
law  in  many  old  Manhattan  tene- 
ments involved  considerable  expense. 
It  was  urged,  with  some  reason, 
that  many  of  these  houses  had  been 
built  according  to  the  laws  in  force 
at  the  time  of  their  erection,  and  that 
it  was  a  hardship  to  put  this  expense 
on  their  present  owners,  even  if  it 
were  necessary  for  sanitary  reasons. 
There  are  many  varying  conditions 
in  such  houses,  and  it  may  easily  be 
that  the  element  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  Department,  with  all  its 
opportunities  of  abuse,  may  be 
preferable  to  the  hard-and-fast  rule. 
But  that  such  dark  and  unventilated 
rof)ms  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
occupied  would  seem  to  be  plain." 


THE  THIRD  MONTHLY  CONFERENCE. 


The  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building  was  crowded  to 
the  doors  by  the  audience  which 
jijathered  to  hear  the  addresses  at  the 
third  of  the  series  of  monthly  con- 
ferences held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Ttiesday  morning,  March  25. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
I  fouse,  Chicago,  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "What  the  Theater  at  Hull 
House  Has  Done  For  the  Neighbor- 
hood   People."      "I   should   prefer'' 


she  said  in  opening  her  address,  "to 
change  the  wording  of  this  topic, 
and  tell  you  what  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  have  done  with  the 
theater  at  Hull  House,  for  the  theater 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  people, 
and  they  for  the  most  part  have 
been  the  actors  upon  the  stage."  The 
theater  was  established  because  of 
the  influence  this  institution  has  upon 
the  working  people,  all  of  whom  at- 
tend as  frequently  as  they  are  able 
to  afford  the  small  admission  fee 
charged  at  the  cheaper  places  of 
amusement.  The  theater  is  a  strong 
force  in  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
working  boy,  and  has  its  influence 
upon  all  members  of  the  social  class 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  It  forms  to 
some  extent  their  concept  of 
morality,  and  in  a  greater  degree 
shapes  their  outward  manners  and 
conduct.  It  rivals  the  schools  in  its 
influence,  which,  indeed,  is  pro- 
tracted far  beyond  the  school  age. 
The  theater  at  Hull  House  has 
been  a  ready  and  potent  means  of 
training  the  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood  in  manners  and  per- 
sonal refinement  and  courtesy,  a  re- 
sult which  could  not  have  been 
achieved  by  direct  instruction  with 
this  end  in  view.  The  theater  has 
been  as  well  a  means  of  education  in 
the  broader  sense.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  connecting  the  lives  of  the 
people  with  the  life  of  the  world,  not 
only  with  that  outside  of  their  pres- 
ent environment,  but  with  historical 
events  and  achievements.  It  has 
served  to  break  up  the  feeling  of 
isolation.  The  toilers  in  the  sweat 
shops  for  instance,  who  with  their 
needles  are  unable  to  compete  with 
the  producers  of  clothing  made  by 
machine  labor,  have  learned  that 
they  are  not  a  special  class  of  un- 
fortunates who  are  being  exploited 
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for  the  benefit  of  another  class  of 
society,  but  that  their  experience  is 
only  like  that  of  other  groups  whose 
industries  have  been  revolutionized 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
They  have  come  to  see,  accordingly, 
that  he  is  wise  who  readjusts  him- 
self to  meet  the  changed  conditions, 
and  their  welfare  and  happiness  has 
been  promoted. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  similar 
kssons  that  have  been  taught  in  the 
only  way  in  which  a  great  many  of 
these  peopre  can  be  reached.  "For," 
said  Miss  Addams,  "the  number  of 
those  who  like  to  read,  has  been 
greatly  overestimated." 

All  plays  at  the  theater  are  pre- 
sented by  the  Dramatic  Association, 
whose  rnembership  is  drawn  from 
the  various  clubs  which  meet  at  Hull 
House.  The  scenery,  for  the  most 
part,  has  been  constructed  and 
painted  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  some  have  become  so 
proficient  in  dramatics  as  to  be  able 
to  drill  the  members  of  the  junior 
clubs. 

"One  of  the  first  plays  we  gave," 
said  Miss  Addams,  "was  Longfel- 
low's 'Golden  Legend.'  This  play 
is  one  in  which  the  •  good  angel 
is  dressed  in  white,  and  is  never 
wrong  in  anything,  and  the  bad 
angel  is  clothed  in  red,  and  is  never 
right.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
it.  It  is  all  very  plain.  It  was 
played  for  several  nights  until  the 
performers  declined  to  go  on  with  it. 
It  was  as  hard  on  their  feelings  as 
upon  those  of  the  audience. 

"We  experimented  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  found  the  kind  of  plays  the 
people  wanted,  and  when  we  found 
them,  they  were  the  best  and  truest 
plays,  dramas  of  life,  strong,  sym- 
pathetic, and  very  real.  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Howells  will  forgive  me  if 


I  say  that  his  were  failures  with  us. 
The  people  did  not  see  the  point. 
There  was  one,  for  instance,  in  which 
a  man  invited  to  a  dinner  could  not 
find  his  dress  suit,  and  as  the  time 
passed  his  anxiety  and  alarm  in- 
creased. But  our  audience  g^zed  at 
his  dilemma  in  open-eyed  amaze- 
ment. 

"  *Why  in  blazes,'  said  one,  made 
outspoken  by  his  disgust,  'don't  ht 
go  in  his  shirt  sleeves?' 

"The  people  of  our  neighbor- 
hood cannot  sympathize  with  such 
troubles.  They  don't  see  why  one 
coat  at  a  dinner  is  not  as  good  as 
another." 

One  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  plays  presented  was  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  Greek  play.  The  actors 
were  drawn  from  the  street  vendors 
and  tenement-house  population  of 
the  neighborhood.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  production  were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  some  of  these 
seemingly  ignorant  people  already 
knew  the  lines  which  were  assigned 
to  them,  having  studied  the  classics 
as  a  part  of  their  early  education 
in  Greece.  Three  days  after  the 
parts  were  assigned,  the  first  re- 
hearsal was  held,  and  every  one  was 
able  to  repeat  his  lines  without  mis- 
take. The  Greeks  took  great  pride 
in  the  play  which  had  a  long  run. 
After  deducting  the  expenses  for 
mounting  the  play,  which  were 
heavy,  a  clear  profit  of  $300  re- 
mained. This,  it  was  suggested, 
should  be  divided,  a  part  to  go  to  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  vicinity,  and  a 
part  to  Hull  House.  The  players, 
however,  would  not  agree  to  this, 
saying  that  they  had  been  amply  re- 
paid by  the  opportunity,  as  they  said, 
of  "upholding  the  honor  of  Greece," 
and  insisted  upon  devoting  the  en- 
tire profits  to  Hull  House. 
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The  theater  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  patrons  to  learn 
to  speak  English.  Moreover,  it  af- 
fords them  entertainment,  which 
Miss  Addams  believes  is  the  only 
way  in  which  to  secure  their  interest, 
for  **unless  you  entertain  the  people, 
they  will  not  profit  by  coming,  nor 
carry  away  a  lesson/' 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Bird  of  the  Gospel 
Settlement,  211  Clinton  Street, 
spoke  of  the  influence  of  this  settle- 
ment in  the  Ghetto.  It  is  the  prime 
aid  of  the  settlement  to  take  recre- 
ation to  the  tenements,  to  influence 
the  home  life  rather  than  to  provide 
intellectual  training.  The  settle- 
ment is  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish 
district  and  is  active  in  breaking 
down  the  wall  of  partition  between 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  people. 
Every  respect  is  shown  to  the  religion 
of  the  people,  and  every  effort  made 
to  stimulate  their  own  regard  for 
the  teaching  from  which  there  is  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  slip  away.  The 
settlement  is  overcrowded  and  un- 
able to  accommodate  the  people  who 
apply  for  admission  to  its  clubs  and 
classes. 

Mrs.  R.  Y.  Fitzgerald  of  the  West 
Side  University  Settlement,  38  Kin£ 
Street,  called  attention  to  the  faff 
that  long  working  hours  is  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
providing  recreation  for  the  labor- 
ing people.  After  a  long,  hard  day's 
work  they  have  neither  time  nor  en- 
ergy to  make  any  serious  attempt 
to  find  places  of  amusement.  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  referred  to  bills  now 
pending  in  the  Legislature,  which 
allow  longer  working  hours  for 
women  and  exempt  cheese  and  but- 
ter factories  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Act.  The  last-named 
bill  would  pu^the  laborers  in  these 
^^'^tories  entirely  without  the  pale 


of  legal  protection,  and  it  is  feared 
that  it  would  be  but  the  first  st^  in 
a  series  of  bills  which  would  grad- 
ually remove  from  inspection  and 
supervision  all  the  factories  of  the 
state.  The  first  bill  allows  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  factories  at 
night,  a  practice  at  present  pro- 
hibited, which  has  been  found  to  be 
very  injurious  to  women  phys- 
ically, and  to  have  bad  social  conse- 
quences. There  is  reason  to  hope, 
however,  that  this  bill,  and  possibly 
both,  will  fail  of  enactment. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CIVIC  LEAGUE. 


The  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League,  covering  the  work  of 
the  year  1901,  has  appeared.  The 
report  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
the  best  exponent  of  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  League,  shows  that  the 
League  was  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing legislation  upon  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Among  others,  there  was  a 
bill  for  an  intermediate  itidustrial 
school  for  boys,  its  object  being  to 
provide  reformatory  treatment  apart 
from  adult  criminals,  for  boys  not 
less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  class  of  boys 
too  old  for  the  Lyman  School,  and 
too  young,  it  was  argued,  for  the 
Concord  Reformatory.  The  bill 
failed  to  pass  the  Assembly.  Another 
bill  favored  by  the  League  provided 
that  the  State  Board  of  Charity 
should  visit  annually  or  oftener  all 
charitable  institutions  or  homes 
whose  property  is  exempt  from 
taxation  under  provision  of  the  law 
relating  to  literary,  benevolent,  and 
scientific  institutions.  This  bill  was 
also  defeated.  Still  another  bill  pro- 
vided that  no  petition  for  the  incor- 
poration of  a  charitable  institution 
or  home  for  the  care  and  support  of 
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minor  children  should  be  considered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions until  it  had  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ity. This  bill  was  enacted  with  some 
minor  amendments.  A  bill  provid- 
ing that  all  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  almshouses  by  cities  and 
towns  and  the  reconstruction  of  old 
ones  should  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charity. for  its  ap- 
proval was  not  reported  from  the 
committee,  due  probably  to  a  feeling 
that  the  State  Board  of  Charity  was 
asking  for,  and  receiving,  very  con- 
siderable powers  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  League  has  been  active  as 
well  in  promoting  civic  improve- 
ments, mainly  in  connection  with 
public  playgrounds  and  the  public 
schools. 

The  salaried  office  of  assistant 
secretary  has  been  created,  experi- 
mentally. This  office  will  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  strengthening  the 
membersliip  of  the  Leagfue,  which 
at  present  numbers  1,185. 


Supply,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Fulton, 
March  31;  "The  Care  of  Incorri- 
gibles  and  Invalids,"  and  ''Education 
and  Recreation,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Devins,  on  April  14  and  28,  re- 
spectively. 

These  lectures  are  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   

The  Public  Health  Reports  for 
February  28  contain  an  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  of  the  chief  physi- 
cians of  the  German  Sanatoria  for 
Consumptives,  held  in  the  Imperial 
Insurance  Office,  October  25,  1901. 
The  subjects  discussed  were  grouped 
under  four  headings :  ( i )  Personnel 
of  the  sanatoria,  assistant  physi- 
cians, nurses,  etc.;  (2)  Ernployment 
of  patients  in  the  santoria;  (3)  Com- 
mon treatment,  (a)  of  men  and 
women,  (b)  of  tuberculous  and  non- 
tuberculous  patients,  (c)  oi  insured 
and  other  patients  in  the  same  sana- 
toria; (4)  The  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  sanatoria. 


LECTURES    ON  SOCUL  QUESTIONS. 


A  course  of  .four  lectures  on 
American  Municipal  Progress  will 
be  delivered  at  the  Twenty-third 
Street  branch  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  by  Prof. 
Charles  Zueblin  of  the  LTniversity  of 
Chicago,  as  follows:  *Transporta- 
tion,"  April  9;  ^Tublic  Works," 
April  16;  '^Libraries  and  Public 
Buildings,"  April  23;  "Parks  and 
Recreative  Institutions,"  April  30. 

A  lecture  on  **Better  Homes  for 
the  People,"  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Lloyd  Thomas  at  Public  School 
No.  170  on  April  17.  At  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance  the  following  lectures 
will  be  given:    "The  City's  Water 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  29,   1902. 


There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Tenement  -  house  Law  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  is  a  shameless  attempt 
to  destroy,  the  results  of  years  of 
study  and  effort  for  the  benefit  of 
tenement-house  dwellers,  and  to  re- 
store the  worst  features  of  the  mis- 
erable rookeries  in  which  these  peo- 
ple are  obliged  to  live,  not  excepting 
the  dark  interior  rooms  and  the  cess- 
pools, '*those  pestilential  breeding- 
places  of  typhoid  diseases."  "It  is 
attempted,"  says  the  Commercial 
Adt'crtiser,  "to  preserve  these  two 
abominations  because  a  small  but 
noisy  and  persistent  lobby  of  land- 
lords arid  lumber  dealers  believe 
they  would  be  able  to  make  more 
money  out  of  the  extremely  poor 
than  they  would  otherwise.  The 
owners  of  the  disease-infested  old 
tenements  are  probably  right  in  their 
contention.     They  could  get  more 


money  out  of  the  poor  if  allowed  to 
rent  their  kennels  to  them,  but  as  to 
them,  the  question  is  whether  they 
or  the  poor  and  the  city  at  large  are 
deserving  of  superior  consideration. 
The  lumber  dealers  are  mistaken  in 
their  contention.  They  would  sell 
no  more  lumber  were  the  narrow 
air-shaft  permitted  than  if  it  were 
not  permitted.  Builders  will  erect 
the  improved  tenements  if  they  are 
not  permitted  to  erect  the  class  out  of 
which  all  the  evils  of  tenement  life 
have  grown." 

The  Committee's  bill  is  denounced 
by  the  New  York  Tribune  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  home  rule,  and 
an  outrage  on  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  city  authorities  have 
fairly  met  the  builders  who  desired 
more  liberal  laws  and  conceded  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  asked 
and  all  that  could  possibly  be  granted 
without  sacrificing  not  merely  the 
welfare  of  the  tenement-house  popu- 
latign  but  of  the  whole  city  whose 
health  is  menaced  by  the  disease- 
breeding  tenements  of  the  old  type. 

"For  the  Legislature  to  proceed 
in  face  of  the  protest  of  local  authori- 
ties at  the  behest  of  a  petty  interest 
which  selfishly  desires  to  reproduce 
in  Brooklyn  the  worst  conditions  of 
crowded  Manhattan  would  be  utterly 
inexcusable.  The  bill  is  in  form  gen- 
eral and  so  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  Mayor's  veto,  but  it  practically 
applies  only  to.  New  York,  for  in 
Buffaio  nobody  wants  to  build  such 
tenement-houses  as  these  amend- 
ments would  permit.  In  spite  then, 
of  its  general  form  the  Legislature 
ought  to  take  account  of  New  York 
sentiment,  and  in  this  matter  the  city 
government  represents  all  that  is  not 
sordid  and  selfish  here." 

Not  even  in  Brooklyn  are  the 
amendments  named  in  this  bill  de- 
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sired  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
nor  even  by  the  better  class  of  build- 
ers whose  interests  are  involved. 
The  Eagle  says  the  terms  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Tenement- 
house  Department  "have  been  so  fair, 
they  have  relaxed  the  law  in  so 
many  possible  respects  to  encourage 
local  building,  and  the  provision  of 
flats  for  the  laborer  class,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  nothing  more  could 
in  reason  be  asked.  Public  senti- 
ment and  legislative  sentiment  are 
in  favor  of  reform.  Public  decency 
requires  those  reforms  to  be  opera- 
tive. The  better  sort  of  builders  in 
Brooklyn  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
amended  law.  They  realize  well 
enough  that  it  permits  the  resump- 
tion of  an  industry  that  has  been 
checked  for  a  year  or  two,  and  under 
conditions  that  should  cause  nobody 
to  repine." 


41 


The  University  Settlement  of 
New  York  has  chosen  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter  of  Chicago  to  succeed  Mr. 
James  B.  Reynolds  in  the  leadership 
of  its  work.  The  Commons,  a  paper 
published  by  the  settlement  of  that 
name  in  Chicago,  comments  upon  the 
appointment  as  follows : 

**Mr.  Hunter  entered  upon  his 
varied  social  service  in  Chicago  im- 
mediately upon  finishing  his  course 
at  the  University  of  Indiana  in  1896. 
While  achieving  the  long-delayed  es- 
tablishment of  the  district  charity 
bureaus  as  organizing  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  he  was  in 
residence  successively  at  North- 
western University  Settlement, 
Helen  Heath  House,  and  Hull 
House.  When  the  City  Homes  As- 
sociation instituted  its  investigation 
of  the  serious  housing  problem  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Hunter  became  chair- 
man of  its  committee  in  charge  of 


this  difficult  and  heavy  task,  and  fur- 
nished the  text  of  its  notable  report 
of  Tenement  Conditions  in  Chi- 
cago/ which  has  won  deservedly 
wide  recognition  as  an  original  and 
scientific  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  this  expert  work  his  con- 
tinued relation  to  the  Central  Bu- 
reau of  Associated  Charities  has  al- 
lowed him  not  only  to  render  valua- 
•ble  service  as  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Parks  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  and  also  on  the  School 
Extension  Committee,  but  to  assume 
the  superintendency  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished Municipal  Lodging-house. 
His  travel  abroad  and  temporary 
residence  at  Toynbee  Hall  round  out 
his  training  for  the  exacting  duties 
he  is  invited  to  assume  in  New 
York." 


The  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  has  approved  a  plan  for  ex- 
tending the  course  of  training  in  the 
New  York  City  Training  School  for 
Nurses  from  two  to  three  years. 
This  training  school  has  headquar- 
ters on  Blackwell's  Island  and  pro- 
vides for  the  nursing  of  the  patients 
in  the  City,  Gouverneur,  Harlem, 
and  Fordham  hospitals.  The  pro- 
bationary period  which  heretofore 
has  been  one  month  will  be  extended 
to  three  months  and  will  be  included 
as  part  of  the  three  years'  course  if 
the  probationer  is  accepted.  Classes 
will  be  formed  quarterly  and  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  study  will  be 
given  during  the  three  months'  pro- 
bationary period,  so  that  when  the 
nurse  actually  begins  her  work  in 
the  wards  she  will  be  properly 
equipped  for  it.  The  change,  which 
will  take  effect  on  October  i,  1902, 
was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
superintendent      of      the  /^  training 
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school,  Miss  Mary  S.  Gilmour,  and 
by  the  chairman  of  the  advisory 
board,  Mrs.  Cadwalader  Jones. 


A  large  delegation  of  residents 
of  the  Bronx  were  present  at  a 
hearing  before  Mayor  Low  on  Mon- 
day, March  24,  to  favor  a  bill  es- 
tablishing a  new  hospital  in  the 
Bronx  in  place  of  the  present  Ford- 
ham  Hospital.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  authorization  by  the  city  of 
corporate  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$300,000  for  building  and  $200,000 
for  the  site.  The  site  is  not  specified. 
The  Mayor  said  that  if  he  found  that 
the  city  had  no  power  to  authorize 
the  hospital  without  such  a  bill,  he 
would  approve  it. 

This  measure  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  last  year 
and  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Van 
Wyck,  who  held  that  however  neces- 
sary was  the  hospital,  legislation  for 
it  was  not  needed.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent only  one  general  hospital  above 
the  Harlem  River,  and  that  is  the 
Fordham,  which  should  rather  be 
classified  as  a  reception  hospital, 
since  if  it  receives  more  than  four 
or  five  cases  a  day  the  patients  must 
be  sent  immediately  either  to  North 
Brothers*  Island  or  to  Bellevue.  The 
present  ambulance  service  al)ove  the 
Harlem  is  also  inadequate.  In  that 
whole  district  the  work  falls  upon 
the  three  ambulances  of  the  Ford- 
ham  Hospital,  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  corner,  and  one 
other  ambulance  which  is  main- 
tained by  private  subscription  by  the 
friends  of  Lebanon  Hospital. 


The  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  club-houses  for  bovs  in 


each  of  the  five  boroughs  of  New 
York  City,  and  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  $10,000  in  each 
borough  for  the  maintenance  and 
equipment  of  the  buildings,  was 
given  a  hearing  before  Mayor  I^w 
on  Monday,  March  24.  The  bill  is 
mandatory  in  its  provisions.  On 
this  account,  the  Mayor  announced 
that  he  would  veto  the  bill,  saying: 
'*The  city  is  now  behind  with  the* 
school  appropriation  by,  several  mil- 
lions, and  this  is  a  new  method  of 
expenditure.  There  are  two  things 
that  ought  to  be  shown :  First,  why 
the  city  should  enter  on  this  method 
of  expenditure  when  it  is  behind 
$5,000,000  with  the  schools;  and, 
second,  why  it  should  do  it  without 
discretion." 


* 


The  program  for  the  International 
Congress  for  the  Welfare  and  Pro- 
tection of  Children,  to  be  held  in 
London,  July  15  to  18,  will  be  di- 
vided into  four  sections — medical, 
legal,  educational,  and  philanthropic. 
The  details  of  the  program  have  not 
yet  been  arranged.  Reference  was 
made  to  this  Conference  in  our  issue 
for  March  i. 


The  seventy-fifth  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Northern  Dispensary  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  which  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Christopher  Street  and 
W'averly  Place,  includes  a  reprint  of 
the  first  annual  report,  covering  the 
year  1828.  This  report,  covering 
a  period  of  ten  months,  records  that 
1,374  patients  were  treated,  and  860 
cured.  During  the  year  just  passed 
the  entire  numl:)er  of  indoor  and  out- 
door patients  was  12,298.  The  text 
of  the  first  report  is  interesting  as 
setting  forth  the  aims  and  objects  of 
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the  dispensary  and  the  reasons  for 
its  organization. 

» 

The  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  As- 
sociation supplies  pure  milk  to  the 
sick  poor  free  of  cost  from  its  five 
kitchens,  upon  requisition  of  a  dis- 
pensary or  visiting  physician,  which 
must  be  renewed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. As  the  beneficiaries  are  also 
visited  by  the  kitchen  matrons,  the 
Association  cannot  be  criticised  for 
"indiscriminate  charity."  It  supplies 
only  those  who  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  needed  milk  out  of  their 
own  means.  The  Association  has 
had  from  the  first  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  in  New  York,  who 
are  appalled  by  the  fact  that  over 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  in- 
fants in  this  city  are  annually  caused 
by  improper  nourishment.  The  As- 
sociation is  constantly  in  receipt  of 
most  urgent  appeals  for  more  kitch- 
ens. It  can,  however,  with  difficulty 
support  the  five  now  in  existence,  al- 
though the  result  of  the  closing  of 
any  one  of  them  could  almost  be 
measured  in  little  children's  lives. 
Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  145  West 
Fifty-eighth  Street,  is  president  of 
the  Association. 

* 

At  a  meeting  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  Seamen,  on  Friday. 
March  21,  strong  pleas  were  made 
for  funds  with  which  to  purchase  a 
mission  boat.  Among  the  purposes 
for  which  such  a  craft  is  needed  are 
the  taking  of  sailors  from  ships  in 
harbor  to  the  hospitals;  the  convey- 
ing of  sailors  and  boys  to  services, 
social  gatherings,  and  missions:  the 
taking  of  reading  matter  to  ships  in 
the   harbor,   and   taking   "paid-oflf'* 


men  from  the  ships  to  the  shipping 
departn\ents  where  they  may  be  per- 
suaded to  send  their  money  home  or 
put  it  in  the  bank. 


The  Associated  Charities  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  means  of 
emphasizing  the  need  of  personal 
service  among  the  poor,  has  pro- 
moted the  development  of  two  social 
settlements.  Similar  work  has  been 
undertaken  in  Kansas  City  by  the 
Associated  Charities,  as  was  noted 
in  Charities  for  October  26,  1901. 


Half  a  million  of  London's  poor 
will  be  the  guests  of  King  Edward 
during  the  coronation  week.  His 
majesty  has  notified  the  mayors 
of  the  metropolis  that  the  sum  of 
£30,000  is  at  their  disposal,  and 
has  invited  them  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  entertain 
the  very  poor,  to  the  number  of  500,- 
000,  at  a  dinner  in  celebration  of  his 
coronation, 

A  series  of  six  monographs  on 
social  economics  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 
as  part  of  the  Labor  Exhibit  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition,  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  titles  of 
the  pamphlets  are  as  follows :  ( i ) 
The  Work  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  (2)  The  Value  and  In- 
fluence of  Labor  Statistics,  written 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright.  ( 3 )  Employer 
and  Employee  Under  the  Common 
Law.  (4)  Present  Status  of  Em- 
ployers' Liability  in  the  United 
States,  and  (5)  Protection  of  Work- 
men and  Their  Employment,  by 
Stephen  D.   Fessenden.      (i^^   Pwb-T^ 
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lie    Baths    in   Europe,    by    Edward 
Mussey  Hartwell, 


Subscriptions  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  new  Kips  Bay  Nursery,  which 
will  be  opened  in  the  autumn  at  305 
East  Forty-first  Street,  now  amount 
to  $3,000.  A  board  of  managers  has 
been  elected.  This  is  the  nursery 
which  has  been  promoted  by  the 
Seventh  District  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

Statistics  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  J.  B.  Ranson,  the  physi- 
cian of  Clinton  Prison,  show  that  for 
the  five  years  189 1-5  there  were 
253  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among 
the  prison  population  of  the  state, 
whereas  for  the  following  five 
years  there  were  only  seventy-two, 
a  decrease  of  seventy-one  per  cent. 
The  number  of  male  convicts  in  New 
York  state  prisons  decreased  sixty- 
one  during  the  year  1901,  the  total 
number  being  3,215.  These  are 
divided  among  the  various  institu- 
tions as  follows:  Auburn,  1,018; 
Clinton,  983:  and  Sing*Sing,  1,214. 


Employment  Exchange  —  A 
Charity  Organization  Society,  domg 
active  work  in  a  community  of 
60,000  people,  will  shortly  need  a 
new  general  secretary,  the  executive 
officer.  An  earnest,  progressive, 
well-balanced  man  with  some  ex- 
perience in  social  and  philanthropic 
work  is  desired.  Address,  giving 
full  particulars.  O.  B.  A.  S.,  care 
Charities. 


(UTI0N4L  CONTOMJCE  Of  JCWISi  CMOmES 

The  National  Conference  of  Jew- 
ish Charities  will  In^Id  its  second 
meetinjr  in  Detroit.  May  26  to  29, 
tlie  three  days  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  of 


Charities  and  Correction,  so  that 
delegates  attending  the  first  may 
conveniently  remain  to  the  second 
meeting.  This  organization  was 
formed  in  Cincinnati,  December  19, 
1899,  its  first  meeting  being  held  in 
Chicago,  May  11  to  14,  1900. 

The  question  of  transportation 
was  discussed  and  resulted  in  an 
adoption  of  rules,  the  general  ob- 
servance of  which  has  put  a  stop  al- 
most entirely  to  the  shifting  of  the 
poor  from  one  community  to  an- 
other, or  transportation  in  any  case 
until  investigation  has  been  made  in 
advance  to  prove  that  the  condition 
of  the  applicant  will  be  improved  by 
the  move. 

The  movement  in  the  direction  oi" 
federating  the  relief  organizations 
in  the  different  communities  received 
a  new  impulse  at  this  meeting;  all 
the  larger  cities  have  either  brought 
about  this  desired  result  or  are  now 
in  process  of  federation. 

At  the  next  meeting,  at  Detroit, 
the  Conference  will  discuss  many 
subjects  of  interest  as  well  as  receive 
reports  from  the  various  standing 
committees.  The  report  on  Hebrew 
loan  associations,  which  make  loans 
to  deserving  poor  people  without  any 
charge  for  interest,  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Morris  Loeb  of 
Colimibia  University.  "The  Care 
of  Dependent  Children"  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  L.  K.  Frankel  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Max  Mitchell  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Miss  Minnie  Low  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Committee  on  Tubercu- 
losis will  present  reports  on  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  its  work  and  from 
the  different  institutions  in  the  coun 
tr)-  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
The  Conference  Sermon  will  be  de- 
livered by  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz  of 
Philadelphia, 

The   officers    of   the    Conference 
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are:  President,  Mr.  Max  Senior, 
Cinciilnati;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  S. 
Pisco,  Denver,  Mr.  I.  S.  Isaacs, 
New  York;  secretary,  Miss  Hannah 
Marks,  Cincinnati. 


4  BIOGKAPNICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  CRIMINALS. 


The  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Reformator)'  at  Elmira 
for  the  year  1901,  which  has  just 
been  printed,  contains  an  interest- 
ing biographical  compendium  cov- 
ering the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tory's existence,  from  1876  to  the 
present  time.  These  tables  are  com- 
piled from  information  relating  to 
10,538  inmates,  which  is  all  but  two 
of  those  indefinitely  sentenced. 
From  one,  an  illiterate  foreigner,  no 
reliable  data  could  be  secured;  an- 
other refused  to  give  any  informa- 
tion as  to  his  family  or  past  life. 
There  are  tables  relating  to  parents 
of  inmates  with  respect  to  heredity, 
drunkenness,  education,  pecuniary 
circumstances,  and  occupation; 
tables  relating  to  the  inmates  them- 
selves, taking  account  of  their  en- 
vironment, age,  physical  condition 
on  admission,  the  nature  of  offences, 
and  the  ratio  of  progress  in  the 
grades  of  the  prison  population.  It 
is  shown,  for  instance,  that  1,682  or 
15.96  per  cent  were  without  any 
education;  that  5,015  or  47.59  per 
cent  could  simply  read  and  write 
with  difficulty ;  32  per  cent  had  ordi- 
nary common  school  education,  and 
but  4  per  cent  had  attended  the  high 
school  or  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  More  than  55  per  cent 
had  associations  which  were  posi- 
tively bad,  42  per  cent  were  not 
good,  leaving  but  1.5  per  cent  which 
could  be  considered  desirable.  More 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  offences  were 
against  property,  about  8  per  cent 
against  the  person,  and  a  little  less 


than  .5  per  cent  against  the  peace.. 
At  the  time  of  admission  to  the  in- 
stitution 55  per  cent  were  between 
16  and  20  years  of  age,  34  per  cent 
between  20  and  25  years  of  age,  and. 
10  per  cent  between  25  and  30  years 
of  age.      

PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CUBA. 


Active  measures  looking  toward 
the  diminution  of  tuberculosis  ia 
Havana  have  been  taken  by  Major 
\V.  C.  Gorgas,  surgeon  of  the 
United  States  Army,  who  is  the  chief 
sanitary  officer  of  that  city.  So  far, 
1,642  tuberculous  patients  have 
been  located  within  the  city  limits, 
and  their  names  and  addresses  re- 
corded and  arranged  for  easy  refer- 
ence. It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
fully  2,700  cases  of  the  disease  in 
Havana  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  death  rate. 

Information  as  to  the  nature  and 
cure  of  the  disease  is  spread  among 
the  population  by  lectures  and  print- 
ed matter,  and  Major  Gorgas  is 
pushing  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  sanatorium  to  be 
located  in  Havana.  This  plan  has 
received  the  support  of  General 
Wood.  The  sanatorium  is  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections.  Of  these, 
one  devoted  to  incurables  will  be 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  eity, 
while  the  other  will  receive  patients 
in  whom  the  disease  appears  cura- 
ble, and  will  be  situated  about  five 
miles  out  in  the  country.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  under  way  for  the 
purchase  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land 
at  the  site  selected  for  the  latter,  and 
work  will  be  pushed  as  soon  as  a 
title  can  be  secured.  The  sanato- 
rium will  be  supported  by  the  Cuban 
Government,  and  will  be  entirely 
free  to  those  unable  to  pay  their 
way,    with   the   idea   of  gctting^a^^ 
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many  as  possible  of  the  infected 
poor  out  of  the  crowded  tenement- 
houses — particularly  the  bed-ridden 
poor,  who  are  a  great  source  of  in- 
jection under  present  conditions. 
The  establishment  of  thi2  projected 
sanatorium  is  expected  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  diminishing  tubercu- 
losis, though  the  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment places  its  chief  dependence  in 
securing  this  result  in  urging  an  im- 
provement in  the  home  care  of  pa- 
tients with  tuberculosis,  and  in  the 
constant  teaching  of  patients  and 
their  friends  the  simple  sanitary 
measures  that  will  so  certainly  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
those  about  the  patient. 


TNE  DEPORTATION  OF  AUENS  IN  MINNESOTA. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  State  Institu- 
tions for  the  State  of  Minnesota 
recently  held,  Mr.  W.  Almont  Gates, 
state  agent,  made  the  following 
report  upon  the  work  of  deporting 
aliens  and  non-resident  dependents. 

During  the  three  months  ending 
January  31,  twenty-eight  persons 
were  deported.  Of  these  twenty- 
six  were  insane,  one  feeble-minded 
and  one  consumptive.  Eighteen 
were  sent  to  Europe,  one  to  Canada 
and  nine  to  other  states.  Six  of  those 
going  to  Europe  came  within  the 
immigration  laws  and  were  deported 
at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  lines 
bringing  them  over.  They  became 
insane  in  less  than  one  year  after 
landing  from  causes  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  landing. 

The  total  cost  to  the  state  of  de- 
porting these  twenty-eight  charges 
was  about  $2,000,  while  the  cost  of 
keeping  them  one  year  would  exceed 
$5,000.  The  cost  of  keeping  them 
the  average  time  such  cases  remain 


state  charges  would  exceed  $27,000. 
On  this  basis  the  ultimate  saving  to 
the  state  would  be  at  least  $25,000. 

Many  of  these  cases  were  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  some 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Their  families  did  not  reside  in  the 
state  and  the  sending  them  to  their 
homes  was  an  act  of  humanity.  Sev- 
eral cases  have  arisen  both  under 
.the  state  law  and  the  United  States 
Immigration  Laws  where  the  fami- 
lies of  the  charge  removed  to  the 
state  in  good  faith,  and  they  have 
not  been  deported. 

No  person  is  deported  unless  the 
legal  right  to  deport  clearly  exists 
and  such  deportation  will  not  work 
injury  to  the  patient. 

More  cases  have  been  reported 
during  the  past  three  months  than 
during  any  previous  quarter.  As 
these  cases  are  reported  at  the  time 
they  are  brought  before  the  probate 
courts,  and  are  therefore  new  cases, 
it  is  evident  that  the  work  for  a  de- 
porting agent  is  increasing. 


SOUP-HOUSES  IN  BAinMORE. 


For  some  weeks  the  Salvation 
Army  has  been  distributing  soup 
from  its  soup-house  in  South  Balti- 
more, Md.  Many  hundreds  of  ap- 
plicants have  appeared,  and  in  order 
to  secure  funds  for  the  project  mem- 
bers of  the  .\rmy  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  street  comers  with 
boxes  making  appeals  to  the  public. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society, 
through  its  executive  committee,  has 
made  a  kindly  protest  against  this 
work.  From  their  statement  we 
Huote  as  follows : 

"The  lot  of  many  persons  in  every 
community  and  at  all  times  is  to  be 
ver>'  pix^r,  1.  e,,  to  have  a  struggle 
to  get  the  necessaries  ofJjving.  Some 
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of  these  persons — and  we  rejoice 
^  that  there  are  not  more  of  them — 
will  avail  themselves  of  opportunities 
to  get  something  for  nothing  when- 
ever opportunities  are  offered.  Pov- 
erty, however,  is  a  diflferent  condi- 
tion from  actual  destitution,  i.  e,, 
the  absence  of  actual  necessaries  of 
living.  Cases  of  real  destitution  are, 
happily,  much  less  frequent  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

**It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the 
number  of  applicants  for  any  kind 
of  free  distribution  will  always  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  relief  that 
is  to  be  distributed,  and  that  from 
the  number  of  applications  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  gauge  the  amount  of 
destitution.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
present  time  in  South  Baltimore,  as 
is  the  case  every  March,  there  are 
numbers  of  families  whose  heads 
have  been  for  several  months  out  of 
work,  and  where  savings  which  have 
met  the  necessities  of  families  during 
a  part  of  the  winter  are  now  ex- 
hausted and  charitable  aid  has  to  be 
solicited.  Many  of  these  men  will 
secure  work  in  a  week  or  two,  or  as 
soon  as  the. weather  becomes  settled. 
In  the  meantime,  such  charitable  or- 
ganizations as  the  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society, 
the  German  Society,  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  and  various 
other  organizations  connected  with 
churches  are  perfectly  able,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  persons  that  apply,  and 
give  to  them  the  help  that  is  most 
sustaining.  We  would  say,  as  did 
^  President  Roosevelt  in  a  recent  arti- 

W  cle  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 

view, that  'the  soup-kitchen  style  of 
philanthropy  is  worse  than  useless, 
for  in  philanthropy,  as  ev^erywhere 


else  in  life,  almost  as  much  harm  is 
done  by  soft-headedness  as  by  hard- 
heartedness.'  " 


REPORT   or  TNE  BUREAU   OF  DEPENDENT 
CNILDREN  or  NEW  YORK  DTY. 


The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  De- 
pendent Children  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  of  New  York 
City  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1901,  shows  that  applications 
wxre  made  for  the  admission  to  insti- 
tutions of  6,043  children,  of  which 
1,473  were  approved  indefinitely, 
418  temporarily,  and  97  for  whose 
care  parents  or  relatives  were  able 
to  pay  in  part,  making  a  total  of 
1,988  applications  which  were  ap- 
proved. About  one-fifth  of  the  ap- 
plications were  made  at  the  various 
institutions  or  in  the  courts  of  the 
city,  but  all  were  investigated  by  thQ 
Bureau.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions disapproved  was  4,055,  the 
reasons  being  given  as  follows: 
Non-residence,  501 ;  immigrants, 
169;  unknown  at  address  given, 
191;  insufficient  history,  225;  able 
to  pay  full  board,  355 ;  able  to  be 
supported  at  home,  1,895;  referred 
to  private  charities,  686 ;  referred  to 
court,  parent  to  be  placed  under 
order  to  pay,  33.  Of  the  number 
approved  1,417  were  committed  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
and  1,319  actually  entered  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  about  11,000  children 
in  institutions,  for  whom  the  city  of 
New  York  pays.  The  reinvestiga- 
tions of  these  children  during  the 
year  resulted  as  follows :  Approved 
to  remain,  2,164;  approved  to  re- 
main temporarily,  705 ;  not  found 
at  address  given,  2,836.  Of  the  lat- 
ter 438  were  referred  to  the 
Catholic  Home  Bureau,  and  44  to 
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the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  plac- 
ing out.  Of  the  entire  number 
whose  parents  or  guardians  could 
not  be  found  at  the  address  given, 
477  were  Hebrew  children  who,  in 
default  of  a  placing-out  agency  for 
this  class,  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  institutions  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen. The  number  of  discharges  en- 
forced by  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities*  was  455;  discharges  ap- 
plied for  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities, 
567:  discharges  by  ipstitutions,  3,- 
419:  total  number  of  children  dis- 
charged, 4,441 ;  discharges  applied 
for  and   disapproved,   69. 

During  the  preceding  year,  end- 
ing December  31,  1900,  the  total 
number  of  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  institutions  received  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  and 
through  courts  and  various  institu- 
tions was  6,102.  Of  this  number 
1,498  were  approved  indefinitely,  486 
temporarily,  90  on  the  condition 
that  parents  should  pay  in  part,  and 
4,028  were  disapproved.  Of  the  ap- 
plications which  were  approved 
1,463  were  committed  by  the  De- 
partment, and  1,327  actually  en- 
tered, institutions. 

The  reinvestigation  of  children  in 
institutions  l)egun  in  March,  i()oo, 
resulted  as  follows:  Approved  to  re- 
main, 2.1 16:  approved  to  remain 
temporarily,  385 ;  parents  or  guar- 
dians not  found  at  residence  given, 
3.315.  Tiie  number  of  tlischarq^es 
enforced  hy  the  IX*i>artnient  oi  Pub- 
lic Charities  was  0S2:  discharij^es  ap- 
plies! for  anil  reciM)unende<l  by  t!ie 
De|xirtnient.  537:  d'scliarsjes  by  in- 
stitutiinis.  3.<H)5:  total  nnnil^er  of 
discharijes,  4.014. 

On  t!ie  Ka<is  of  S2  jht  week,  which 
is  the  ainoiMit  allowe^l  to  institutions 

P'.e.i'ic  rrcniion  CH\RniF' 


for  the  care  of  dependent  children 
the  discharges  enforced  by  the  De- 
partment on  account  of  its  reinvesti- 
gations during  the  year  1900,  re- 
sulted in  a  saving  of  $1,364  per 
week,  which  must  have  been  paid  by 
the  city  had  they  remained  in  insti- 
tutions. During  last  year  the  re- 
sulting saving  was  $910  per  week. 


MENDICANCY  NOTES. 


The  impostor,  George  Gray,  ta 
whom  reference  was  made  in  this 
column  in  Charities  for  March  15, 
was  arrested  on  March  16.  Plead- 
ing guilty  to  the  charge  of  obtaining- 
money  under  false  pretences,  he  was 
sentenced  by  Justice  Hinsdale  in  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  to  six 
months  in  the  penitentiary. 

Gray  admits  having  carried  on  his 
deception  all  over  the  country.  As. 
evidence  of  the  comparative  im- 
munity from  prosecution  enjoyed  by 
criminals  of  his  type,  it  appears  that 
during  the  ten  years  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  in  this  particular  kind 
of  swindle  he  has  ser\'ed  but  100 
days  in  jail.  His  parents  and 
brothers  are  respectable,  hard-work- 
ing mechanics  in  fairly  comfortable 
circumstances  and  quite  at  a  loss  to- 
explain  his  degenerate  antics. 

J.  F. 
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The  First  Cuban  Con- 
conftrtiiet.  ference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  which  con- 
vened in  Havana,  March  19  to  22 ^ 
was  a  most  interesting  and  success- 
ful meeting.  .  General  Leonard  A. 
Wood  opened  the  Conference,  with 
some  1,200  people  present.  The 
second  Conference  is  to  be  held  next 
year  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Joaquin  Castillo  Duany, 
Santiago  de  Cuba;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Dr.  Manuel  Yero  Sagol,  San- 
tiago de  Cuba;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Senor  Jos6  Ma.  Berriz, 
Havana;  secretary.  Dr.  Julio  San 
Martin,  Havana;  treasurer,  Senor 
Jos6  Antonio  Blanco,  Havana. 

The  last  three  of  those  above  men- 
tioned attended  the  Washington 
Conference  and  are  therefore  known 
to  many  Americans.  Senor  Berriz, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Havana  Confer- 
ence, deserves  special  recognition, 
with  Miss  Grace  Minns,  for  its  great 
success. 

A  pension  system  has 
ftf^Empiwr  been  adopted  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  Company,  which 
will  go  into  operation  on  June  i. 
The  system  is  very  similar  to  that 
in  use  by  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad  Company,  to 
297 


which  reference  was  made  in  Char- 
ities for  May  11,  1901.  The  plan 
provides  for  the  retirement  of  all 
employees  seventy  years  of  age  or 
over  who  have  been  twenty-five 
years  in  the  service  of  the  company. 
Employees  from  sixty  to  sixty-nine 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  in  the 
service  for  twenty-five  years  and 
who  may  have  become  incapacitated, 
may  be  retired  on  a  pension  at  the 
discretion  of  the  company's  pension 
board.  The  amount  of  the  pension 
will  depend  upon  the  length  of  ser- 
vice and  the  amount  of  pay  received 
by  the  employee.  For  each  year  of 
service  one  per  cent  of  the  average 
regular  monthly  pay  for  the  ten 
years  next  preceding  retirement 
will  be  allowed.  A  man  ivhose  aver- 
age monthly  pay  for  the  ten  years 
next  preceding  his  retirement  was 
$100  per  month,  and  the  years  of 
whose  service  were  27.5,  would  re- 
ceive a  monthly  pension  amounting 
to  27.5  per  cent  of  $100,  or  $27.50. 
The  company  makes  the  reservation 
that  the  annual  disbursements  for 
pensions  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 
Should  the  aggregate  pension  allow- 
ances exceed  this  amount,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  action  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  increasing  the  yearly 
amount  usable  for  pensions,  a  new 
rate  shall  be  established,  proportion- 
ately  reducing  all   allowances. 
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Frateniai     ^".  ^ccount  of  the  ap- 
AMSSSuont.  proaching  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase   Exposition   to   be 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  1903,  the  fra- 
ternal   and    fraternal    l>Miefit    so- 
cieties of  Missouri  have  united  in 
the  Missouri  Fraternal  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  upon  the  ex- 
position grounds  a  Temple  of  Fra- 
ternity.    The  building  as  planned 
will  be  two  hundred  feet  by  three 
hundred   feet  in  area,   two  stories 
high,  with  an  open  court  in  the  cen- 
ter, which  is  to  be  decorated  as  a 
tropical  garden.     It  will  contain  at 
least  eighty  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  eighty  societies  co- 
operating in  its  construction.  Judge 
Noah  M.  Givan,  of  Harrisonville, 
Mo.,    president    of    the    Fraternal 
Congress,  in  a  speech  concerning  the 
project,  said :  "Fraternal  benefit  as- 
sociations are  annually  contributing 
enough  to  support  500,000  people. 
The  vast  amount  contributed  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  raised 
by  taxation  for  the  public  care  of 
the  poor." 

This  school,  which  is  car- 
'"sdSSi**  ried  on  by  a  voluntary  or- 
inTopikL     ganization  and  supported 

entirely  by  private  con- 
tributions, had  its  beginning  in  an 
industrial  club  organized  by  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Thorpe,  police  matron,  for 
the  children  who  came  to  visit  their 
parents  in  the  city  jail.  She  visited 
them  often  while  their  natural 
guardians  were  serving  sentences 
for  misdemeanors,  and  found  them 
in  an  environment  of  vice  and  pri- 
vation, few  of  them  attending 
school.  The  discovery  that  many  of 
these  children  had  been  arrested  for 
misdemeanors  and  that  they  were  in 
constant  danger  of  being  lost  to  re- 
spectable lives  Jed  to  the  organiza- 
tion   of    the    industrial    club    as    a 


means  of  saving  them.     The  work 
began  with  sixteen  girls  in  the  club, 
who  were  given  instruction  in  sew- 
ing and  taught  to  make  their  own 
garments.      The    interest    grew — 
many  more  children  came,  and  many 
ladies  to  help.    Finally  the  Women's 
Club  of  the  city  lent  very  excellent 
assistance.     The  work  speedily  be- 
came too  large  for  the  matron's  office 
and    was    moved    to.   the    armory. 
After  eighteen  months   the  school 
was    divided,    the    Women's    Qub 
taking  the  work  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city  to  a  kindergarten 
hall.     A  few  months  later  another 
branch  was  opened  in  North  Topeka 
in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal   Church.      Five    other    schools 
have   been   organized    by   churches 
and    other    societies.      During    the 
three  and  a  half  years  since  the  work 
began  over  450  girls  have  received 
instruction.     Their  improvement  in 
manners    and    personal    appearance 
has  been  almost  transforming.    The 
children  are  nearly  all  in  the  school 
and  Sunday-school,  and,  says  Mrs. 
Thorpe,  are  proudly  making  their 
grades  side  by. side  with  the  best. 
The  school  is  maintained  every  week 
in  the  year,  and  a  teacher  provided 
for  every  eight  or  ten  girls.    The  in- 
struction   in    industrial    training   is 
varied   by   wide-awake   talks   upon 
subjects  relating  to  home  life. 

A  charity  organization 
E^Sr  so^^icty,  doing  active 
work  in  a  community  of 
60,000  people,  will  shortly  need  a 
new  general  secretary,  the  executive 
officer.  An  earnest,  progressive, 
well-balanced  man  with  some  ex- 
perience in  social  and  philanthropic 
work  is  desireds^.  Address,  giving 
full  particulars,  O.  B.  A.  S.,  care 
Charities. 

Woman  collector   for 
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Hon,  with  a  good  list  of  subscribers, 
would  like  to  take  another  institu- 
tion in  connection  with  her  present 
work.  Best  references.  Address, 
E.  N.,  care  of  Charities. 

Engagement  as  superintendent  of 
institution  desired  by  a  woman  who 
has  most  successfully  filled  such  a 
position  for  seven  years.  Good 
salary  expected.  Locality  not  a  con- 
sideration. Address,  R.  E.  G.,  care 
of  Charities. 

An  experienced  kindergfartner  is 
wanted  for  summer  work  in  a  large 
fresh-air  home.  No  regular  classes. 
General  oversight  of  children  and 
direction  of  their  games.  Address, 
S.  B.,  care  of  Charities. 

OUTDOOR  POOR  ROJEF  IN  LONDON. 

The  amount  of  outdoor  relief 
given  to  the  London  poor  appears 
somewhat  startling  to  readers  in  this 
country  who  have  supposed  that 
England  as  well  as  America  has  been 
enjoying  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity. 
Reports  have  shown  that  in  a  single 
week  in  December  107,539  persons 
were  cared  for,  of  whom  68,130 
were  inmates  of  workhouses  and 
36,409  recipients  of  outdoor  relief. 
With  a  view  to  obtaining  authorita- 
tive information  upon  this  subject, 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Helen 
Bosanquet  of  London,  inquiring 
whether  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
the  pauper  population  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Boer  War  or  to  some 
industrial  or  social  condition,  or 
whether  it  was  mainly  due  to  the 
more  lavish  distribution  of  relief  by 
the  poor-law  officials.  We  are  glad 
to  quote  her  reply  in  full,  which  is  as 
follows : 

The  latest  official  returns  are  for 
November,  1901 ;  but  the  figures  cor- 
respond closely  to  those  you  quote 
for  December.  They  are, .  for  the 
number  of  paupers   relieved,    107,- 


237 ;  of  these  67,954  received  indoor 
relief,  and  39,283  received  outdoor 
relief.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  4.3  per  cent  on  the  actual  number 
relieved  in  November,  1900. 

If  we  take  the  ratio  of  pauperism 
to  population,  this  also  shows  ^n  in- 
crease over  recent  years,  and  reverts 
to  the  position  of  1896.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  movement: 

Ratio  per  i.oa.)  Inhabitants. 

Indoor.  Outdoor.  Total. 

1896 15.0   8.6   23.6 

1897 15.0    8.3    23.3 

1898 15.1   8.2   23.3 

1899 14.9    8.0    22.9 

1900. 14.6    8.2    22.8 

1901 15.0   8.6   23.6 

You  will  see  that  the  increase  in 
ratio,  though  decided,  is  not  in  itself 
considerable ;  but  it  indicates  a  check 
to  the  steady  progress  which  was 
being  made  and  taken  in  connection 
with  its  probable  cause  is  a  serious 
matter. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  in  any  way  be 
attributed  to  the  '  South  African 
War.  It  is  true  that  in  1900  trade 
has  shown  a  slight  tendency  to  pull 
off,  judged  by  labor  statistics,  and 
the  trade  unions'  returns  show  a  per- 
centage of  unemployed  members  of 
3.8,  as  compared  with  2.9  in  1900. 
But  1900  was  an  exceptionally  good 
year.  Moreover,  members  of  trade 
unions  are  seldom  of  the  class  which 
applies  for  poor-law  relief. 

If  we  turn  to  the  laboring  class 
we  find  that  for  the  main  part  of  the 
year  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  London  docks  and  wharfs  was 
actually  greater  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  while  the  war  itself  has  af- 
forded ernployment  for  very  large 
numbers  of  this  class  whose  families 
have  been  cared  for  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  poor  law. 

I  think  there  ^^^.p^^  doubt  iggf^ 
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minds  of  those  most  familiar  with 
the  situation  that  the  increase  is  due 
to  a  lax  administration  on  the  part 
of  certain  boards  of  guardians,  con- 
sequent partly  upon  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1894  widening  the 
franchise  for  the  election  of  poor- 
law  guardians,  partly  upon  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Lx)cal  Grovernment 
Board  in  urging  greater  freedom 
of  relief  to  the  aged  poor.  No  doubt 
also  the  agitation  for  old-age  pen- 
sions has  largely  aflfected  both  the 
administration  of  poor-law  relief 
and  the  claims  made  upon  it  by  the 
poor. 

It  is  corroborative  of  this  view  to 
find  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  increase  has  taken  place  in  com- 
paratively few  unions  where  the  re- 
actionary policy  of  the  guardians  is 
well  known.  The  remedy  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  electors,  and  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  local  rates  in  these 
particular  districts  is,  it  is  hoped, 
beginning  to  affect  the  public  mind. 
The  following  figures,  showing  the 
movement  in  ratio  of  pauperism 
during  the  last  ten  years,  will  illus- 
trate what  I  have  been  saying.  In 
Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green  we 
have  districts  where  the  guardians 
have  formed  a  policy  neither  very 
strict  nor  very  lax;  in  Whitechapel 
the  administration  has  been  for  a 
long  time  very  careful,  what  is 
called  strict;  in  St.  Olavis  the 
guardians  have  of  late  years  adopted 
a  policy  which  can  only  be  described 
as  reckless. 

Number  of  Paupers 

per  I, coo. 

i8()i.  1901 

Shoreilitch 23.5  20.1 

Bethnal  Green. .  .  .28.4  23.2 

\Vhitechai>el 19.2  18.2 

St.  Olavis 32.6  51.7 

All  are  working-class  districts, 
and    St.    Olavis    has    certainly    no 


greater  diflSculties  to  contend  with 
than  the  other  unions. 


OUMGE  PENSIONS  IN  DCNMAML 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  Den- 
mark passed  the  following  law: 

**Every  native  or  naturalized  per- 
son of  the  age  of  sixty  years,  who  is 
found  to  be  unable  to  support  him- 
self or  his  family  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  public  pension,  on  the  folk>wing 
conditions : 

(i)  **That  the  applicant  has  not 
been  found  guilty  of  an  action  con- 
sidered dishonorable  in  public  opin- 
ion. 

(2)  "That  the  necessity  is  not  due 
to  actions  by  which  he,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  children  or  others,  has  de- 
prived himself  of  means  of  support; 
that  his  necessity  is  not  due  to  an 
irregular  or  lavish  life,  or  has  not 
been  caused  by  himself  in  any  other 
way. 

(3)  "That  he, during  the  ten  years 
preceding  his  application,  has  been 
a  permanent  resident  of  this  country, 
without  having  received  during  this 
period  any  public  relief  and  with- 
out having  been  adjudged  a  vagrant 
or  a  beggar." 

This  legislation  was  promoted  by 
two  statesmen  of  socialistic  learn- 
ings, Horup  and  Berg,  both  now 
dead.  It  has  been  in  operation  now 
for  about  eleven  years.  Concerning 
the  success  of  the  measure,  Mr.  John 
C.  Freeman,  United  States  Consul 
at  Copenhagen,  makes  the  following 
statement  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  Charities: 

"So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  is  regarded  as  fairly 
satisfactory  by  both  Liberals  and 
Conservatives.  Still,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  law  is  liable 
to  be  abused,  and  that,  as  in  the  case 
of    militarv    pension    la 
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United  States,  some  persons  are 
drawing  pensions  who  are  not  justly 
entitled  to  them.  The  amount 
which  each  beneficiary  shall  receive 
is  left  to  the  people  of  each  parish  to 
determine.  It  varies  from  $2.25 
to  $4.50  per  month  for  each  person, 
according  to  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners dependent  on  the  parish. 

"Opposition  will  doubtless  be 
made  to  this  law,  and  a  movement 
for  its  repeal  may  be  begun  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  will  be  difficult 
for  such  movement  to  be  carried  to 
success.  The  value  of  the  law  de-  • 
pends,  of  course,  on  the  manner  of 
its  execution.  Its  liability  to  misuse 
depends  largely  on  the  manner  of 
administration  of  the  first  clause; 
that  is,  the  determination  of  what 
persons  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. In  different  parishes  there 
has  been  some  carelessness  and  some 
favoritism  in  the  determination  of 
this  question,  and  hence  ^ome  names 
have  been  placed  on  the  list  which 
should  not  be  there.  There  is  much 
more  willingness  to  receive  this  sort 
of  assistance  than  there  is  to  go  to 
an  almshouse.  There  is  no  stigma 
attaching  to  it.  Therefore  every- 
body who  can  get  it  is  willing  to  re- 
ceive an  *old-age'  pension.  This  is 
a  constant  factor  in  swelling  the  list 
of  pensioners.  Although  this  form 
of  charity  is  liable  to  these  abuses, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  repealed  or 
modified  in  any  important  respect." 

HOUSING  REFORM. 

Under  an  emergency  mes- 
TeSemlnft.    sage      from      Governor 
Odell,  the  Legislature  on 
March    27    passed    the    Tenement- 
house  Bill  substantially  in  the  form 
approved  by  Commissioner  de  For- 
est   and    Mayor    Low.      The    out- 
*  rageous  attempt  of  Brooklyn  build- 


ers to  destroy  the  force  of  the  Tene- 
ment-house Law  as  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  last  year  is  thus  de- 
feated. The  victory,  however,  came 
at  the  last  moment,  and  could 
scarcely  have  been  won  without  the 
prompt  and  hearty  support  accorded 
to  Commissioner  de  Forest  and  the 
friends  of  the  reform  measure  by 
the  entire  press  of  Manhattan. 

The  measure  contains  but  one  pro- 
vision not  sanctioned  by  Commis- 
sioner de  Forest.  It  allows  the  use 
of  interior  rooms  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by.means  of  a  window,  not  less 
than  three  by  five  feet  in  size,  into  an 
adjoining  room,  even  though  this 
room  may  not  have  a  window  open- 
ing upon  the  outer  air.  Accord- 
ingly rooms  which  are  three  times 
removed  from  the  outer  air  may  still 
be  used  for  living  purposes. 

Houtin  During  the  past  twelve 
Reform  fn  months  the  London  Coun- 
"'  *"  ■  ty  Council  has  completed 
buildings  for  2,618  persons  at  a  cost 
of  £130,353,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  is  displacing  4,714  persons  by  the 
demolition  of  insanitary  houses. 
For  these,  however,  new  tenements 
are  being  provided  to  accommodate 
5,695,  at  a  cost  of  £525,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  there  are  in  course 
of  erection  artisans'  dwellings  with 
room  for  7,808  persons,  to  cost 
£367,783,  most  of  which  are  to  be 
finished  during  the  present  year. 
Other  property,  either  in  hand  or 
contemplated,  brings  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  provided  for  up 
to  49,919  and  the  cost  to  £2,126,- 
254,  while  from  first  to  last  the 
Council,  when  their  present  schemes 
are  completed,  will  have  provided 
house-room  for  65,146  people,  and 
spent  £3,288,000.  This  works  out 
to  £50  per  capita,  or  from  £200^t<? 
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£250  per  family  of  four  to  five  per- 
sons, though  there  is  a  set-off 
against  this  expenditure  in  many 
cases  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
the  sites  of  insanitary  areas  that 
have  been  cleared. 

Glasgow  has  already  done  more 
than  most  cities  in  the  way  of  tene- 
ment-house reform,  but  the  friends 
of  reform  feel  that  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  The  suggestion 
that  a  commission  to  investigate 
housing  conditions  be  appointed 
comes  from  Prof.  William  Smart, 
the  eminent  economist.  The  pro- 
posal has  received  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four, who,  in  the  course  of  a  let- 
ter to  Professor  Smart,  makes  the 
following  observation:  "There  is 
some  danger  at  the  present  moment 
that  the  housing  question  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  emotional  rhetori- 
cians, whose  well-meant  advice  can 
by  no  possibility  benefit  those  whom 
they  desire  to  serve.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  so  easy  as  to  string 
together  harrowing  descriptions  of 
overcrowded  rooms  and  insanitary 
surroundings,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  useless.  If,  indeed, 
the  public  conscience  required  to  be 
stirred  on  this  great  subject  appeals 
like  these  might  be  useful  and  even 
necessary;  but  the  world  has  moved 
far  beyond  the  stage  of  indifference, 
and  what  we  now  require  is  not 
sentiment,  but  science,  the  unbiassed 
investigation  into  the  economical 
and  social  facts  from  which  evils  of 
overcrowding  spring,  into  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  lately  tried, 
and  into  any  new  ones  which  seem 
likely  to  be  effective." 


THE  WARFARE  AGAINST  CONSUMPflON. 

The  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption,  at   its 


England. 


annual  meeting,  March  18,  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  medical  health  officers 
and  the  various  local  and  hospital 
authorities  throughout  the  country 
looking  toward  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis.  At  Bradford  one 
Board  of  Guardians  has  decided  to 
erect  a  sanatorium  for  the  patients 
of  the  Bradford  Union,  and  at  other 
poor-law  infirmaries  endeavors  are 
being  made  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  open-air  treatment  of  consump- 
tion. The  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion hopes  that,  in  conjunction  with 
friendly  societies  and  other  public 
bodies,  it  may,  in  the  future,  be  able 
to  arrange  for  the  establishment  of 
more  sanatoria  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  and  resources  of  the 
working  classes.  Future  progress 
is  hoped  for  in  the  following  direc- 
tions :  (a)  The  suppression  of  indis- 
criminate expectoration  as  a  danger 
and  a  nuisance;  (&)  the  universal 
adoption  of  voluntary  notification  of 
phthisis  in  all  towns  and  districts; 
and  (c)  the  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  foul  air  is  as  great  a 
menace  to  the  public  health  as  foul 
water.  For  the  initiative  on  all 
those  heads  reformers  will  have  to 
look  to  the  local  authorities. 

A  bill  has  been  intro- 
saMSo*Hum  duced  in  the  Massachu- 
Mtui^liMHt  setts  Legislature  appro- 
priating $150,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  site  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  hospital 
for  consumptives.  The  state  already 
has  such  an  institution  at  Rutland, 
which  has  recently  been  enlarged 
through  the  appropriation  of  $110,- 
000  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
1 90 1.  The  additional  accommoda- 
tions provide  for  seventy-five  pa- 
tients, making  the  total  capacity 
250. 
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Senator  W.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  who 
has  introduced  the  latest  bill,  con- 
tends that  there  is  urgent  need  for 
the  new  institution.  He  claims  that 
there  were  20,000  cases  of  consump- 
tion in  Massachusetts  last  year  and 
6,000  deaths;  that  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  patients  suitable  for 
admission  at  Rutland  apply  for 
examination  because  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  institution  is 
always  full  and  the  chances  for  ad- 
mission not  good.  As  it  was,  more 
than  200  admittedly  incipient  cases 
were  refused  accommodations  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  room.  Finally, 
it  is  believed  that  the  sexes  should 
be  separated,  and  that  there  should 
be  an  institution  for  the  male  pa- 
tients and  one  for  the  female  pa- 
tients. 

The  members  of  the 
Colorado  State  Board 
of  Health  have  sent  out  a 
categorical  public  denial  to  the 
statements  which  have  been  made 
repeatedly  to  the  effect  that  Colo- 
rado is  gravely  considering  quaran- 
tine against  consumption.  The 
statement,  which  is  signed  by  the 
medical  members  of  the  Board,  re- 
pudiates the  idea  that  any  action 
with  this  object  in  view  has  been 
contemplated  by  the  Board: 

THE  DEUNQCJINT. 

Nearly  a  year  will  elapse 
sSS&^.  before  the  criminal  statis- 
tics of  Scotland  for  190 1 
will  be  published.  We  may  form, 
however,  an  idea  of  their  indications 
from  a  paper  by  Col.  A.  B.  Mc- 
Hardy,  chairman  of  the  Scotch 
Prison  Commission,  read  to  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Economists.  In 
our  issue  of  November  2  attention 
was  called  to  the  steady  decrease  of 
crime  in  England  as  measured  by  the 


prison  population.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  since  1897  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of 
crime  in  Scotland  as  measured  by  the 
statistics  of  arrest  and  convictions. 
In  1897  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
ceeded  against  was  154,000.  Irt 
1900  the  number  was  166,000.  The 
figures  for  1900  show  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  police  had  to 
deal  with  one  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  of  the  population.  If  the  num- 
ber of  persons  charged  with  offenses 
be  compared  with  that  of  England 
it  will  be  found  that  for  an  equal 
number  of  persons  Scotland  has  over 
three  charges  for  every  two  in  Eng- 
land. But  here  we  need  to  observe 
that  caution  which  is  so  necessary  in 
analysis  and  comparison  in  not  only 
criminal  statistics  but  in  statistics  of 
every  kind.  **In  England,"  we  are 
told,  "the  machinery  for  bringing 
the  criminal  to  justice  is  not  nearly 
so  perfect  as  in  Scotland  as  prosecu- 
tions are  often  left  to  the  discretion 
of  private  individuals,  which  would 
in  Scotland  be  conducted  by  the 
Procurator-Fiscal.  The  number  of 
convictions  and  arrests  also  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  efficiency 
and  vigilance  of  the  police."  After 
making  due  allowance  for  these  facts 
it  still  remains  that  the  increase  in 
convictions  since  1897  is  large. 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  that 
serious  crime  is  on  the  increase.  In 
fact  most  crimes  classed  as  serious 
have  decreased.  It  is  in  respect  to 
minor  offenses  .that  the  statistics 
have  swollen  to  enormous  totals. 
** Breaches  of  the  peace,  for  example, 
amounted  to  63,756,  of  which  47^ 
616  were  by  men  and  16,140  by 
women.  Drunkenness  led  to  42,1 1 1 
persons  being  arrested,  of  whom 
29,669  were  men  and  12,442  were 
women.     Of  these  about  two-thirds 
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were  tried,  while  12,569  settled  their 
account  by  allowing  their  pledges  to 
be  forfeited.  Of  the  whole  number 
only  severity-nine  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of 
a  fine.  Of  the  22,929  who  were 
fined,  6,994  paid  the  fine  before  im- 
prisonment, 1,922  paid  during  im- 
prisonment, and  13,989  went  to 
prison.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
fines  amounted  to  £3,806,  3s.  5d.  In 
the  case  of  the  63,756  persons  ar- 
rested for  breaches  of  the  peace,  11,- 
057  forfeited  their  bail,  3,331  were 
sent  to  imprisonment,  and  38,645 
were  fined.  .  As  might  be  expected, 
those  guilty  of  breach  of  the  peace 
are  more  often  in  a  position  to  pay 
than  those  convicted  of  drunkenness, 
and  22,702  paid  before  imprison- 
ment, while  12,682  went  to  prison. 
The  peace  breakers  paid  in  fines  f  16- 
092,  13s.  ird.,  or  nearly  five  times 
as  much  as  the  drunks.  Fines  for 
breach  of  the  peace  amounted  to 
about  half  of  the  total  amount  of 
fines  received  in  the  year." 

In  measuring  the  increase 
coIISlrtiont.   of   offenses   in   Scotland 

some  light  is  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  the  record  of  previous 
convictions.  For  instance  in  the  case 
of  breach  of  the  peace  25,530  had 
not  been  previously  convicted,  while 
22,156  had  been  previously  con- 
victed, some  of  them  more  than 
three  hundred  times.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  also  that  according  to  the 
Scotch  fio^ures  women  are  more  per- 
sistent offenders  than  men.  **More 
than  twice  as  many  breaches  of  the 
peace  are  committed  by  men  as  by 
women,  yet  107  women  convicted 
had  been  convicted  between  loi  and 
150  times  as  against  24  men.  In  the 
next  class — 151  to  200  times —  there 
are  f<^rty-one  women  and  no  men: 
while  in  the  last  class — 201  to  300 


times — there  are  also  no  men  and 
twelve  women.  In  the  case  of 
drunkenness,  the  same  thing  is  found. 
Women  are  the  more  persistent  of- 
fenders, and  though  the  total  number 
of  women  convicted  is  less  than  the 
total  number  of  men,  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  convictions  reach  eleven 
to  twenty,  the  women  beat  the  men." 
Before  accepting  these  conclusions 
we  should  need  to  know  the  com- 
parative length  of  sentences.  It  may 
be  that  the  gallantry  of  Scotch 
magistrates  leads  them  to  give 
women  lighter  sentences  and  so  they 
are  convicted  more  frequently. 

Much  interest  has  been 
.  FaraiTabor.   awakened  by  experiments 

in  farm  labor  for  con- 
victs. The  writer  received  recently 
an  inquiry  from  Belgium  asking  the 
result  of  such  an  experiment  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
talk  of  results,  especially  as  we  must 
remember  that  financial  results  form 
but  one  element  in  the  problem.  In 
agricultural  states  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  under  proper  classifica- 
tion and  discipline  such  experiments 
might  have  a  reformatory  value. 
Mississippi  has  entered  upon  the  ex- 
periment with  much  confidence  and 
in  a  recent  message  Governor 
Longino  of  that  state  shows  that  the 
Board  of  Control  have  purchased 
13,789  acres  at  $5.78  per  acre,  con- 
cerning which  he  says: 

"It  is  fertile,  well  located  and  well 
drained  by  means  of  permanent 
streams  and  bayous;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  it  is  first-class  delta  land, 
susceptible  of  being  put  into  profita- 
ble cultivation,  and  was  purchased 
at  a  remarkably  low  figure.  It  is 
being  rapidly  cleared  and  furnished 
with  necessary  and  suitable  stock- 
ades for  the  safety  and  care  of  the 
convict  labor,  and  I  confidently  pre 
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diet  that  within  the  next  two  years 
sufficient  land  will  be  cleared  and  ac- 
commodations provided  for  the  con- 
centration and  work  thereon  of  all 
the  convicts  except  such  as  will  be 
needed  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
other  convict  farm  properties  owned 
by  the  state." 

The  purc)iase  was  made  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1901.  About  2,000  acres 
have  been  cleared  since  the  purchase. 
The  scheme  of  yearly  clearing  and 
concentration  of  men  will  be  contin- 
ued until  1904  when  the  Governor 
predicts  that  all  prisoners  may  be 
worked  on  farms  owned  by  the  state 
without  the  necessity  of  leasing  it  as 
heretofore.  Under  the  present  farm- 
ing system  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
the  state  has  operated  fifteen  planta- 
tions. 

Louisiana  is  also  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  running  extensive  plan- 
tations under  state  ownership  and 
control.  The  figures  for  1901  show 
the  gross  product  to  be  $250,138.20; 
the  net  cost  of  maintaining  prison- 
ers, cost  of  management,  and  opera- 
tion of  farms  and  levee  camps,  $191,- 
354.84,  a  diflference  of  $58,783.64. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  this  represents 
a  profit  on  the  year's  work,  because 
there  are  items  of  wear  and  tear  and 
depreciation  in  personal  property 
which  oflfset  it  to  some  extent.  Dur- 
ing the  year  $33,020.39  have  been 
paid  on  the  purchase  price  of  two 
farms,  and  these  figures  are  not  in- 
cluded in  those  above. 

louitiaiw.  '^^^  annual  meeting  of 
the  Prison  Reform  As- 
sociation of  Louisiana  was  re- 
cently held  in  New  Orleans. 
Its  report  commends  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farms  for  convicts, 
which  were  recently  established, 
and  declares  that  the  results  have 
been    eminently    satisfactory.      The 


Association  hopes  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  boys'  reformatory,  and 
recommends  as  well  the  enactment 
of  a  juvenile  court  law.  A  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  indeterminate  sentence 
and  for  probation  and  parole  will  be 
introduced  in  the  next  Legislature 
by  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
association. 

Among  the  chief  results  which  the 
Prison  Reform  Association  has  ac- 
complished, says  the  report,  through 
educational  and  direct  work  are  the 
abolition  of  the  barbarous  lessee  sys- 
tem of  state  convicts,  the  purchase  of 
state  farms  under  the  control  of  a 
prison  board  composed  of  competent 
men.  Mention  is  made  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  construction  of  a 
new  and  modern  police  jail  for  New 
Orleans,  which  will  be  completed 
early  this  year,  and  which  has  proper 
provision  for  the  humane  care  of  the 
indigent  insane  and  the  separation 
of  the  boys  in  the  parish  prison  from 
older  and  hardened  criminals. 

But  possibly  one  of  the  best  results 
it  has  accomplished  is  the  accord 
which  has  been  established  with  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  city  and  state  governments,  and 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  these  de- 
partments in  the  good  work  it  has  in 
hand.  This  accord  indicates  a  better 
appreciation  of  penal  conditions  and 
of  the  necessity  for  improvement  all 
along  the  line  in  caring  for  and  hand- 
ling the  derelict  classes,  and  it  is  as- 
suredly a  good  omen. 

NwYorfc  ^^^  York  state  main- 
tains three  reformatories 
for  women,  all  of  which  provide  for 
the  same  class  of  offenders.  The 
total  capacity  of  these  institutions  is 
700,  while  the  number  of  women 
confined  in  them  on  September  30, 
1 90 1,  was  354.  There  are  without 
doubt     large    numbers    of    youu' 
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women  in  the  state  who  would  be 
benefited  by  discipline  in  the  insti- 
tutions, but  unfortunately  magis- 
trates have  not  been  inclined  to 
commit  them.  The  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  in  its  twenty-ninth 
annual  report,  recommends  that 
these  institutions  be  differentiated, 
and  one  converted  into  a  reformatory 
for  young  girls.  Between  200  and 
300  such  girls  are  now  maintained 
at  the  Rochester  State  Industrial 
School  and  the  New  York  House  of 
Refuge  at  Randall's  Island,  each  of 
which  has  also  over  800  boys.  The 
girls'  departments  in  these  institu- 
tions are  comparatively  small.  Both 
these  reformatories  for  children 
may  soon  be  removed  from  city  to 
country  sites,  and  as  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  the  new  in- 
stitutions will  be  much  more  simple 
and  economical  if  there  is  only  one 
sex  to.  be  provided  for,  the  plan 
seems  to  be  justified  on  this  account 
also.  **We  would  advocate,"  says 
the  report,  "the  removal  of  the  girls 
from  the  Rochester  State  Industrial 
School  and  the  Ne\y  York  House  of 
Refuge  to  the  buildings  occupied  by 
one  of  the  reformatories  for  women, 
which  should  be  converted  into  a 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
To  this  school  all  young  girls  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  now  sent  jto  the 
reformatories  for  women,  should  be 
committed,  and  the  other  two  re- 
formatories should  be  kept  for  those 
over  sixteen  years  of  age." 

THE  INSANE. 

The  number  of  insane  in 
the  Iowa  state  hospitals 
on  June  30,  1899,  was  2,797,  and  in 
county  and  private  institutions  i,- 
375.  The  number  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals two  years  later  was  3,010,  and 
in  county  and  private  institutions 
1,404,  the  increase  during  this  period 
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ih  all  the  institutions  being  242.  If 
this  rate  of  increase  be  continued, 
additional  hospital  accommodations 
equal  to  those  furnished  by  the 
largest  of  the  Iowa  state  hospitals 
«iust  be  supplied  every  ten  years. 
The  capacity  of  the  hospitals  at 
Cherokee,  Clarinda,  and  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, however,  can  be  largely  in- 
creased at  a  comparatively  small 
cost  by  means  of  cottages,  which  are 
already  in  use  at  Independence. 

J  The  new  state  hospital 
for  the  incurable  insane, 
which  has  recently  been*  opened  at 
Bartonville,  111.,  is  built  on  the  cot- 
tage plan,  and  is  intended,  when  all 
the  buildings  are  erected  as  planned, 
to  accommodate  2,000  patients.  The 
general  kitchen,  power-house,  coal 
3torage  buildings,  and  employees 
quarters,  which  have  been  finished, 
were  built  with  a  view  to  accommo- 
date this  number  of  patients.  The 
architecture  of  these  buildings  is 
modern  and  the  equipment-  quite 
complete.  Nine  cottages,  which  ac- 
commodate on  an  average  fifty-two 
patients  each,  have  already  been 
erected,  and  are  arranged  in  two 
groups,  five  in  one  and  four  in  the 
other.  Each  group  has  a  common 
dining-hall,  to  which  the  food  is 
brought  from  the  general  kitchen 
and  which  is  so  situated  as  to  be  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  cottage.  Seven  of 
the  cottages  are  now  occupied  by  the 
patients,  the  male  and  female  em- 
ployees occupying  the  remaining 
two. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  other  hospitals  of 
the  state  as  much  as  possible,  it  has 
been  decided  to  use  the  building 
originally  intended  for  employees 
for  patients.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  building  will   contain  280  pag 
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tients,  which  number,  with  the  359 
in  the  institution  at  present  will  give 
a  total  capacity  of  640  patients. 
The  administration  building  has  not 
yet  been  built.  The  law  provides 
that  the  chronic  insane  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  hospital  shall  be  first 
taken  from  the  insane  hospitals  of 
the  state,  and  not  from  the  alms- 
houses, as  has  been  reported. 

^  In  his  message  to  the 
Arkanns  Legislature  Governor 
nnne.  jeflferson  Davis  of  Ar- 
kansas called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  state  lunatic 
asylum.  There  are  now  confined  in 
the  county  jails  nearly  four  hundred 
insane  who  are  unable  t6  secure  ad- 
mission to  the  state  institution.  The 
Sheriflfs'  Association,  which  recently 
convened  in  session  at  Little  Rock, 
adopted  resolutions  urging  the 
Legislature  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  proper  care  of  these  un- 
fortunates calling  attention  to  the 
frightful  privations  which  they  are 
compelled  to  endure  in  the  county 
jails. 

Indiana  Figures  compiled  by  the 
.  Indiana  Board  of.  State 
Charities  show  that  in  Indiana  the 
number  of  insane  proportionate  to 
the  population  has  been  practically 
stable  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  insane  hospitals, 
but  this  has  been  due  to  the  ad- 
ditional capacity  provided  in  1899, 
making  it  possible  to  receive  patients 
who  were  on  the  waiting  list.  There 
were  4,456  insane  in  the  hospitals, 
jails  and  poor  asylums  of  Indiana, 
August  31,  1901,  464  being  in  poor 
asylums  and  thirty-one  in  jails.  It 
is  estimated  there  are  100  in  homes. 
Estimating .  from  the  4,456  insane, 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  finds  there  is  one  insane 


person  to  each  550  population.  Dr. 
Rodgers,  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Insane  Hospital,  found 
that  in  1880  there  was  one  insane 
person  to  each  565.  In  1892,  it  was 
estimated  the  proportion  was  one  to 
600 ;  in  1900,  it  was  shown  from  re- 
liable statistics,   there  was  one   in 
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Of  the  total  population  of  3,961 
of  the  four  state  insane  hospitals  in 
1901,  there  were  1,863  males  and 
2,098  females.  The  total  population 
of  these  hospitals  in  1900  was  3,791. 
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The  amendment  to  the 
Lunacy  Bill,  recently 
enacted,  providing  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  positions  of  the  two 
medical  superintendents  in  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  on  Ward's 
Island,  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Lunacy  Bill  combined 
these  two  offices,  thus  putting  over 
4,000  patients  in  separate  institu- 
tions under  one  management. 
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The  House  Committee  on 
*'  Charitable  Institutions  in 
the  .Massachusetts  Legislature  has 
voted  to  report  a  bill  authorizing  the 
directors  of  the  Worcester  Insane 
Asylum  to  purchase  500  acres  of 
land  for  farm  purposes  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  $25,000.  This  meas- 
ure has  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity.  Detailed  plans 
for  the  ^  farm  management  and  for 
the  emplo)rment  of  patients  have  not 
yet  been  formulated.  In  a  general 
way  this  farm  is  expected  to  be  oper- 
ated as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Asylum,  and  will  furnish  oppor- 
tunity for  the  enlargement  of  th6 
institution  along  the  lines  of  the 
colony  plan.  This  arrangement  will 
permit  an  enlargement  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Asylum  without  a  cor- 
responding administrative  increase. 
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and  will  offer,  of  course,  increased 
opportunities  for  outdoor  life  and 
employment  to  the  patients  who  are 
mentally  and  physically  able  to 
profit  by  them. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  the 
insane  at  'Worcester — one  is  called 
the  Worcester  Insane  Hospital,  and 
the  other  the  Worcester  Insane 
Asylum.  The  Asylum  cares  only 
for  those  chronic  cases  which  are 
transferred  to  it  by  the  Board  of  In- 
sanity. 

A  discussion  of  this  development 
in  the  care  of  insane  patients  in 
Massachusetts  may  be  found  in 
Charities  for  February  i,  1902. 


STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

conntctieut.  ^"  Unfortunate  religious 
controversy  appears  to 
have  arisen  between  Bishop  Tierney 
of  the  Hartford  diocese  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  owing  to 
the  fact,  as  alleged  by  the  Bishop, 
Ihat  Catholic  children  supported  at 
public  expense  at  the  Gilbert  Home 
at  Winsted  are  not  allowed  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  their  faith. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  in  a 
letter  published  in  some  of  the 
newspapers.  explains,  however, 
that  the  children  in  question  are 
not  committed  to  the  Gilbert 
Home,  but  to  the  Litchfield 
County  Home,  which  uses  a  part  of 
the  Gilbert  Home  buildings  as  a 
county  temporary  home  because  it 
has  no  buildings  of  its  own.  He 
also  states  that  the  sisters  come  to 
the  Home  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  arrangement,  he  is  told, 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  town. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter 
may  be  amicably  adjusted  so  that  it 
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may  be  made  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

(jovernor  Yates's  course 
with  the  state  institutions 
continues  to  arouse  emphatic  pro- 
tests, and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
countenance  he  has  been  lending  to 
the  theory  that  **to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoil"  is  working  the  de- 
moralization in  the  administration 
of  the  institutions  which  is  inevitable 
under  such  circumstances. 

In  Co-operation,  published  under 
date  of  March  8,  the  Chicago  Bu- 
reau of  Charities  publishes  a  forceful 
statement  deprecating  the  Govern- 
or's course.  This  statement  declares 
that  the  standards  of  management 
of  the  institutions  have  been  re- 
laxed, that  the  processes  and  rules 
by  which  the  patients  are  made  com- 
fortable and  are  carried  along 
toward  restoration  or  education  are 
broken  down,  and  that  a  state  of  un- 
certainty and  apprehension  pervades 
the  force  of  employees,  for  no  one 
knows  who  is  to  stay  and  who  to 
go.  The  final  result  of  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  may  readily  be  imag- 
ined, but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Bureau  of  Charities  may  be  cor- 
rect in  its  conclusion  that  "the  very 
debasement  and  perversion  of  the 
state's  benign  purpose  in  creating 
these  vast  charities  have  within 
them  the  promise  of  reform-^radi- 
cal  reform,  wide  and  deep.  Gov- 
ernor Yates,  by  carrying  out  the 
iconoclastic  'spoils'  policy  a  little 
farther  than  his  predecessors  have 
carried  it  and  by  adopting  certain 
tactics  which  emphasize  and  aug- 
ment the  offensiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem, has  undoubtedly  brought  the 
day  of  purification  apparently 
nearer.  There  is  some  consolation 
in  that  thought.  The  wise  advo- 
cate of  reform  knows  that  its  ene- 
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mies  may  often  do  more  than  its 
friends  to  hasten  its  coming." 

In  illustration  of  the  Governor's 
methods  Co-operation  instances  the 
following  under  the  caption  **Blind 
Asylum  and  Politics."  "It  is  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  for 
years  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville, 
has  been  forced  to  resign  by  the 
board  of  trustees  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Yates.  Most  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  various  charitable  in- 
stitutions have  been  'reorganized' 
by  the  Governor  and  now  the  change 
in  the  superintendencies  is  fairly  be- 
gun. Dr.  Hall's  record  is  said  to 
be  excellent  and  no  charge  is  made, 
so  far  as  announced,  against  his  effi- 
ciency or  faithfulness.  He  has  been . 
devoted  to  the  institution  and  has 
added  not  a  little  to  its  reputation 
as  a  place  of  education  for  an  im- 
portant class  of  the  state's  unfor- 
tunates. It  is  asserted  that  the  place 
which  he  occupies  is  wanted  for  a 
political  friend  of  the  Governor, 
possibly  a  relative^" 

,^^  The  House  appropriations 
committee  has  decided  to 
vote  appropriations  amounting  to 
$73i>577-SO  to  the  institutions 
under  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
Of  this  amount  $109,075  is  for  the 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren. The  committee  is  said  to 
have  dealt  liberally  with  the  Board 
of  Control,  giving  it  all  it  asked  for 
the  institutions,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  Legislature  will  grant  the 
amount  named. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  abolishing  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  State  University,  and  providing 
for  a  state  board  of  managers  of 


educational  institutions  similar  to 
the  Board  of  Control.  It  is  too 
early  to  predict  the  fate  of  this 
measure,  but  it  seems  to  have  fair 
prospects  of  enactment. 

New  York,  ^he  Legislature  has 
passed  an  act  providmg 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  a  Fiscal  Supervisor  to  control 
the  financial  operations  of  the  state 
charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions. This  official  is  to  receive  $6,- 
ooc  a  year  and  to  assume  the  au- 
thority over  the  institutions  which  is 
now  held  by  the  State  Comptroller. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  a  State 
Improvement  Commission,  to  con- 
sist of  the  Governor,  the  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
the  State  Comptroller,  to  control  the 
erection  of  new  building^  and  ex- 
traordinary improvements  at  the  in- 
stitutions in  question.  This  is  the 
outcome  of  the  Governor's  recom- 
mendations in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  that  the  local  boards 
of  managers  be  abolished  and  that 
the  control  and  management  of  the 
institutions  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  officer,  to  be  known  as 
the  General  Superintendent. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
approved  the  certificates  of  incor- 
poration of  the  New  York  Red 
Cross  Hospital,  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Syracuse  and  the  Emer- 
gency Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Buffalo. 

The  Pioneer  Press,  in  its 

Minnesota.     .  -.  ,,        -       ^  , 

issue  of  March  18,  under 
the  heading  "A  Weak  Spot  in  the 
System,"  calls  attention  to  a  serious 
defect  in  the  plan  which  established 
a  Board  of  Control  to  manage  the 
state  institutions  and  did  away  with 
the  State  Board  of  Correction  and 
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Charities  which  visited  and  in- 
spected them.  It  appears  from  the 
statements  in  the  Pioneer  Press  that 
filthy  conditions  have  been  discov- 
ered in  many  of  the  village  lockups 
and  that  the  Board  of  Control  has 
but  one  inspector  for  all  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  lockups,  besides 
the  sixty-five  jails  and  thirty-five 
almshouses  of  the  state,  thereby  im- 
posing upon  one  man  duties  which 
at  least  five  are  needed  to  attend  to 
properly. 

The  Press  continues:  *The  in- 
spection of  almshouses,  jails,  and 
lockups,  and  the  criticism  of  plans 
for  new  buildings,  occupied  a  large 
part  of  the  time  of  both  Mr.  Hart 
and  Mr.  Jackson  when  they  were 
secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Correc- 
tion and  Charities.  Neither  of 
them  were  men  to  waste  time  on 
non-essentials.  Unless  there  is  ade- 
quate inspection  there  is  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  laws  regarding  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of 
lockups.  Such  reports  as  the  local 
health  authorities  have  sent  in  by 
request  indicate  the  depths  of  loath- 
someness to  which  these  institutions 
may  sink  unless  the  laws  are  rieidlv 
enforced.'*  ^ 

The  Press  continues :  /The  weak- 
ness of  the  present  arrangement  is 
that  if  a  superintendent  of  any  in- 
stitution takes  it  into  his  head  to 
pursue  a  particular  course  in  the 
treatment  of  his  charges  there  is  no 
one  to  criticise.  Probably  none  of 
the  present  superintendents  are  like- 
ly to  make  grave  errors,  but  if  they 
should,  to  what  body  can  the  help- 
less inmates  or  their  friends  look 
for  correction  ?  The  Board  of  Con- 
trol is  a  body  of  trustworthy  and 
humane  business  men,  but  they  are 
not  experts  in  the  conduct  of  the 
five  or  six  kinds  of  special  institu- 


tions under  their  care.  Again,  to 
whom  could  the  people  of  tihe  state 
resort,  if,  by  a  desire  to  make  a 
good  financial  record,  the  Board  of 
Control  should  force  down  salaries 
to  such  a  point  that  the  most  effi- 
cient employees  should  leave  and 
should  thereby  disorganize  and  crip- 
ple work  which  ought  hardly  to  be 
done  at  all  if  it  is  not  done  well? 
There  is  no  body  that  has  the  right 
to  inquire  into  and  criticise  methods 
or  to  show  the  line  beyond  which 
economy  becomes  costly.  To  neglect 
the  jails,  lockups,  and  almshouses  is 
neither  humanity  nor  real  economy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lockups  are 
the  only  institutions  that  are  suffer- 
ing because  of  the  new  system  of 
control." 

The  Pioneer  Press  has  touched 
the  vital  spot  of  the  whole  argument 
with  relation  to  State  Boards  of 
Charities  versus  Boards  of  Control. 
The  former  rtiethod  contemplates 
independent  supervision,  which, 
through  moral  influences  or  legal 
action  where  necessary,  will  compel 
reform ;  the  latter  is  in  fact  a  return 
to  primitive  conditions  fraught  with 
evil,  and  means  simply  another  form 
of  management  and  control  without 
the  public  interest  and  supervision 
which  more  than  a  century  of  ex- 
perience in  this  country  and  else- 
where has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

DEPENDENT  AND  NE6IXCTED  OHIMEN. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
which  gives  the  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians  entire  control  of 
the  children  of  the  state  who  become 
public  charges.  The  bill  w^  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  officers  and  friends 
of  a  private  society  which  maintains 
a  home  for  dependent  children,  and 
has   in   the  past"  taken 
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from  almshouses  and  placed  them  in 
family  homes.  The  State  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians  now  becomes 
the  sole  agency  for  removing  chil- 
dren from  almshouses,  and  may  pro- 
vide for  their  future  care  either  by 
placing  them  at  board  or  by  adop- 
tion. The  New  Jersey  system  of 
state  care  for  children  is  thus  cen- 
tralized, and  it  becomes  possible  to 
effect  a  uniform  system  of  records 
and  methods  in  the  care  of  public 
charges. 

,,       The   establishment   of   a 

Juvenile        .  .,  .       •         t^ 

CoHrtiiiithe  juvenile    court    m     Des 

Moines,    Iowa,    is   being 

discussed  by  teachers  and  persons 

interested  in  neglected   children   in 

that  city. 

The  first  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  juvenile  court  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  is  about  to  be  taken 
by  erecting  a  building  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  boy  prisoners. 

Judge  Donovan  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  inaugurated  a  substitute 
for  thfe  juvenile  court  for  Dane 
County,  with  himself  as  probation 
officer  as  well  as  judge.  He  paroles 
the  boys  who  are  brought  before 
him  under  the  order  that  they  must 
report  to  him  monthly.  He  also 
visits  their  homes,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, does  what  is  possible  to  better 
thetr  surroundings. 

The  first  session  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Minneapolis,  under  the  ar- 
rangement for  separate  trials  for 
juveniles,  was  held  March  7.  After 
the  adult  criminals  had  been  dis- 
posed of  Judge  Dickinson  an- 
nounced that  the  room  should  be 
cleared  of  all  not  directly  interested 
in  the  boys'  cases,  and  that  the  Juve- 
nile Court  would  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. As  a  result  there  were  scarce- 
ly a  dozen  persons  in  the  room  when 
th^     three     boy     prisoners     were 


brought  from  the  officers'  room, 
where  they  had  been  detained  apart 
from  others  under  arrest. 

A  unique  and  apparent- 
ly exceptionally  effective 
system  of  caring  for  neglected  chil- 
dren is  in  operation  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  The  ninth  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Neglected  and  De- 
pendent Children,  for  the  year  1901, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney- 
General.  It  appears  that  there  are 
in  Ontario  thirty  children's  aid  so- 
cieties engaged  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Children's  Protective  Act  in 
befriending  neglected,  destitute,  and 
orphan  children. 

The  tendency  is  favorable  to  the 
foster-home,  and  institutions,  while 
.still  popular,  are  more  than  ever  be- 
ing regarded  as  better  suited  for  the 
retention  of.  defective  children  than 
for  healthy  boys  and  girls.  Sixteen 
hundred  children  who  have  been 
placed  in  foster-homes  are  registered 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent, 
and  are  regularly  visited  and  re- 
ported upon.  These  reports  appear 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  children 
placed  out  under  this  system  are 
growing  up  contentedly,  and  are 
merged  into  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
community  with  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  unjust  or  unreasonable 
treatment.  The  extension  of  super- 
vision to  children  placed  out  by  or- 
phanages and  other  institutions 
would  be  a  great  public  gain,  as  it 
would  eradicate  the  overwork  and 
abuse  so  often  complained  of  in  this 
connection.  The  immigration  of 
children  from  Great  Britain,  which 
for  many  years  was  carried  on  with- 
out restriction,  is  now  under  super- 
vision and  is  conducted  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  interests  both  of  the  chil- 
dren and  of  this  Province. 

The     SuperintendentQ^^gl^. 
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acknowledges  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  put  forth,  many  children  con- 
tinue to  be  neglected  and  are  grow- 
ing up  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
criminals,  the  tramps,  and  the 
worthless.  There  is  room  and  op- 
portunity for  a  much  more  aggres- 
sive work,  and  an  urgent  need  for  a 
greater  degree  of  co-operation 
among  Christian  and  benevolent  or- 
ganizations, so  that  all  children  may 
have  a  chance  to  grow  up  to  honor- 
able and  useful  citizenship. 

The  adoption  of  the  Ohio  law  en- 
forcing responsibility  of  parents  is 
recommended.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  time  may  have  arrived  when 
some  limitation  should  be  put  on  the 
establishment  of  orphanages  and 
children's  homes.  The  importance 
of  accurate  records  is  urged  and 
greater  courage  in  dealing  with  de- 
fective children. 

The  report,  which  is  a  closely 
printed  pamphlet  of  109  pages,  pub- 
lishes details  of  the  work  of  the 
various  placing-out  societies  and  in- 
dustrial schools. 

The  Small  Parks  Com- 
i>iP)!lt?umis.  mission  of   Chicago   has 

decided  to  engage  the 
services  of  an  athletic  director, 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  form 
clubs  and  associations  among  the 
attendants  and  visitors  at  the  public 
playgrounds,  and  to  conduct  field- 
day  contests.  The  director  will  act 
as  a  general  supervisor,  his  instruc- 
tions being  carried  out  by  the  super- 
intendents of  the  various  play- 
grounds. The  Commission  expects 
within  a  year  or  two  to  have  in- 
creased piiblic  interest  in  these 
sports  to  such  a  degree  that  annual 
contests  may  be  held  in  which  the 
participants  will  strive  for  municipal 
medals,  as  the  Grecian  youth  sought 


the  laurel  wreath  at  the  Olympian 
games. 

An    experiment    that    is 

Hospiiai  predicted  to  be  of  much 
^^**'*  value  scientifically  is  a 
series  of  investigations  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  certain  foods  on  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  children, 
and  now  being  conducted  at  the  Chi- 
cago Hospital  School  for  Nervous 
and  Delicate  Children. 

These  investigations  will  prob- 
ably cover  a  period  of  one  to  five 
years,  the  main  purpose  of  the  re- 
search being  to  formulate,  if  possi- 
ble, a  dietary  for  children  from  five 
to  fifteen  years. 

Foods  are  prepared  according  to 
certain  prescribed  recipes,* and  the 
children  are  permitted  to  eat  spar- 
ingly or  generously,  whichever  they 
choose.  All  foods  are  analyzed  be- 
fore cooking.  After  cooking,  each 
child  is  served  with  carefully 
weighed  portions  best  suited  to  his 
individual  tastes,  need,  and  capacity. 
The  uneaten  portion  is  weighed  so 
as  to  get  accurately  the  amount  of 
food  consumed. 

Each  day  the  urine  and  feces  are 
carefully  analyzed  by  medical  men, 
and  the  accompanying  mental  and 
physical  expressions  are  carefully 
watched  and  daily  recorded  to  show 
deviations  from  normal.  Special 
teachers  and  trained  nurses  make 
these  observations. 

The  hospital  school  was  founded 
two  years  ago,  and  serves  as  a 
paedological  laboratory  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

A  limited  number  of  children  are 
taken,  fourteen  now  being  in  resi- 
dence at  the  school.  Children  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
been  sent  to  the  school  for  medical 
and  educational  care. 

The  board  of  trustees<^rc  plstn- 
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ning  to  have  an  ideal  hospital  build- 
ing for  children,  with  special  provi- 
sion for  educational  work. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  the 
only  university  in  the  world  that  has 
a  working  paedological  laboratory 
where  the  physical  care — hygiene, 
diseases  of  children,  etc.,  with  ac- 
companying mental  conditions,  may 
be  studied  and  watched. 

Special  classes  for  feeble- 
speciai^ciamsj^ij^ded  children  in  Bos- 
^^ctliuifilK**'  ^^^    schools    have    been 

established  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Seaver,  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools. 
There  are  at  this  time  three 
special  classes  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  forty-five  pupils.  Others 
will  be  established.  The  Women's 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  for 
Good  Government  has  through 
the  present  winter  interested 
itself  in  the  matter  and  has 
heard  addresses  from  Dr.  Walter 
Channing  and  Dr.  Fernald  of  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League  which 
has  for  a  year  and  a  half  been  study- 
ing the  question  of  feeble-minded 
women  in  almshouses  and  what 
should  be  done  for  them,  and  has  also 
taken  up  the  subject  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  co-operate  with  that 
of  the  Equal  Suflferage  Association. 
It  isthe  intention  to  work  at  the  mat- 
ter as  quietly  as  possible  in  order  not 
to  get  the  public  or  the  parents 
prejudiced  against  the  special  classes 
that  are  thus  to  be  created. 

A  movement  of  the  same  kind  is 
being  considered  in  Oakland,  Cal. 
The  City  Board  of  Education  have 
approved  the  plan  of  placing  feeble- 
minded children  in  classes  by  them- 
selves, but  have  decided  that  they 
have  no  power  to  act  in  the  matter. 
The  advisability  of  bringing  the  sub- 


ject before  the  next  Legislature  is 
being  considered. 

The  New  York  State 
sutrHotpiui  Hospital  for  the  Care  of 
^cMidKi!^  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Legislature  of  1900 
at  Tarrytown,  has  issued  its  first  re- 
port covering  the  ten  months  of  its 
operation  ending  September  30, 
1901. 

Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  surgeon- 
in-chief,  reviews  the  history  of  ef- 
forts to  secure  state  aid  for  the 
treatment  of  indigent  crippled  chil- 
dren in  this  state,  and  the  experience 
of  Minnesota,  the  pioneer  in  this 
line  of  work. 

The  hospital  has  accommodation 
for  twenty-five  patients,  with  the 
necessary  officers.  Patients  of  either 
sex  between  four  and  sixteen  years  are 
received.  In  the  ten  months  twenty- 
four  patients  came  under  treatment. 
Of  these,  five  have  been  discharged, 
leaving  nineteen  under  treatment  on 
October  i,  1901.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  thirteen.  The  hospital 
is  now  full,  and  there  are  thirty 
applicants  on  the  waiting  list. 

Dr.  Shaffer's  report  continues: 
** After  the  hospital  was  opened,  and 
the  question  of  education  came  up, 
a  friend  of  Dr.  A.  Alexander  Smith, 
of  the  consulting  medical  board, 
gave  the  surgeon-in-chief  $500,  and 
another  friend  of  the  hospital  gave 
$150,  which  enabled  the  surgeon-in- 
chief  to  employ  a  teacher  and  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  equipment.  In 
carrying  out  this  school  project  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remodel  and 
fit  up  an  old  carriage-house  upon  the 
premises.  This,  with  the  salary  of 
the  teacher,  etc.,  has  been  thus  far 
met  with  the  fund  above  alluded  to. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  g^ 
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education  of  the  patients  under 
treatment  will  receive  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  Legislature. 

"A  brief  reference  to  the  patients 
who  have  been  received  and  treated 
seems    necessary.      They    were    all 
from  the  very  poor  class,  and  some 
were  received  from  the  almshouse. 
A  few  had  formerly  been  patients  of 
some  hospital.     These  patients  had 
been  only  partly  cured  by  the  hos- 
pital  which  had   treated  and  then 
discharged*  them  to  make  room  for 
others    who,    apparently,    were    in 
need  of  immediate  attention.     The 
inevitable  relapse  that  followed  un- 
did all  the  good  previously  accom- 
plished.   Others,  without  treatment, 
too  poor  to  pay  for  apparatus,  even 
by    instalments,    and    who   had    no 
means  even  for  car  fare,  had  relapsed 
under  dispensary  care,  and  seemed 
hopelessly  deformed.     Still  others, 
half   starved   and    ill    clothed,    had 
been  waiting  for  admission  to  some 
hospital   for  months  or  years.     In 
two    instances    widows    unable    to 
work  owing  to  the  care  which  the 
crippled  child  demanded,  have  been 
self-supporting  since  these  children 
have  been  cared  for  in  the  hospital. 
In  one  case  the  father  of  the  patient 
was   too   ill   to  support  his   family 
and  the  child  received  no  home  care 
at  all  and   was  half  starved  when 
admitted." 


A  table  comparing  the  condition 
of  patients  when  admitted  with  their 
present  condition  shows  that  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  every 
case. 


New  York. 


The  last  annual  report  of 
the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  gives  the 
number  of  dependent  children  in  in- 
stitutions in  the  state  of  New  York 
on  September  30,  1899.  The  State 
'  Board  of  Charities  now  has  no  right 
to  require  reports. from  any  institu- 
tion not  in  receipt  of  public  funds. 
Accordingly,  this  summary  is  the 
last  of  the  kind  that  can  be  secured. 
It  is  as  follows : 


Protestant  and   non- 
sectarian 

Catholic  institutions  . 
Hebrew  institutions. 
Public  institutions. . . 


v«« 

®o 

o« 

^■S 

U  V 

^a 

^« 

B2 

Eg 

3   r 

3  C 

^■S 

>:^ 

loi 

9,919 

67 

21.543 

5 

2,081 

7 

1,186 

180 

34,729 

§1 


< 


98.2 
321.5 
416.2 

634 

192.9 


Th^  number  of  children  placed  in 
families  by  indenture  or  adoption 
from  these  institutions  during  the 
year  1899  was  1,118. 
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JEFFREY   R.    BRACKETT, 

PRESIDENT  OF   THK   DEPARTMKNT   OF  CHARITIES    AND   CpRRECTI«»N    O?   BALTIMORE. 


The  topic,  **The  Duty  of  the 
Church  to  the  Needy,"  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. If  my  remarks  upon  it 
were  to  be  prefaced  by  a  text,  I 
should  choose  two  sentences  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "Give  to 
him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not 
thou  away,"  and  "Is  not  the  life  (or 
soul)  more  than  the  food,  and  the 
body  than  raiment?"  To  me,  these 
sentences,  taken  together,  speak  the 
duty  of  churchmen  to  the  needy ;  the 
first  giving  the  spirit  with  which  we 
should  turn  to  charity  work;  the 
second  indicating  the  object  of  all 
work  worthy  of  the  name  of  charity. 

Recalling  to  your  mind  the  teach- 
ing of  history  that  the  number  of 
paupers  and  the  nvunber  of  persons 
claiming  to  be  in  need,  in  a  com- 
munity at  any  given  time,  depend 
very  much  upon  the  methods  of  re- 
lief used  then  and  there,  that  the 
nvunber,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, increases  with  thoughtless  and 
unwise  ways,  and  decreases  when 
men  more  truly  consider  the  poor 
and  needy,  recalling  this,  I  will  lay 
down,  as  a  basis  of  what  I  have  to 
say,  several  statements  about  need 
and  relief.  If  they  are  not  correct 
or  if  the  conclusions  which  I  draw 
from  them  are  not  correct,  at  least 
good  ground  will  be  given  for 
profitable  discussion. 

(i.)  Experience  of  workers  with 
many  needy  individuals  teaches  that 
the  lack  of  sufficient  food  and  fuel 
and  clothing  is  usually  not  a 
primary  case  of  need  but  is  an  indi- 
cation of  some  cause  and  that  with- 


out an  effort  to  get  at  the  cause  and 
remedy  it,  the  mere  giving  of  ma- 
terial relief  is  o^en  worse  than  a 
waste  of  food  and  raiment,  for  it 
may  be  a  waste  of  body  and  soul. 

(2.)  The  treatment  of  need,  un- 
dertaken upon  the  basis  of  thorough 
inquiry  and  knowledge,  should  be 
adequate.  To  give  largely  of  eflfort 
or  of  .material  relief,  in  whatever 
form  is  really  needed,  in  order  to 
uplift  a  few  families  or  persons,  is 
better  than  to  scatter  charitable  re- 
sources among  many  without  much 
result. 

(3.)  Not  merely  the  amount  of 
relief,  material  or  other,  which  is 
needed  is  to  be  considered,  but  also 
the  best  sources  of  relief.  Some 
sources  are  more  normal,  more  help- 
ful than  others;  and  the  ties  of  kin, 
of  family,  are  to  be  carefully 
guarded. 

(4.)  Very  seldom,  if  ever,  can 
individuals  be  treated  without 
thought  of  the  eflfect  upon  others,  of 
the  general  welfare. 

There  is  certainly  enough  of  truth 
in  these  statements  to  convince  us 
that  the  treatment  of  the  needy  is  a 
work  to  be  entered  upon  not  only  in 
the  right  spirit,  prayerfully,  but  with 
all  the  experience  that  can  he  had, 
and  to  be  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  eflfort. 

In  our  large  communities,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  all  departments  of 
human  activity  to  a  diflferentiation 
of  duties.  This  is  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  problems  of  living  which 
beset  us  on  every  hand  can  best  be 
solved  if  some  persons  give  their 
first  and  best  thought  to  one  thing 


*A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Churchman's  Club  of  Maryland.  Jamrary  16,  i 
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and  some  to  another.  As  one  result 
of  this  has  come  about  the  dif- 
ferentiation which  we  see  in  agencies 
for  treatment  and  care  of  the  needy 
and  troubled.  We  are  surprised  at 
the  number  and  at  the  need  of  the 
various  classes  oi  agencies  if  we 
glance  over  one  of  the  directories 
of  charities  published  in  our  largest 
cities.  This  differentiation  in  op- 
portunities for  treatment  of  the 
needy  and  troubled  is  very  signifi- 
cant. There  is  indeed  very  little 
that  is  entirely  new,  but  the  present 
century,  and  notably  the  last  quarter 
of  it  have  seen  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution  in  the  more  general  use 
of  intelligent  and  truly  kindly  meth- 
ods of  administering  charities  and 
correction.  Many  are  the  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  which  can  be 
given.  No  one  of  us  doubts  but  that 
formerly  as  now,  especially  in  small 
communities  where  every  one  knew 
everybody  else,  there  were  many  H- 
lustrations  of  wise  and  kind  giving 
of  material  relief,  of  giving  of  self 
in  devoted  personal  service;  but  we 
yet  feel  a  tingling  of  shame  when 
we  read  of  the  conditions  which  our 
grandfathers  in  general  allowed  to 
exist,  with  prisons  but  nurseries  of 
disease  and  crime,  with  almshouses 
filled  with  moral  contagion,  with  the 
insane  treated  as  demons.  Such  con- 
ditions unhappily  still  survive  in 
some  places. 

Because  in  olden  days,  insane  and 
idiots  and  destitute  children,  not  to 
mention  merely  aged  and  neglected 
adults,  were  huddled  together  in  an 
almshouse,  like  a  scrap-basket  for 
waste  humanity,  is  no  reason  why 
we  to-day  should  not  differentiate 
those  unfortunates  into  the  various 
institutions  or  agencies  designed  for 
special  care  or  treatment.  There  is 
no   reason   why,    for  example,   the 


physician  who  in  the  remote  coun- 
try district  examines  eyes  and  pulls 
teeth,  should  continue  to  do  such 
things  if  he  comes  to  the  city.  In 
fact  there  is  every  reason  why  he 
should  not;  the  chief  one  being  the 
welfare  of  the  patient. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
Church  and  its  care  for  those  needs 
of  men  which  can  be  called  other 
than  strictly  spiritual  ?  Very  largely 
in  the  past  centuries  the  Church  has 
been  the  exponent  of  such  charity 
work  as  there  was.  In  rude  times 
it  fed  many  of  the  himgry  and 
gathered  together  many  of  the 
neglected.  And  honor  be  to  it  for 
so  doing,  wheh  neglect  or  suffering 
for  them  was  the  only  alternative. 
But  the  Church  has  done  other 
things,in  previous  ages,  which  it  has 
dropped  more  or  less  since,  from  of- 
fering sanctuary  to  runaway  offend- 
ers to  a  union  with  the  civil  powers, 
things  which  have  been  dropped  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  deemed 
necessary  parts  of  the  Church's 
work,  perhaps  because  they  were 
sometimes  found  to  hinder  that  spe- 
cial work. 

The  Church,  we  all  believe,  has  a 
special  mission  to  fulfil,  a  work 
which  it  is  appointed  to  do.  To  that 
work  it  must  be  giving  its  first  and 
best  thought  and  strength.  If,  as  the 
ages  go  on,  it  cannot  convince  so- 
ciety that  it  continues  to  be  the  best 
agency  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  mission,  what  will  happen  ?  The 
practical  conclusion  therefore  for  us 
to  try  to  teach  is  this,  to  what  extent, 
in  what  way,  is  the  care  of  those  who 
seem  to  need  other  than  spiritual  aid 
the  duty  of  the  churches  in  our 
large  communities  here  to-day. 

The  persons  who  come  to  our 
clergy,  saying  they  are  needy,  may 
be  separated,   in  general,  into  two 
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classes.  There  are  first  those  who 
belong  to  the  congregation,  who  are 
in  the  relation  of  parishioners  to  the 
clergyman.  They  have  gone  to  church 
for  spiritual  help.  When  need  of 
material  aid  comes  they  sometimes 
hesitate  long  to  teH  even  their  own 
pastor.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
those  who  are  unknown  to  the 
clergyman,  who  have  no  normal  con- 
nection with  his  church.  This  class 
is,  I  judge,  larger  than  the  first; 
and  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
clergymen  who  give  material  aid  at 
once  and  nothing  else  to  the  persons 
of  this  class  receive  many  more  of 
them  than  do  clergymen  who  try  to 
see  that  their  wants  are  further  con- 
sidered. And  in  this  second  class 
will  be  included  some  who  have 
church  attachments,  but  who,  when 
badly  oflf,  will  turn,  not  to  their  own 
pastors,  but  to  strangers  and  other 
persons'  pastors.  This  is  sometimes 
because  they  are  not  adequately  dealt 
with  by  their  own  church.  The  dan- 
ger here  is  lest  by  unwise  and  un- 
kind treatment  those  applicants  be 
allowed  to  go  from  one  church  to 
another,  perhaps  to  become  beggars 
and  paupers  themselves  and  bad 
examples  to  others. 

Now  here  is  the  Church  on  the  one 
hand,  with  its  great  special  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and 
putting  new  heart  and  hope  and  life 
into  men.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
here  are  persons  claiming  to  be  in 
bodily  need.  Shall  the  Church  say  to 
these  persons,  there  are  agencies  for 
relief  of  need,  whose  only  duty  is  to 
care  for  persons  in  need,  go  to  them, 
we  cannot  deal  with  that;  we  must 
be  about  our  particular  work,  our 
spiritual  oflice?  Or  shall  the  clergy 
and  church-workers  attempt  to  deal 
with  aH  applicants?  Or  where  or 
how,   as   a   rule,   shall   the   line   be 


drawn  ?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions should,  I  think,  depend  on  two 
considerations.  The  first  is,  how  far 
the  clergy  and  their  few  really  effec- 
tive lay-workers — the  very  few  who 
are  going  to  do  any  work  well,  can 
undertake  much  charity  work,  which 
takes  time  and  strengfth,  without 
hindrance  to  spiritual  work  which 
they  might  be  doing?  This  consid- 
eration I  merely  suggest,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  possibilities  of 
mission  work  in  our  communities  are 
very  great.  The  second  considera- 
tion, on  which  I  feel  my  experience 
allows  me  to  speak  in  detail,  is  that 
the  persons  or  agencies  which  should 
deal  with  cases  of  want  should  be 
those  which  presumably  can  treat 
those  in  want  with  most  experience. 
To  treat  them  wisely  is  to  treat  them 
in  thfe  end  most  kindly.  Surely  none 
will  gainsay  this  principle,  that  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  each  person  in 
want,  and  the  lessening  of  destitu- 
tion, pauperism,  and  crime  are  the 
ends  we  all  wish  to  reach.  And  so 
is  not  the  method  of  action  the  same 
for  you  and  me,  whether  you  or  I 
be  clergyman,  doctor,  or  merchant? 
Is  there  any  difference  in  its  effect 
of  a  dollar  or  a  quarter  ton  of  coal 
because  it  comes  from  a  clergyman 
instead  of  a  merchant  ?  Unless,  per- 
chance, as  has  sometimes  happened, 
that  the  difference  should  be  the  un- 
happy one  that  this  aid  be  gotten 
from  the  clergyman  through  some 
pretense  to  church  membership  or  at- 
tendance. Are  we  to  cheapen  the 
Gospel  ? 

Observation  has  led  many  of  us 
to  the  conclusion,  which  I  am  glad 
to  reach,  that  the  churches  can  and 
should  fill  a  very  important  part  in' 
charity  work  to-day;  that  there  are 
some  things  which  they  can  do  better 
than  any  other  a|enciesQ3^^|^ 
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same  experience  teaches,  on  the  other 
hand,^  that  to-day,  in  our  large  com- 
munities especially,  there  is  some 
charity  work  that  the  churches,  as  a 
rule,  cannot  do  as  well  as  other- agen- 
cies. And  that  which  they  cannot 
do  as  well  they  should  not  try  to  do. 
Beyond  question,  the  churches 
should  try  to  care  entirely  and  ade- 
quately for  their  own  needy  mem- 
bers who  lack  near  relatives  to  care 
for  them.  No'  time  and  trouble 
should  be  spared  in  trying  to  find 
and  do  away  with  the  sources  of 
need,  and  charitable  agencies  should 
be  used,  if  helpful,  in  that  work. 

If  needy  individuals,  bona  fide 
members  of  a  congregation,  are  be- 
ing cared  for  entirely  by  one  church, 
if  they  have  not  hetn  of  the  "needy 
class,"  and  are  known  not  to  be  ap- 
plicants for  aid  to  any  other  sources, 
the  fact  that  they  are  being  aided 
should  be  kept  usually  to  the  parish 
workers. 

But  what  of  the  larger  class  of  ap- 
plicants for  aid,  who  are  not  bona 
fide  members  of  the  congregation, 
not  well  known  to  the  clergy  ?  From 
these  the  faces  of  churchmen  are 
surely  not  to  be  turned  away,  but 
Surely  a  clergyman  or  church-worker 
should  not  undertake  to  deal  with 
them  unless  he  can  deal  with  them 
as  thoroughly,  as  effectively,  as 
could  be  done  by  others.  First  of 
all  (not  counting  temporary  emer- 
gency aid,  if  the  case  be  deemed 
emergent,  an  aid  which  is  less  often 
needed  than  is  usually  supposed)  a 
treatment  should  begin  with  knowl- 
edge of  what  others  may  be  doing, 
or  may  long  have  tried  to  do,  with 
the  same  person.  Are  his  wants  real 
•needs,  and  what  are  the  best  means 
and  sources  of  relief?  If  past  ex- 
perience of  others  in  dealing  with 
him  can  help  to-day  the  aim  to  bet- 


ter him,  or  if  he  cannot  be  uplifted, 
can  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity from  his  evil  example, 
should  that  experience  be  lost  to 
those  who  are  working  for  good? 
Churches,  therefore,  should  unite  in 
promoting  a  general  agency  for  the 
organization  of  charity  by  which 
the  sources  of  knowledge  of  value 
shall  be  made  available  in  confidence 
to  those  who  are  charitably  inter- 
ested. 

How  can  the  usual  busy  clergy- 
man and  the  usual  comparatively 
inexperienced  lay-worker  make  the 
inquiries,  and  get  the  living  facts 
which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
treatment  of  a  needy  human  being 
as  efficiently  as  can  the  more  expe- 
rienced worker  of  the  charitable 
agency?  Is  the  case  one  apparently 
of  children  Who  need  saving  or  up- 
lifting? Let  the  trained  visitor  of 
a  children's  aid  society  inquire  and 
advise  you.  If  a  homeless  man 
knocks  at  .your  door  refer  him  to 
the  Friendly  Inn;  you  cannot  deal 
with  him  properly,  believe  me,  with 
food  at  your  door.  Does  some  one 
wish  to  go  to  another  city?  Refer 
him  to  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, because  they  can  arrange  for 
temporary  care  of  homeless  men  or 
women  and  for  transportation  across 
the  land,  if  the  person  really  ought 
to  go  there.  Does  he  ask  medical 
care?  That  Society  can  get  him  to 
the  best  agency  usually  in  half  the 
time  that  you  can,  because  its  agents 
are  doing  that  sort  of  thing  every 
day.  Even  the  cases  which  seem 
very  simple  at  first  involve  often 
many  important  questions,  if  they  be 
thoroughly  dealt  with. 

For  instance,  during-  the  year 
1 90 1,  applications  were  made  to  the 
Spervisors  of  City  Charities  of 
Baltimore    to    have    490^  children 
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placed  in  institutions  or  otherwise 
cared  for;  Of  these  490  children, 
198  were  referred  to  private  char- 
ities, chiefly  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  with  the  aim  usually  of 
having  the  family  kept  together ;  and 
parents  or  relatives  were  found  able 
and  willing  to  care  for  143  others. 

Not  over  a  half  dozen  of  these 
children  have  been  brought  back  to 
the  Supervisors  to  be  taken  as  city 
charges.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the 
visitor  says  "a  relative  applied  to 
have  two  children  placed  in  an  in- 
stitution, as  the  father  would  not 
and  the  mother  could  not  care  for 
them.  We  found  that  the  man  and 
woman  had  separated,  and  that  the 
man  spent  hiseamings  in  drink.  Our 
visits  to  the  relatives  resulted  in  a 
conference  of  the  relatives  and  the 
parents  of  the  children.  The  parents 
are  now  together  and  caring  for  the 
children."  In  another  case  "we 
were  asked  to  care  for  a  child  bom 
in  one  of  our  maternity  hospitals. 
The  mother  was  still  there  at  the 
time  of  the  application.  The  appli- 
cant misstated  facts,  saying  that  the 
mother  had  lived  in  Baltimore  four- 
teen years  and  had  no  one  to  care  for 
her.  After  careful  inquiry  we 
learned  that  the  mother  had  lived 
in  one  of  the  counties  for  the  past 
eight  or  nine  years,  and  had  been  in 
the  city  but  one  week  prior  to  going 
to  the  hospital,  and  we  found  rela- 
tives with  whom  she  had  lived  will- 
ing to  take  her  and  the  child  and 
care  for  them." 

Some  of  these  persons  so  referred 
to  charitable  agencies  may  be  dealt 
with  entirely  and  best  by  those 
agencies.  A  church  has  then  given 
the  best  -it  could  in  so  referring 
them,  and  in  doing  no  more.  But  if, 
on  the.  one  hand,  the  Church  should 
not  attempt  to  deal  in  any  way  with 


many  cases,  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  a  field  of  opportunity  in  char- 
itable work  which  lies  open  before 
the  Church.  It  is  an  endless  field, 
rich  in  possibilities  of  cultivation. 
Many  families  and  individuals  are 
found  to  need  most  that  which  the 
agents  of  charities,  however  expe- 
rienced, cannot  give.  It  is  that 
which  the  Church  can  and  should 
give,  the  healing  touch  of  the  Gos- 
pel, through  the  clergymen  and  the 
ministrations  of  that  branch  of  the 
Church  with  which  the  persons  have 
affiliations  or  would  join;  and  the 
personal  service  of  Christian  lay- 
workers,  each  one  willing  to  try  pa- 
tiently and  persistently  to  be  friends 
with  one  or  two  or  three  less  for- 
tunate ones.  By  the  friendship  of 
such  a  person,  by  good  common 
sense,  causes  of  need  have  often  been 
removed  and  whole  lives  and  some- 
times many  lives  have  been  uplifted 
and  brightened. 

The  agents  of  our  large  charities, 
busied  with  inquiries  and  emergency 
work,  cannot  act  as  friendly  visitors, 
and  many  in  every  community  are 
the  families  which  need  good  vis- 
itors more  than  anything  else.  Our 
clerg)anen  should  try  to  rouse  up 
more  laymen  and  laywomen  to  do 
that  work  as  a  privilege,  a  duty,  of 
.Christian  service.  It  comes  close  to, 
if  it  be  not  actually  spiritual  work, 
the  Church's  own  peculiar  mission, 
or  it  should  rest  on  a  sense  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  On  friendship 
and  confidence  stress  is  to  be  laid 
first  of  all;  even  as  in  the  miracle 
story,  the  multitude  came  to  hear 
the  great  Teacher  and  not  for  the 
loaves  and  the  fishes. 

Then  for  this  personal  service  for 
those  who  need  it,  whether  in  the 
congregation  or  without,  the  church- 
workers  should  gain  all  the  experi- 
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cnce  they  can.  Why  should  they 
learn  by  practice  merely,  at  the  loss 
of  time  and  often  at  the  heavy  cost 
of  the  needy  ?  *  Numbers  of  very  poor 
persons  in  every  large  community 
are  thus  being  taken  up,  tinkered  at 
and  then  dropped  by  inexperienced 
church-workers.  Yet  the  workers 
can  get  much  experience  and  even 
training  if*  they  will  only  try.  Thus 
they  can  study  such  books  as  Miss 
Octavia  Hill's  "Homes  of  the  Lon- 
don Poor,"  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  "Rich 
and  Poor,"  Miss  Richmond's 
"Friendly  Visiting."  They  can  read 
Charities  weekly  as  the  intelli- 
gent physician  reads  the  best  medical 
journal.  They  can  learn  much  of 
standards  of  living  and  methods  of 
treatment  from  such  workers  as  the 
agents  of  our  charity  organization 
societies. 

My  conclusions  may  be  sunmied 
up,  briefly,  thus: 

The  practice  of  charity  is  not  so 
highly  specialized  a  work  as  to  be 
limited  wholly  to  a  professional 
class.  But  it  does  require  both  the 
spirit  which  would  not  turn  away 
from  any  needy  man  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  experience  to  seek  for  the 
best  methods.  Its  end  is  to  uplift 
the  needy,  for  it  looks  upon  body  and 
soul  as  more  than  meat  and  raiment.^ 
The  duty  of  churchmen,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  every  church,  whether  clerical 
or  lay,  whether  singly  or  in  asso- 
ciation, is  not  to  deal  with  cases  of 
need  if  others  can  do  it  more  ef- 
fectively. Especially  is  this  the  duty 
of  clergymen  if  the  parish  work  and 
the  mission  work  are  pressing  them 
hard.  We  recall  that  deacons  were 
first  appointed  to  serve  the  tables 
that  the  Apostles  might  preach  the 
Word.  Each  congregation  should 
hold  to  the  privilege  of  providing 
adequately  for  necessities  of  its  own 


members,  through  its  own  workers, 
or  in  co-operation  with  other  agen- 
cies, according  to  the  best  available 
treatment  for  each  one  in  need.  If 
there  is  still  money  and  personal  ser- 
vice to  spare,  those  resources  may  be 
best  utilized  for  the  persons  known 
to  the  societies  for  organizing  char- 
ity, persons  belonging  to  churches 
which  are  poor  or  to  no  church  at 
all.  Church-workers  should  study 
problems  of  charity,  and  should  co- 
operate with  the  progressive  char- 
itable agencies,  that  the  lessons  of 
experience  may  be  given  and  taken. 
In  charity  work,  as  in  mission  work, 
no  church  liveth  unto  itself. 

After  all,  is  not  the  chief  duty  of 
the  church  to  inspire  to  do — ^to  do 
spiritual  work  under  the  clergy,  to 
promote  efficient  charitable  agen- 
cies in  the  city,  to  be  thoughtful 
voters  and  good  citizens.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  said  of  institutional 
churches.  I  can  see  why  a  church 
should  maintain  clubs  and  reading- 
rooms  just  as  much  as  Sunday- 
schools,  if  those  agencies  help  on  the 
spiritual,  the  mission  work.  Other- 
wise I  cannot  see  why  they  should 
maintain  them,  any  more  than  I  can 
see  why  a  church  in  a  large  com- 
munity should  run  a  woodyard  for 
homeless  men,  or  a  dispensary  for 
the  sick,  with  a  waste  of  its  own 
energy  and  a  duplication  of  the  work 
of  agencies  which  exist  for  those 
special  purposes,  managed  and  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  community 
for  the  benefit  of  any  in  the  com- 
munity. If  any  of  the  needed  agen- 
cies in  our  community  seem  to  us  to 
l>e  improperly  managed,  let  us  not 
stand  off  and  find  fault,  but  let 
us  pitch  in  and  help  to  right 
them. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Babcock  and 
some  of  his  workers   found  often 
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that  families  which  they  were  trying 
to  help  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
loan  sharks,  and  that  the  usual  aid 
of  a  little  food  or  fuel  or  gifts  of 
money  was  like  pouring  water  into  a 
sieve,  he  roused  a  number  of  good 
citizens  to  form  the  chattel  loan  as- 
sociation, on  business  principles.  Is 
not  that  a  good  illustration  of  what 
the  duty  of  the  Church  should  be  in 
the  work  of  charity  in  its  feroad  as- 
pect of  uplifting  classes,  of  raising 
the  standards  of  living  in  the  com- 


munity !  The  pulpit  cannot  be  made 
the  forum  for  details  of  schemes  of 
social  betterment.  It  can,  however, 
do  more  for  social  betterment  than 
it  has.  And  surely  the  clergy  should 
try  to  raise  men  to  a  greater  feeling 
of.  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  and 
to  individual  responsibility  of  each, 
that  each  should  inform  himself 
wJiat  the  greatest  needs  are  for  the 
common  welfare  of  this  community, 
and  then  should  do  his  best  to  see- 
that  those  needs  are  filled. 


BEGGING-LETTERS. 

FROM   THE   LONDON   "  SPECTATOR." 


It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  present 
writer  to  read  a  great  many  beg- 
ging-letters, and  to  know  something 
of  the  circumstances  and  state  of 
mind  of  their  painstaking  and  imag- 
inative authors.  These  letter- 
writers  are  of  very  varied  degrees 
of  talent,  and  attain  to  very  varied 
measures  of  success.  Some  live 
comfortably  by  their  trade,  some  un- 
comfortably, and  some  are  obliged 
to  eke  out  their  living  by  a  little 
honest  work.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
count  every  man  who  ever  wrote 
a  begging-letter  a  begging-letter 
writer,  any  more  than  every  man 
who  ever  published  an  article  is  a 
journalist;  but  in  both  cases  the 
turning  of  writing  into  money  has 
a  dangerous  fascination,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  small  be- 
ginnings may  lead.  It  is  not  easy  to 
classify  the  members  of  the  begging 
profession — it  is  one  in  which  indi- 
vidual taste  and  idiosyncrasy  count 
for  so  much.  Roughly  speaking, 
they  may  perhaps  be  placed  under 
two  heads — those  who  trust  for  their 
success  to  the  wiles  of  a  literary 
imagination, and  those  whoareaware 


that  they  have  no  such  gifts  to  trust 
to.  The  former  invent  a  story  with 
a  hero  or  heroine,  more  or  less  in- 
tricacy of  detail,  and  occasionally  an 
attempt  at  character-sketching.  The 
latter  draw  out  a  list  of  misfortunes, 
and  implore  without  more  ado  the  uni- 
versal panacea  of  money.  To  the  first 
class  belong,  of  course,  the  more  in- 
teresting^ and  gifted  of  the  writers. 
Among  them  we  find  the  man  who 
begs  for  himself  and  the  man  who 
would  not  beg  but  for  his  children, 
the  cheerful  writer  who  could  cer- 
tainly make  a  fortune  if  he  only  had 
five  pounds  and  the  lugubrious  man 
who  hints  at  suicide  if  he  does  not 
get  one.  The  imagination  of  women 
writers  does  not  run  to  fortunes, 
but  tends  usually  in  the  direction  of 
medicine  or  social  position.  Very 
different  proofs  of  a  former  supe- 
riority are  invoked;  frequently  an 
intricate  demonstration  of  connec- 
tion with  distinguished  persons,  es- 
pecially those  known  to  occupy  a 
position  superior  to  that  of  their  re- 
lations. Illness,  however,  has  a  still 
greater  attraction,  and  the  reader 
sometimes  wonders  .^|y^§^v(riters  ar(^ 
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not  afraid  of  inducing  the  symptoms 
they  describe  so  glibly.  A  few  days 
ago  the  present  writer  read  several 
dozens  of  letters  written  by  a  young 
girl  who  was,  in  sober  fact,  living  a 
fairly  comfortable  life  with  her 
brother  and  his  family,  and  enjoy- 
ing robust  health.  According  to  her 
letters  she  lived  alone  in  lodgings, 
too  ill  to  do  regular  work,  and  suf- 
fering great  privations.  Sometimes 
her  inventive  pen  ran  to  nothing 
worse  than  toothache  and  conse- 
quent visits  to  the  dentist  to  have 
her  teeth  drawn;  at  other  times  she 
did  not  spare  her  correspondents 
details  of  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
last  stages  of  consumption.  One 
picture  of  her  visit  to  the  dentist  is 
perhaps  a  little  overdrawn;  she. 
writes  that  she  has  taken  gas,  and, 
though  the  anaesthetist  praised  her 
for  .the  way  she  bore  the  pain,  the 
action  of  the  anaesthetic  made  her 
unable  to  work  for  many  days,  as 
**her  brain  felt  so  turney  of  a  rtiom- 
ing.*'  No  doubt  it  would  have  been 
more  realistic  to  have  kept  the  gas 
and  the  pain  for  sepat'ate  occasions ; 
but,  as  so  often  happens  with  writers 
of  romance,  her  actual  experience 
proved  too  narrow  to  keep  a  check 
upon  her  ample  imagination.  This 
same  writer  describes  an  imaginary 
landlady  who  is  not  at  all  badly  con- 
ceived. She  is  an  entirely  human 
landlady,  who  is  always  kind  when 
her  lodger  is  most  ill,  lighting  "a  bit 
of  fire*'  for  her  on  her  return  from 
hospital,  but  inclined  to  be  "nasty" 
as  soon  as  the  patient  is  better  and 
the  rent  not  paid.  Sometimes  the 
landlady's  own  affairs — a  death  in 
her  family  or  a  country  visit — make 
an  early  payment  of  rent  desirable. 
Rank  sentimentality  characterizes 
many  of  the  letters.  The  heroine  is 
tired  of  life,  "tired  of  being  a  worry 


to  every  one,"  tired  of  living  with- 
out her  mother,  who  is  dead,  and 
whose  tomb  she  adorns  with  flowers 
when  she  has  pence  to  buy  them.  In 
an  ordinary  way  she  appears  to  live 
upon  air,  and  frequently  has  had 
"nothing  since  Ttiesday  except  a 
penny  lent  her  for  a  stamp." 

The  clannishness  of  Scotchmen  is 
frequently  traded  upon  by  beggars 
from  north  of  the  Tweed,  who  as- 
sume such  names  as  Campbell  and 
Mackenzie  before  appealing  to  the 
feelings  of  more  fortunate  name- 
sakes. Foreign  beggars  begging 
among  rich  Jews  have  even  been 
known  to  have  visiting  cards  printed 
to  shed  an  air  of  likelihood  over  a 
tale  of  relationship.  It  is  curious 
to  watch  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  conscience  which  seems  almost  in- 
variably to  follow  the  making  of 
money  without  work.  We  knew  of  a 
woman  who,  years  ago,  was  deserted 
by  her  husband  and  left  to  support 
several  children.  She  was  a  good 
needle-woman,  and  also  she  had,  un- 
fortunately, the  pen  of  a  ready  writ- 
er. She  sent  bundles  of  needlework 
to  various  ladies  whose  names  were 
known  to  her,  together  with  a  let- 
ter in  which  she  described  her  strug- 
gles to  feed  and  clothe  her  children, 
alluded  delicately  to  "a  sad  crisis"  in 
which  her  husband  "lost  heart  and 
left  her,"  asked  that  "3s.  6d.  or  less" 
might  be  paid  to  her  for  the  articles 
sent,  but  enclosed  two  stamps  for 
their  return  should  they  not  be  re- 
quired. Sometimes  she  wrote  of  the 
difficulty  of  sparing  the  2d.,  some- 
time she  frankly  remarked  that  she 
enclosed  the  money  to  impress  her- 
self and  her  goods  upon  the  memory 
of  her  correspondent.  Like  so  many 
others  of  her  kind,  this  woman  had 
seen  better  days,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged in  some  sort  of  tra^^.    At  the 
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time  of  "the  crisis"  she  was  ill,  and, 
writing  of  it,  she  declares:  "My 
servants  rose  up  against  me  to  wrest 
the  remains  of  my  business  from 
me — ^and  me  in  bed."  She  trusts, 
however,  in  Providence,  to  raise  her 
from  her  bed  of  sickness,  which, 
she  adds,  "to  a  certain  extent  He  has 
done,"  Her  trade  grew  so  fast  that 
she  was  able  to  employ  poor  ladies 
to  do  her  needlework,  and  even 
to  buy  some  ready  finished  at 
shops.  Her  story  of  distress  ceased 
to  be  true,  but  she  continued  never;- 
theless  to  tell  it.  Her  children, 
whom  her  industry  enabled  her  to 
educate  at  boarding-schools,  re- 
turned to  help  her  with  (what  her 
neighbors  called)  her  "business  let- 
ters." In  short,  the  careless  kind- 
ness of  the  public  turned  an  honest 
woman  into  a  thoroughgoing  im- 
postor. 

How  is  it  that  the  public  is  so 
gullible?  We  think  perhaps  they 
are  less  credulous  than  may  at  first 
appear.  Many  people  who  receive 
these  sort  of  appeals  think  there  are 
nineteen  chances  in  twenty  against 
the  bona  fides  of  the  writer,  but  the 
one  chance  in  his  or  her  favor  haunts 
them  and  presses  on  their  con- 
sciences. Most  of  us,  however 
reasonable  we  may  be,  are  occasion- 
ally troubled  by  the  question :  "Have 
I  a  right  to  be  comfortable  when  so 
many  other  people  are  not  ?"  Logic- 
ally, we  are  sure  we  have  a  right. 
The  arguments  of  political  economy 
and  of  common-sense  convince  our 
minds,  but  still  the  uncomfortable 
question  crops  up  again,  and  seems  as 
if  it  must  be  appeased  by  a  sacrifice 
rather  than  satisfied  by  an  answer. 
Any  story  of  distress  serves  as  a  pre- 
text to  reawaken  the  mental  irrita- 
tion. It  worries  us  a  propos  of  such- 
and-such    a    request,    or    such-and- 


such  a  letter,  and  finally  for  the  sake 
of  our  peace  of  mind  we  throw  ta- 
the  beggar  what  he  asks  of  us  rather 
than  give  further  ear  to  doubtful 
disputations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  question  is  not  one  of  conscience 
at  all;  it  is  simply  the  inevitable 
comment  of  a  kind  heart  upon  a 
social  system  which,  while  it  may  be 
the  best  possible,  is  by  no  means  the 
best  imaginable.  What  is  a  matter 
of  conscience  is  whether  or  no  we 
have  a  right  to  risk  an  injury  to  the 
community  in  order  to  ease  an  occa- 
sional torment  of  mind.  The  writ- 
ing of  begging  appeals  is  very  like 
gambling,  and  the  gambler  is  not  in 
more  danger  of  becoming  a  thief 
than  is  the  beggar  of  becoming  a 
blackmailer.  But  the  mental  fric- 
tion caused  by  the  omnipresence  of 
social  questions  is  not  the  only  rea- 
son which  induces  the  public  to. 
waste  upon  rogues  the  money  which 
might  go  to  the  alleviation  of  honest 
distress.  Pure  laziness  and  real 
want  of  time  have  something  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  so  has  an  old- 
fashioned  but  still  widespread  no- 
tion that  the  poor  are  a  sort  of  living 
bank,  into  which  the  rich  can  put 
money  with  a  view  to  finding  it 
again  some  day  standing  to  their 
spiritual  credit.  To  assist  in  the  de- 
terioration of  the  moral  nature  of 
our  neighbor  is  certainly  an  odd 
method  of  saving  our  own,  but  it  is 
a  method  which  has  been  widely  be- 
lieved in  and  religously  practised  all 
over  the  world.  What,  then  is  the 
best  solution  of  the  begging-letter 
difficulty?  To  put  every  one  we 
receive  straight  into  the  fire?  If 
we  do  this  we  certainly  run  the 
chance  of  turning  away  from  those 
whom  it  is  in  our  power  to  help. 
Clearly  we  ought  to  find  out  whether 
we  can  be  of  real  use  ( 
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who  demands  our  assistance — a 
question  which  depends  largely 
on  his  willingness  to  allow  us  to  in- 
terfere in  his  affairs — ^and  by  what 
means  we  should  endeavor  to  help 
him.  But  to  help  a  destitute  man 
or  woman  to  gain  a  more  honest 
livelihood  than  can  be  obtained  by 
the  writing  of  begging-letters  re- 
quires time,  experience,  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  we  may  call  the 
/Charitable  ropes.  It  may  involve  ob- 
taining work,  obtaining  medical  as- 
sistance, acquaintance  with  the  rules 
and  capacities  of  the  various  orphan- 
ages and  asylums;  in  fact,  a  far 
more  arduous  undertaking  than 
most  of  us  have  time  or  inclination 
to  set  about.  In  such  a  dilemma  it 
is  surely  wise  for  the  amateur  in 
charity  to  ask  professional  advice. 
Why  not  appeal  to  siich  a  society  as 
that  for  the  organization  of  charity  ? 
The  opinion  of  no  society  is  in- 
fallible, but  the  counsel  of  many  dis- 
interested persons,  possessed  of 
large  experience,  and  coming  to  a 
conclusion  in  accordance  with  care- 
fully collected  evidence,  is  surely 
better  worth  having  than  that  of  a 
hurried  man  dealing  with  the  mat- 


ter in  the  dark.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  may  merely  advise  such  a 
man  to  hold  his  hand,  in  the  tenth 
they  may  suggest  the  expenditure 
of  more  money  than  compliance 
with  the  nine  other  cases  would 
have  amounted  to,  more  perhaps 
than  he  may  feel  able  to  afford; 
but,  after  all,  they  have  no  power 
to  make  him  g^ve  it;  decision  as 
to  his  own  conduct  rests  where  it 
rested  before — with  himself.  It  is 
certainly  no  less  praiseworthy  to 
give,  and  no  less  excusable  to  re- 
fuse, with  full  knowledge  of  what 
we. are  doing  than  in  wilful  igno- 
rance of  the  probable  results  of  our 
action.  The  sentiment  which  induces 
a  man  to  throw  about  money  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sensation  which  he 
finds  morally  pleasant,  or  in  order  to 
improve  his  condition  in  the  next 
world — according  to  his  personal 
philosophy — is  not  a  sentiment 
worthy  of  respect.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  greatest  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues,  for  it  proves  no  warmth 
of  human  feeling,  but  belongs  to  a 
state  of  mind  best  described  by  the 
old  cynical  adage,  "as  cold  as 
charity." 
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TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DOES    UNRESTRICTED   IMMIGRA- 
TION  COUNTERACT  THE   INFLUENCE  OF  OUR 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  CHARITABLE  WORK? 


A.  A.   BRADLEY. 


A  short  time  ago  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  favor  of  a  bill 
now  pending  in  Congress  to  limit 
and  regulate  immigration. 

Whereas,  It  is  impossible  to  make 
the  conditions  of  the  very  poor  sub- 
stantially better  when  every  arriv- 
ing steamer  brings  more  of  the 
ignorant  and  unskilled  to  compete 
for  the  employments  that  are  open 
only  to  the  ignorant  and  unskilled; 
and 

Whereas,  The  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing universal  education  is  greatly 
increased  when  .  every  year  sees 
landed  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  illiterates,  whose  children 
will  start  upon  their  career  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  ignorant  homes 
tinder  practically  foreign  surround- 
ings; and 

Whereas,  Our  standard  of  public 
morality  is  endangered  when  there 
are  annually  added  to  our  great 
cities  whole  communities  which  are 
unfit  for  the  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship,  and  whose 
members,  whatever  their  good  inten- 
tions, become  helpless  victims  of  the 
corrupt  boss,  or  of  the  irresponsible 
agitator;  and 

Whereas,  The  forces  working  for 
morality  and  enlightenment  cannot 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous forms  of  anarchy  and  law- 
lessness while  we  continue  to  make 
constant  additions  to  the  great 
masses  of  ignorance  that  we  already 
have;  and 

Whereas,  The  illiteracy  test  seems 
on  the  whole  to  be  the  best  practical 
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way  of  reducing  the  most  unde- 
sirable elements  of  our  present  im- 
migration; and 

Whereas,  A  bill  prepared  by  the 
Immigration  Restriction  League  is 
now  pending  in  Congress,  which 
embodies  the  illiteracy  test: 

Now,  therefore.  The  undersigned 
liereby  indorses  said  bill  and  urges 
upon  all  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  the  importance  of 
prompt  and  favorable  action  to  re- 
strict immigration  by  means  of  such 
embodies  the  illiteracy  test: 

Apart  from  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  these  resolutions  the  rea- 
sons stated  by  this  body  of  life-long 
workers  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
involve  an  issue  that  lies  at  the  root 
of  charitable  and  educational  work 
in  this  country.  It  is  an  issue  that 
the  changed  conditions  of  modern  . 
transportation  have  made  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  and  there  is 
no  graver  responsibility  to  be  imag- 
ined than  that  involved  in  the 
answer  which  our  educational  and 
charitable  workers  must  give  to  that 
question  when  called  upon  for  their 
testimony. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
immigration  we  must,  of  course, 
consider  the  immigrants  not  only 
individually  but  in  masses.  Prob- 
ably no  statement  could  be  made  of 
any  particular  class  of  them  which 
could  not  be  immediately  contra- 
dicted by  individual  instances,  and 
yet  the  statement  as  to  the  general 
condition  or  tendency  of  that  class 
and  its  effect  upon-  the  country  may, 
nevertheless,  be  true.       y-^  1 
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In  considering  the  relation  of 
immigration  to  poverty  and  ig- 
norance the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  distinguish  between  the 
benefit  to  the  individual  immigrant 
and  the  effect  upon  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  country  produced  by 
the  coming  of  masses  of  poverty 
and  ignorance.  It  is  the  old  ques- 
tion: How  can  we  help  the  few 
without  harming  the  many?  While 
the  condition  of  the  individual  im- 
migrant may  be  bettered,  it  may 
still  be  true  that  unrestricted  immi- 
gration may  mean  in  the  future  the 
substitution  of  masses  of  com- 
parative poverty  and  ignorance  in 
the  place  of  comfort  and  enlighten- 
ment. It  may  mean  the  relief  of  a 
little  poverty  and  the  creation  of 
much. 

If  in  his  former  home,  the  immi- 
grant's place  is  filled  by  the.  press- 
ure of  population  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence,  the  conditions  of  his 
own  country  are  no  better  for  his 
having  left  it.  If,  in  his  new  home, 
the  immigrant  fills  a  place  that 
might  have  been  occupied  by  some 
one  of  a  higher  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion, our  own  country  is  the  worse 
for  his  coming.  It  is  the  natural 
and  prevailing  impression  that  the 
immigrant  has  not  taken  anybody 
else's  place  and  has  benefited  us  by 
furnishing  us  with  necessary  labor. 
Let  us  see  how  the  facts  bear  out 
this  idea.  In  the  countries  which 
he  leaves,  with  the  exception  of 
Ireland,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  has  been  steadily  advanc- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  very  large  emi- 
gration, and  is  still  pressing  close 
upon  th^  means  of  subsistence.  In 
our  own  country,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  there  seems  to  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  immigration  has 
not  increased  population,  for  during 


the  period  up  to  about  1820,  when 
there  was  little  or  no  immigration^ 
the  rate  of  increase  of  our  own 
white  population  was  so  great  that 
had  it  continued  at  the  same  rate 
until  now,  and  h^d  there  been  no 
immigration  whatever,  our  popula- 
tion would  have  been  larger  than  it 
actually  is. 

It  has  been  shown,  although  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  widely  known, 
that  immigration  into  this  country 
means,  not  increased  population, 
but  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of 
man  for  another.  We  have  got  to 
realize  that  we  cannot  welcome  an 
indefinite  number  of  immigrants  to 
our  shores,  without  forbidding  the 
existence  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  children  of  native  parentage  who 
might  have  been  bom ;  and  tihat  the 
responsibility  of  this  choice  cannot 
be  shirked  any  niore  than  that  of 
any  other  trust  which  is  imposed 
upon  us.  General.  Francis  A. 
Walker,  as  well  as  other  writers, 
has  shown  that  there  -is  a  direct  re- 
lation between  the  falling  off  of  the 
increase  of  our  native  population  . 
and  the  coming  of  inmiigrants  in 
appreciable  numbers.  He  says: 
"The  access  of  foreigners  at  the  time 
and  under  the  circumstances  consti- 
tuted a  shock  to  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation among  the  native  element. 
That  principle  is  always  acutely  sen- 
sitive, alike  to  sentimental  and  ta 
economic  conditions.  And  it  is  to 
be  noted,  in  passing,  that  not  only 
did  the  decline  in  the  native  element, 
as  a  whole,  take  place  in  singular 
correspondence  with  the  excess  of 
foreign  arrivals,  but  it  occurred 
chiefly  in  just  those  regions" — "in 
those  states  and  in  the  very  coun- 
ties," he  says  elsewhere,  "to  which 
those  newcomers  most  freely  re- 
sorted."   He  says  in  another  place, 
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"The  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
between  1830  and  1840  and  there- 
after increasingly,  of  large  numbers 
of  degraded  peasantry,  created  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  dis- 
tinct social  classes,  and  produced 
an  alteration  of  economic  relations 
which  could  not  fail  powerfully  to 
affect  population.  The  appearance 
of  vast  numbers  of  men,  foreign  in 
birth  and  often  in  language,  with  a 
poorer  standard  of  living,  with 
habits  repellent  to  our  native  peo- 
ple, of  an  industrial  grade  suited 
only  to  the  lowest  kind  of  manual 
labor,  was  exactly  such  a  cause  as 
by  any  student  of  population  would 
be  expected  to  affect  profoundly 
the  growth  of  the  native  population. 
Americans  shrank  alike  from  the 
social  contact  and  the  economic  com- 
petition thus  created.  They  became 
increasingly  unwilling  to  bring  forth 
sons  and  daughters  who  should  be 
obliged  to  compete  in  the  market 
for  labor  and  in  the  walks  of  life 
with  those  whom  they  did  not  recog- 
nize as  of  their  own  grade  and  con- 
dition. It  has  been  said  by  some 
that  during  this  time  habits  of  lux- 
ury were  entering,  to  reduce  both 
the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  in- 
crease among  our  own  population. 
In  some  small  degree,  in  some  re- 
stricted localities,  this  undoubtedly 
was  the  case;  but  prior  to  i860  there 
was  no  such  general  growth  of  lux- 
ury in  the  United  States  as  is  com- 
petent to  account  for  the  effect 
seen.  Indeed,  I  believe  this  was 
r.lmost  wholly  due  tp  the  cause 
which  has  been  indicated — a  cause 
recognized  by  every  student  of 
statistics  and  economics."  It  is 
several  years  since  these  words  were 
written  and  General  Walker  is  in 
his  grave,  but  the  latest  vital  statis- 
tics of  a  single  city,  those  of  Bos- 


ton for  1900,  are  enough  to  show 
that  what  he  foresaw  is  taking 
place. 

In  Boston,  where  a  large  foreign 
population  produces  all  the  social 
conditions  that  he  has  described,  we 
find  that  in*  the  year  1900  only 
thirty-four  per  cent  of  all  the  births 
in  the  city  were  children  of  Ameri- 
can born  fathers,  while  sixty-two 
per  cent  were  children  of  foreign 
bom  fathers,  and  yet  the  native 
population  of  Boston  is  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  and  the  foreign 
born  population  is  thirty-five  per 
cent.  A  slightly  higher  death  rate 
among  the  foreign  population  does 
not  materially  alter  this  proportion 
and  in  no  way  affects  the  significance 
of  these  figures. 

That  it  is  not  advandng  civiliza- 
tion and  comfort  that  have  checked 
the  rate  of  increase  of  our  native 
population  may  be  seen  by  the  fig- 
ures of  other  countries.  There  is 
an  opinion  occasionally  advanced 
that  people  in  a  lower  stage  of  civil- 
ization multiply  more  rapidly  than 
those  in  a  higher  stage,  but  this  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  birth 
rate  of  less  civilized  people  is  some- 
times, though  not  always,  higher, 
but  the  death  rate  is  so  high  that 
population  does  not  advance  very 
fast.  It  is  estimated  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  in  the  year  500  was 
about  forty  million.  A  thousand 
years  later  it  had  not  doubled,  hav- 
ing reached  only  seventy  millions. 
After  the  year  1500  it  doubled 
in  300  years.  In  England,  the 
population  in  1480  is  estimated 
at  about  three  and  three-quar- 
ter millions,  in  ij'80  it  had 
reached  nine  and  a  half  millions, 
in  1880  it  was  over  thirty-five  mil- 
lions, in  spite  of  the  enormous  em- 
migration    in    this    century.      Thep 
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statistics  of  all  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  of  which  I  have 
seen  figures,  including  France,  al- 
though her  rate  is  extremely  low, 
show  that  their  rate  of  increase  has 
advanced  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  That  of  the  United  States, 
including  in  our  population  the 
enormous  number  of  immigrants 
we  have  received,  has  fallen  off 
nearly  four  per  cent.  If  we  deduct 
our  accessions  from  immigfrants  we 
find  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  ten- 
year  periods  of  our  native  stock  has 
declined  from  34.79  per  cent  in 
1810  to  24.53  P^r  cc"t  i"  1890— 
or  nearly  one-third. 

I  am  going  to  quote  General 
Walker  again  in  this  connection,  be- 
cause he  expresses  himself  vividly, 
although  other  writers  corroborate 
his  views.  He  says:  "If  the  fore- 
going views  are  true,  or  contain  any 
considerable  degree  of  truth,  foreign 
immigration  into  this  country  has, 
from  the  time  it  first  assumed  large 
proportions,  amounted,  not  to  a  re- 
enforcement  of  our  population,  but 
to  a  replacement  of  native  by  for- 
eign stock.  That  if  the  foreigners 
had  not  come,  the  native  element 
would  long  have  filled  th^  places  the 
foreigners  usurped,  I  entertain  not 
a  doubt.  The  competency  of  the 
American  stock  to  do  this  it  would 
be  absurd  to  question,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  record  as  that  for  1790  to 
1830.  During  the  period  from  183O 
to  i860  the  material  conditions  of 
existence  in  this  country  were  con- 
tinually becoming  more  and  more 
favorable  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion from  domestic  sources.  The 
old  manslaughtering  medicine  was 
being  driven  out  of  civilized  com- 
munities; houses  were  becoming 
larger ;  the  food  and  clothing  of  the 
people  were  becoming  ampler  and 


better.  Nor  was  the  cause  which, 
about  1840  or  1850,  began  to  retard 
the  growth  of  population  here,  to 
be  .found  in  the  climate.  .  .  . 
No!  whatever  were  the  causes 
which  checked  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tive population,  they  were  neither 
physiological  nor  climatic.  They 
were  mainly  social  and  economic; 
and  chief  among  them  was  the  ac- 
cess of  vast  hordes  of  foreign  im- 
migrants, bringing  with  them  a 
standard  of  living  at  which  our  own 
people  revolted." 

Whether  there  would  be  less  pov- 
erty were  there  less  immigration,  is 
partially  answered  by  the  statistics 
of  pauperism.  The  foreign-bom 
furnish,  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  nearly  one-half  of  the  pau- 
pers of  the  United  States,  although 
the  foreign-born  constitute  only  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion. It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  among  the  foreign-born 
there  is  a  much  larger  number  of 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  in  propor- 
tion to  the  women,  children,  and 
aged  than  among  the  native  bom; 
hence  their  proportion  of  pauper- 
ism ought  to  be  smaller.  The  state 
paupers,  however,  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  very  poor,  and  when  we 
compare  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  poor  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans to  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  poor  of  the  immigrants  who 
congregate  in  city  slums,  who  work 
in  sweat  shops,  or  who  live  in  vil- 
lages in  the  mining  regions,  the  con- 
trast does  not  seem  to  require  com- 
ment. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Rood 
about  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  says:  "In  1893  ^he  Rev.  Mr. 
Maugerie,  himself  an  Italian  im- 
migrant, made  a  tour  of  observation 
with  me  through  the  Lehigh  region 
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of  Pennsylvania,  and  stated  that  in 
his    opinion    the    Italians    working 

^  there  were  about  three  centuries 
behind  Americans  in  their  standards 
of  living — ^that  is,  in  their  ideas  as 
to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  wages, 
work,  and  general  intelligence." 
The  miners  were  formerly  mostly 
Americans,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Germans,  and  had  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  They 
lived  in  the  company  houses,  which 
were  decent,  brought  their  families 
with  them  and  educated  their  chilr 
dren.  They  have  been  mostly 
driven  out  now  by  the  Italians  and 
by  the  Poles,  Huns,  Slovaks,  and 
kindred  races  who  are  coming  to 
this  country  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  in  1901  constitute  sixty-eight 
per  cent  of  our  total  immigration. 
Here  is  a  description  which  Mr. 
Rood  gives  of  the  present  miners' 
style  of  living :  "They  are  huddled 
together  in  small  rooms  containing 
rude  wooden  bunks,  ideal  breeding 
places  for  loathsome  disease.  Chief 
Polgrean  of  the  Hazleton  police 
recently  had  occasion  to  raid  an 
Italian  boarding-house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  building  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  an 
American  family  of  six  or  eight. 
The  police  found  in  it  fifty  Italians 
massed  together,  occupying  the  at- 
tic and  the  ground  floor.  In  the 
cellar  were  twenty  others,  lying 
naked  in  the  straw,  sleeping  head  to 
feet  like  so  many  hogs.  The  com- 
pany houses  are  often  decent  build- 
ings, though  extremely  plain,  and 
rent  for  from  four  to  six  dollars  a 
month;  but  frequently  the  foreign- 
ers will  not  pay  that  amount.  So 
'     they  gather  a  few  boards  and  erect 

V^"  a  rickety,  miserable  shanty,  unfit  for 
a  well-bred  dog  to  live  in.  Usually 
there  is  no  ventilation;   the  earth 


may  serve  for  a  floor;  drainage 
facilities  would  constitute  a  curi- 
osity." We  further  learn  from  this 
writer  that  these  men  earn  wages 
of  from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  a 
day.  The  children  of  the  Slavs  and 
Italians,  when  they  bring  their  fam- 
ilies with  them,  are,  except  in  rare 
instances,  never  sent  to  the  public 
schools.  Th^  men,  although  usually 
intending  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  generally  become  natural 
ized  and  their  votes  are  usually  held 
at  $1  per  head.  Their  favorite 
amusement  after  pay  day  is  to 
gather  around  a  tub  of  cheap  beer 
and  the  poorest  whisky  mixed,  and 
when  wedding  or  christening  festivi- 
ties are  to  take  place,  the  police  and 
hospital  authorities  always  prepare 
for  the  result  of  a  fight,  and  expect 
at  least  one  murder. 

General  Walker  says  of  these  peo- 
ple: "They  have  none  of  the  in- 
herited instincts  and  tendencies 
which  made  it  comparatively  easy 
to  deal  with  the  immigration  of  the 
olden  time.  They  are  beaten  men 
from  beaten  races,  representing  the 
worst  failures  in  the  struggle  of  ex- 
istence." Farther  on  he  says :  "For 
it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  self- 
defense  is  the  first  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations.  If  that  man  who  careth 
not  for  his  own  household  is  worse 
than  an  infidel,  the  nation  which  per- 
*mits  its  institutions  to  be  endangered 
by  any  cause  that  can  fairly  be  re- 
moved, is  guilty,  not  less  in  Chris- 
tian than  in  natural  law.  Charity 
begins  at  home;  and  while  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  gladly 
offered  an  asylum  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  the  distressed  and  un- 
fortunate of  other  lands  and  climes, 
they  have  no  right  to  carry  their 
hospitality  one  step  beyond  the  line 
where    American    institutions,    the 
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American  rate  of  wages,  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  are  brought 
into  serious  peril.  All  the  good  the 
United  States  could  do  by  offering 
indiscriminate  hospitality  to  a  few 
millions  more  of  European  peasants, 
whose  places  at  home  will,  within 
another  generation,  be  filled  by 
others  as  miserable  as  themselves, 
would  not  compensate  for  any  in- 
jury done  to  our  republic  .  Our 
highest  duty  to  charity  and  to  hu- 
manity is  to  make  this  "great  ex- 
periment, here,  of  free  laws  and 
educated  labor,  the  most  triumphant 
success  than  can  possibly  be  at- 
tained. In  this  way  we  shall  do 
far  more  for  Europe  than  by  allow- 
ing its  slums  and  its  vast  stagnant 
reservoirs  of  degraded  peasantry 
to  be  drained  off  upon  our  soil. 

"Within  the  decade  between  1880 
and  1890,  five  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  foreigners  entered  our  ports ! 
No  nation  in  human  history  ever  un- 
dertook to  deal  with  such  masses 
of  alien  population.  That  man  must 
be  a  sentimentalist  and  an  optimist' 
beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  who 
believes  that  we  can  take  such  a  load 
upon  the  national  stomach  without 
a  failure  of  assimilation,  and  with- 
out great  danger  to  the  health  and 
life  of  the  nation.  For  one,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  we  should  take 
a  rest,  and  give  our  social,  political, 
and  industrial  system  some  chance 
to  recuperate." 

Phillips  Brooks,  three  or  four 
years  before  his  death,  said  that  the 
opportunities  furnished  by  our 
country  are  a  trust,  that  we  hold  like 


any  other  wealth,  not  for  ourselves- 
alone,  but  for  all  mankind.  That  if 
the  hope  which  this  country  holds 
out  to  the  human  race  of  permanent 
and  stable  advancement  is  to  be  im- 
paired by  the  enormous  and  un- 
regulated inroad  of  poverty  and 
ignorance,  which  changed  condi- 
tions of  transportation  have  brought 
upon  us,  then  for  the  sake  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  America, 
the  coming  of  these  people  should 
be  checked  and  regulated  until  we 
can  handle  the  problems  that  are 
already  facing  us. 

To  conclude,  let  us  apply  the 
minds  God  has  given  us  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  trust 
he  has  put  in  our  hands.  We  have 
planted  our  soil  with  seed  in  variety 
enough  to  suit  the  most  exacting; 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  let 
us  give  it  a  chance  to  grow,  before 
we  put  in  another  crop. 

If  there  is  no  room  for  the  Huns 
lying  in  their  filth  and  vermin 
around  their  empty  liquor-tank,  and 
also  for  the  miner's  family  of  the  old 
type  already  working  its  way  up- 
ward in  the  path  of  American  civili- 
zation, let  us  choose  the  latter  for 
the  sake  of  humanity.  Let  us  make 
our  choice  even  in  favor  of  the  chil- 
dren of  American  homes,  whom  we, 
in  our  folly,  are  condemning  not  to 
be  bom,  and  who,  in  the  words  of 
Charles  Lamb,  "are  nothing;  less 
than  nothing;  and  dreams.  Only 
what  might  have  been  and  must 
wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of 
Lethe  millions  of  ages  before  they 
have  existence,  and  a  name." 
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SUPERVISORY  AND   EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  JEFFREY   R.  BRACKETT, 
Leciuret  on  Public  Aid,  Charity,  and  Correction,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


VI--ACADEMIC   INSTRUCTION   IN   EDUCATIONU 
INSTITUTIONS. 

.     .,   ,        At    the   national    confer- 

Intiltiitlont  ^, 

Giving  ence  the  next  year  a 
^"'****  committee  on  sociology 
reported  that  of  146  colleges  or 
universities  heard  from,  twenty- 
one  had  courses  given  on  charity 
and  correction,  and  forty-nine,  all 
told,  touched  on  those  topics.  Four, 
of  the  twenty-one  were  institutions 
for  women.  Much  of  the  work 
had  been  begun  recently.  In- 
quiry made  at  the  close  -of  the 
century  of  work  done  in  the  best 
known  institutions  of  learning  can 
best  be  reported  by  a  few  statements 
with  round  numbers.  Of  colleges 
and  universities  heard  from, — about 

1  Synopsis  of  paper : 

i.    The  pioneers,   individuals   and   asso- 
ciations. • 
ii.     Public  agencies,  supervisory  and  ed- 
ucational, 
iii.     Private  state  associations,  supervisory 

and  educational, 
iv.    Conferences,  national  and  local : 

.    The  American  social  science  asso- 
ciation. 
The    prison ,  congress    of    1870    at 

Cincinnatii 
The  national  conference  of  chari- 
ties and  correction. 
Revival  of  the  national  prison  asso- 
ciation. 
Other  national  conferences  and  or- 
ganizations. 
State  conferences. 
Local  conferences. 
Charities  exhibits. 
V.     Associations    for    organizing    charity 
(in  their  educational  and  super- 
visory aspects)  : 
Their  rise  and  methods. 
PubHc  meetings  and  publications. 


three-fifths  of  those  written  to, — 
twenty-eight  said  they  do  not  have 
and  thirty-six  said  they  do  have  in- 
struction on  charity  and  correction. 
Of  the  theological,  fewer  still  reply- 
ing, twenty-nine  said  they  do  not 
and  fifteen  said  they  do  have  it. 
About  one-half  of  the  colleges  and 
universities,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  theological  schools,  which  re- 
ported as  having  that  instruction, 
began  it  since  1893.  There  are  some 
well-known  institutions  which  do  not 
have  it,  as,  for  example,  Princeton, 
the  university  of  Virginia,  the  uni- 
versity of  California,  and  the  general 
theological  seminary  of  the  protest- 
ant  episcopal  church  in  New  York 
city,  but  most  of  the  leading  institu- 

Co-operation  with  public  officials. 

Participation  in  legislative  and  re- 
form efforts. 

Co-operation  with  other  societies. 

Skilled    workers    advocated    as    an 
economy. 

Typical    work    of    the    New    York 
charity  organization   society  and 
the  Boston  associated  charities, 
vi.     Academic   instruction   in   educational 
institutions : 

Harvard,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Co- 
lumbia. Pennsylvania,  Vassar. 
vii.     Practical    training    for    philanthropic 
work — value  and  opportunities : 

Types  of  philanthropic  workers. 

Settlement  training. 

Need  of  training  schools  recognized. 

Training  of  workers  by  the  Boston 
associated  charities. 

Local  study  classes. 

Summer  school  of  the  New  York 
charity  organization  society, 
viii.     Work  by  women's  clubs  and  associa- 
tions, 
ix.     Conclusion. 


[In  the  use  of  capitals  the  present  historical  study  is  made  to  approximate  the  usage  of 
the  later  volumes  of  The  Charities  Review,  thus  remaining  in  harmony  wiUnlhe  other 
studies  In  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part.— Ed.]  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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tions  of  learning  give  some  attention 
to  it  under  economics  or  .by  the 
names  of  charity  and  correction  or 
applied  ethics.  The  movement  has 
been  gaining  momentimi  of  late 
years. 

This  instruction,  as  would 
*'**' '     be  expected,  varies  radi- 
cally from  superficiality  to  real  sci- 
entific work.    A  few  examples  of  the 
most     systematic    instruction*    will 
show  what  has  been  done,  here  and 
there,  and  what  might  be  done  in 
yet  more  centres  of  learning.    In  the 
divinity  school  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity, in  1880,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"the  ethics  of  the  social  questions" 
was  given  by  Rev.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body  to  students  for  the  ministry. 
In  1884  it  was  carried  over  to  the 
general    university   courses,    to   re- 
ceive graduate  students,  seniors,  and 
juniors.    The  attendance  grew,  next 
year,  to  fifty  students  from  five  de- 
partments of  the  university.      Re- 
ports were  asked  from  each  student 
of  personal  observation  of  some  in- 
stitution.     "From  these  data  thus 
collected,"  wrote  the  instructor,  "I 
endeavored  in  each  case  to  draw  out 
the  ethical  principles  involved.    The 
results  of  the  examination  showed 
that  the  students  felt  a  living  interest 
in  the  subjects  treated;  and  I  think 
they  will  be  more  public-spirited  as 
citizens  and  more  discreet  as  reform- 
ers by  even  this  slight  opportunity 
for  research.     There  is  in  this  de- 
partment a  new  opportunity  in  uni- 
versity instruction.     With  us  it  has 
been   quite   without   precedent.      It 
summons  the  young  men  who  have 
been  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
political  economy  and  of  philosophy 
to  the  practical  application  of  those 
studies.    It  ought  to  do  what  college 
work  rarely  does  —  bring  a  young 
man's  studies  near  to  the  problem  of 


an  American's  life."     The  attend- 
ance on  the  course  has  now  reached 
over  a  hundred,  the  majority  being 
seniors.    Beside  following  the  three 
lectures  each  week,  some  books  must 
be  read;  and  much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  preparation  of  reports  of  special 
researches  twice  in  the  year.    They 
are  painstaking  studies  on  some  spe- 
cial aspect  of  the  general  subjects, 
bearing  on  the  ethics  of  the  family, 
of  charity,  of  the  labor  question,  of 
the  drink   question,   etc.;  are  esti- 
mated  as   one-third   of   the   year's 
work,  and  are  most  carefully  super- 
vised by  the  instructors.     Opportu- 
nities for  philanthropic  work  in  con- 
nection   with    academic    instruction 
and  life  have  been  steadily  growing 
at  Harvard.     The  Prospect  union, 
opened  in  189 1,  and  soon  removed  to 
its  present  commodious  home,  is  a 
centre    for    "university    extension" 
work  by  Harvard  instructors  and 
students,  and  for  mutual  helpfulness 
of   students   ahd   workingmen.     A 
very  similar  work  with  fifty  classes 
conducted  by  students  for  working 
women  as  well  as  men  is  being  de- 
veloped  in   another   part  of   Cam- 
bridge.    The  religious  societies  are 
being   directed   more   to   charitable 
work  of  an  educational  nature.     In 
1894-5  opportunities  for  such  work 
by  the  students  of  the   university 
were  brought  forward  and  system- 
atized.    Qitholics  and  protestants, 
unitarians    and    evangelicals,    stood 
on  a  common  platform.    The  under- 
taking is  in  the  hands  of  a  student 
committee  with  an  advisory  board, 
partly  composed  of  persons  of  expe- 
rience in  charity  work.    The  director 
is  a  graduate,  a  highly  skilled  official 
of    a    leading    charity    of    Boston. 
Twice  a  week  he  has  office  hours  at 
the    college,    in    special    rooms    in 
Phillips  Br(X>ks  house,  for  consulta- 
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tion.  The  aim  is  to  bring  the  stu- 
dent to  the  work  which  he  can  best 
do.  Occasional  meetings  are  held. 
A  considerable  number  have  thus 
been  actively  engaged  in  some  form 
of  religious,  educational,  or  chari- 
table service.^ 

^.  .  In  the  university  of  Wis- 
consm  systematic  instruc- 
tion has  continued  since  Prof.  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely  became  director  of  its 
school  of  economics,  political  science, 
and  history,  in  1892.  A  course  of 
lectures  on  charities  was  soon  g^ven 
by  Dr.  Amos  G.  Warner.  Expanded 
and  published  as  "American  Chari- 
ties" in  the  library  of  economics  and 
politics,  edited  by  Dr.  Ely,  these 
lectures  became  the  first  standard 
book  on  the  subject.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  called  epoch  making.  An- 
other course  of  lectures  on  crime  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Wines  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  another  volume  of  that  li- 
brary, "Punishment  and  Reforma- 
tion," a  standard  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  number  of  specialists  in 
charitable  and  correctional  work, 
some  of  them  from  a  distance,  but 
most  of  them  living  within  a  few 
hours'  ride  of  the  university,  came 
to  talk  to  the  students,  to  supple- 
ment the  instruction  given  by  the 
regular  staff.  Within  three  years 
the  class  numbered  over  sixty  stu- 
dents regularly  enrolled  and  num- 
J)er  of  others.  Dr.  Warner's  and 
Dr.  Wines's  books  were  then  made 
the  basis  of  work  and  were  studied 
carefully,  such  systematic  text-book 
study  adding  much  to  the  profit  of 
the  lectures.  Then  excursions  were 
added  to  various  state  or  local  chari- 
table and   reformatory  institutions, 

*  In  1898  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  given  to  the  college  "  for  the  encouragement  and 
maintenance  among  the  students  of  the  university  of  practical  education  and  training  ^ 
philanthropic  service,"  and  was  used  in  providing  suitable  rooms  and  equipment  in  Phillips 
Brooks  house  for  meetings,  conferences,  and  for  a  library  of  special  literature 


not  merely  to  interest  the  students, 
but  to  develop  their  povvers  of  obser- 
vation and  of  just  criticism.  Before 
starting  on  a  trip  their  attention 
was  drawn  to  certain  things  which 
they  should  note;  at  the  first  meeting 
after  a  trip  each  person  handed  to 
the  instructor  the  notes  made  from 
personal  observation;  and  the  re- 
sults tabulated  by  the  instructor 
were  distributed  to,  and  talked  over 
in,  the  class.  For  students  to  en- 
gage in  such  work  is  important, 
wrote  the  class  leader,  because  of  the 
illustrations  given  the  text-books 
and  lectures,  because  of  the  humil- 
ity taught  the  youthful  mind  by  the 
complexity  of  social  problems 
revealed,  and  because  it  is  vital 
to  the  philanthropic  work  of  any  re- 
gion that  its  best  educated  citizens 
should  be  able  to  judge  its  institu- 
tions properly.  The  director,  feel- 
ing that  students  usually  gain  more 
by  some  continued  application  to 
"field  work"  rather  than  by  occa- 
sional work  during  the  session,  has 
encouraged  studies  during  the  sum- 
mer of  special  topics  or  particular  * 
agencies,  under  skilled  direction,  in 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 
Several  students  have  so  worked  by 
means  of  scholarships,  raised  by  the 
director.  A  considerable  number  of 
graduates  of  the  university  are  hold- 
ing important  positions  in  charitable 
and  settlement  work.  Among  the 
special  training  courses,  arranged  by 
this  school  of  economics  and  politi- 
cal science,  in  order  to  give  in  future 
still  more  careful  and  systematic 
training  in  practical  pursuits,  is  a 
course  in  practical  sociology,  to  cov- 
er a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  junior  year.  Those 
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who  take  it  will  be  expected  to  have 
a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  his- 
tory and  the  elements  of  economics 
and  political  science.  It  will  consist 
of  studies  in  modem  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  social  theory,  and 
practical  charity  and  reform.  Its 
aim  is  a  preparation  for  pastoral 
work  and  the  work  of  organized 
charity  and  other  ameliorative  agea- 
cics. 

At  the  university  of  Chi- 
cago, instruction,  theoret- 
ical and  practical,  was  begun  with 
the  opening  of  the  imiversity  in  1892 
in  the  department  of.  social  science 
and  anthropology.  It  included  lec- 
tures and  discussions  on  social  treat- 
ment of  dependents  and  defectives 
and  on  criminology,  visits  to  institu- 
tions, and  reports,  sometimes  per- 
wjnal  observation  of  dependents, 
and  a  seminar,  covering  many  topics 
on  organization  for  social  welfare. 
Much  time  was  given  by  the  instruc- 
tr>rs  to  those  who  wished  to  special- 
ize on  systematic  study  of  this  kind. 
The  courses  now  offered  include  the 
historical  forms  of  philanthropy, 
contemporary  charity,  social  treat- 
ment of  crime,  the  family,  problems 
of  modem  cities,  amelioration  of 
rural  life,  beside  general  hygiene, 
house  sanitation,  economy  of  living, 
American  city  life,  and  other  kin- 
dred topics.  At  the  meetings  of  the 
sociology  club,  held  fortnightly  by 
instructors  and  graduate  students, 
many  topics  bearing  on  charity  and 
correction  have  been  presented  by 
specialists.  The  instructors  in  the 
department  of  sociology,  believing 
that  no  city  presents  a  wider  variety 
of  typical  social  problems  and  op- 
portunities for  observation  and 
study,  aim  to  bring  the  advanced 
students  into  touch  with  social  or- 
eranizations    of    many   kinds,    espe- 


cially the  organized  charities  and  the 
settlements.  A  considerable  number 
of  students  have  worked  with  the 
bureau  of  charities,  several  have 
lived  at  Hull  house,  and  a  score  of 
them  work  regularly  at  the  social 
settlements  established  by  university 
influences.  The  aim  is  not  merely 
to  rouse  altruistic  sentiment,  but  to 
give  opportunities  for  furthering 
scientific  work  by  use  of  the  evi- 
dences from  actual  experiments.  At 
the  stmimer  quarter,  lectures  have 
been  given  by  Miss  Jane  Addams 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of  Hull 
house,  while  Miss  Mary  McDowell, 
head-worker  of  the  university  of 
Chicago  settlement,  has  been  given 
a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology.  One  result  (^f  the 
instruction  has  been  the  publication 
of  Professor  Charles  R.  Hender- 
son's "Handbook  of  Settlements," 
his  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Dependent,  Defective,  and  Delinquent 
Classes,"  just  republished,  rewritten, 
and  enlarged,  and  his  abridgement  of 
Chalmer's  "The  Christian  and  Civic 
Economy  of  Large  Towns,"  and  a 
number  of  studies  and  articles  by 
advanced  students  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  the  organ  of 
the  department  of  sociology. 

Other  examples  can  be 
given  of  systematic  in- 
struction which  has  been  followed 
by  many  students,  a  small  but  in- 
creasing number  of  whom  have 
taken  up  philanthropic  work  as  a 
calling.  Thus,  at  Columbia,  where 
instruction  has  been  maintained 
since  1891,  amplified  from  time  to 
time,  a  great  deal  of  practical  work 
is  reported  done  by  graduate  stu- 
dents with  the  organized  charities 
and  settlements;  several  important 
publications  have  resulted,  as  Web- 
er's **Growth  of  Cities  itrtb^A^iflv^" 
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teenth  Century,"  Ufford's  Fresh-air 
Charities,"-  special  studies  on  school 
attendance,  home  life  of  children, 
etc.,  partly  made  by  members  of  the 
seminar  in  sociology  and  included 
in  the  report  of  the  tenement-house 
committee  of  1894,  and  various 
papers  included  in  Columbia  uni vers-  • 
ity  studies;  and  several  students 
have  become  prominent  workers  in 
settlements  or  been  attached  to  the 
staff  of  public  boards. 

-^  ^  .  The  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  after  five  years 
of  lecture  courses  with  observation 
of  local  institutions,  began  in  1899  ^ 
special  two-year  course  in  social 
work,  "designed  for  those  who  can- 
not pursue  the  full  four-year  college 
course,  but  who  desire  a  technical 
training  in  sociology,  economics,  his- 
tory, and  allied  branches  of  liberal 
culture,"  and  planned  so  as  to  form 
the  best  equipment  of  the  university 
to  give  diligent  students  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  money  and  time,  the 
part  of  that  training  essential  for 
clergymen  and  leaders  in  philan- 
thropic work.  This  course  was  fol- 
lowed the  first  year  by  some  eighteen 
theological  students  from  two  semi- 
naries in  Philadelphia,  besides  as 
many  students  of  the  university, 
mostly  undergraduates,  but  two  of 
them  gfraduates  on  scholarships, 
giving  their  time  chiefly  to  the  work. 
At  Leland  Stanford  university, 
not  only  do  the  students,  twenty-five 
to  fifty  or  more  in  a  class  yearly, 
follow  the  courses  on  charities, 
criminology,  causes  of  poverty,  and 
visit  various  charitable  institutions, 
but  often  a  student  is  required  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  one  insti- 
tution. From  Warner's  time,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  instruction  in  the  'de- 
partment of  economics  has  been 
marked  in  the  education  of  public 
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opinion  in  California.  Warner's 
"American  Charities"  was  partly  the 
result  of  his  classroom  work.  At 
Syracuse  university,  beside  visits  to 
institutions,  stress  is  laid  on  the  value 
of  the  study  of  local  conditions  by 
the  score  of  young  men  and  women 
interested  in  economics  and  soci- 
ology; one  candidate  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree,  for  example,  has  been 
examining  the  financial  aspects  of 
local  poor  relief;  another  has  been 
making  a  genealogical  study  of  some 
pauper  families;  one  candidate  for 
the  master's  degree  has  been  study- 
ing the  elements  of  age  and  sex 
among  beneficiaries  of  public  aid ;  a 
candidate  for  the  doctorate  has  been 
investigating  church  charities. 

Instruction  in  charity  and 
correction  is  increasing  in 
colleges  for  women.  From  Vassar, 
where  it  was  begun  in  1892,  and  the 
class  now  numbers  about  seventy 
women,  of  the  average  age  of  twen- 
ty-two years,  the  instructor  writes 
that  during  the  session  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  work  outside  the 
college,  but  during  the  vacations 
some  students  go  to  the  college  set- 
tlements, and  during  the  summer 
vacation,  before  entering  the  class, 
each  student  examines  some  one  in- 
stitution and  reports  upon  it  in  writ- 
ing, with  special  reference  to  a  long 
list  of  questions  given  them  in  ad- 
vance. "Some  of  these  handed 
in,"  he  writes,  "have  been  excellent, 
and  most  of  them  are  extended  and 
very  creditable.  A  large  amount  of 
reading  on  special  topics  is  required, 
much  of  it  being  in  official  reports. 
Each  student  has  this  year  drawn  up 
a  statute  for  the  treatment  of  tramps 
in  one  of  our  states.  The  two  most 
interesting  were  then  discussed  free- 
ly and  criticised  by  the  rest  of  thcu 
class."     Some  of  the  graduates,  he 
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adds,  will  teach  in  schools,  some  will 
go  into  paid  work  in  philanthropy, 
and  a  iarg:e  number — the  most  im- 
portant in  influence — ^will  be  promi- 
nent in  their  respective  communities 
in  philanthropic  effort.  One,  he 
gives  for  example,  has  started  in  her 
city  a  charity  organization  society 
and  a  movement  against  profuse  out- 
door aid;  another  has  investigated 
the  county  almshouse  near  her,  and 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
press  has  started  a  movement  which 
did  away  with  gross  abuses  found  in 
it.  The  instruction  and  stimulus  in 
this  work  in  Vassar  has  been  made 
more  valuable  by  the  practical  expe- 
rienceof  the  instructor,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  almshouse 
and  of  public  aid  in  Poughkeepsie, 
president  of  the  management  of  one 
of  the  state  institutions  of  the  re- 
formatory type,  besides  having  been 
active  in  charity  organization  work. 
At  Wellesley,  the  instruction  be- 
gun in  1897-8  is  given  by  a  woman 
who  has  had  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  study  and  practice.  At  Bar- 
nard college  of  Columbia  university, 
some  "sociological  field  work"  has 
been  recently  carried  on,  in  charge 
of  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  the  Hart- 
ley house  fellow  in  sociologjy,  and  in 
connection  with  instruction  in  soci- 
ology by  Professor  Giddings.  Much 
of  the  observation  was  directed  to 
families  who  were  self-supporting, 
economically  and  socially  progres- 
sive, connected  with  the  classes  of 
a  settlement  or  a  penny  provident 
bank,  the  director  believing  that  the 
study  of  the  dependent,  "social  path- 
ology," has  received  undue  attention 
from  instructors  and  investigfators 
in  sociology.  But  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies known  to  the  charity  organiza- 
tion society  were  studied,  and  visits 
were   made   to   various   public   and 


charitable  institutions  and  agencies. 
The  chief  value  of  such  work  has 
been  the  continued  acquaintance  with 
certain  families,  acquaintance  with 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  a 
neighborhood,  and  the  frequent 
oversight  by  the  director  of  the 
notes  and  tabulations  of  the  students. 
The  weekly  reports  and  regular  con- 
sultations, writes  the  director,  give 
opportunity  "for  ascertaining  and 
dealing  with  the  special  needs  and 
shortcomings  of  the  individual  stu- 
dents. The  shirker  can  be  held  to 
task,  the  listless  stimulated,  and  the 
over-dependent  student  encouraged 
in  critiqal  thinking  by  many  methods 
which  are  impractical  in  the  lecture 
room." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in- 
struction in  these  topics  was  intro- 
duced formally  into  the  catholic  uni- 
versity of  America  at  Washington, 
in  1899,  with  an  investigation  into 
institution  methods.  The  first  class 
had  six  members — four  planning  to 
be  lawyers,  one  a  journalist  and  one 
a  clergyman.  The  associate  profes- 
sors of  sociology  and  of  economics 
are  both  active  in  charitable  work  in 
the  district  of  Columbia,  the  latter 
having  been  secretary  of  the  associ- 
ated charities,  and  being  one  of  the 
newly  appointed  board  of  charities 
of  the  district.  Lectures  have  been 
given  at  the  university  by  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor,  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  on  special  topics 
in  social  economics,  some  of  which 
touched  charities  and  correction,  and 
were  included  in  his  "practical  sociol- 

ogy." 

Some   notable   work   has 
^schooit"'    been   done  through   sev- 
eral   of    the    theological 
schools.       At     Andover     seminary 
Prof.  Wm.  J.  Tucker,  now  president 
of  Dartmouth,  roused  his  students  to 
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study  these  topics,  and  established 
in  Boston  the  Andover  house,  now 
the  South  End  house.  One  of  the 
students,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  be- 
came the  alumni  lecturer,  and  *'Eng- 
lish  Social  Movements/'  published 
in  1 89 1,  was  the  result.  Mr.  Woods 
has  since  become  the  head  of  the 
South  End  house,  and  has  recently 
published  with  several  fellow-work- 
ers **The  City  Wilderness,"  a  note- 
worthy book,  the  result  of  experi- 
ences gained  by  years  of  resident 
study  and  work  in  one  large  and  in- 
structive neighborhood.  Mr.  Woods 
now  gives  a  course  of  lectures  each 
year  in  the  episcopal  theological 
school  at  Cambridge.  Hartford 
theological  seminary,  for  a  dozen 
years,  has  required  some  study  of 
sociologfy,  gives  courses  on  criminol- 
ogy and  pauperism,  and  stimulates 
students  to  study  in  part  through  the 
various  institutions  and  agencies  of 
Hartford,  which  include  "a  good 
type  of  an  institutional  church,  a 
very  flourishing  boys'  club,  manifold 
benevolent  enterprises  and  societies, 
a  city  mission,  and  a  charity  organi- 
zation society,"  besides  a  social  set- 
tlement, very  closely  affiliated  with 
tlv2  seminary  where  a  large  number 
of  students  constantly  work.  At  the 
Union  theological  seminary  in  New 
York,  students  have  been  encour- 
aged to  use  the  opportunities  for 
study  in  sociology  at  Columbia  and 
New  York  universities,  and  for 
work  and  observation  at  the  Union 
settlement  opened  in  1895  by  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  seminary,  where 
there  are  now  some  ten  resident  and 
140  non-resident  workers.  At  Mead- 
ville  theological  school,  chiefly  under 


unitarian  patronage,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  lectureship  of  practical  chris- 
tian sociology  and  a  professorship  of 
sociologfy  and  ethics  have  g^ven 
some  regular  instruction  in  problems 
of  charity  and  crime,  beside  some 
valuable  lectures  by  specialists  of 
note.  In  the  Chicago  theological 
seminary  a  department  of  christian 
sociology,  established  in  1892,  in- 
cluded opportunities  for  class  in-» 
struction  in  charity  and  the  church, 
pauperism,  penology,  child-saving, 
etc.,  and  some  field  work,  aimed  to 
be  adjusted  to  each  student's  need 
and  to  be  made  tributary  to  spiritual 
and  educational  development.  The 
professor  is  the  warden  of  Chicago 
commons,  a  social  settlement  where 
life  may  be  studied  at  first  hand  by 
members  of  the  seminary,  especially 
by  graduates  in  residence  who  can 
follow  statistical  research  and  origi- 
nal inquiry.^ 

In  1890  was  held  at 
School  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  chosen 
"  because  of  its  attractive- 
ness and  interest,  the  first  summer 
school  of  applied  ethics,  under  the 
lead  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams 
and  some  of  the  editors  of  the  Inter- 
national  Journal  of  Ethics,  It  w^s 
aimed  to  interest  and  instruct  es- 
pecially clergymen,  teachers,  jour- 
nalists, and  philanthropists.  The 
session  lasted  six  weeks;  the  tuition 
fee  was  only  $10.  There  were  three 
departments,  which  all  were  ex- 
pected to  use,  history  of  religion, 
ethics,  and  economics.  The  students 
included  over  forty  teachers  and 
some  thirty  clergymen,  coming  from 
twenty  states  and  Canada.  The 
topics   treated,   by  lectures  chiefly. 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  one  or  two  of  the  leading  technical  schools  some 
opportunities  are  given  for  interesting  students  in  these  topics ;  as  at  the  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology,  .where  an  elective  course  on  social  reform,  given  every  other  year, 
includes  methods  of  dealing  with  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes.  It  is  usually 
attended  by  only  a  few  students.     A  few  lectures  have  been  given  at  Lehigh.      (T'OOQIp 
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included  housing,  treatment  of  the 
criminal,  the  problem  of  charity  in 
great  cities.  The  school  held  ses- 
sions for  several  years.  Its  chief 
contribution  to  educational  charity 
was  the  publication  in  1892  of  seven 
valuable  essays  by  leaders  in  applied 
ethics,  entitled  '^Philanthropy  and 
Social  Progress." 

Several  of  the  interesting  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
and  place  of  this  instruction  have 
already  been  given.  Some  instructors 
believe  in  it  for  its  educational  value, 
others  feel  that  more  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  study  of  normal  per- 
sons and  groups;  some  speiak  of  it 
as  a  science,  others  hold  that  scien- 
tific methods  have  as  yet  been  but 
little  applied  in  it;  but  nearly  all 
agree  that  it  is  useful,  especially  for 
practical  utility,  for  the  promotion 
of  good  citizenship.  A  review  of 
the  increasing  work  done  at  our 
leading  institutions  of  learning, 
bearing  on  problems  of  public  aid, 
charity,  and  correction,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  chief  results  are 
in  rousing  the  interest  of  a  consid- 


erable number  of  students  so  that 
they  will  promote  progressive  phila.T- 
thropic  work  in  after  life,  in  their 
various  communities,  and  in  pledg- 
ing a  few  students  to  make  sudi 
work  their  calling,  to  apply  to  it 
serious  study  and  scientific  methods. 
Academic  work,  after  all,  is  chiefly 
to  lead  the  mind  to  think  accurately, 
to  weigh  justly  causes  and  results 
in  any  field  of  knowledge  to  which 
the  student  may  turn. 

This  academic  work  is  rarely 
training,  if  a  distinction,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  may  be  made  be- 
tween teaching  and  training.  Oc- 
casional inspection  of  institutions 
is  of  comparatively  little  value.  The 
first  thought,  and  most  of  the 
thought  and  time  of  college  students, 
must  be  given  to  classwork  lectures 
and  reading.  Above  all,  the  essential 
element  in  training  can  seldom  be 
found — the  constant  guidance  in  de- 
tails of  the  person  of  experience, 
who  knows  of,  and  thiriks  con- 
stantly of,  and  believes  in,,  the  little 
things  z^  well  as  the  larger  issues  of 
philanthropic  work.^ 


*  Sec  ''Sociology  in  Institutions  of  Learning/'  in  proceedings  of  the  international  congress 
of  charities,  held  at  Chicago,  1893;  proceedings  of  national  conference  of  chanties  and 
correction,  i8<>4;  Charitifs  fifview  for  April.  1894,  for  co-operation  between  Columbia 
university  and  the  New  York  charity  organization  society  ;  Ckaritits  Review  for  April,  1895. 
for  charity  work  at  Harvard  ;  Charities  Review  for  April,  18  ,6.  for  charities  and  correction 
in  university  of  Wisconsin  ;  The  Edmeatt^ttal  Review  for  September,  1900.  for  field  work  in 
teaching  sociology  at  Barnard  college. 

The  universitv  extension  work  done  at  Chicago  university  has  included  a  few  courses 
of  lectures  on  charities  and  correction  given  by  Professor  Henderson,  and  the  topic  was 
touched  by  courses  on  economics  given  from  Philadelphia  some  years  ago. 

It  is  interesting  to  n.Mc»  as  a  mark  of  the  incrcas'ng  demand  for  highly  qualified  persons 
lor  service  in  institutions,  that  the  teachers'  college  of  Columbia  university,  by  request  of 
the  American  siKiclv  of  superintendents  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  opened  in  1899  a 
class  for  instruction  in  ''hospital  economics."  It  covered  eight  months;  included  instruc- 
tion in  elements  of  psychologv,  physiology,  hygiene,  industrial  evolution  of  society  or 
fiH  iul  rf  form  movements  ;  and  during  the  year  igtx)-!  se%-en  women,  trained  nurses,  of 
avriA^e  age  of  alH>ut  thirty  years,  were  registered  in  each  of  the  two  classes,  one  on  methods 
an  t  the  other  on  hospit4l  and  training-^chiK^l  organization  and  management. 
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lars of  the  medical  charities  of  the  United 
Kinf^dom  and  her  colonies,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Cadwalladrr  Starr.     The  Story  of  Home 
Gardens,     Cleveland,  O.  :   Home  Garden- 
ing   Association,    1902.     8vo.,   25c.      Re- 
printed  by  special   permission    from    the 
Outlook, 
Cooperation,     The  Co-operative    Wholesale 
Societies'  Annual,   1902.     London  :   P.  S. 
King  &  Son.    4/6. 
Comparative  Progress  of  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail  Co-operative   Societies  in    the    United 
Kingdom— Co-operation  and  the  Poor.     By 
J.  C.  Gray— The  Budget  and  Taxation.     By 
W.    M.  J.  Williams— Co  operation  in  luly. 
By  Bolton  King— Tram  ways  and  Municipali- 
zation. By  J.  Shaw  Maxwell— American  Ship- 
building.    By  Edward  Porritt— The  Condi- 
tion   of    Labor.     By   Geo.    H.    Wood— The 
School  System  of  the  United  States.     By  J. 
Hirst  Hollowell — Australasia  as   a  Contri- 
butor to  the  World's  Supplies    Crown  Lands 
and  Civil  Lists.     By  W.  M.  Thompson— The 
••  Wholesale  "  of  To-day,  etc. 
Crozirr,  Hugh  V.     Temperance  and  the  Anti- 
Saloon  Uague,     Nashville,  Tenn.:   Barber 
&  Smith.  1901.     Pp  46.     i6mo.     15c. 
Elwood,    C.    a.      Aristotle  as  a   Sociologist, 
Philadelphia :   American  Academy,   1902. 
Pp.  12.     8vo.     15c. 
Field,   A  dele   M.      A   Political   Primer  of 
New  York  City  and  State ;  the  City  under 


the  Revised  Charter  of  1902.     New  York  : 

League    for    Political     Education,    1902. 

Pp.  13+11B.     75c. 
Gladden,    Washingto.v.      Social   Salvation, 

Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1902. 

8vo.    $1. 
Lane,    Michael    A.      The    Level  of  Social 

Motion  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Future  Condi' 

tions  of  Human  Society,     New  York  :    Mac- 

millan.     1902.     Pp.  9-I-577,  i2mo.    $2. 
New    York  City,      The    Tenement-house    Law 

and  the  Building  Code  of  New  York  City, 

Brooklyn  :  The  Brooklyn  Daily  F.agle^  1902. 

Pp.    38,    i2mo.       IOC.     (Brooklyn    Eagle 

Library,  No.  62,  217.     No  3.) 
Parliamentary  Papers.    London  :  Through 

P.  S.  King  &  Son. 
Civil  Services  and  Revenue  Departments,    Sup« 

plementary  estimates,  1901-2.     60.     2d. 
Labor  Department,      Directory  of  Industrial 

Associations    in     the    United    Kingdom. 

1901.  945.     qd. 

Names  and  addresses  of  Employers'  Associ- 
ations, Trades  Unions,  Boards  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration,  and  Workmen's 
Societies. 

Savings  Banks.    Trustee  Reports  of  Inspec- 
tion Committee  for  1900-1.      loth  Annual. 
52.     2d. 
Public  Health  Reports,     Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.     Pp.  4+68.     Issue 
for  March  21,  1902. 
Contains  report  on  the  International  Sani- 
tary Congress  held  at  Havana,  Cuba,  Febru- 
arv  15-20,  1902  ;  reports  of  inspection  of  im- 
migrants, etc. 

Ritchie,  R.  G.  Studies  in  Political  and 
Soiial   Ethics,      New    York :     Macmillan, 

1902.  Pp.  9+238.     i2mo.    $1.50. 

Rowell,  J.  Herbert.  Everybody's  Oppor^ 
tunity^  or  Quick  Socialism.  Chicago  :  Free 
Socialist-Union,  1901.     Pp.  43.  8vo.     loc. 

Social  (Iht)  Evil,  with  Special  Rejerence  to 
Conditions  Existing  in  the  City  of  A  ew  York: 
A  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  P  if  teen.  New  York:  Putnam  ,. 
1902.     Pp.  i6-fi88.     i2mo.     $1.25. 


II— MAGAZINE   ARTICLES. 


American    Journal    of    Nursing.      Phila- 
delphia. 

History  of  Visiting  Nursework  in  America, 

(Harriet  Fulmer.)    (March.) 
IVomen  in  the  Care  of  the  Insane.     (Julia 

C.  Lathrop.)    (March.) 
Tenement -house  Inspection,   (Johanna  Von 
Wagner.)    (April.) 
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American  Journal  of  Sociolog  y.    Chicago 
(March.) 

The  New  Movement  in  Charity,     (Samuel 

H.  Bishop.) 
See  CHARiTits,  page  446.  Vol   VII. 
Poor-relief   in     the     United   States,     (E. 
Mtinsterberg.) 

V.  Care  of  Children. 

VI.  Private  Charitj^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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Some  So<ial  Aspects  oj  the  Chicago  Stock- 
yards,    (Charles  J.  Bushnell.) 

IV.  Constructive  suggestions  for  the 
promotion  of  democracy  in  industrial 
communities,  as  represented  at  the 
Chicago  stockyards. 

Arena.     New  York.    (April.) 

The  New  Race  Question  in  the  South. 
(Samuel  A.  Hamilton.) 

Bulletin    of    Iowa    State    Institutions. 
Des  Moines.     (January.) 

Some    Helpful    Occupations    for     Insane 

Women,    (Phoebe  M.  Welch.) 
Public  Opinion  as  Related  to  Our  Hospitals 

for  the  Insane,     (C.  F.  Applegaie.) 
Institutional  Newspapers  and  Institutional 

Printing  Offices.     (W.  A.  Hunter.) 
IVhat    Should    be  Done  with  Dependents 

Who  Are  Notu Residents  of  Iowa/    (G. 

S.  Robinson.) 
What  Should  be  Considered  thi  Age  Limit 

in  State  fuvenile^  Industrial ^  or  Reform- 
atory Institutions?    (F.  P.  -Fiugerald.) 
History    of    the    Institution   for    FeebU- 

minded  Children,     (F.  M.  Powell.) 
Prevention    of  the   Propagation    and  In- 

crease  of  Defectives^    Delinquents^    and 

Criminals,     (L.  G.  Kinne.) 

Catholic  World.     New  York.    (April.) 

What  Wage  Is  a  Living  Wage?  (John 
A    Ryan.) 

Charity  Organisation  Review.     London. 
(March.) 

The  Settlement  Ideal,     (E.  J.  Urwick.) 
A  Model  Saftatorium. 
The  Sanatorium  at  Belzig,  Germany. 

Azotes  on  Some  Paris    Charities,     (F.   M. 

Bruce.) 
Charity    Organisation :      A     Retrospect. 
(Margaret  Sewell.) 

Century.     New  York.     (April.) 

The   Beautifying  of    Village  and  Toion. 
(Sylvester  Baxter.) 
Current  Literature.     New  York.    (April ) 
The  City  Beautiful:    Recent  Endeavors 
Toward  Civic  Improvement. 
These  abstracts,  taken  from    periodicals    all 
over  the   country,  show  what  is  being  ac- 
complished in  this  direction. 

Educational  Review.     Rahway.     (March.) 
Temperance  Teaching  and  Recent  Legisla- 
tion in  Connect i<^tt.     (W.  B.  Ferguson.) 

Gi'NTON*s  Magazine.     New  York.    (April.) 
Evils  of  Southern  Factory  Life,     (Jesse 
A.  Baldwin.) 
The  writer  calls  attention  es|>ecially  to  the 
evils  of  child  labor  and  points  out  the  need 
of  industrial  training. 


Independent.     New  York. 

The  Way  to  Purify  Politics.    (Samuel  M. 

Jones.)    (February  27.) 
Booker      T,      Washington.     (Charles    S. 

Morris )    (March  6.) 
Increase  of   Tramping :   Cause  and  Cure. 

Gohn  J.  McCook.)  (March  13.) 
White  and  Black  in  Australia,  (H.  T. 
Burgess  ) 
The  *' color  problem"  in  Australia  is  how  to 
exclude  alien  races  without  offending  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  how  to  grow 
sugar  without  Kanaka  labor. 

The   Higher   Education  and    Citizens  kip. 
(Charles  Zueblin.)    (March  20.) 
A  plea  for  higher  industrial  training. 
National  Review,  The.     London.    (March.) 
Home     Truths   About  Housing.     (Claude 
Hay.) 
The  situation   in   London.      The   necessity 
for  a  separate  commission  for  this  depart- 
ment  of  municipal  administration    and  for 
better  transportation  facilities. 
The     Nineteenth      Century.        Loodoo. 
(March.) 

The    Treatment    of     Untried    Prisoners. 
(Sir  Robert  Anderson.) 
North    American    Review.       New    York. 
(March.) 

The  Tuberculosis  Problem  in  the  United 
States,  (S.  A.  Knopf.) 
The  operation  of  the  present  law  regarding 
the  admission  of  consumptives — Measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis. 
Outlook.     New  York. 

Municipal  Ownership  and  Corrupt  Politics. 

(Henry  C.  Adams.)    (March  23.) 
Pensioning     Street    Railway     Employees, 
(H.  H.  Vreeland.)    (March  29.) 
The  system   of    the    Metropolitan    Traction 
Company  of  New  York. 
Review  of  Reviews.     New   York.    (ApriL) 
Educating tke  Deaf- Blind,  (Ruth  Everett.) 
Can    Rural    Social  Forces     be   Federated? 
(Kenyon  L.  Butterfield.) 
The  promotion  of  co-operation  between  the 
church,    school,    and   farmers*   associations. 
The  work  done  in  this  direction  by  the  joint 
meeting  of   the   Michigan  Political  Science 
Association,   Agricultural  College,  and   the 
Farmers'  Institute. 
Sanitarian.     Brooklyn.    (March.) 

Open-air     Treatment    of   Consumption    in 
Germany,     (Consular  Report.) 
Sanitary  Journal.     Glasgow.    (February). 
.4    Word  Ufon  Notification  of  Omsttmp- 
tion.    (William  Robertson.) 
The  futility  of  compulsory    notification   so 
long  as  slums  and   overcrowding   are  per- 
mitted. 
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CONTENTS  day  to  day,  with  those  who  have  had 

long    exi>erience;    it    has    been    ar- 

TlM  Summer  School  in  Phaanthropic  Work.  341  ranged,    therefore,    that   those    who 

TheRftrtOregonState^            ^'  take  part  in  the  program  shall  re- 

Education  off  Feeble-mmdod  Cluldreii 314  ,    ^            \    a                             1          .1 

Boston  Children's  Aid  Society 345  T^''   T'^'"^'   ^^^^  ^'   ""J^^   T^^^ 

ractory  Inspection  in  Marylond 346  ^^e    school.      Among    those    whose 

Thk  Cuban  Conference  OF  Charities      348  dates     are     already     fixed     are     Dr. 

Adminisikation    of  CoiNTv    iNSTiTi-  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  BaUimore;  Mr. 

TioNs  IN  Chicago 349  Alexander   Johnson,    Fort    Wayne, 

Juvrnii.eCoi'rt  FOR  Baltimore 350  Ind. ;    Miss    Zilpha    D.    Smith    and 

Pr«vfntion  of  Tenemknt-house  Evils.  350  Mrs.     Glendower    Evans,    Boston ; 

Physicians    for    the    Tenement    Dis-  j^j^g  jviarv  E.   Richmond,   Philadel- 

„™*^!, - •;•••• ^^'  Phia;  Mr.' Frederic  Almy.  Buffalo; 

PrBUC  Baths  in  Or  ANGt,  New  Jersey.  352  Kg      V»    1      ^    ait     tt  1.1.     j      ail 

A  Problem  for  Charity  Workers 353  ^^'\  ^^^'^'X  ^\  '    ^^^^^^^^    ^l^^''l ' 

Recent  Appointments  in  the  Department  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller,  W  ash- 

ef  PttWic  Charities 354  mgton.        Promnient     workers     m 

Haryland*s  School  AUendance  Law 354  New  York  are  not  less  -generous  in 

Statistics  of  the   Charity   Organization  making  the  school   effective  in  this 

Society  for  March 355  way.     Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  manager 

------              —  of    the    United    Hebrew    Charities, 

TME  SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PNIUNTNROPIC  ^'i^l  spend  three  mornings  \vith  the 

WORK.  school;  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  commis- 

sioner  of  Public  Charities,  will  have 

JINK  16  TO  jri.v  26,  i9->2.  charge  for  several  days;  the  Hon. 

Joseph   M.   Deuel,  president  of  the 

The   Summer   School   in   Philan-  Board  of  City  Magistrates,  will  pre- 

thropic    Work,    conducted    by    the  sent     a     paper     upon     **Children's 

Charity    Organization     Society    in  Courts   and    Probation;"    the    Rev. 

New    York,   June    16   to   July   26,  T.   L.   Kinkead  one  upon  "Institu- 

1902,^  has  its  program   well   under  tional     Care    of    Children."       Mr. 

way. '  One  of  the  opening  addresses  Frank   Tucker   and    Mr.   James   F. 

will  be  presented  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson  will  take  part  in  the  discus- 

Crothers  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  upon,  sion,  and  Dr.  Silas  F.  HallcKk  will 

"Preparation  for  Social  Service."  have    charge    on    days    devoted    to 

It   is   felt   that   the  best  training  medical  charities.     Others  have  not 

for   l)eginners   is   as^^ociation,    from  yet  been  heard   from,  and   the  list 
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when  ccinplete  will  be  given  in  a 
later  number  of  Charities. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes  is  the  lead- 
ing topic  this  year,  at  least  three 
weeks  being  devoted  to  it.  One 
w  eek  is  given  to  destitute,  neglected, 
and  delinquent  children;  one  to 
medical  charities  and  the  custodial 
care  of  adults;  and  one — the  last 
week — to  neighborhood  improve- 
ment, including  the  work  of  settle- 
ments, tenement-house  reform,  vaca- 
tion schools  and  playgrounds,  and 
the  action  of  the  state  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  registration  already  includes 
students  from  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Xew  Jersey,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois,  with  inquiries 
from  other  states.  Persons  enter- 
ing must  be  either  graduates  from 
college  or  university  or  have  had 
one  year's  experience  in  philan- 
thropic work.  Certain  preliminary 
reading  is  required.  \\'hile  in  New- 
York  each  student  prepares  and  pre- 
sents to  the  school  a  special  report 
upon  some  phase  of  social  work  in 
the  city. 

A  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars 
is  received. 

For  further  information  address 
the  director  of  the  sc1hk)1,  Mr. 
Philip  W.  Ayres,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 


IWL  HRST  0REMNST4TE  CONriKOCC. 

The  feature  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Conference,  Tuesday  evening, 
February  18.  was  an  address  by  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Smith,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
In  his  opening  remarks  Dr.  Smith 
ilevi'teil  Si)me  time  to  .the  relation 
of  |x»litics  to  the  practical  work  of 
cliarity  and  refunn.  He  said  that 
inider  tl>e  American  system  of  rota- 
tioTi  (^f  office  it  was  inn^wsible  that 


a  Governor  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  best  methods  for  caring  for 
state  charges.  The  greater  part  of 
a  state's  revalues  are  spent  in  car- 
ing for  the  dependent,  insane,  and 
defective  of  its  .population,  and  a 
non-partisan  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  divorced  abso- 
lutely from  politics,  is  the  best  solu 
tion  of  the  problem.  The  larger 
part  of  Dr.  Smith's  address  was  de- 
voted to  the  problem  of  insane  hos- 
pitals, their  present  methods,  and 
some  of  the  reforms  which  should  be 
instituted. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Strong  read  a 
paper  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the 
Conference,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  necessity  for  continuous  effort 
in  the  improvement  of  charitable 
and  correctional  work.  Work  of  the 
most  influential  character  may  be  ef- 
fected by  the  smallest  g^ups  of 
earnest  workers.  A  state  conference 
is  needed  to  keep  the  interest  of  the 
workers  up  to  the  proper  point. 

At  the  following  session,  Wednes- 
day morning,  February  19,  the  Rev. 
Father  Black  spoke  of  the  Catholic 
charities  of  Oregon.  He  gave  a 
general  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  charitable  institutions  of 
the  state,  explaining  their  kxation 
and  the  particular  field  of  each  in- 
stitution, the  class  of  work  con- 
ducted, the  source  of  maintenance, 
and  other  details.  Exact  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  assisted,  the 
teachers  engaged,  and  the  territory 
covered  was  given  in  a  number  of 
instances.  It  was  shown  that  while 
a  small  amount  of  aid  was  received 
irom  the  state  for  one  or  two  asy- 
lums, practically  all  the  elecm-^sy- 
nar}'  establisliments  were  supported 
by  contributitnis  from  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 

Prof.  W.  L,  CuniniMig.  principal 
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of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Oregon  State  Reform  School, 
in  his  paper  on  "Co-operation  of 
Those  Engaged  in  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Offenders,"  showed  how 
the  duties  could  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  a  better  understanding  and 
exchange  of  ideas.  The  large  num- 
ber of  juvenile  offenders  and  the  best 
method  of  saving  them  from  lives 
of  vice  and  crime,  it  was  explained, 
could  best  be  handled  by  the  mutual , 
aid  of  those  interested  in  the  sub-* 
ject. 

"The  Modern  Care  of  Criminals" 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  J.  D.  Lee,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Oregon  State  Peniten- 
tiary. He  was  followed  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Williamson,  first  assistant  physician 
of  the  Oregon  State  Insane  Asylum, 
who  spoke  upon  "The  Care  of  the 
Insane."  Dr.  Williamson  reviewed 
the  care  of  the  insane  at  the  hands  of 
the  state,  and  described  the  ideal  in- 
sane asylum,  as  he  conceived  it,  and 
the  treatment  of  this  class  of  unfor- 
tunates. Mr.  W.  R.  Walpole,  sec- 
retary of  the  City  Board  of  Charities 
of  Portland,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Work  of  Charity  Organization  in 
Portland."  The  records  of  this  de- 
partment now  contain  nearly  20,000 
names;  $75,000  has  been  used  in 
carrying  on  the  work  during  the 
past  thirteen  years. 

The  evening  session  on  Wednes- 
day was  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
care  of  children.  "What  Shall  Be 
Done  With  Our  Feeble-minded 
Children"  was  the  title  of  the  first 
address,  delivered  by  Mr.  Clayton 
Wentz,  superintendent  of  the  Ore- 
gon School  for  the  Deaf.  Mrs. 
George  C.  Brownell  of  Oregon  City 
spoke  of  "The  Duty  of  the  State  to 
Its  Dependent  Children."  She  made 
an  earnest  plea  for  the  removal  of 


corrupting  influences  and  the  sup- 
port of  institutions  of  reform  and 
correction,  speaking  in  bitter  terms 
of  the  evil  influence  of  yellow  jour- 
nalism. Mr.  W.  T.  Gardner,  super- 
intendent of  the  Boys  sind  Girls'  Aid 
Society  of  Oregon,  made  the  final 
address  of  the  evening,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Care  of  Homeless,  Neg- 
lected, Abused,  Dependent,  and  De- 
linquent Children  in  the  State." 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
reported,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Conference  carefully  consider 
the  advisability  of  action  looking  to 
the  presentation,  at  the  next  Legis- 
lature, of  a  bill  designed  to  bring 
about  the  creation  of  a  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Conference  urge  the  passage,  at 
the  next  Legislature,  of  a  bill  regu- 
lating the  transportation  to  Salem  of 
•women  committed  to  the  State 
Asylvmi  for  the  Insane,  to  the  end 
that  such  transportation  may  be 
under  fitting  supervision. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Conference  urge  the  passage,  at 
the  next  Legislature,  of  a  law  which 
shall  provide  for  the  education  of 
feeble-minded  children  under  state 
supervision. 

A  permanent  organization  was 
effected  and  officers  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows:  President, 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  S.  S.  Wise;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Sitton; 
third  vice-president,  the  Hon. 
George  H.  Williams;  secretary,  W. 
T.  Gardner;  treasurer,  W.  L.  Wal- 
pole, all  of  Portland.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Stephen  A.  Lowell  of  Pen- 
dleton, Mrs.  S.  Lawler  of  Port- 
land, and  John  H.  Scott  of  Salem. 
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CDUUTION  or  fX£BLC-MI\DCD  CHILDREN. 


Organized  Help,  which  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  of  Glasgow,  has  in  recent 
issues  devoted  much  space  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. The  subject  is  arousing  in- 
creasing interest  and  concern  in 
Scotland,  partly  on  account  of  the 
steps  now  l^eing  taken  by  the  school 
boards  of  some  of  the  larger  cities 
to  deal  with  the  education  of  the 
feeble-minded  or  mentally  defective 
children,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  larger  number  oi  women  mem- 
bers on  boards  of  guardians  and 
parish  councils,  who  are  naturally 
more  impressed  than  men  with  the 
number  of  feeble-minded  women  and 
girls  who  come  into  the  maternity 
wards  of  workhouses  and  poor- 
houses  to  give  birth  to  children,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  illegitimate, 
and  grow  up  feeble-minded  like  their 
mothers. 

The  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Women  Workers  at 
its  last  meeting  had  this  subject  un- 
der discussion.  A  large  part  of  the 
paper  read  by  Miss  Dendy  at  this 
meeting  was  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Organized  Help. 

Conceding  that  it  is  impossible  by 
law  to  place  in  restraint  feeble- 
minded women,  thus  preventing  the 
birth  of  children  with  this  hereditary 
weakness,  Organized  Help  contends 
that  the  most  can  be  achieved  by 
working  with  the  children,  though  it 
is  clear  that  compulsory  detention 
of  the  feeble-minded  by  some  form 
of  state  organization  is  the  radical 
cure. 

**And,  first,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  feeble-mindedness  is  often  very 
hard  to  distinguish,  touching,  as  it 
does,  on  one  side  inihecilitv.  and  on 


the  other  merely  very  backward  or 
slowly  developed  intelligence.  But 
if  we  imagine  a  line  drawn  through 
the  class  of  feeble-minded  children, 
on  one  side  of  which  we  would  place 
all  those  whose  mental  weakness  ap- 
pears to  rise  more  out  of  backward- 
ness and  undevelopment,  and  on  the 
other,  those  who  clearly,  tend  toward 
imbecility,  we  would  find  that  very 
efficient  help  can  be  given  to  the 
former  through  the  special  classes 
for  defective  children,  carried  on  by 
various  school  boards.  Their  teach- 
ers are,  as  a  rule,  keenly  interested 
in  their  work,  full  of  resources,  won- 
derfully patient  and  sympathetic, 
and  tactful  with  the  children,  and  it 
is  very  encouraging  to  know  that  so 
many  are  enormously  improved  in 
intelligence  and  in  will  power  ere 
their  school  life  is  finished.  But 
however  much  improved,  few,  if 
any,  will  be  fit,  when  the  limit  of 
school  age  is  reached,  to  go  out  into 
the  labor  world  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  boys  and  girls.  And  it 
is  just  at  this  point  that  the  hitherto 
successful  eflforts  of  the  teachers 
may  be  wasted  if  some  voluntar>' 
help  is  not  forthcoming  to  supple- 
ment these  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
guard  the  child  through  the  next  five 
or  six  difficult  years,  to  get  him  or 
her,  if  possible,  into  some  regular 
occupation,  and  to  keep  alive  and 
growing  whatever  intellig^ce  may 
have  been  aroused.  Even  with  such 
voluntary  help,  of  course,  this  end 
is  often  unattained,  for  at  best  it  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  these  chil- 
dren who  succeed  in  earning  their 
living  or  part  of  their  living,  but  at 
least  the  number  of  complete  fail- 
ures will  be  decreased — even  consid- 
erably decreased.  And  it  will  be  still 
further  decreased  if  such  voluntary 
helpers  have  known  the  children  dur- 
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ing  their  school-days  and  are  not 
strangers  to  whom  these  boys  and 
girls  are  suddenly  transferred  at 
fourteen  or  at  sixteen.  A  few  tact- 
ful, and,  as  far  as  possible,  experi- 
enced workers  attached  to  each  spe- 
cial class  for  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren would  wonderfully  augment  its 
value  and  the  ultimate  success  of  its 
endeavors. 

"But  it  may  be  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment against  such  classes  that  they 
encourage  the  retention  of  those  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes,  whereas 
they  would  be  better  wholly  separ- 
ated from  their  families  and  brought 
up  in  small  homes.  Now,  this  is 
doubtless  true  of  those  children 
whom  we  would  place  on  the  other 
side  of  our  imaginary  line,  of  the 
children  whose  feeble-mindedness 
tends  toward  imbecility,  and  who 
ought  certainly  to  be  removed  from 
the  inevitable  risks  of  their  poor 
home  surroundings.  But  it  is  not 
equally  necessary  for  those  whom 
the  Board  school  classes  are  really 
intended — the  improvable  ones^the 
children  who,  even  if  removed  in 
early  childhood,  would  be  claimed 
by  their  parents  again  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  age  of  exemption 
from  school  attendance,  and  there- 
fore of  earning  wages  or  begging. 
Such  children  sent  back  from  the 
carefully  ordered  and  guarded  life 
of  a  home,  to  their  much  less  dis- 
ciplined homes,  run  far  greater  risks 
than  they  would  have  done  if  brought 
up  all  along  in  those  homes  and  their 
natural  surroundings.  Moreover, 
except  it  be  unavoidable,  one  hesi- 
tates much — and  wisely  hesitates — 
to  lessen  the  sense  of  family  respon- 
sibility by  precept  or  action,  a  re- 
sponsibility which  is  meant  to  bear 
the  strain,  not  only  of  ordinary 
claims,    but    of    the    extraordinary 


claims  of  illness  and  weakness  and 
misfortune.  It  is  perhaps  a  painful, 
but  it  is  certainly  an  undeniable,  fact 
that  where  the  suffering  that  follows 
the  violation  of  the  laws  that  lie  at 
the  root  of  a  family  life  is  artificially 
removed  from  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  wittingly,  or  unwittingly,  vio- 
lated these  laws,  the  public  con- 
science is  apt  to  view  a  little  less 
seriously  the  evil  in  itself,  and  the 
poorer  members  of  the  community 
to  be  more  tempted  to  its  perpetua- 
tion."          

THE  BOSTON  CHILDREN'S  AD  SOCIETY. 


The. Boston  Children's  Aid  So-- 
ciety  has  published  a  beautifully 
printed  and  illustrated  report  cover- 
ing the  thirty-seventh  year  of  its 
work,  this  being  the  period  from 
October  i,  1900,  to  October  i,  1901. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  the  gen- 
eral secretary,  has  reviewed  the 
various  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  work  of  the  Society,  which  has 
steadily  and  always  been  to  "rescue 
children  from  moral  ruin." 

"The  first  step  was  to  provide  rural 
training  schools  for  wayward  chil- 
dren. These  training  farms  became 
unnecessary,  and  were  given  up,  when 
the  public  institutions  for  such  chil- 
dren were  dissociated  from  the  penal 
institutions  for  adults,  and  otherwise 
reorganized.  In  the  persistent  ef- 
forts that  resulted  in  these  changes 
the  Society  took  an  active  part.  Its 
purpose  led  it  further  to  establish, 
and  later  to  extend  its  work  of  per- 
sonal oversight,  in  their  own  homes, 
of  children  on  probation  from  the 
courts.  Its  avowed  object  being  s^en 
to  involve  provision  for  homeless  and 
exposed  children  before  they  became 
wayward,  the  placing-out  work  was 
undertaken,  and  has  now  grown  to 
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large  proportions.  Still  further,  the 
fundamental  motive  of  moral  pre- 
vention led  to  the  devising  and 
operating  of  its  long  chain  of  Home 
Libraries,  reaching  the  homes  of  the 
poor  in  every  part  of  the  city  with 
their  friendly  and  stimulating  in- 
fluence. Again,  the  original  motive 
led  the  Society  to  undertake  to  in- 
vestigate all  cases  that  might  be 
brought  to  it  involving  needy,  ex- 
posed, or  wayward  children,  and  to 
see  what  could  be  done  in  their  be- 
half/' 

The  department  last  referred  to, 
the  Bureau  of  Information,  stands 
at  the  threshold  of  the  whole  work. 
Through  it  the  Society  serves  as  a 
general  agency  for  children  to  which 
courts,  truant  officers,  the  police, 
charitv  workers,  public  school  teach- 
ers, physicians,  neighbors,  friends, 
may  refer  any  case  involving  a  needy 
child.  The  Society  is  pledged  to  take 
up  each  case,  investigate  it  thor- 
oughly, and  seek  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  either 
within  the  resources  of  the  child's 
own  relatives  and  friends,  or  through 
the  intervention  of  its  own  special 
departments,  or  through  appropriate 
public  or  private  charitable  agencies. 
A  case  involves  the  study  of  the 
whole  family  history  and  situation, 
and  dealings  with  the  parents  as  well 
as  the  child. 

The  extensive  use  of  specialists  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Society  has 
the  unpaid  services  of  a  board  of 
seven  consulting  physicians — three 
specialists  in  nervous  and  mental 
diseases,  one  surgeon,  and  three  gen- 
eral practitioners,  one  man  and  two 
women.  The  Society  brings  to  bear 
also  upon  the  children  who  are 
brought  to  its  care  the  professional 
skill  of  a  large  number  of  other 
medical    specialists   who   give   their 


services,  and  also  the  entire  range 
of  hospitals  and  special  medical 
.agencies.  The  medical,  surgical,  and 
dental  work  done  for  the  children 
saves  annually  a  large  sum. 

"The  Placing-out  Department  has 
had  in  its  absolute  care  within  the 
year  an  average  of  267  children,  and 
a  total  of  361  children,  of  both  sexes, 
of  all  ages,  sick  and  well,  bright  and 
defectice,  well  behaved  and  way- 
ward. The  year  closes  with  251  in 
charge  of  the  department.  They  are 
cared  for  in  private  families  in  New 
England.  Of  this  number  i  la  are 
boarded,  86  are  receiving  a  home 
free  of  charge ;  all  of  these  who  are 
old  enough  attend  school.  Forty  are 
earning  wages.  Ten  are  with  rela- 
tives, either  temporarily  or  on  trial." 

The  report  contains,  also,  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  report  by  the 
committee  on  the  probation  agency. 
A  total  of  412  boys  have  been  under 
supervision;  145  were  schoolboys, 
201  working  boys.  The  year  closes 
with  311  under  oversight,  of  whom 
1 82 'come  from  courts  and  124  in 
other  ways.  "It  may  be  said  that 
54  are  doing  poorly;  147  are  doing 
fairly  well,  and  1 10  are  doing  well." 


FAaORY  INSPECTION  IN  MARYUND. 


A  factory  inspection  law  was  en- 
acted by  the  recent  Maryland  Legis- 
lature, which,  it  is  confidently  expect- 
ed, will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  evils 
of  sweatshops  in  Baltimore.  Under 
existing  laws  the  Health  Depart- 
ment has  had  but  partial  control  of 
the  sweatshops  and  has  been  ham- 
pered by  a  lack  of  inspectors  and 
want  of  full  power  to  punish  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  Under  the  bill  re- 
cently passed  two  additional  inspect- 
ors are  attached  to  the  State  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics,  which  is  given 
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the  authority  to  make  the  inspections 
required  and  to  punish  the  offenders. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sweatshops  in  the  city,  and  these 
two  inspectors,  it  is  believed,  can 
keep  them  all  under  constant  sur- 
veillance. 

Just  what  constitutes  a  sweat- 
shop is  set  forth  in  the  law  regarding 
these  places  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

**Any  room  or  apartment  which 
shall  not 'contain  at  least  four  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  clear  space  for 
each  person  habitually  laboring  in  or 
occupying  the  same,  or  wherein  tlie 
thermometer  shall  habitually  stand 
during  the  hours  of  labor  at  or  above 
eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  l)efore 
the  first  day  of  May  or  after  the 
first  day  of  October  of  any  year,  or 
wherein  any  person  suffering  from 
a  contagious,  infectious,  or  otherwise 
dangerous  disease  or  malady  shall 
sleep,  labor,  or  remain,  or  wherein, 
if  of  less  superficial  area  than  five 
hundred  square  feet,  any  artificial 
light  shall  be  habitually  used  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  M.,  or  from  which  the  debris  of 
manufacture  and  all  other  dirt  or 
rubbish  shall  not  be  removed  at  least 
once  every  twenty-four  hours,  or 
which  shall  be  pronounced  ill-venti- 
lated or  otherwise  unhealthy  by  any 
officer  or  board  having  legal 
authority  so  to  do,  shall  be  deemed 
a  place  involving  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic health.'; 

The  forty-fifth  parlor  confer- 
ence of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  lo,  was  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  sum- 
mer charities.  The  addresses  were 
as  follows:  **Outings,*'  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Smith:  ^'Playgrounds.*'  Miss  Clara 
Sommers:  "Baths  and  Parks,"  Dr. 
J.  Ohage. 
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WOMAN  COLLECTOR  fir  an  institmion,  with 
a  good  list  of  subscribers,  would  like  to  take 
another  -institution    in    connecti'>n   with   her 
present  work.    Best  references.    Address  E    N.,  c»re 
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ENGAGEMENT  as  superintendent  of  inttitution 
desired  by  a  woman  who  has  most  successfully 
filled  such  a  position  for  seven  years.  Good 
salary  expected.  Locality  not  a  consideration. 
Address  R.  E.  G.,  care  of  Charities. 


THE  DO  YE  THE  NEXTE  THYNGE  SOCIETY. 
•  II 8  Le  Roy  street  offers  their  rooms  at  ihe 
address  given  for  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  perhaps  October  for  use  by  a 
settlement  or  a  similar  purpose  to  any  social  workers 
who,  in  addition  to  the  work  they  would  start  will 
undertake  to  carry  on  the  classes  now  conducted  by 
the  Society.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Boardman,  72  West  45ih  street. 


THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  assistance  in  the  f  Ilowing  cases  of 
need: 

For  $100  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  widow  with  four 
children,  only  one  of  whom  is  of  working  age.  The 
woman  has  undergone  a  serious  operation  and  is 
about  to  undergo  another,  which,  it  is  thought,  will 
restore  her  to  health.  She  is  above  ihe  average  in 
intelligence  and  ability,  and  should  retain  her  home 
and  children 

For  $5  j>er  month  for  eight  months  for  a  German 
widow  with  three  children  under  five  years,  to  tide 
over  a  period  when  a  relief  from  other  sources  is 
withheld. 

The  Society  desires  to  renew  its  appeal  for  assist- 
ance in  the  following  cases  : 

For  $ia  per  month  to  help  support  a  widow  who  is 
in  delicate  heahh  and  has  four  children  and  an  aged 
mother  depending  upon  her. 

For  $10  per  month  for  a  family  consisting  of  the 
mother  and  six  little  children  who  have  been  deserted 
by  the  father.  The  mother  is  employed^  in  a  laundry 
where  she  cannot  earn  enough  to  support  herself  and 
children,  from  whom  she  does  not  want  to  part. 

For  $8  per  month  to  enable  a  widow  whose  earnings 
at  day's  work  are  too  small  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  her  six  children,  but  who  docs  not  want  to 
break  up  her  home. 

For  $8  per  month  for  a  widow  wiih  four  children 
under  ten  years.  The  mother  is  employed  in  a  tobacco 
factory,  but  her  earnings  are  small  and  not  sufficient 
to  cover  their  needs. 

For  $7  so  per  month  to  pav  rent  for  an  Italian 
family,  consisting  of  a  mother,  her  father  And  invalid 
mother,  and  five  children  under  nine  years  of  age. 
The  children's  father  is  serving  a  ten  years'  sentence. 
The  combined  earnings  of  the  woman  and  her  father 
are  barely  adeauate  to  supply  the  food  and  fuel. 

Any  money  for  this  case  sent  to  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  105  East  aad  Street,  will  be  duly  and 
publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  many  thanks  receipt 
of  the  following  contributions  in  response  to  recent 
appeals : 

•^C.  H.  M."  and  H    B.  Hollins.  $50  each;    Horace 

"    "        '  'H.  S.  C,'$2o;    '*$." 

and 

and 


Waters.  $38  ;    "  H.  S  ,"  $10 ;    *'  H.  V.  C  ,"  $20 ; 
f  II :  "  H.  L  T,  '  Wilhelroina  Van  Bach,  'IL-K..' 


**K.  J.,"  tio  each:    '•  X    Y.  Z.,'    "  F.  E.  E.."    and 
**  A.  L   B.,    $s  each  ;  **  Two  Boys."  $1.55. 

♦E  F.  C.  P., '$50;  **L.  R  ,"  H.  D.  Meyer, and  S.  R. 
Callaway.  $35  each;  Horace  Waters.  $30-  "S,**  Miss 
I.  B.  Carleton.and  "  Moniclair."  $is  each-  **  J.  L   E^" 
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NEW  YORK.    APRIL  12,^  1902. 


The  first  Cuban  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  continued 
for  five  days,  the  last  two  being 
given  to  all-day  excursions  to  insti- 
tutions for  children  at  a  distance 
from  Havana-  In  the  size  of  its 
membership  and  attendance  at  the 
general  meetings  and  in  the  quality 
of  its  papers  and  discussions  the 
Conference  must  actually  be  com- 
pared, surprising  as  this  seems,  with 
the  National  Conference  rather  than 
with  the  average  state  conference  in 
American  states. 

The  paid  membership,  with  a  fee 
of  $2,  exceeds  one  thousand.  The 
volume  of  proceedings,  which  will 
probably  be  published  at  first  in 
Spanish  only,  will  include  only 
written  addresses^  as  there  was  no 
attempt  to  make  a  stenographic  re- 
\y^Tt  of  extemporaneous  speeches 
and  informal  discussion. 

This  is  unfortunate,  since  at  least 
one  of  the  sessions  of  the  children's 
section  wcnild  be  well  worthy  of  per- 


manent record.  It  would  also  be  of 
historical  interest,  as  the  immediate 
•subject  with  which  it  started  was  the 
Tourno,  or  turn-cradle  of  the  well- 
endowed  Casa  de  Beneficencia, 
through  which  foundlings  are  re- 
ceived. This  method  of  insuring  se- 
crecy of  parentage  is  already  to 
some  extent  giving  way  to  the  more 
sensible  plan  of  an  interview  at  the 
office  between  the  mother  and  one  of 
^he  sisters  in  charge  of  the  asylum, 
although  even  yet  the  asylum  does 
not  in  any  case  permit  the  mother 
to  remain  and  care  for  her  child. 

In  the  section  on  care  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes  after  an  ex- 
position by  Miss  Rfchmond  of  the 
idea  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  there  was  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  in  Havana  it 
would  be  better  to  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  society  or  the  re- 
organization of  an  old  one  such  as 
the  society  of  the  Domiciliaria,  one 
of  whose  objects  has  always  been 
providing  assistance  at  home. 
Later  investigation  fully  satisfies 
the  writer  that  however  much  in 
general  principles  the  reform  of 
an  old  society  may  be  preferred  to 
the  founding  of  a  new  one,  the  ad- 
vantages of  charity  organization  for 
Havana  are  not  likely  to  be  secured 
by  the  former  method.  The  Domi- 
ciliaria has  a  school  or  convent  for 
girls,  some  eighty  of  whom  are  en- 
tirely cared  for,  while  nearly  as 
many  more  come  for  instruction  in  a 
day  school.  Some  little  assisance  is 
given  to  the  families  of  these  girls, 
and  possibly  to  others,  by  the  Society, 
but  the  estimable  ladies  who  consti- 
tute its  junta  or  board  of  directors, 
and  the  sisters  of  charity,  who  are 
responsible  for  its  internal  affairs, 
are  no  tnore  %|J^'ed^9C?^^^"^^  ^'^^ 
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functions  of  a  charity  organization 
society  than  is  the  New  York  House 
of  Refuge  to  revert  to  a  society  for 
the  suppression  of  pauperism — the 
agency  from  which  it  sprang. 

The  section  on  dispensaries  had 
active  discussions  on  various  subjects 
within  its  field,  including  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  and  espe- 
cially its  treatment  at  home.  There 
is  already  a  special  dispensary  for 
this  purpose,  and  one  of  its  pressing 
problems  is  how  to  provide  suffi- 
cient good  nourishment  for  pa- 
tients under  treatment.  Havana 
also  has  a  society  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis,  of  which  Dr.  Mar- 
tinez, chairman  of  this  section,  is 
secretary. 


Mr.  Bustamante,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  is  a  member 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Charities  of 
the  Island  and  a  prominent  attor- 
ney of  the  city.  He  delivered  two 
eloquent  addresses — at  the  opening 
and  the  close  of  the  Conference — 
and  many  other  Cubans  gave  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  they  had  grasped 
the  central  idea  of  modern  charity, 
and  had  the  power  of  appealing 
effectively  to  the  sentiments  of  their 
hearers.  Among  the  hard  workers 
for  the  success  of  the  Conference, 
while  several  might  appropriately 
receive  special  mention,  it  will  not 
be  invidious  to  name  only  Mr.  Ber- 
riz,  the  modest  merchant  of  Havana, 
who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  in  whose  home 
its  numerous  and  protracted  ses- 
sions were  held. 

Miss  Grace  W.  Minns,  who  took 
the  initiative  and  attended  to  the 
details  no  less  than  to  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  entire  Conference, 
would  feel  much  aggrieved  if  any 
adequate  estimate  were  to  be  added 


of  her  part  in  this  remarkable  Con- 
ference lest  this  should. seem  to  de- 
tract from  the  credit  due  the  Cubans 
themselves,  and  it  is  true  that  to  the 
Cubans  after  all  rather  than  to  the 
energetic  work  of  Miss  Minns,  or 
to  the  loyal  and  efficient  support  of 
Major  J.  R.  Kean,  superintendent  of 
the  Department  of  Charities  and  of 
the  military  government,  or  to  the 
contributions  of  the  American  dele- 
gates the  unexpected  dimensions  and 
the  high  character  of  the  Conference 
is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  representative  American 
visitors  may  make  arrangements  to 
attend  the  next  conference  in  1903, 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


»  » 
» 


A  special  commission,  which  is 
giving  attention  to  the  county  insti- 
tutions of  Cook  County  at  Dunning, 
111.,  is  making  some  important 
changes  in  the  plan  of  administra- 
tion. Heretofore  the  management 
has  been  immediately  in  the  hands 
of  a  general  superintendent  who  had 
control  of  all  departments.  The 
medical  service,  with  the  staff  of 
physicians,  the  nurses  and  attend- 
ants, and  all  who  were  entrusted  di- 
rectly with  the  care  of  the  insane  and 
sick,  was  under  the  direction  of  this 
superintendent  who  is  himself  not  a 
physician. 

After  careful  inquiry,  the  com- 
niission  found  itself  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  the  medical  side  of  the 
service  was  improperly  subordinated, 
and  recommended  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  medical  from  thfe  purely 
administrative  departments.  It 
further  recommended  that  the  medi- 
cal department,  including  nursing 
and  attendance  upon  the  insane  and 
sick,  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  physi- 
cian to  be  known  as  the  Medical  DJ- 
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rector.  It  is  believed  that  the  ad- 
ministrative duties  of  a  group  of  in- 
stitutions containing  some  3,000 
patients  will  prove  ample  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  the  time 
of  the  general  superintendent. 

Co-operation  remarks  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  open  to  the  criticism 
that  it  places  two  men  with  approxi- 
mately equal  authority  at  the  head  of 
the  same  institution.  An  attempt  is 
to  be  made  in  this  instance  to  draw 
so  distinct  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  duties  of  the  two  officers 
as  to  make  it  comparatively  easy  to 
prevent  a  conflict  of  authorities. 


* 


A  bill  providing  for  a  juvenile 
court  and  probation  officers  for  the 
city  of  Baltimore  was  passed  by  the 
recent  Legislature.  The  probation 
officers  are  to  be  paid  by  private 
charitable  societies  and  individuals. 
The  presiding  judge,  to  be  known  as 
the  magistrate  for  juvenile  causes, 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  will  receive  a  salary  of  $2,100 
a  year,  paid  by  the  city.  He  will 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
cases  of  trial  or  of  commitment  to 
any  reformatory  or  any  other  insti- 
tution, of  all  minors  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This  bill  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  the  Henry  Watson  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  and  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor. 

* 

The  second  of  the  municipal  bath- 
houses established  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Henry  Walters  of 
Baltimore  was  opened  on  April  i. 
These  bath-houses  are  supported  by 
city  appropriations  and  the  fees  of 
the  patrons.  The  one  just  o[)ened  is 
equipped  with  twenty-six  shower 
baths  and  two  tub  baths,  and  is  di- 


vided into  two  departments,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women.  The  ser- 
vice is  not  free,  a  small  fee  being 
charged  for  towels  and  soap,  three 
cents  for  adults  and  one  cent  for 
children  under  fifteen.  On  the  lower 
floor  of  the  house  there  is  a  laundry 
equipped  with  double  washtubs,  a 
large  steam  drying  room  with  iron- 
ing boards  and  all  other  necessary 
appliances.  The  bath-house  is  lo- 
cated in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Baltimore,  among  a  population  who 
are  chiefly  independent  laboring  peo- 
ple. The  bath-house  first  established 
is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city 
where  the  people  are  chiefly  Russian 
and  Polish  Hebrew  immigrants.  Its 
success  has  been  remarkable. 

*  ♦ 

* 

An  address  on  the  subject  "Tene- 
ment-house Legislation :  Reasons  for 
It;  Its  Proper  Limitations/'  was 
made  by  •the  Hon.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  commissioner  of  the  Tene- 
ment-house Department  of  New 
York  City,  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  which  met  in  Philadelphia, 
April  4.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  -de 
Forest  said : 

*There  is  something  for  almost 
every  one  here  to  do.  Let  none  of 
you  suppose  that  your  cities,  however 
small,  will  remain  free  from  the 
evils  of  the  tenement-house,  which 
in  larger  cities  has  necessarily 
evolved  in  self-protection  tenement- 
house  regulation.  The  tenement  is 
here  in  America  to  stay  and  to  in- 
crease. You  of  the  smaller  cities 
need  not  go  through  the  bitter  ex- 
perience w  hich  has  taught  New  York 
and  other  cities  their  lesson.  You 
can  spare  yourself  the  cost.  You  can. 
by  timely  regulation,"  prevent  your 
cities  from  crystallizing  unsanitary 
conditions    into    brick    P^KwprtftT, 
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which  cannot  be  bettered  except  at 
cost  to  you  or  them.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  for  a  moment  as  recom- 
mending the  adoption  in  every  city 
of  the  New  York  law.  It  was  framed 
to  meet  the  special  conditions  there 
existing.  The  remedy  should  be  no 
greater  than  the  expected  disease 
warrants.  A  few  elementary  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  court  areas, 
vacant  spaces,  and  the  like,  AND 
(and  I  spell  the  "and"  with  large 
capitals)  regular  and  official  inspec- 
tion to  make  certain  that  .these  sim- 
ple regulations  are  followed  in  con- 
struction, and  that  ordinary  sanitary 
rules  are  complied  with  in  main- 
tenance, will  suffice,  if  there  always 
be  a  keen  eye  to  look  some  years 
ahead,  to  meet  future  needs  before 
they  make  themselves  unpleasantly 
manifest  in  your  own  surroundings, 
and. before  conditions  are  created,  as 
in  New  York,  which  cannot  be 
changed  except  at  great  cost  to  own 
ers  and  to  the  municipality." 

The  corps  of  physicians  who  work 
each  summer  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ment districts  on  the  lower  East 
^ide  of  New  York  City,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  will  start  in  their  work  in 
the  middle  of  June,  two.  weeks 
earlier  than  usual,  this  year.  It  is 
thought  that  by  looking  after  the 
condition  of  the  tenements  before 
the  hot  weather  really  sets  in  the 
death  rate  among  poor  children  may 
be  kept  down.  Last  year  1,800  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age  died  of 
diarrhoeal  diseases  during  July. 
During  the  same  month  nearly 
1,000  persons  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  extreme  heat.  Only  210  chil- 
dren under  five  years  old  died  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month,  June. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Health 


sent  out  forty-two  physicians  in  the 
summer  squad.  Commissioner  Led- 
erle  is  confident  that  he  can  employ 
a  larger  number  for  $10,000,  which 
is  the  sum  annually  set  aside  for  this 
work,  but  he  will  ask  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  an 
additional  sum  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  work  on  a  larger  scale. 

m 
The  statement  in  Charities  for 
March  15  to  the  effect  that  the 
petitioners  for  the  appointment  of 
a  tenement-house  commission  for 
Boston  had  been  permitted  to  with- 
draw their  petition  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  was  an  error.  No  hearing 
was  given  on  this  bill  until  Wednes- 
day, March  26.  At  this  hearing  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mayor  Collins, 
giving  his  approval  of  the  measure. 
The  bill  simply  authorizes  the  Bos- 
ton City  Council  to  make  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,000  for  the  expenses 
of  the  investigating  commission,  for 
without  a  special  act  no  direct  ap- 
propriation of  money  can  be  made 
by  the  City  Council  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Buf- 
falo have  voted  an  appropriation 
which,  if  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Councilmen,  will  insure  four  munic- 
ipal playgrounds  during  the  coming 
summer  instead  of  one  as  last  year. 
The  Terrace  playground,  which  was 
equipped  last  year,  is  to  receive  $;^o 
for  maintenance,  and  $2,500  is 
set  aside  for  each  of  three  other 
playgrounds,  all  of  generous  dimen- 
sions on  land  now  owned  by  the  city. 
This  action  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  energetic  and  intelligent  work 
of  Mr.  Melvin  P.  Porter,  represent- 
ing the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  the  Society  for  BeautifY5 
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ing  Buffalo.  He  was  advised  not 
'to  try  for  more  than  two  play- 
grounds this  summer  in  view  of  the 
strong  demand  for  municipal  econ- 
omy, but  he  Ms  successfully  carried 
appropriations  for  four. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  Buffalo 
which  has  been  entirely  in  tjrpe  for 
some  time  is  being  delayed  in  its 
publication  by  a  strike  in  the  press- 


room. 


»  » 
» 


A  course  of  study  in  philanthrop- 
ic work  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Young  People's  Society  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Evans-Carringfton,  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
that  city,  assisted  by  Dr.  L^caster 
and  Dr.  Urdahl  of  Colorado 
College,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Hastings. 
It  is  purposed  to  study  rather  than 
merely  to  read  the  literature  of 
modern  philanthropy.  The  first 
course  of  reading  will  cover  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  methods  of 
treatment,  supplemented  by  lectures 
on  the  important  subdivisions  of  the 
topic. 


The  fourth  of  the  series  of 
monthly  conferences  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  will  convene  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building.  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  at  11 
A.  M.  The  following  addresses  will 
be  delivered:  'Trade  Schools  for 
Girls/'  by  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck 
Woolman;  **School  of  Applied  De- 
sign for  Women/'  by  Mrs.  Sanford 
Bissell;  and  "How  Pascal  Institute 
Develops  Xeedlewomen  and  Dress- 


makers," by  Miss  Margaret  Pascal. 
The  public  are  cordially  invited.  No 
tickets  required 

♦ 
The  project  to  establish  a  public 
bath-house  in  Orange,  X.  J.,  has  been 
fairly  launched.  A  lot  on  which  to 
build  the  structure  has  been  secured, 
and  pledges  amounting  to  more  than 
$7,000  have  been  made.  Incorpora- 
tion papers  for  the  association  hav- 
ing the  matter^  in  charge  have  been 
received,  and  an  organization  per- 
fected, of  which  Mrs.  Charles  Hath- 
away is  president,  and  the  Rev. 
Walter  Reid  Htmt,  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  is  secretary. 
The  bath  is  not  intended  to  be  free, 
but  the  charges  will  be  such  as  to 
place  the  bath  within  the  reach  of 
those  in  the  most  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  there  will  probably  be 
a  different  scale  of  charges  on  vari- 
ous days  of  the  week. 

* 
In  response  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Conference 
of  Charities,  held  in  Trenton  in 
January,  requesting  that  the  public 
libraries  of  the  state  devote  alcoves 
to  the  literature  of  philanthropy,  the 
Free  Library  of  OrangeT  N.  J.,  has 
set  aside  a  collection  of  books  for 
this  purpose,  and  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  volumes 
which  will  be  specially  helpful  to 
those  interested  in  charitable  work. 
A  list  of  such  books  was  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  library  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  McDougall.  secretary  of  the 
Orange  Bureau  of  Associated  Char- 
ities. 

* 
A  course  of  four  lectures  was 
given  at  Purdue  University  on  so- 
ciological problems  by  Mr.  Amos 
W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Board  of  State  Charities,   April    i 
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and  2.  The  subjects  were  respect- 
ively: **The  Reformatory  Idea  in 
Indiana;"  **Child  Saving;"  "Public 
Outdoor  Relief,"  and  "Notable 
Factors  in  Social  Degeneracy." 

Mayor  Low  after  a  public  hearing 
on  April  lo,  announced  his  approval 
of  the  excellent  Children's  Court  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature. 

♦ 
The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $50,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  sana- 
torium for  consumptives. 

♦ 
For  the  erection  of  a  deaconesses' 
Home  for  St.  George's  Parish,  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  given 
$60,000.  The  house  will  occupy  the 
premises  Nos.  208  and  210  East 
Sixteenth  Street. 

Though  the  plan  to  continue  the 
day  nursery  in  the  building  tem- 
porarily occupied  by  the  Virginia 
Day  Nursery  at  293  Third  Street, 
to  which  project  reference  was  made 
in  Charities  for  March  15,  was  un- 
successful, it  is  still  planned  to  start 
a  day  nursery  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  funds  for  this  purpose  are  so- 
licited. Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  C.  W.  Watson,  the  Osborne, 
Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
McDougall  as  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Orange  Bureau  of  Associated 
Charities  has  been  accepted,  and  he 
will  become  general  secretary  of  the 
Newark  Bureau  of  Associated  jChar- 
ities.  Mr.  McDougall  went  to 
Orange  eight  years  ago  from  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  held  the  position  of  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Charities.     He  has  taken  an  active 


part  in  all  the  philanthropic  and 
charitable  work  of  the  Oranges,  and 
his  resignation  was  received  with  re- 
gret by  the  Society  which  he  has 
served  so  acceptably.  He  will  as- 
sume his  new  duties  on  September 
I,  or  sooner. 

♦ 
The  Seventh  District  Committ^ 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  New  York  City  is  confronted 
with  the  very  serious  problem  pre- 
sented below,  upon  which  they 
would  be  glad  of  suggestions: 

THK    RECORD. 

Mrs.  Mary  Blank,  wiih  ber  child,  was 
admiued  to  the  city  asylum  on  RandalKs 
Island,  August  14,  1899,  from  the  Work- 
house. Term  six  months,  for  disorderly 
conduct  '  Discharged  February  13,  1900. 
Mary  readmitted  with  child  July  18,  1900, 
from  Workhouse.  Term  six  months  for  dis- 
orderly conduct.  Discharged  September  13 
1900.  Readmitted  December  12,  1900,  dis- 
charged January  15,1901.  Readmitted  with 
her  child  August  24,  1901,  from  Workhouse, 
term  six  months,  for  disorderly  conduct. 
Discharged  December  2,  1901.  Readmitted 
with  her  child  December  9,  1901,  from  Work- 
house.    Discharged  February  19.  1902. 

The  man  of  this  family  also 
drinks  and  during  the  woman's  suc- 
cessive stays  on  "The  Island"  the 
home  has  been  broken  up,  three  of 
the  children  being  placed  in  institu- 
tions, almost  wholly  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense. The  man  stays  in  a  fur- 
nished-room house,  and  is  gradually 
losing  every  grain  of  ambition,  en- 
ergy, and  decency.  Each  time  the 
woman  has  come  out  from  imprison- 
ment the  home  has  been  started  up 
after  a  fashion  and  another  child 
has  been  bom.  Through  her  pas- 
sion for  drink  the  woman  is  now  al- 
most blind,  and  is  utterly  unable  to 
care  for  her  sixteen  months  old 
baby.  She  refuses  to  leave  her 
home,  which  her  husband  is  able  to 
support  in  a  miserable  way. 

The  baby  can  be  taken  away,  but 
what  of  the  mother?  Though  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  she  is  too 
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old  for  any  reformatory.  There 
seems  to  be  no  legal  way  of  retain- 
ing her  in  any  other  institution  in- 
definitely. Must  the  poor  woman 
then  continue  to  stiunble  in  and  out 
of  the  workhouse  on  these  short, 
useless  terms  ?  Must  we  then  allow 
child  after  child  to  be  bom  of  such 
parents,  sure  to  be  maimed,  or  crip- 
pled, or  diseased,  and  then  ask  the 
taxpayers  to  support  them  through 
life? 

It  is  desired  to  procure  the  twen- 
ty-four numbers,  comprising  Vol- 
umes I  and  II,  of  the  JuvenUe  Rec- 
ord in  order  to  complete  the  file  of 
this  paper  for  the  libraryof  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  New 
York  City.  Any  reader  of  Chari- 
ties who  does  not  desire  to  preserve 
them  for  his  own  use  will  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  them  to  the  Libra- 
rian of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street. 


nClHf  APPfNNTMENTS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OT 
PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 


Dr.  Wolfram  E.  Dreyfus  has 
been  appointed  chemist  in  charge  of 
the  general  drug  department  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  of 
New  York  City  in  place  of  Dr. 
Rice,  deceased,  May,  1901.  Dr. 
Dreyfus  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  Munich  as  a  chemist  in 
1899.  Besides  being  -an  expert  in 
qualitative  chemical  analysis,  he  has 
had  sixteen  years'  practical  expe- 
rience as  a  pharmacist.  For  two 
years  he  has  been  an  assistant  in  the 
chemical  department  of  Columbia 
University. 

Miss  Jane  M.  Pindell,  second 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  New 
York    City    Training    School    for 


Nurses,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  connected  with  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital,  Blackweirs  Island. 
Until  about  a  year  ago  the  hospital 
was  under  a  medical  superintendent 
who  was  also  superintendent  of  the 
Training  School.  The  Training 
School  is  now  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  its  own  superintendent. 

A  Board  of  Managers  for  the 
Metropolitan  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  to  assist  the  Department  in 
developing  and  extending  the  work 
of  the  sc1kk)1  as  is  done  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  City  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner.  The 
Board  will  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, the  term  of  one  member  expir- 
ing each  year.  Five  of  the  members 
have  been  appointed,  viz.,  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Draper,  Mrs.  John  W.  Bran- 
nan,  Miss  Eunice  Ives,  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler N.  Warren,  Mi's.  Harold  de 
Raasloff. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Seehusen,  13  Roe 
Street,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Outdoor  Poor  for  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Kenny,  Sr.,  removed. 
This  position  is  in  the  exempt  class. 


MARYUND'S  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  UW. 


The  School  Attendance  Bill, 
passed  by  the  Maryland  Legislature 
at  its  recent  session,  requires  that 
every  child  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twelve  shall  attend  some 
day  school  regularly  during  the  en- 
tire period  the  public  day  schools 
are  in  session.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  who 
are  not  lawfully  employed  at  home 
or  elsewhere,  are  also  obliged  to  at- 
tend school. 
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Attendance  officers,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 
have  the  power  to  arrest,  without 
warrant,  any  child  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  sixteen  who  is  a  truant 
from  school,  or  who  fails  to  attend 
school  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Parental  schools 
for  the  care  of  truants  may  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  but  no  child 
convicted  of  crime  or  any  offence 
other  than  truancy  shall  be  com*, 
mitted  to  such  a  school. 

The  bill  further  enacts  that  the 
police  commissioners  of  Baltimore 
City  shall  make  a  census  of  the 
name,  age,  color,  and  sex  of  every 
person  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  parents,  guardian,  or 
employer  of  such  children.  This  in- 
formation is  to  be  furnished  to  the 
school  commissioners. 

The  labor  features  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide that  no  proprietor  of  a  mill  or 
factory  shall  employ  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  he  pro- 
cures and  keeps  on  file  and  accessi- 
ble to  the  attendance  officers  "a  cer- 
tificate from  the  principal  or  head 
teacher  of  the  school  last  attended 
by  such  child,  stating  that  such  child 
is  over  twelve  years  of  age.  A  like 
certificate  must  be  had  from  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian.  No  children  over 
twelve  or  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  employed  unless  they 
are  able  to  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  provided  a  public 
evening  school  is  maintained  in  the 
place  where  such  children  reside.  It 
is  tlie  duty  of  attendance  officers 
once  or  more  frequently  in  every 
year  to  examine  into  the  situation  of 
the  children  employed  in  the  mills 
and   factories. 


All  children  whose  physical  or 
mental  condition  render  it  inexpe- 
dient for  them^  to  go  to  school  are 
exempted  frorn  attendance.  Penal- 
ties are  attached  to  the  bill  for  non- 
observance  of  its  requirements  by 
parents,  guardians,  and  employers. 
The  bill  applies  to  Baltimore  City 
and  Alleghany  County. 

The  effort  to  obtain  a  compulsory 
school  law  for  Maryland  was  initiated 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Baltimore  in  the  winter  of  1899. 
The  work  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Arundell  Good  Government 
Club  of  Baltimore,  through  whose 
efforts  the  bill  was  passed,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  committee  of  leading 
citizens.      

C.  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOt  MARCH. 


The  work  of  the  various  district 
committees  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  during  the  month  of 
March  shows  a  considerable  de- 
crease from  that  of  the  preceding 
month.  On  February  i  the  number 
of  families  under  the  care  of  the 
eleven  district  committees  was  1,351, 
and  336  new  families  were  received 
during  the  month.  For  March  the 
figures  were  1,504 -and  173,  respec- 
tively, showing  a  falling  off  of 
about  one-half  in  the  number  of  new 
cases  received.  The  total  nvunber 
of  cases  in  office  during  February 
was  1,818,  during  March  1772.  In 
February  273  cases  were  closed,  in 
March  397.  The  amount  expended 
during  March  by  the  agents  of  the 
Society,  as  intermediaries,  including 
the  Investigating  Department,  the 
Application  Bureau,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dependent  Children,  was 
$2,107.18,  while  for  the  preceding 
month  the  amount  so  expended  was 
$6,375.53.  Of  the  latter  sum  $4,- 
995.28  was  from  a  special  fund  of 
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$10,000  contributed  by  Mr.  James 
R.  Keene  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
needy  families  and  preventing  added 
suffering  during  the  inclement  weath- 
er of  February.  Of  the  sum  expended 
in  March  $628.65  ^^^  from  the 
same  fund.  The  balance,.  $1,478.53, 
was  secured  from  the  ordinary 
sources — churches,  charitable  so- 
cieties, and  private  individuals. 
The  number  of  cases  treated  by  ad- 
vice and  direction  only  shows  an  ad- 
vance over  February,  the  figures  be- 
ing 503  for  March  and  471  for  Feb- 
ruary. In  the  number  of  families 
for  whom  relief  was  procured  from 
churches,  societies,  and  individuals, 
the  showing  is  greater  for  February 
than  for  March,  though  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  families  under, 
treatment  perhaps  not  more  gratify- 
ing. In  February  the  number  so  re- 
lieved was  854,  and  in  March  745. 
Forty-nine  women  were  supplied 
with  work  in  the  Workrooms  and 
58  with  work  in  the  Laundry  during 
February;  during  March  the  num- 
bers were  35  and  37,  respectively. 
The  men  given  work  in  the  Wood- 
yard  during  March  number  242; 
during  February,  188.  The  record 
of  the  month  seems  to  show  that 
w^ith  the  advent  of  warmer  weather 
and  better  opportunities  for  wage- 
earners  the  necessity  for  charitable 
relief  is  correspondingly  diminished. 
The  Committee  on  Dependent 
Children  had  under  treatment  on 
March  i,  67  families,  includ'ng  r*) 
who  had  previously  been  in  the  care 
of  the  Committee.  During  the 
month  the  Committee  received  58 
others,  referred  22  to  the  district 
committers  for  treatment,  and 
closed  the  treatment  of  45,  leav- 
ing the  number  in  charge  at 
the  end  of  the  month  58.  The  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  prevent  commit- 
ment of  67  children  from  25  fam- 


ilies. The  visitors  made  504  visits 
to  or  in  behalf  of  cases;  38  cases 
were  treated  by  advice  and  direction 
only. 

The  new  families  recorded  in  the 
Registration  Bureau  during  March 
numbered  526.  The  records  of 
families  who  had  previously  been 
under  the  care  of  the  Society  num- 
bered 293.  The  Bureau  made  406 
initial  investigations,  2,000  visits 
to  or  in  behalf  of  cases,  1 1 1  verbal 
reports,  535  written  reports,  and  an- 
swered 381  requests  for  infoj-ma- 
tion. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
t)f  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  there 
were  during  the  month  under  re- 
view. 1,471  calls  from  applicants, 
240  from  consultatives,  and  966 
from  persons  under  the  care  of  the 
Bureau.  During  the  preceding 
month  the  numbers  were,  respec- 
tively, 1 86 1,  236,  and  1,230.  The 
persons  advised  and  directed  only 
during  March  numbered  505,  in 
February  the  number  was  631.  The 
number  of  homeless  persons  cared 
for  during  March  was  270,  of  whom 
39  were  women.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  were  referred  to  the  Municipal 
Lodging-house  and  59  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities. 
Woodyard  tickets  were  given  to  83 
different  men  who  were  provided  in 
the  aggregate  with  work  at  the 
Woodyard  199  times.  These  fig- 
ures, in  most  instances,  show  a  de- 
crease from  those  of  February, 
which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows:  Homeless  persons  cared 
for,  289,  of  whom  57  were  women; 
referred  to  Municipal  Lodging- 
house,  336:  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  70;  197  Woodyard 
tickets  were  distributed  to  105  dif- 
ferent men. 
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CONTENTS  of  individuals,  but  will  classify  the 

results  of  the  several  groups,  such  as 

^l^r-l"^'*"**^''^  "^"^^^"^  '"  ^^  ^'P^blic  charities"  and  ^'private  char- 

^"7  V  p ^"  JtiesV'  under  "secretaries,"  "superin- 

Bv  Virginia  Potter.  4.      j      .    >i      a       ^  »»      «    •    f        )> 

SummerSchool:  Program  nfth  Session.  359  Pendents,  matrons,  visitors, 

Mendicaiicy  Notes 362  '^teachers,     *  nurses,     etc.     The  an- 

The  National  Conference 364  swers  received  from  individuals  will 

Comptroller  Grout  on  City  Aid .364  be  considered  Strictly  confidential. 

Estimates,  Health  and  Charities  De-  Blanks  will  be  sent  to  all  associa- 

partments 365  tions  similar  to  those  enclosed ;  the 

Personal    Experiences    with    Tuber-  -yank  for  associations"  and  the  one 

^  ''''^^'^ • ;•••••„ 365  for  "domestic  servants"  to  be  filled 

The  Hartley  House  Cook  Book 372  •     t  ,  -c  t^  • 

in  by  a  member  or  oflficer.     It  is  re- 

'  quested  that  the  classes  of  workers, 

'  added   to,   to   suit   the   division   of 

BY  VIRGINIA  poi-TER.  work  of  youc  society.     Two  "indi- 

^,      -  —;    T    T-  ^  1  vidual  blanks"  are  also  enclosed,  to 

The  first  week  in  February  the  ^  fi^^j  ^^^  ^     ^hose  receiving  sal- 
following  letter  was  sent  from  the  ^,5^3^  ^^^    ^  domestic  servants. 
Alliance  Employment  Bureau  to  four         ^fter  ascertaining  the  number  of 
hundred  philanthropic  societies:  salaried  workers- retained  by  you,  we 

Dear  Sir:  The  directors  of  the  will,    with    your    permission,    send 

Alliance    Employment    Bureau,  are  blanks  for  each  person.    If  the  work 

desirous  of  ascertaining  the  salaries  of  your  society  is  divided  into  defin- 

paid  the  various  classes  of  workers  ite  sections  or  branches,  we  will  send 

employed  by  associations  engaged  in  the   '^individual  blanks"   in   lots  to 

philanthropic   work   in   New   York  each  branch  specified  by  you,  if  by 

City.  so  doing  we  can  simplify  your  labor 

They  believe  that  such  informa-  in  this  behalf, 
tion  would  not  only  be  of  value  to  Very  truly  yours, 

their  Bureau,  when  filling  positions,  Virginia  Potter,  President, 

but  also  would  be  of  interest  to  all  Margaret  H.  Parsons,  Secy, 

philanthropic  societies. 

The   report   of   the   investigation         On  the  return  of  the  **blank  for  as-, 

will  give  no  names  of  societies  nor  sociations,"  referred  to  in^  the  above 
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letter  which  requested  the  num- 
ber of  salaried  workers,  a  second  set 
of  blanks  was  sent  to  be  distributed 
among  workers  as  reported  in  the 
first  blank. 

The  directors  of  the  Bureau  in- 
tend that  the  report,  when  issued, 
shall  not  only  include  a  statement  as 
to  present  rates  of  payment,  degree 
of  experience,  and  preparation  for 
work,  but  that  it  will  also  submit,  for 
the  various  classes  of  experienced 
workers,  a  standard  rate  of  payment 
fop  each  class.  It  is  fully  recognized 
that  there  are  many  societies  whose 
inadequate  endowment  prevents  pay- 
ment of  salaries  equivalent  to 
what  the  directors  of  these  societies 
would  recognize  as  a  fair  wage. 
However,  a  common  knowledge  of 
the  rates  that  are  being  paid  and  a 
general  agreement  as  to  what  a 
standard  rate  should  be,  would,  it  is 
hoped,  tend  to  bring  about  a  rate 
more  nearly  normal.  The  fixing  of 
a  standard  rate,  if  wisely  done, 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  helpful  to 
directors  and  workers  alike  when 
entering  into  an  engagement,  even 
if  the  rate  were  modified. 

The  Alliance  Employment  Bureau 
is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  make  such 
recommendations,  as  it  represents 
twenty-three  affiliated  societies  all 
engaged  in  one  or  more  lines  of 
philanthropic  work. 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  make 
some  further  explanation  than  was 
made  in  the  letter,  in  regard  to  the 
strictly  confidential  treatment  of  the 
blanks  which  the  circular  letter  guar- 
anteed. When  these  blanks  are  re- 
turned they  are  opened  by  only  one 
person,  the  name  of  the  society  is 
stamped  out  and  an  index  number 
inserted  temporarily  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  check  list.  In  this 
wav  no  member  of  the  Alliance  Em- 


ployment Bureau  will  have  any 
further  informSition  than  that  pub- 
lished in  the  report  for  the  benefit 
of  all  societies. 

The  investigation  has  received  so 
far  the  co-operation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities,  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  and  many  others, 
both  large  and  small.  However,  the 
data  so  far  collected  is  far  from 
sufficient  to  make  up  a  general  state- 
ment. It  is  hoped  that  societies 
struggling  under  the  disadvantage 
of  insufficient  funds  will  reply  to  the 
circular  as  well  as  the  societies  whose 
rate  of  payment  is  fully  com- 
mensurate with  the  services  required. 
The  directors  of  the  Bureau  would 
be  indebted  to  any  society  or  indi- 
vidual, not  having  received  circulars, 
if  they  would  notify  the  Bureau  of 
the  oversight. 

The  National  Hospital  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  which  is  a  sanatorium 
for  consumptives  supported  by  the 
deaconesses  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  directed  from 
Chicago,  is  to  be  reorganized  and 
become  the  property^of  local  Prot- 
estant interests.  The  change  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  advantage  in  cen- 
tralizing the  financial  interests  and 
administration  of  the  institution, 
and  in  making  it  possible  to  provide 
for  a  more  adequate  discrimination 
in  the  admission  of  patients. 

Ik 

The  library  at  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Anamosa,  Iowa,  last  year 
issued  29,246  books  to  a  prison 
population  of  500.  For  several 
years  the  library  was  in  charge  of 
the  young  man  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  murder  at  eleven  years  of 
age  and  has  now  been  paroled  at 
twenty-one. 
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CONDUCTED   BY   THE   CHARITY    ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY 
IN    N£W   YORK   CITY. 


PRELIMINARY    PROGRAM 


JUNE  16  TO  JULY  26,  1902 :  PHILIP  W.  AYRES,  DIRECTOR. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  the  United  Charities  Building,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  at  8.30  o'clock,  six  mornings  in  the  week. 
The  first  half  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  preceding 
day's  work. 


Monday,  June  16 — 8.30  a.  m. 
Preliminary  meeting  for  registra- 
tion. 

10  A.  M.  Visit  to  the  Application 
Bureau,  United  Charities  Building. 

8.15  p.  M.  Social  meeting  in 
the  Library.  Opening  addresses: 
Preparation  for  Social  Service.  The 
Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  Purpose  of  the  School.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  president  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  general  secretary. 

Tuesday,  June  17^— <)  a.  m.  The 
Need  for  Trained  Workers.  Mr. 
Homer  Folks,  commissioner  of 
Charities,  New  York  City. 

10.30  A.  M.  Visit  to  Registration 
Bureau,  United  Charities  Building. 

11.30  A.  M.  Assignment  to  Dis- 
trict Work. 

THE    TREATMENT    OF    NEEDY    FAMI- 
LIES IN  THEIR  HOMES. 

Three  weeks  to  this  topic. 
Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett^  presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Charities 


and  Correction,  Baltimore,  in  charge 
June  18  to  24. 

Wednesday,  June  18 — The  Right 
View  of  the  First  Request  for  Aid. 
Address  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
Organizing    Cfiarity,    Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Strickland,  super- 
intendent of  the  Application  Bureau, 
and  Mrs.  E.  V.  H.  Mansell,  super- 
intendent of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  Laundry,  will  take  part 
in  the  discussion. 

Thursday,  June  ip — The  Uses 
and  Scope  of  Investigation.  Dr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett. 

Visit  to  the  Industrial,  Building 
of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. At  the  Workrooms  for  Un- 
skilled Women,  an  address  by  Miss 
Kate  Bond,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Friday,  June  20 — The  Standard 
of  Living  and  Distribution  of  the 
Family  Income.  Mr.  Philip  W. 
Ayres. 

Mr.  J.  C.  FreehoflF,  will  open  the 

discussion.  (^  r\r\ri\o 
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Saturday,  June  21 — ^Visitation  and 
Inspection  of  Institutions.  Dr. 
Brackett.^ 

Summary  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.  By  members  of  the 
School. 

Monday,  June  23 — The  Uses  and 
Limitations  of  Material  Relief.  Dr. 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  manager  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  New 
York. 

Tuesday,  June  24 — The  Problems 
of  Public  Outdoor  Relief.  Mr. 
Frederic  Almy,  general  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety,  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  manager 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
New  York,  in  charge  June  25  and 
26. 

Wednesday,  June  25 — The  Treat- 
ment of  Families  in  Which  There  is 
Sickness.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  New  York. 

Thursday,  June  26 — Employment 
and  Industrial  Training.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Weller,  general  secre- 
tary the  Associated  Charities,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller  in 
charge  June  2y  and  28. 

Friday,  June  2j — The  Develop- 
ment of  Right  Habits  of  Life 
in  the  Family.  Dr.  David  Blau- 
stein,  superintendent  of  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance,  New  York. 

A  study  of  the  Penny  Provident 
Fund  of  New  York  with  Miss 
Marian  Messemer,  secretary  and 
cashier 

Saturday,  June  28  —  Summary 
and  review  by  members,  of  the 
School 


Miss  Mary  K  Richmond,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charities,  Philadelphia,  in 
charge.  June  30  to  July  3. 

Monday,  June  jo — How  to  Win 
and  How  to  Train  Volunteer  Visi- 
tors.   Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities, Boston,  will  be  present  during 
several  days  of  this  week. 

Tuesday,  July  i — The  Co-opera- 
tion of  Charitable  Societies:  (a) 
In  Dealing  With  Families.  (6)  In 
Civic  and  Legislative  Matters.  The 
Co-operation  of  Churches  with  each 
other  in  Charitable  Work.  Miss 
Mary  L.  Birtwell,  general  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Wednesday,  July  2 — The  Scope 
and  Purpose  of  a  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  Mr.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  president  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,   New  York. 

Thursday,  July  j — The  Financial 
Management  and  Accounts  of  Char- 
itable Agencies  and  Institutions.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, Albany. 

July  4  and  5 — ^Visits  outside  the 
City. 

Summary  and  review  by  members 
of  the  School. 

THE  CARE  OF  DESTITUTE,  NEGLECTED 
AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

Five  days  to  this  topic. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities,  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  Boston, 
in  charge. 


*  This  topic  is  advanced  from  its  regular  place  in  the  program  in  order  10  secure  its 
"■jitmcnr  by  Dr.  Brackett,  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  later  time.  ^-^  ^ 
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Monday,  July  7 — Institutional 
and  Placing-out  Methods  in  Caring 
for  Children.     Mr.  Homer  Folks. 

Tuesday,  July  8 — ^The  Care  of 
Wayward  and  Neglected  Children. 

Wednesday,  July  p — The  Institu- 
tional Care  of  Children.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Kinkead,  Pcekskill, 
N.  Y. 

Thursday,  July  10 — Special  Train- 
ing for  Backward  and  Defective 
Children.  The  Rev.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Friday,  July  11  —  Children's 
Courts  and  Probation  Systems. 
The  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Deuel,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  City  Magis- 
trates, New  York. 

Probation  in  the  Lyman  School. 
Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  Boston. 

MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

Three  days  to  this  topic. 

Dr.  Silas  F.  Hallock,  New 
York,  in  charge. 

Saturday,  July  12 — The  Warfare 
Against  Consumption. 

Monday,  July  14 — Hospitals  and 
Dispensaries.    Dr.  Hallock. 

State  and  Private  Medical  Char- 
ities, Their  Duties  and  Limitations. 

Visits  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary 
and  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Tuesday,  July  15 — ^The  Preven- 
tion of  Unsanitary  Conditions.  A 
discussion  in  which  members  of  the 
Tenement-house  Department  and 
workers  in  the  Settlements  will  take 
part. 

Visits  to  Points  of  Interests  on 
the  East  Side  Under  the  Guidance 
of  Persons  Familiar  with  its  life. 

THE    institutional     CARE     OF 
ADULTS. 

Four  days  to  this  topic. 
Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  Fort 


Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Mr.  James  F. 
Jackson,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
New  York  •  Charity  Organization 
Society,  in  charge. 

Wednesday,  July  16 — Differentia- 
tion of  Agencies  for  the  Care  of  De- 
pendents. Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark^ 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  New  York. 

Thursday,  July  17 — Defectives 
and  Their  Care.  Mr.  Alexander 
Johnson,  superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Youth. 

Friday,  June  18 — Principles  Un- 
derlying the  Problem  of  Crime. 

Saturday,  July  ip — Summary  and  . 
review  by  members  of  the  School. 

NEIGHBORHOOD   IMPROVEMENT. 

Three  days  to  this  topic. 

Mr.  EdwArd  T.  Devine  in 
charge. 

Monday,  July  21 — ^The  Success  of 
the  Settlement  as  a  Means  of  Im- 
proving a  Neighborhood.  .Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Woods,  head-worker  South 
End  House,  Boston.  Visits  to  the 
Settlements. 

Tuesday,  July  22 — Municipal  Ac- 
tion Involving  the  Welfare  of 
Neighborhoods-— Vacation  Schools, 
Playgrounds,  Baths,  Recreation 
Piers. 

Wednesday,  July  23 — The  Hous- 
ing Problem.  Visits  to  improved 
tenements. 

•  Thursday,  July  24 — Reports  from 
members  of  the  School. 

Friday,  July  25 — Coordination  of 
Charities.  (0)  State  Boards  of 
Charity.  (&)  Charity  Organization 
Societies. 

Saturday,  July  26 — Closing  Visits 
and  Reports.^ 

Discussion  with  opportunity  for 
questions  will  follow  eaclv  address.^ 
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Members  of  the  School  are  as^gned 
to  practical  work  in  bamlies  tinder 
the  supervision  of  the  District 
Agents  of  tbc  New  York  Charity 
Organization   Society. 

Reading  of  the  following  books  is 
required   before   registration: 

Amos  G.  Warner,  American  Char- 
ities. Edward  T.  Devine,  Practice 
of  Charity.  The  latest  report  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

Other  reading  recommended : 

Jacob  A.  Riis,  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives;  Children  of  the  Poor. 
Mary  E.  Richmond,  Friendly  Visit- 
ing Among  the  Poor.  Robert  A. 
Woods,  The  City  Wilderness. 

A  registration  fee  of  $io  is  re- 
ceived. Board  can  be  obtained 
fit  rates  varying  from  $7  to  $10  per 
week.  Several  of  those  who  have 
taken  the  course  in  previous  years 
have  found  residence  in  the  Social 
Settlements. 


MENDICANCY  NOTES. 


It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  an- 
nounced the  conviction  of  George 
Gray,  who  simulated  illness  in  the 
street  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
money  from  the  benevolently  dis- 
posed. 

Within  a  month  following  Gray's 
trial  two  imitators  of  his  methods 
have  been  committed  to  the  work- 
house after  a  few  blundering  essays 
to  play  the  part.  The  artistic  qual- 
ity characteristic  of  Gray's  success- 
ful imposture  was  lacking  in  his 
pupils  —  pitiful  unfortunates  dis- 
posed to  imitate  but  unable  to 
achieve. 

'*A  retired  army  officer,  matri- 
monially inclined,"  is  the  description 
in  a  "personal"  advertisement  of 
one  John  R.  Crawford,  a  well- 
known   mendicant,   whose  specialty 


is  the  writing  of  begging  letters  and 
who  has  also  ^fallen"  of  late 

For  some  five  years  prior  to  1898, 
Mr.  C.  based  Ine  appeals  for  aid 
upon  the  sufferings  of  a  mythical 
family  and  upon  his  own  enforced 
service  to  the  state  rendered  in  Sing 
Sing  prison. 

The  Spanish  War  brought  him 
enlarged  opportunities,  and  recently 
he  has  posed  as  a  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine hero  and  annexed  the  prefix 
"captain."  In  the  role  of  a  typhoid- 
wrecked  volunteer  Mr.  C.  proved 
quite  successful  in  reaching  the 
pocketbooks  both  of  New  Yorkers 
and  Syracusans.  Upon  the  testi- 
mony of  his  notebooks  we  find  that 
the  monies  received — euphoniously 
designated  as  ''collected" — ranged 
from  $3  to  $9  per  day.  Even 
though  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
"collecting,"  the  "Captain"  retained 
some  pride  and  invariably  insisted 
upon  having  the  letfer  he  presented 
returned  to  him. 

This  precaution,  together  with 
the  reluctance  of  his  victims  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  police  court  an- 
noyances, contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  "Captain's"  immunity  from 
prosecution. 

Even  .when  an  apparent  oppor- 
tunity arose  to  divert  his  energies 
forcibly  into  other  channels  the  ad- 
venturer fortified  behind  technicali- 
ties, won  a  preliminary  success  and 
retired  in  good  order,  though  with 
the  loss  of  his  baggage. 

After  celebrating  his  victory  the 
"Captain"  resumed  "collecting" 
operations  without  delay  and  was 
again  arrested.  This  time  fortune 
deserted  him  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Workhouse.  J.  F. 


The     Commissioner     of     Public 
Charities  of   New   York   City  has 
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caused  the  transfer  of  nineteen  epi- 
leptics from  the  hospital  on  Black- 
weirs  Island  and  from  the  Kings 
County  Hospital  at  Flatbush  to  the 
Richmond  County  Poor  Farm, 
where  they  will  be  employed  in  out- 
of-door  occupations.  The  farm, 
consisting  of  114  acres,  of  which 
about  75  are  tillable,  will  be  used, 
so  far  as  practicable,  for  supplying 
certain  of  the  vegetables  required 
by  the  institutions  on  Blackwell's 
Island. 

All  the  feeble-minded  children, 
about  90  in  number,  formerly  at  the 
Kings  County  Almhouse,  have  also 
been  transferred  by  order,  of  Com- 
missioner Folks  to  the  institutions 
for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble- 
minded children  on  Randall's  Island, 
and  hereafter  all  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren becoming  city  charges  in  any 
borough  of  the  city  will  be  sent  to 
the  Randall's  Island  institutions. 
The  facilities  for  industrial  train- 
ing and  out-of-door  employment  are 
much  greater  at  Randall's  Island 
than  they  were  at  the  Kings  County 
institutions.  The  latter  have  been 
seriously  overcrowded,  while  the  re- 
cent completion  of  a  new  building  at 
Randall's  Island  leaves  room  for  the 
transfer  of  the  feeble-minded  from 
Kings  County  without  any  serious 
overcrowding. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  has  passed  a  law  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor  to  fifty-eight  hours 
per  week,  a  reduction  which  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Providence  Journal  as 
equivalent  to  an  advance  of  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  in  the  wages  of 
operatives  employed  by  the  day.  It 
is  understood  that  although  the  law 
mentions  only  women  and  minors 
under  sixteen,  it  will  affect  all  who 


work   in  the  establishments   which 
employ  women  and  children. 

Governor  Odell  has  signed  the 
Children's  Court  Bill,  and  it  will 
now  be  the  duty  of  the  Mayor,  ^ 
within  twenty  days,  to  appoint  an 
additional  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Special  sessions.  These  justices 
will  then  assign  either  the  newly  ap- 
pointed judge  or  one  of  the  five  novv 
constituting  the  court  to  preside  over 
the  children's  court. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  the 
justice  so  assigned  will  remain  for 
an  extended  period  or  a  system  of 
rotation  be  established  with  frequent 
changes  is  left  to  the  justices. 

Judge.  Deuel,  president  of  the 
Board  of  City  Magistrates  and 
author  of  the  amendatory  bill  which 
has  just  been  signed,  is  one  of  those 
who  are  under  consideration  for  the 
appointment. 


A  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  ITALIAN  CNE^T. 


Two  feet  ten  inches  by  one  foot 
eight  inches  by  one  foot  six  inches, 
of  black  oak,  iron  bound,  plain  and 
solid.  This  box  has  been  given  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  is  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Would  be  desirable  for  a  wood-box 
in  a  country  house.  It  can  be  seen 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society,  105  East 
Twenty-second  street,  •  between  9 
A.  M.  and  5  p.  M. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advtrtitemunts  mnd&r  this  htad^  tw0  lints  #r  mort 
without  display^  to  cents  a  tins. 
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^OMAN  COLLECTOR  for  an  institution,  with 
a  good  list  of  subscribers,  would  like  to  take 
another  institution   in   connection   with   her 

present  work.    Best  references.    Address  E.  N.,  care 

of  Charities. 


ENGAGEMENT  as  superintendent  of   institution 
desired  by  a  woman  who  has  most  successfully 
filled  such  a  position   for  seven   years.     Good 
salary    expected.      Locality    not    a    consideraiion. 
Address  R.  B.  G.,  care  of  Charities.* |      r^r^r^\r> 
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Governor  Odell  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  of  delegates  to 
represent  the  state  of  New  York  at 
the  atnnual  session  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  in  Detroit 
from  May  28  to  June  3  next:  Wil- 
liam Rhinelander  Stewart,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick V/.  Peterson,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  George  F.  Canfield,  Thomas 
M.  Mulry,  Henry  Rice,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Lowell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  Mc- 
Mahon,  Homer  Folks,  and  Edward 
T.  Devine,  of  New  York  City;  T. 
Guilford  Smith,  Lafayette  L.  Long, 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Almy,  of  Buf- 
falo; Dr.  Max  Lansberg,  of  Roch- 
ester; Mrs.  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden 
of  Syracuse,  and  William  P.  Letch- 
worth  of  Livingston  County. 

Ik 

In  preparation  for  the  National 
Conference,  the  president,  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Nicholson  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Charities,  and  the  general 
secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers  of 


Columbus,  Ohio,  made  a  visit  to 
Detroit  on  April  10,  holding  a  meet- 
ing with  the  leading  ministers  in  the 
morning,  and  representatives  of  the 
women's  clubs  in  the  afternoon. 
They  report  that  Mayor  Maybury  is 
taking  special  and  personal  interest 
in  the  Conference,  and  that  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  local 
committees  warrants  the  prophecy  of 
a  splendid  meeting.  The  C«itral 
Traffic  Association  has  already  con- 
ceded a  one-fare  rate  for  the  round 
trip,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  simi- 
lar associations  in  the  country  will 
do  likewise.  A  preliminary  program 
of  the  Conference  will  be  published 
in  the  May  magazine  number  of 
Charities. 

The  New  York  City  Comptroller 
is  quoted  in  the  dkily  newspapers  as 
having  said  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Elstimate  and  Apportion- 
ment that  it  is  his  intention  to  de- 
mand next  year  that  a  private  char- 
itable institution  receiving  aid  from 
the  city  shall  raise  each  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  simi  it  receives 
from  the  city. 

"I  find,"  says  the  Comptroller, 
"that  the  city  is  to-day  paying  to 
these  institutions  all  the  way  from 
sixty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  their  total 
income,  and  that  part  of  this  public 
money  is  being  used  in  paying  off 
mortgages  on  real  estate.  That  sys- 
tem must  be  stopped  because  it  is  an 
unfair  use  of  public  money." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  Comptroller,  in  his  per- 
fectly accurate,  but  not  exhaustive 
characterization  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, speaks  for  himself  only,  or  for 
the  board  which  under  the  Stranahan 
law  has  full  power  over  such  dis- 
bursement; and  whether  in  making 
this  announcement  he  has  seriously 
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considered  the  obstacles  he  is  likely 
to  encounter. 


0 


The  New  York  feoard  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  has  re- 
ceived a  request  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  Dr.  Ernst  J. 
I^derle,  which  should  have  careful 
consideration.  The  request  is  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1,025,000  to 
be  spent  in  a  complete  rehabilitation 
of  the  hospitals  for  contagious  dis- 
eases on  North  Brother  Island,  and 
in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city. 


«  » 


The  estimates  submitted  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Charities  upon 
which  we  have  previously  made 
some  comment  should  unquestion- 
ably be  accepted  without  reduction. 
The  policy  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  ten  per  cent  horizontal 
reduction  of  salaries  while  it  may 
be  justifiable  in  some  of  the  city  de- 
partments, would  be  entirely  out  of 
the  question  in  the  hospitals,  alms- 
house, and  institutions  for  children 
in  the  Department  of  Charities.  It 
has  long  been  notorious  that  the 
salaries  in  these  institutions  are  too 
low  to  secure  competent  service. 

The  reduction  in  total  salaries  to 
which  we  have  called  attention  with 
approval,  was  effected  not  by  reduc- 
ing the  salaries  of  individuals,  but 
by  abolishing  useless  positions  and  a 
reassignment  of  duties.  The  law 
prescribing  that  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  shall  be  paid  has  been  a 
dead  letter  in  this  department,  al- 
though advances  toward  its  obser- 
vance are  shown  in  the  estimates  re- 
cently submitted,  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  in  total  salaries.  To 
force  economy  to  the  point  of 
actually  reducing  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees in  the  institutions  of  the  de- 
partment would  be  a  very  serious 


error  and  whatever  effect  it  might 
have  upon  the  tax  rate,  wouM  be  a 
distinctly  unpopular  measure  as  soon 
as  all  the  facts  were  known. 

It  is  probable  that  only  the  more 
urgent  need  of  increased  expendi^ 
tures  for  food,  medicines,  fuel,  and 
clothing,  led  the  Commissioner  to 
refrain  from  increasing  at  least  some 
of  the  salaries  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  institutions  of  the  de- 
partment. It  is  therefore  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  amounts  de- 
manded for  supplies,  both  by  the 
Department  of  Charities,  and  by  the 
trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals,  will  not  be  reduced. 

If  there  are  any  for  whom  the 
scourge  of  tuberculosis  is  only  an 
abstraction,  to  be  discussed  in  con- 
ferences and  in  medical  journals, 
then  to  such  persons  the  following 
letter  and  enclosures  just  received 
by  the  editor  of  Charities  may  be 
of  service. 
Dear  Mr.  Devine: 

I  want  to  trouble  you  for  a  mo- 
ment or  so  about  one  or  two  mat- 
ters of  some  importance.  I  am  en- 
closing two  letters,  one  of  which 
was  written  me  on  behalf  of  a  poor 
consumptive  boy  who  is  likely  to  be 
put  out  of  a  hospital  at  Silver  City, 
New  Mexico,  unless  $400  is  raised 
to  keep  him  there.  Mr.  Bullard 
whom  I  know  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Gen- 
eral Hospital  for  Tuberculosis,  and 
is  I  think  an  excellent  man.  I  send 
you  this  letter  for  two  reasons: 
First,  I  did  not  not  know  but  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  you  to  interest 
some  one  in  this  matter.  I  have 
called  upon  my  friends  many  times 
for  the  sake  of  consumptives  who 
have  gone  West  and  have  come  into 
distress,  and  just  now  I  do-not  know 
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anjone  whom  I  cotild  speak  to  coo- 
cammg  die  rnndftinn  of  tfns  iad, 
with  the  hope  of  obtaming^  a<ln|iiJte 
relief.  And,  secondly,  this  is 
bat  one  example  of  thousands  and 
thottsands  of  cases  of  people  who 
have  gone  West  hoping  to  be  cored 
of  consumption  by  the  climate  and 
who  have,  of  course,  been  disap- 
pointed. I  thought  perhaps  some 
use  might  be  made  of  this  letter  in 
Charities. 

I  send  you  another  letter  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  which  has  been  sent 
to  me  by  Major  Appel  of  the  United 
States  Sanatorium.  You,  perhaps, 
have  had  clipped  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  cures  which  have  resulted 
imder  his  regime  at  the  Fort  Bayard 
Sanatorium.  As  a  result  of  such  a 
publication  as  that  in  one  of  the 
Western  papers,  he  received  three  or 
four  hundred  letters  very  similar  to 
this,  and  probably  as  a  result  of  the 
publication  in  the  Herald  on  Sunday, 
he  will  receive  several  thousands. 

Of  course  these  appeals  are  heart- 
breaking. I  am  sure  people,  who  die 
in  the  East  of  this  disease,  have  no 
conception  of  what  it  means  to  peo- 
ple who  are  seeking  health  in  the 
West  and  find  that  the  climate, 
which  they  had  thought  was  a 
specific,  is  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
and  that  they  in  a  certain  sort  of 
exile  must  die  away  from  home  and 
friends. 

I  wish  you  would  get  from  Dr. 
Appel  some  of  these  letters  and  could 
use  them  in  some  way  in  your  anti- 
tul)erciilosis  crusade.         Yours, 
Robert  Hunter, 

University  Settlement. 

[enclosures.] 
Silver  City,  N.  M. 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  Hunter: 

I  am  writing  you  on  behalf  of  a 
boy  who  came  along  liere  some  three 


months  ago  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
consunqidoa  and  with  very  little 
wmoBLf,  We  took  him  in  at  that 
tinoe,  bat  the  Sisters  iBrre  ialomied 
me  that  Atey  cannot  a£Ford  to  keep 
him  after  the  first  of  the  month.  His 
improvement  has  been  remarkable 
and  I  really  fed  that  if  he  could  be 
ktfft  fmder  proper  conditions  four  or 
five  months  longer  that  he  might  be 
saved. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  more 
than  give  him  my  services.  I  would 
of  course  gladly  do  it  if  I  were  able. 
.About  S400  would  carry  him  over 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  critical 
period. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  interest  some  of  your  friends 
in  this  boy.  Four  hundred  dollars  or 
e\'en  five  hundred  dollars  seems  so 
little  to  spend  for  a  life  and  yet  it 
looks  awfully  big  when  you  try  to 
raise  it 

If  you  could  get  some  money  for 
him  it  could  be  sent  to  Sister  Slary 
Michael  of  St.  Joseph's. 
Very  sincerely, 

E.  S.  Bullock, 
Medical  Director  of  St. 
Joseph's  Sanatorium,  and 
formerly  Pathologist  and 
Physical  Diagnostician, 
United  States  General 
Hospital  for  Tuberculosis, 
Fort  Bayard,  N.  M. 


Tucson,  Arizona. 
Major  Appel. 

Dear  Sir:  Trusting  you  will 
pardon  my  presumption  I  venture  to 
address  you  begging  in  God's  name 
that  you  will  make  note  of  and 
answer  a  broken-hearted  mother's 
plea. 

Your  heart  must  be  large  and  full 
of  tenderest  pity  for  God's  suffering 
humanity  else  Pie  would^not  soJuaye 
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prospered  your  great  and  glorious 
work.  At  your  sanatorium  at  Fort 
Bayard  I  have  just  read  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  of  your  certain  cure 
of  consumption  at  your  sanatorium. 

Now,  dear  doctor,  I  pray  you  pity 
me  when  I  tell  you  I  have  a  beloved 
daughter  only  fourteen  years  of  age 
slowly  slipping  away  from  .me 
afflicted  with  that  terrible  disease. 

She  has  been  sick  since  last  April. 
Our  home  is  in  St.  Paul.  I  left 
there  with  her  last  October,  staying 
six  weeks  in  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado.  As  she  did  not  improve 
there  I  came  to  Los  x\ngeles  and 
stayed  three  months,  doctoring 
with  Dr.  B.  there.  A  week  ago 
I  arrived  in  Tucson.  Her  fever  was 
.104  to-day.  It  has  reached  104  2-5. 
Oh,  dear  doctor,  will  you  help  me? 
Is  there  any  way  that  I  could  take 
her  to  you,  or  would  you  give  me 
some  advice  in  regard  to  her  case? 
I  know  you  could  cure  her  and  make 
the  most  unhappy  mother  and  father 
wild  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  I 
beg  you  will  drop  me  a  line  telling 
me  how  I  can  secure  your  eagerly 
sought  for  advice.  If  you  will  do 
this  you  will  confer  a  never  to  be 
forgotten  boon  on  a  suffering 
mother. — G.  C.  C. 
* 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  held 
its  regular  quarterly  meeting  at  the 
offices  of  the  Board  in  the  Capitol 
at  Albany  on  April  9.  President 
William  Rhinelander  Stewart  of 
New  York*  and  Vice-President 
Enoch  Vine  Stoddard  of  Rochester 
were  unanim<5usly  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year,  the  former  for  the 
ninth  and  the  latter  for  the  eighth 
consecutive  term. 

The  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  examination  or- 


dered by  the  Board  at  a  qiectal  mec^ 
ing  held  on  June  4,  1901,  concerning 
the  records  of  inmates  of  orphan 
asylums  of  the  state  who  have  been 
under  institutional  care  for  five 
years  or  longer,  and  who  are  found 
to  be  public  charges,  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Western  District;  and. 

Whereas,  As  a  result  of  such 
examination,  549  such  cases  are  re- 
ported, 311  of  which  appear  to  be 
eligible  for  placing  out,  while  186 
are  reported  as  having  parents  or 
relatives  with  legal  and  njoral  claims 
upon  such  children,  and  58  are  re- 
ported as  defective; 

Resolved,  That  -the  local  relieving 
officers  charged  with  the  support  of 
these  children  in  the  several  locali- 
ties from  which  such  children  are  re- 
ceived be  furnished  with  a  list  of 
said  children,  with  the  request  that 
efforts  be  made  to  place  out  such  as 
are  reported  eligible  for  placing  out 
by  reason  of  orphanage,  abandon- 
ment, improper  guardianship  of  pa- 
rents, or  other  causes,  and  that  those 
who  have  relatives  legally  liable  for 
their  support  be  urged  either  to  as- 
sume the  care  and  custody  of  such 
children,  or  contribute  in  whole  or 
in  part  for  their  support;  and  that 
steps  be  taken  to  give  those  reported 
as  defectives  such  special  remedial 
care  and  attention  as  will  render 
them  self-supporting  or  make  appli- 
cation for  their  admission  to  state 
institutions  where  they  may  receive 
such  care  and  attention  as  their  par- 
ticular needs  require. 

Resolved,  That  each  institution 
having  inmates  falling  within  the 
class  noted  above  be  also  furnished 
with  a  list  of  such  inmates  as  have 
been  reported  to  the  Board  by  its 
agents,  with  a  request  that  the  insti- 
tution co-operate  with  the  public 
authorities  chargeable  with  the  sup- 
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port  of  such  children  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  disposition  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  with  reference 
to  said  children. 

« 
By  an  oversight  we  attributed 
last  week  the  initiative  in  the  matter 
of  securing  an  alcove  for  books  on 
philanthropy  in  the  Orailge  Public 
Library  to  the  State  Conference 
held  at  Trenton.  We  are  informed 
that  this  subject  was  not  discussed 
at  Trenton,  but  was  presented  by 
resolution  in  the  Charities  Confer- 
ences of  the  Oranges  at  the  January 
meeting,  held  in  the  Charities  Build- 
ing, Orange,  N.  J.  The  subject  is 
one  which  state  conferences  might 
consider,  however,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  localities  in. which 
there  are  public  libraries. 

m 

Under  the  heading  "Tenements 
That  Breed  Vice,"  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times  publishes  the  follow- 
ing editorial : 

In  contemplating  the  general 
scheme  for  a  greater  Washington 
it  will  not  do  to.  overlook  the  crying 
necessity  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
inhabited  alleys  of  the  city.  The 
tenements  which  contain  the  popula- 
tion of  these  alleys  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  in  an  unsanitary  con- 
dition. They  are  nearly  always 
overcrowded,  and  but  a  very  few 
of  them  are  constructed  with  a  view 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of 
their  inmates.  They  are  breeding 
places  for  disease,  vice,  immorality, 
and  crime.  The  police  records  of 
the  District  furnish  plentiful  evi- 
dence of  the  absolute  correctness  of 
this  assertion. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress 
President  Roosevelt  urged  that 
"provision  should  be  made  to  turn 
the  inhabited  alleys,  the  existence  of 


which  is  a  reproach  to  our  Capital 
City,  into  minor  streets,  where  the 
inhabitants  can  live  under  conditions 
favorable  to  health  and  morals."  It 
is  significant  that  this  subject  should 
have  so  forcibly  impressed  itself 
upon  the  President's  mind  as  to 
cause  an  expression  from  him  on  the 
very  first  occasion  given  him  to  com- 
municate his  views  to  the  lawmak- 
ing power. 

The  housing  committee  of  the 
Associated  Charities  is  grappling 
with  the  same  problem.  Its  inves- 
tigators have  reported  conditions  so 
shocking  as  to  excite  a  feeling  of 
surprise  that  they  should  exist  in  a 
community  like  ours.  The  causes 
underl3ring  this  state  of  things  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  They  are  to  be 
looked  for  principally  in  the  fact 
that  this  class  of  property  yields  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  prcrfit  on 
the  investment  than  any  other,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  claims  little  if 
any  outlay  for  repairs.  Individual 
interests,  however,  must  give  way 
before  considerations  of  public 
health  and  morals,  and  a  radical  bet- 
terment, therefore,  should  be  begun 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

« 

We  hope  that  our  Washington 
friends  will  not  consider  it  an  undue 
exhibition  of  civic  pride,  in  President 
Roosevelt's  preparation  for  his  great 
responsibilities,  for  us  to  point  out 
that  his  mind  may  have  been  made 
receptive  for  the  consideration  of 
housing  conditions  in  Washington 
by  the  tenement-house  campaign  in 
New  York,  in  which  he  participated 
as  Governor,  and  earlier  as  president 
of  the  Police  Board. 

• 
Apropos   of  the   recent  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Mervin,  to 
succeed  Mr.  George  Blair  as  superin- 
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tendent  of  outdoor  poor  of  New 
York  City,  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  story  of  a  day  spent  in  his 
office,  written  by  a  reporter  who 
went  there  expecting  to  criticise,  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  im- 
pression which  the  new  officer  has 
made  upon  the  public.  The  reporter 
says: 

"Edwin  F.  Merwin  has  now  oc- 
cupied this  position  nine  days.  His 
appointment  is  an  interesting  one. 
He  has  never  been  identified  with 
work  of  this  nature  nor  has  he  held 
public  office.  He  was  a  practically 
unknown  dealer  in  furnishing  goods 
on  Canal  Street.  He  is  now  some- 
where between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
old,  short,  slender,  erect.  His  hair 
is  gray,  his  thin  beard  white  and 
pointed.  His  full  blue  eyes  are  clear 
and  mild,  his  forehead  smooth, 
broad,  and  high. 

''A  constant  stream  of  the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind,  the  incompetent, 
the  helpless  come  before  him.  As 
each  wretched  creature  leans  over 
the  rail  he  looks  up  and  listens  with 
a  gentle,  unaffected  interest.  Hi^ 
voice  is  low  and  clear.  He  speaks 
slowly,  and,  when  the  time  comes, 
acts  with  a  quiet  quickness.  He  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  direct.  But 
the  most  curious  thing  of  all  is  this : 
He  looks  upon  himself,  in  this  posi- 
tion, as  the  dispensing  hand  of  a 
great  city  that  wishes  to  be  kind  to 
its  incompetents." 

«   m 

1 

^  A  visitor  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  tells  an  interesting  tale 
which  illustrates  a  mingling  of  pa- 
rental depravity  on  the  part  of  the 
natural  bread-winner,  physical  mis- 
fortune on  the  part  of  tiie  mother  of 
the  family,  and  splendid  capacity  for 
management  on  the  part  of  a  four- 
teen-year-old child  upon  whom  in  the 


absence  of  both  her  parents,  fell  the 
responsibility  of  looking  after  herself 
and  five  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to 
three.  The  family  had  previously 
asked  for  assistance  on  various  oc- 
casions, and  the  Society  persistently 
declined  to  give  aid  except  on  condi- 
tion that  a  complaint  should  be 
made  before  a  magistrate  in  regard 
to  the  non-support,  due,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  a  propensity  for  g^ambling. 
The  complaint  was  made,  where- 
upon, before  the  man  could  be  ar- 
rested, he  disappeared,  taking  with 
him  his  clothing  and  the  formal 
notice  to  the  magistrate  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Outdoor  Poor. 
•After  treatment  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  and  several  visits  by  the  dis- 
trict nurse  of  the  Society  it  was  es- 
tablished that  the  mother  was  in 
need  of  a  surgical  operation.  For 
this  purpose  admission  was  secured 
to  the  New  York  Hospital. 

The  family  was  then  moved  to 
some  cheaper  but  comfortable 
rooms,  and  upon  their  removal  the 
agent  of  the  house  in  which  the 
family  had  formerly  lived  promptly 
reported  the  case  to  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren as  one  requiring  their  inter- 
vention. Jennie,  the  little  house- 
keeper in  charge,  informed  the  vis- 
itor of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
that  an  agent  of  the  Cruelty  Society 
had  appeared  and  would  be  likely  to 
come  again,  whereupon  the  visitor 
personally  called  at  the  office  of  that 
Society,  explained  that  the  family 
was  in  her  charge,  that  she  was  vis- 
iting regularly  on  alternate  days 
and  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
their  oversight  and  care. 

Now  appears  the  interesting  part 
of     the     incident.      On  ^Tuesdspr 
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afteriKMjn  .the  visitor  gave  Jen- 
nie the  sum  of  $2,  leaving  to  her 
the  responsibility  for  expending  it. 
On  the  following  Friday  she  in- 
quired closely  as  to  how  the  moncj- 
had  been  expended,  and  was  given 
the  following  particulars.  There 
were  no  provisions  on  hand,  except 
flour,  left  from  the  supply  of  the 
preceding  week.  The  purchases 
from  the  allowance  made  by  the 
visitor  were  as  follows : 

On  Tuesday  evening — one  quart 
of  milk,  4  cents;  one-fourth  pound 
of  butter.  9  cents ;  one  loaf  of  bread, 
5  cents.  On  Wednesday — two 
quarts  of  milk,  8  cents;  one- fourth 
pound  of  butter,  8  cents;  bread,  10 
cents;  one  pound  of  meat,  12  cents; 
one  quart  of  potatoes,  9  cents:;  coal, 
10  cents.  On  Thursday — ^bread,  10 
cents ;  one-half  gallon  of  oil,  5  cents ; 
two  quarts  of  milk,  8  cents;  one- 
fourth  pound  of  butter,  8  cents; 
meat,  10  cents;  three  and  one-half 
IK>unds  of  sugar,  16  cents;  ten  eggs, 
13  cents;  onions,  2  cents;  coal,  10 
cents;  two  button-hooks,  5  cents; 
one  pencil,  i  cent;  potatoes,  5 
cents.  On  Friday — Two  quarts  of 
milk,  8  cents;  one- fourth  pound  of 
butter,  8  cents;  one  pound  of  meat, 
10  cents;  potatoes,  6  cents. 

Jennie  assured  the  visitor  that  the 
children  had  not  been  hungry,  and 
their  appearance  fully  confirmed  this 
testimony.  It  may  be  interesting, 
incidentally,  to  add  that  the  children 
were  without  playthings  of  any  kind 
until  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  who 
learned  through  his  mother  about 
the  situation  of  the  children,  profnpt- 
ly  returned  to  the  visitor  of  the  So- 
ciety some  pictures  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  and  sent  in  addition 
twenty-five  cents,  his  own  savings, 
to  be  spent  for  this  family.  The 
quarter   purchased   a   set   of   drafts 


and  checker-board,  a  ball,  and  tops, 
all  of  which  it  was  ascertained  in 
ad\'ance  would  be  especially  appre- 
ciated. 


Statistics  compiled  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control  of  Michigan  show- 
that  the  ratio  of  insanity  to  popula- 
tion in  that  state  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  September  30,  1891, 
based  on  the  census  of  1890,  was 
one  out  of  every  507  inhabitants, 
while  the  ratio  of  insanity  to  popu- 
lation at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
September  30, -1901,  based  on  die 
census  of  1900,  was  one  out  of  ever>- 
412  inhabitants  of  the  state.  In  a 
statement  accompanying  the. statis- 
tics the  Board  says: 

"This  apparent  increase  would  be 
alarming  if  we  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  increased  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  insane.  But  this  increase 
of  inmates  does  not  necessarily 
measure  the  increase  of  cases  of  in- 
sanity in  Ihe  state.  With  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
with  the  more  humane  and  con- 
stantly improving  methods  of  treat- 
ment which  now  prevail  and  with 
the  liberality  of  the  state  and  its 
counties  in  bearing  the  chief  burden 
of  the  expense  of  such  care  and 
treatment,  the  old  horror  of  the 
madhouse  has  disappeared  and  the 
insane  who  were  kept  in  families 
under  more  or  less  constraint  or 
who  were  confined  in  prisons  and 
poorhouses  are  now  freely  allowed 
by  their  families  and  friends  to  be 
committed  to  the  hospitals  or  asy- 
lums." 

* 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  for  Dipso- 
maniacs and  Inebriates  has  recently 
appeared.     The  cost  of^the  hospital 
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maintenance  and  service  has  neces- 
sarily increased  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  patients  provided 
for;  but  the  per  capita  cost,  on  the 
contrary ,  has  been  reduced  from 
year  to  year  (this  year  being  $4.53) 
because  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
patient  population,  and, by  a  profit- 
able cultivation  by  the  patients  of 
the  farming  land  included  with  the 
hospital  grounds. 

Judges,  in  committing  patients  to 
the  hospital,  have  discriminated 
better  than  .  formerly  between  in- 
curable and  hopelessly  demoralized 
inebriates  and  those  whom  treat- 
ment may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
benefit.  The  result  has  been  evident 
in  a  reduction  of  the  proportion  of 
unsuitable  patients,  so  bringing 
imder  the  care  of  the  hospital  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  patients  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement. 

Patients  under  treatment  in  the 
hospital  numbered  720,  of  whom 
391  were  committed  during  the 
year.  The  daily  average  number  of 
patients  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
twenty-two  over  that  of  last  year. 
Of  the  324  patients  discharged  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  May  5,  1901, 
36.11  per  cent  are  reported  as 
wholly  abstinent,  11. 11  as  improved, 
39.81  as  unimproved,  11. 11  as  not 
found,  and  1.85  as  dying  after  leav- 
ing the  hospital.  All  patients  so  re- 
ported on  have  been  out  of  the  hos- 
pital at  least  two  months. 

* 
A  bill  presented  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  passed  by  the 
recent  Legislature  in  Maryland  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  a  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission, to  consist  of  five  persons, 
of  whom  three  are  to  be  physicians. 
They  shall  "investigate  the  preva- 
lence,   distribution,    and    causes    of 


human  tuberculosis  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  determine  its  relations 
to  public  health  and  welfare,  and  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  restricting 
and  controlling  said  disease."  The 
sum  of  $4,000  is  appropriated  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  the 
members  serving  without  pay.  The 
life  of  the  Commission  expires  by 
limitation  in  two  years. 

«- 
The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania opens  with  the  statement  that 
"every  child  is  entitled,  unless  urgent 
reasons  forbid,  to  life  in  a  family 
home,  and  if,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, these  adverse  reasons  should  be 
shown  to  exist,  the  effort  then  must 
be  to  ascertain  the  special  treatment 
demanded.  Of  the  866  children  re- 
maining in  the  care  of  the  Society  on 
December  31,  1 901,  391  were  in  free 
or  wage  homes,  468  were  boarded  in 
private  families,  two  were  in  hos- 
pitals, and  five  in  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  307  chil- 
dren were  received,  of  whom  loi 
were  committed  to  the  Society  by 
the  Juvenile  Court;  in  all  393  were 
cared  for  while  awaiting  trial.  The 
court  in  addition  to  those  committed 
directly  to  the  care  of  the  Society 
returned  155  to  their  homes  under 
the  supervision  of  its  probation  offi- 
cers. The  number  of  visits  made  to 
children  in  family  homes  was  2,010, 
to  those  under  probation  293.  In 
the  department  for  domestic  service 
484  women  were  placed,  each  woman 
having  one  child  with  her,  and 
eighteen  having  two  children,  a  total 
of  986  persons. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  sanatorium  for 
consumptives,     and     appropriating 
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$100,000  for  the  cost  of  land,  build- 
ings, and  furnishings.  An  addi- 
tional sum  of  $2,500  has  been 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
plans  and  specifications  and  an  op- 
tion upon  real  estate.  The  sana- 
torium is  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  a  board  of  five 
members,  whose  term  of  office  shall 
be  three  years  after  the  firgt  appoint- 
ment, not  more  than  two  expiring 
during  the  same  year.  The  sana- 
torium is  to  be  open  to  all  who  have 
been  residents  of  the  state  one  year 
prior  to  their  application  for  ad- 
mission, one-half  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  to  be  paid  by  the  state 
and  one-half  by  the  patient.  The 
General  Assembly  is  bound  to  ap- 
propriate annually  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
teed  $25,000  for  maintenance. 
* 

The  Associated  Charities  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  has  recently 
been  reorganized  and  incorporated, 
has  chosen  the  following  corps  of 
officers:  President,  Mr.  Francis  E. 
Bacon;  first  vice-president,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hamilton;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  S.  T.  Betts;  third  vice- 
president,  the  Rev.  Adolph  Gutt- 
man;  fourth  vice-president,  the 
Rev.  Michael  Clune ;  fifth  vice-presi- 
dent, Mayor  J.  B.  Kline. 
* 

The  Associated  Charities  of  St. 
Paul  have  engaged  a  nurse  who  will 
visit  the  families  under  the  care  of 
the  Association. 

The  Hartley  House  Cook  Book 
and  Household  Economist,  by  Ella 
B.  Pierce,  teacher  of  the  Hartley 
House  Homekeeping  Classes  seems 
to  be  well  named,  well  planned,  and 
well  executed. 

We  are  told  how  to  ventilate  a 
room,  sweep  and  dust,  make  a  bed, 


set  the  table,  and  wash  the  dishes; 
how  to  care  for  the  stove,  sink,  and 
toilet.  In  short,  some  simple  direc- 
tions for  clean  and  economical  liv- 
ing. The  right  way  is  given  for 
doing  our  work. 

We  are  told  why  we  should  make 
our  own  bread,  why  we  should  not 
eat  pie  frequently,  and  why  we 
should  not  boil  our  tea. 

There  are  directions,  plain  and 
exact,  for  selecting  vegetables  and 
fish  that  are  fresh  and  cuts  of  meat 
that  are  least  or  moderately  expen- 
sive. 

We  learn  that  poultry  is  not  so 
nutritious  as  the  less  expensive  cuts 
of  beef  or  mutton;  that  a  quart  of 
oysters  costing  fifty  cents  has  about 
as  much  nourishment  as  a  quarter 
of  a 'pound  of  round^  steak  •  costing 
five  cents;  that  dried  fish  by  the 
operation  of  curing  is  made  one- 
half  as  expensive  as  fresh  fish ;  that 
a  bit  of  salt  pork  may  be  used  for 
flavoring  in  soups  and  vegetables  in 
place  of  the  more  expensive  butter. 

The  old  three-minute  rule  for 
cooking  eggs  is  replaced  by  the 
modern  one  to  drop  the  eggs  into 
boiling  water,  cover  closely,  and  set 
on  the  stove  shelf  for  five  or  six 
minutes. 

There  are  explicit  directions  for 
preparing  palatable,  wholesome 
foods  from  bean  soup;  to  judge 
time  tables  for  boiling  vegetables, 
for  cooking  meats,  simple  bills  of 
fare,  directions  for  measuring  and 
combining  ingredients,  hints  on  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  invalid  cook- 
ing. 

It  is  a  book  that  may  well  be  in 
the  home  of  the  weekly  wage-earner 
and  the  family  with  a  modest  in- 
come. The  housewife  and  house- 
maid may  study  it  and  find  in  it  sug- 
gestions and  profit.  H.  S.  D. 
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OUTDOOR   RELIEF.' 


BY    EDWARD   T.    DEVINE. 


You  have  assigned  me  a  topic  this 
evening  which  I  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  dodging.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  to  worm  out  of  me 
whether  I  have  it  or  have  it  not  the 
final  word  about  outdoor  relief. 
When  I  take  the  pains  to  write  a 
book  on  the  ''Practice  of  Charity,"  in 
which  I  say  nothing  about  outdoor 
relief,  on  the  same  principle  that  I 
omitted  both  the  tariff  and  the  money 
question,  when  I  wrote  a  text-book 
on  political  economy,  my  friends 
only  regard  this  as  another  evidence 
of  perversity,  and  devise  some  new 


scheme  to  draw  out  those  conclusions 
and  principles  and  arguments  which 
they  suspect  me  of  halving  with- 
drawn from  circulation — probably 
with  some  malicious  motive  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  vindicate  New  York 
and  a  few  other  cities,  as  against 
Boston  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  would  have  been  so  much  more 
agreeable  here  in  Boston,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Monday  Club,  to  select 
some  topic  on  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  sound  the  praises  and  re- 
count the  glories  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Bay  state.  There  is 
enough  in  the  philanthropic — no 
less  than  in/  the  commercial  and 
political  and  educational  and  spir- 
itual history  of  this  commonwealth 
to  furnish  suitable  theme  for  such 
discourse.  In  philanthropy  as  in 
these  other  fields  of  human  activity, 
your  state  and  ours  have  stood  in 
generous  rivalry  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years — neither  of  them  ever 
neglecting  wholly  to  provide  for  her 
poor;  neither  of  them  ever  having 
found  her  burden  of  poverty,  in- 
supportable— however  heavy  its 
weight  has  been  upon  some  indi- 
viduals, and  upon  the  conscience  of 
its  public-spirited  and  humane 
women  and  men;  neither  of  them 
ever  having  been  wholly  unmind- 
ful of  the  necessity  for  consitlering 
the  possibility  of  injury  from  mis- 


*  An  address  before  the  Monday  Evening  Club  of  Boston,  April  21,  1902. 
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directed  and  injudicious  methods 
of  relief.  Each  of  the  two  states 
in  the  quantity,  and  in  the  character 
of  its  Hterature  on  charitable  and 
allied  topics  finds  in  the  other  its 
only  serious  competitor.  There 
have  been  fierce  controversies  be- 
tween the  public  officials  of  the  two 
states  on  relief  questions  arising 
from  diflferences  in  their  laws  of  set- 
tlement, and  fruitful  discussions 
also  on  questions  such  as  this  one 
that  we  discuss  to-night  and  others 
of  even  more  vital  imf)ort.  The 
recollection  of  this  parallel  history, 
of  this  generous  rivalry,  of  these 
past  controversies,  of  these  friendly 
discussions,  and  the  personal  friend- 
ships that  have  sprung  from  them, 
would  be  inspiration  sufficient  to 
lend  a  touch  of  eloquence  to  the  most 
prosaic  of  voices.  It  would  be  so 
easy  also  to  pick  out  here  and  there 
in  the  roll  of  illustrious  individual 
workers  on  behalf  of  rational  and 
fruitful  charity  those  whom  it  would 
be  a  delight  to  honor  with  a  tribute 
of  appreciation  and  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  debt.  If  one  were  to 
do  this  and  were  not  foolishly,  as 
some  dictionaries  of  biography  are, 
compelled  to  do,  to  omit  the  living 
and  active  laborers  of  the  present  day, 
and  if  one  were  to  name  especially 
those  who  have  made  the  home  lives 
of  the  unfortunate  poor  richer  in 
friendship  and  brighter  for  the 
human  sympathy  that  has  come  to 
them,  it  is  clear  that  a  conspicuous 
place  in  this  roll  of  honor  would  be 
accorded  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
your  state  and  mine  to  a  member  of 
this  club  of  whom  I  may  speak,  be- 
cause she  is  absent,  and  because  per- 
sonally I  have  learned  much  from 
her  of  what  I  may  know  about  our 
common  work.  I  mean,  of  course, 
Mi.ss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  the  general 


secretary  of  your  Associated  Char- 
ities, for  whose  speedy  and  complete 
recovery  to  full  health  and  strength 
we  are  all  so  anxious,  and  from 
whose  example  and  instruction  we 
all  hope  confidently  to  learn  for  a 
great  many  years  to  come. 

This  personal  reference  is  not 
aside  from  my  topic,  though  I  think 
I  should  not  apologize  for  it  if  it 
were.  When  I  came  here  four  years 
ago  to  look  up  the  existing  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  out- 
door relief,  or  the  system  of  partial 
support  at  home  from  the  overseers, 
I  found  a  diversity  of  opinions,  but 
no  one  who  was  disposed  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  initiating  an 
immediate  agitation  for  the  abolition 
of  outdoor  relief.  I  found  one  gen- 
tleman who  was  confident  that  if  the 
abolition  had  not  occurred  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Brooklyn 
twenty-five  years  ago,  it  would  not 
have  been  brought  about  now,  with 
the  increasing  socialistic  trend  of 
public  opinion;  another  who  was 
sure  that  although  the  poor  could 
get  along  without  this  aid  from  the 
overseers  it  was  not  advisable  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  who  contended  that  the  policy 
by  which  families  are  broken  up 
when  they  cannot  support  them- 
selves and  are  not  aided  by  private 
charity,  the  children  becoming  pub- 
lic charges  in  institutions,  is  in- 
finitely worse  than  the  system  of 
public  outdoor  relief;  but  there  were 
some,  of  whom  Miss  Smith  was  the 
chief,  who  stood  staunchly  by  the 
standard  of  unalterable  opposition 
to  public  outdoor  relief,  waiting  for 
an  opportune  moment  to  inaugurate 
a  movement  for  its  overthrow,  be- 
lieving, as  I  also  believe,  that  there 
is  no  valid  argument  in  its  favor, 
and  that,   as  an  English  writer — 
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Mr.  Mackay — rputs  it,  the  system  of 
public  outdoor  relief  as  adminis- 
tered throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  is  simply  a  disaster  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  poor,  that  it 
maintains  a  head  of  pauperism 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country ;  that  it  multi- 
plies the  number  and  perpetuates  the 
poverty  of  the  poor. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  tried 
calmly  to  consider  the  arguments 
on  either  side  of  this  question.  To- 
night there  are  doubtless  others  here 
who  will  relieve  me  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  that,  and  therefore,  I  will 
refrain  from  repeating  much  of 
what  is  in  print  on  the  subject  and 
try  to  put  before  you  in  a  few  words 
what  I  understand  the  present  situa- 
tion to  be,  especially  with  reference 
to  New  York. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  other  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  problem  of  poverty  and 
its  attendant  evils  is  so  serious,  so 
complicated,  and  so  difficult  as  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  flood  of 
immigration  is  heaviest  there  and 
its  sediment  deepest.  The  tenement- 
house  has  fastened  its  blight  upon 
us  and  its  horrors,  although  we  have 
done  something  to  investigate  them 
and  something  to  mitigate  them, 
have  not  yet  been  fully  realized. 
Disease  and  crime,  sporadic  else- 
where, are  epidemic  and  persistent 
with  us.  The  great  white  plague  of 
tuberculosis  is  a  frightful  and  con- 
stant presence  in  our  midst.  The 
corruption  of  our  politics  has  made 
our  city  a  by-word  and  we  have  de- 
veloped an  irresponsible  and  vicious 
plutocracy  which  withholds  the  trib- 
ute rightfully  due  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions. Do  you  not  think  that  these 
things  increase  the  difficulties  and 
complexities  of  our  struggle  for  the 


relief  of  distress?  That  the  very 
magnitude  and  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  our  task  give  us  a  right 
to  say  that  if  there  is  any  one  agency 
for  the  further  debauchery  and  de- 
moralization of  our  poor,  of  which, 
thank  God,  we  are  free,  we  shall  use 
our  utmost  endeavor  to  keep  it  out. 

We  have  had,  then,  some  expe- 
rience in  New  York  City  since  I 
came  here  four  years  upon  the  er- 
rand to  which  I  have  referred.  We 
had  then  just  abolished  outdoor  re- 
lief in  the  two  of  the  four  counties  in 
the  city  in  which  it  still  existed — 
Richmond  and  Queens — the  least 
populated,  to  be  sure;  and  we  had 
also  abolished  the  distribution  of 
fuel  to  the  poor  of  the  entire  city — 
a  remnant  of  the  system  of  outdoor 
relief  which  had  remained  in  force 
when  it  was  otherwise  abolished. 
I  have  no  information  concerning 
the  results  of  the  first  of  these  two 
changes,  except  that  thefe  has  been 
no  indication  of  any  general  dissat- 
isfaction in  either  Richmond  or 
Queens,  and  neither  county  has  even 
found  it  necessary  thus  far  to  or- 
ganize a  private  relief  agency  as  a* 
substitute  for  the  public  relief. 
They  have  thus  seemed  to  give  fur- 
ther countenance  to  the  principle 
that  public  outdoor  relief  is  really 
a  cause  of  rather  than  a  remedy  for 
pauperism,  and  that  its  abolition  re- 
duces rather  than  increases  the  de- 
mands upon  other  relief  resources. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  coal 
distribution  has  had  only  good  re- 
sults. The  particular  families  who 
would  have  received  coal  in  1898 
except  for  the  change  in  the  charter, 
have  been  followed  closely  from  that 
time  to  this  so  far  as  they  have  been 
willing  to  make  their  needs  known, 
and  they  were  not  at  all  backward 
about  it  at  the  outset.  They  hav^ 
steadily  diminished  in  number  as  ap-" 
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plicants  for  relief,  and  the  com- 
paratively few  that  remain  are  cared 
for  chiefly  by  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  with  greater  promptness, 
with  greater  liberality,  with  greater 
personal  attention  and  consideration, 
and  with  greater  common  sense  than 
before ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  this  contrast  would  remain 
even  if  the  comparison  were  made 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities as  now  conducted  by  the  man 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  it — ^your 
friend  and  mine — a  prince  of  char- 
itable experts,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  sensible  and  considerate, 
and  liberal,  and  efficient  of  public 
officials.  I  have  not  asked  him,  but 
I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  my  testi- 
mony in  this  would  be  his  also,  in 
spite  of  his  confidence  in  his  own 
sul)ordinates,  in  spite  of  their  some- 
what higher  salaries,  and  in  spite  of 
what  is  supposed  to"  be  an  inex- 
haustible public  purse  for  relief. 

We  have  had  experience  during 
these  four  years  in  another  direction. 
Those  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
question  then  and  at  various  times 
since,  have  always  pointed  to  our 
great  institutions  for  children  as  a 
more  objectionable  and  dangerous 
system  than  that  of  outdoor  relief. 
I  replied  then  that  institutional  ism 
for  children  may  itideed  be  an  evil 
but  that  it  is  a  problem  in  itself — ^not 
caused  by  the  absence  of  public  out- 
door relief.  As  long  ago  as  when 
public  outdoor  relief  was  abolished 
in  Brooklyn  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  increase,  but  on  the  contrary 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  number 
of  children  in  institutions  just  as 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  numl?er 
of  almshouse  inmates  and  in  the 
number  of  applications  to  private  so- 

ties.    I  was  not  inclined  however 


to  lay  much  stress  on  that  for  there 
was  afterwards  an  increase  with  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
and  good  times  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  small  numbers 
in  the  early  eighties. 

But  what  I  did  say  was  that  we 
should  never  cure  whatever  is  bad  in 
our  children's  institutions  by  intro- 
ducing the  system  of  outdoor  relief 
from  the  public  treasury.  And  that 
on  the  contrary,  we  must  look  care- 
fully into  the  growth  of  our  institu- 
tional population  of  children  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  remedy  for  it. 
In  these  four  years,  thanks  to  a  new 
constitutional  provision  adopted  in 
1894,  thanks  to  rules  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  adopted  after- 
wards, to  gradual  changes  for  the 
better  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  thanks  to  a  more  enlight- 
ened attitude  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers and  officers  of  the  institutions 
and  of  the  agencies  which  deal  with 
the  poor  at  home,  and,  by  no  means 
least,  to  the  work  of  our  own  com- 
mittee on  dependent  children,  which 
has  now  been  in  progress  for*  nearly 
four  years,  we  have  some  interest- 
ing testimony  to  present. 

We  have  not  only  checked  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  institutional 
population  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx 
boroughs  as  a  result  of  all  these 
causes  that  I  have  enumerated  and 
of  some  others,  but  we  have  re- 
•  versed  the  tendency  and  we  have 
actually  a  smaller  number  of  chil- 
dren in  spite  of  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  those  boroughs.  In 
other  words,  more  children  have 
been  taken  out  of  our  institutions 
than  have  been  put  into  them.  Not 
only  that,  but  several  of  the  institu- 
tions are  now  rebuilding  on  new 
sites,  usually  in  the  country,  in  al- 
most all   instances  oiWhe  cottage 
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system,  and  with  facilities  for  fewer 
children.  The  barrack  system  seems 
to  have  passed  its  meridian. 

Now  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
in  other  parts  of  the  state  where 
there  is  public  outdoor  relief  the 
number  of  children  has  increased — 
for  the  most  part  ha^  increased  fully 
at  the  old  ratio.  I  think  that  this 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  my 
contention  was  right.  I  do  not  say 
that  public  outdoor  relief  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  increase  in  those  com- 
munities. Indeed,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  Brooklyn,  where  there  is 
no  such  relief.  What  I  do  say  is 
that  the  reintroduction  of  public 
outdoor  relief  would  not  be  our 
proper  remedy.  It  is  a  .system 
which  must  be  attacked  or  defended 
on  its  own  merits  and  whose  faults 
must  be  remedied,  if  at  all,  where 
they  really  are  and  not  in  some  pure- 
ly imaginary  connection  with  a  dif- 
ferent problem. 

All  of  the  cases  in  which  applicar 
tion  is  made  that  the  children 
be  received  as  public  charges 
are  now'  considered  by  our  com- 
mittee. In  something  less  than 
one-half  of  all  the  cases  in  which 
such  application  would  formerly 
have  been  granted,  commitment  is 
made  unnecessary  by  this  interven- 
tion. And  in  one-half  of  the  famil- 
ies which  we  thus  take  in  charge  we 
discover  that  no  relief  is  required 
except  what  can  be  obtained  from 
the  immediate  relatives  or  em- 
ployers,  or   friends  of   the   family. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  since  our  present  plan  of  co- 
operation has  been  in  effect  there 
have  been  very  few  instances  in- 
deed in  which  any  child  of  a  Prot- 
estant or  a  Roman  Catholic  family 
has  been  separated  fron>  its  parents 
and  committed  to  an  institution  un- 


less the  home  was  such  that  it  was 
really  better  for  the  child  to  be  re- 
moved from  it.  We  have  said  to  the 
charitable  public  of  New  York  that 
if  it  is  right  for  the  family  to  be 
kept  together  and  outside  support 
is  necessary  to  that  end,  they  must 
give  us  that  support.  I  have  ex- 
cepted the  Hebrew  families  because, 
although  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  quarter  also  it  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactory,  and  awaits 
further  development.  The  Hebrew 
charities  are  participating  in  the 
plan,  but,  for  special  reasons  which  I 
need  not  detail,  their  co-operation 
has  lagged  somewhat  behind. 

It  is  a  perfectly  conservative  esti- 
mate that  the  results  of  the  changes 
and  the  labors  of  the  past  four  years 
that  I  have  briefly  described  have 
saved  to  the  city  of  New  York  a 
round  million  dollars  for  the  sup- 
port of  children  who  are  better  off 
in  their  homes,  and  many  more  than 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  human 
affection  and  family  life,  and  pa- 
rental care,  and  natural  relation  be- 
tween brother  and  sister,  between 
child  and  parent,'  between  the  grow- 
ing child  and  the  social  and  indus- 
trial life  of  which  he  will  so  soon 
have  an  integral  part. 

Now  this  we  have  done.  At  an 
expense  of  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, at  the  sacrifice  it  may  be  of 
some  other  things  we  should  like  to 
have  done,  honestly  and  with  what 
courage  we  could  muster,  facing  the 
facts  as  they  have  been,  evading 
nothing,  shrinking  from  nothing, 
fraternally  summoning  Protestant, 
and  Jew,  and  Catholic,  to  a  combined 
campaign,  seeking  no  advantage  ex- 
cept that  of  the  city  and  of  the  poor. 
We  believe  that  the  results  have 
amply  justified  the  expense  and  the 
labor.  ^  1 
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At  the  Cincinnati  Conference  in 
Mr.  Paine's  hotel  parlor,  you  ar- 
raigned us  pretty  severely  for  our 
shortcoming  in  these  respects.  You 
were  verj-  dubious — and  I  remember 
very  well  the  expression  on  Mr. 
Paine's  face — ^whoi  I  said  that  we 
meant  to  show  that  the  evil  of  in- 
stitutionalism  is  one  which  is  to  be 
attacked  in  its  byra  strong^lds,  I 
ask  you  then,  in  all  candor,  have  we 
not  made  some  headway  in  showing 
that  there  are  other  remedies  than 
the  doubtful — shall  I  not  say  the  dis- 
credited— substitute  that  you  offered 
us  ?  May  I  even  ask  a  question  that 
is  possibly  more  offensive  still, 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  be  offensive 
— may  I  ask  whether  in  the  four 
years  you  have  made  equal  progress 
in  attacking  the  evils — the  down- 
ward dragging  of  social  forces,  and 
there  must  be  such  even  in  this 
splendid  old  city  of  yours?  If  you 
believe  that  relief  from  the  public 
treasury  is  demoralizing,  are  vou  too 
tr\'ing  to  lessen  or  abolish  it?  Of 
course  if  you  do  not,  you  are 
fortunately  free  to  concentrate  your 
energies  on  other  tasks. 

But  this,  also,  I  will  take  the  lib- 
erty of  saying:  Whatever  your  con- 
clusions here,  do  not  in  the  future, 
I  beg  of  you,  increase  our  difficulties 
by  advocating  where  it  will  reach  the 
ears  of  our  statesmen  and  agitators, 
the  diversion  of  a  single  cent  of  pub- 
lic money  to  the  supply  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

I  shall  attempt  in  a  word  or  two 
to  tell  you  why  we  feel  that  way, 
but  first  a  word  of  disclaimer.  I  do 
not  come  here  as  an  enemy  of  ma- 
terial relief.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve in  it.  Oh  the  whole  I  think  I 
am  a  most  radical  advocate  of  re- 
lief that  I  know — I  mean  cash,  and 
fuel,   and   clothing,   and  medicines, 


and  fmniture,  and  tools,  and  assist- 
ance in  every  conceivable  form,  and 
to  meet  every  conceivable  situation, 
created  by  a  very  great  variety  of 
misfortunes  and  untoward  condi- 
tions. 

Our  resources  for  relief  are 
wofully  inadequate.  Our  use  of  re- 
lief has  been  most  sparing  and 
timid.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  have  caused  more  pauperism  by 
our  failure  to  provide  fOr  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  for  the  education  and 
the  training  of  children,  and  for  the 
cure  and  convalesence  of  the  sick 
than  we  have  by  excessive  relief, 
even  if  we  include  indiscriminate 
alms. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  two  ex- 
tended conferences  with  one  of  our 
most  prominent  citizens  in  New 
York,  to  whom  has  just  been  en- 
trusted the  execution  of  a  deed  of 
trust  for  a  large  sum  of  money  of 
which  the  income  is  to  be  expended 
for  relief — chiefly  the  relief  of  fami- 
lies in  which  the  regular  income  is 
cut  off  or  reduced  because  of  acci- 
dent or  illness.  Others  had  dis- 
couraged the  project,  including  one 
gentleman  who  had  had  much  expe- 
rience with  a  similar,  although 
smaller  fund ;  but  I  told  him  that  we 
had  not  yet  begun  to  realize  the  need 
of  just  such  relief  resources,  that  as- 
suming, of  course,  competent  ad- 
ministration and  proper  co-ordina- 
tion with  other  agencies  the  fund 
would  do  really  vastly  more  good 
than  harm  and  was  cordially  to  be 
welcomed.  I  think  that  in  the  past 
four  years  demands  of  our  own  for 
the  relief  of  specific  cases  have  prob- 
ably increased  forty  per  cent,  not  be- 
cause of  any  special  emergencies  or 
industrial  depression,  but  because  of 
our  own  increased  knowledge  of 
families  for  whom  relief  can  prop- 
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eriy  be  supplied,  and  because  we 
hav^  freely  accepted  a  just  responsi- 
bility of  our  families.  Why  then, 
do  1  say  that  we  prefer  that  this  re- 
lief should  come  from  private  gifts 
rather  than  from  public  funds? 

(i)  Under  modern  conditions 
private  philanthropy  is  a  safer,  more 
stable,  and  more  generous  source  of 
supply  than  taxation.  Mr.  Pettee 
and  the  committee  of  the  Boston 
Overseers,  who  made  a  report  in 
1888,  expressed  the  idea  that  pri- 
vate relief  would  always  prove  un- 
trustworthy, and  that  if  funds  were 
short  in  good  times  a  panic  would 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  pub- 
lic funds  to  be  drawn  upon.  Our 
experience  does  not  confirm  this 
fear.  It  is  when  there  is  well- 
founded  conviction  of  exceptional 
distress  that  the  purse-strings  of  the 
charitable  are  most  freely  opened,- 
and  to  assume  that  it  will  be  other- 
wise is  to  doubt  the  most  funda- 
mental and  the  most  universal  of  all 
human  instincts.  It  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary taxpayer  alone  but  the  million- 
aire also  who  holds  the  supply  of 
immediately  available  surplus  from 
which  our  universities,  our  art  gal- 
leries, our  libraries,  and  our  relief 
funds  of  various  kinds  are  to  be  en- 
riched. •  There  are  undoubtedly 
sources  of  taxation  which  may  be 
drawn  upon  more  fully  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  public  hospitals,,  alms- 
houses, and  other  institutions 
should  look  for  their  share — propor- 
tionate to  their  needs. 

(2)  A  salient  fact  is,  secondly, 
that  private  charity  is  not  very  likely 
to  undertake  to  do  what  the  public 
even  imperfectly '  performs.  As  a 
means,  then,  of  encouraging,  and 
leaving  the  field  clear  for  private  initi- 
ative, as  a  means  of  preventing  any 
confusion  of  thought  on  the  part  of 


the  public  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  done  by  the  state  or  its  subdivi- 
sions, as  a  means  of  marking  off 
clearly  the  functions  of  private  re- 
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Adv*rti**m*nU  under  this  head^  two  lines  0^  mert 
wUkcut  display^  to  cent*  a  line, 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  assistance  in  the  following  cases  of 
need: 

For  |6o  toward  the  support  of  a  widow  with  tive 
young:  children.  She  is  a  good  mother,  conscientious 
and  enere efic.  She  is  not  strong,  but  with  the  above 
aid  will  be  able  to  keep  her  home  and  care  for  her 
children. 

For  $25  to  aid  an  Italian  widow  who  has  three 
children  aged  respectively,  five,  four  and  two  years. 
The  mother  earns  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  week, 
places  her  children  in  a  day  nursery,  but  is  unable  t<> 
meet  all  expenses.  To  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the 
home,  temporary  aid  was  secured,  and  relatives  aided 
to  a  small  extent.  The  mother  does  not  wish  to  part 
with  the  children,  but  needs  help  in  payinsr  for  their 
care  at  the  nursery  and  in  clothing,  which  the  sum 
asked  for  will  supplv. 

For  $25  to  purchase  a  surgical  appliance  for  a 
Hungarian  widow.  She  has  six  children,  three  in  an 
asylum  and  three  at  home,  the  two  older  ones  are  at 
work  and  the  youngest  is  in  the  nursery.  Physicians 
recommend  rest  for  the  mother  for  one  and  one-half 
years  at  least,  which  will  be  secured  at  the  City 
Hospital.  The  children  will  be  at  home  and  under  the 
care  of  a  friendly  visitor. 

For  $io:>  to  aid  a  family  deserted  by  husband  and 
father.  The  mother  is  almost  toully  blind,  and  owing 
to  her  infirmity  she  finds  it  quite  impossible  to  secure 
employment  of  any  kind,  but  for  years  has  made  a 
brave  struggle  to  support  her  home.  There  aie  four 
children  and  the  eyesight  of  two  s  afifrcted. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  wi&hes  to  renew 
Its  appeal  for  assistance  in  the  following  cases  of  need: 

For  $7.50  per  month  to  pay  rent  for  an  Italian 
family  consisting  of  a  mother,  her  father  and  invalid 
mother,  and  fite  children  under  nine  years  of  a^je. 

For  $100  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  widow  with  four 
children,  only  one  of  whom  is  of  working  age.  The 
mother  is  in  poor  health. 

For  $5  per  month  for  a  German  widow  wiih  three 
children  under  five  years. 

For  $12  per  month  to  help  supp';rt  a  widow  who  is 
in  delicate  health,  and  has  four  children  and  an  aged 
mother  depending  upon  her. 

For  $10  per  month  for  a  family  consisting  of  the 
mother  and  six  little  children  who  have  been  deserted 
by  the  father. 

For  $8  per  month  to  enable  a  widow  whose  earnings 
are  sroaU  to  keep  a  home  for  her  six  children. 

For  $8  per  month  for  a  widow  with  four  children 
under  ten  years.      • 

For  $5  per  month  to  help  pay  rent  for  two  indus- 
trious and  respectable  women  who  have  lived  together 
and  supported  themselves  for  twenty-five  years.  One 
is  a  cripple,  almost  helpless,  the  other  sixty-four  years 
.  old  and  not  very  strong.  They  are  using  their  utmost 
efforts  and  practicing  the  strictest  economy  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  their  own  home,  but  will  be  unable  to  do  so 
without  a  httle  regular  help. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  los  East  zad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  many  thanks  receipt 
of  the  following  contributions  in  response  to  recent 
appeals: 

•W..'*  $50;  "H.  E.  K.."  $25:  '^A  Friend,"  $20; 
R.  H.  Pettigrew,  $1^ ;  "  Montdair,"  fyT**  M;  A:w%A 
Cash  through  Evening  Post,  $1.        j^yl       ^-^  ^-^  ^-^ 
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By  an  oversight  a  typographical 
error  was  allowed  to  appear  in  our 
issue  for  last- week.  The  statistics 
noted  in  the  item  on  page  370.  re- 
ferring to  the  ratio  of  insanity  to 
population,  were  compiled  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  not  by  the  State  Board  of 
Michigan. 

• 

The  City  Council  of  St.  Louis 
has  granted  the  use  of  a  permanent 
site  in  Forest  Park  of  that  city  for 
a  Hall  of  Philanthropy,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  }>e  built  and  maintained 
by  the  Women's  Federation  of  Clubs 
in  the  various  states  in  the  territory 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  This 
buildin^^  which  will  be  used  as  a 
woman's  club  building  during  the 
World *&  Fair,  will  be  made  a  perma- 
nent i-entrrd  bureau  of  information 
for  I  he  u&cs  of  charitable  and  re- 
foniiatury  institutions  throughout 
'Jnited  Slates.  As  has  been  said 
"€   of    the    promoters   of    the 


prcject:  "In  such  a  structure  might 
be  gathered  and  assorted  and  co- 
'jriinated  the  detailed  experience, 
die  statistics,  the  records  of  endeav- 
•jr  of  every  organization  that  is  now 
w«jrfciiig  tor  social  betterment.  It 
wr.uid  be  a  library  and  musetim  of 
the  eritort  now  making  for  the  ob- 
literation of  every  evil,  the  results  of 
igniDrance,  by  the  philanthropic 
w.jrk«^,  in  and  out  of  regular  or- 
ganizations. The  hall  of  philan- 
thropy would  be  a  clearing  house,  as 
it  were,  for  all  such  working  bodies. 
There  social  students  would  find 
data  of  all  kinds  ready  at  hand. 
Thev'  would  find  what  had  been 
done,  w  hat  work  had  failed,  wherein 
and  why ;  what  work  had  succeeded, 
and  along  what  lines.  Think  of  the 
waste  of  honest  effort  that  would  be 
prevented  by  having  thus  easy  of 
access  the  information  concerning 
ah  the  charities,  all  prison  reform 
bodies,  all  the  social  settlements,  all 
the  sodeties  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  project 
as  outlined  will  be  carried  out. 
Such  an  institution  would  become 
known  all  over  the  world.  Its  facili- 
ties for  information  would  be  used 
constantly  by  the  authorities  of 
every  charitable  institution  in  .  the 
United  States.  It  would  confer 
honor  on  St.  Louis  and  on  the  un- 
selfish women  who  would  have  ac- 
complished  its  construction. 


^ 


The  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  of  New  York  City  has 
given  out  a  statement  of  the  results 
so  far  attained  at  the  phthisis  hos^ 
pital  on  Blackweirs  Island,  which 
was  opened  on  February  i. 

The  whole  number  pf  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  up  to  April  15 
has  been  273.    With  few  exceptions 
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all  the  patients  admitted  were  in 
more  or  less  advanced  stages  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Rather 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  were  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease,  with  every 
indication  of  death  not  far  distant. 
The  other  fifty  per  cent  consisted  of 
two  classes:  First,  those  in  whom 
all  the  typical  symptoms  of  tuber- 
culosis were  present,  but  who  yet  re- 
tained a  fair  amount  of  strength  and 
bodily  nutrition ;  second,  those  whose 
general  condition  was  less  favorable, 
yet  who  retained  sufficient  strength 
to  be  up  for  the  greater  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  day. 

Of  the  273  patients  admitted  55 
have  been  discharged,  50  as  im- 
proved and  5  not  improved.  The  50 
patients  who  had  improved  have,  as 
a  rule,  either  returned  to  their  work 
or  have  gone  to  the  country  or  the 
mountains  at  the  suggestion  of 
physicians.  Twenty-eight  cases  have 
been  transferred  to  other  wards  on 
account  of  surgical  needs,  or  as 
showing  no  evidence  of  phthisis ;  76 
patients  who  when  admitted  were  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
have  died.  There  remain  in  the  hos- 
pital 114  patients. 

Of  the  patients  remaining  20  are 
new  cases  not  yet  classified,  40  are 
unable  to  leave  their  beds,  and  54  are 
less  advanced  cases.  Of  these,  25 
have  shown  decided  improvement 
and  show  an  average  gain  in  weight 
of  6.75  pounds;  13  show  less  im- 
provement, but  an  average  gain  in 
weight  of  1.9  pounds;  16  have  not 
improved,  and  show  an  average  loss 
in  weight  of  1.31  pounds. 


* 


The  Maryland  State  Legislature 
has  passed  an  act,  known  as  the 
Workmen's  Co-operative  Insurance 
Act.  The  purpose  of  this  measure 
IS  to  compel  employers  in  perilous 


occupations  to  co-operate  with  their 
employees  to  raise  an  insurance  of 
$1,000  for  each  employee  killed  in 
the  industry.  The  law  was  made  to 
apply  to  employers  in  railroading, 
quarrying,  coal  and  clay  mining, 
street  railroading,  and  excavating 
for  counties  and  cities.  Under  the 
law  a  railroad  employer  must  pay 
$1.50,  a  coal  or  clay  quarry  operator 
ninety  cents,  a  street  railway  em- 
ployer thirty  cents  each  year  for 
every  person  employed  by  him.  These 
sums  being  duplicated  by  the  em- 
ployees will  be  sufficient  to  create  a 
fund  ample  in  each  occupation  to 
pay  $1,000  to  the  dependents  in  case 
of  a  workman's  death.  It  is  further 
provided  that  if  the  employer  pro- 
vides a  scheme  of  insurance  for 
workmen  which  on  the  whole  is  of 
more  advantage  to  the  latter  and  to 
which  the  employer  contributes  more 
money  than  would  be  required  of 
him  under  this  law,  then  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner he  may  be  relieved  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 


Mr.  Henry  P.  Wertheim  has 
bought  the  large  four-story  house 
adjoining  the  University  Settlement 
on  Rivington  Street,  and  has  given 
it  to  the  University  Settlement  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Wertheim  has  been  gen- 
erous in  his  gifts  to  the  society,  and 
many  extensions  of  the  work  have 
thus  been  possible.  This  new  build- 
ing will  make  it  possible  for  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  to  enlarge  and  de- 
velop its  work  on  two  lines.  The 
Legal  Aid  Society,  which  has  under- 
taken recently  new  and  important 
developments  in  its  work,  will  be  able 
to  have  adequate  space,  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  new  building,  for  its  en- 
larged work.  The  music  school 
which  has  been  conducted  under  th^ 
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management  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement Society  and  the  College  Set- 
tlement Association,  at  3 1  Rivington 
Street,  will  occupy  four  floors  of  the 
new  building.  This  school  and  its 
work  were  described  in  Charities 
for  June  8,  1901. 

« 
The  Colored  Home  and  Hospital, 
a  finely  equipped  building  with  over 
three  hundred  beds,  at  East  I42d 
Street  and  Concord  Avenue,  is  now 
open  to  white  patients.  There  is  no 
longer  any  special  nq^d  for  a  hospital 
for  colored  people,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  hospitals  in  the  city  now  receive 
patients  without  distinction  of  color. 
The  managers  of  the  Colored  Home 
and  Hospital  will  accordingly  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  changing 
the  name  of  the  institution  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  more  white 
patients.  The  name  of  "Bronx 
Borough  Hospital''  has  been  sug- 
.gested.  Money  is  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  ambulance  which 
will  be  put  into  service  as  soon  as 
Police  Commissioner  Partridge  shall 
assign  a  district  to  the  institution. 
There  is  at  present  only  one  ambu- 
lance, belonging  to  the  Lebanon 
Hospital,  Westchester  Avenue  and 
East  150th  Street,  in  this  region  of 

the  city. 

«  * 

The  Associated  Alumnae  of 
Trained  Nurses  will  hold  their  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  Lexington 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  May  i  to  3. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Miss 
Annie  Damar  of  Buffalo;  first  vice- 
president.  Miss  Helen  Hay  of  Chi- 
cago; second  vice-president,  Miss 
Harriet  Fulmer  of  Chicago;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Mary  Thornton  of  New 
York  City;  treasurer,  Miss  Tamar 
Healey  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  is 
the  largest  organization  of  trained 


nurses  in  the  world,  the  rhembership 
representing  more  than  3,000.  It  is 
the  first  tinie  the  society  has  con- 
vened in  the  West.  The  meeting  is 
open  to  all  nurses,  and  the  public  is 
cordially  invited. 


The  bill  authorizing  a  bond  issue 
of  $500,000  for  the  building  of  a 
public  hospital  in  the  Bronx  has  re- 
ceived the  (^vernor*s  signature.  An 
organized  effort  is  already  under 
way  to  secure  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  the  work  without  a 
delay  of  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Harlem  Hospital,  now  being  built, 
which  was  authorized  in  1897.  The 
bill  calls  for  $200,000  to  be  used  for 
acquiring  a  site,  and  $300,000  for, 
the  erection  of  a  building. 
*  * 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the 
West  Side  Neighborhood  House, 
501  West  Fiftieth  Street,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  in  the  interest  of  public 
baths.  About  three  hundred  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  were 
present.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
urging  President  Jacob  A.  Cantor 
to  establish  a  public  bath-house  in 
the  neighborhood  when  the  appro- 
priation voted  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  shall  l)e  available  for  that 
purpose.  The  movement  is  evidently 
a  genuine  expression  of  the  deep  in- 
terest of  the  people  in  this  section  of 
the  city  in  this  matter. 

* 
The  Associated  Charities  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  have  memorialized 
the  State  Legislature  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  reformatory  for 
youthful  offenders.  The  report  of 
the  president,  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Black- 
well,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  190 1,  makes  mention  of  a 
notable  decrease  of  street  and  door- 
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todoor  begging  as  a  result  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Police  Department 
and  the  Associated  Charities. 

m   m 

Miss  Charlotta  Goff,  who  for  five 
years  has  been  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  order  to  take  a  much- 
needed  and  deserved  rest.  Mr.  John 
Beardsley  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
position. 

« 

Mr.  O.  S.  Storrs  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Sarah  Platt-Decker 
as  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction  of  Colo- 
rado, who  has  declined  reelection. 
Mr.  Storrs  has  been  vice-president  of 
the  Board. 

A  curfew  ordinance  with  the 
usual  provisions,  which  went  into 
operation  on  the  first  of  August  of 
last  year  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
had  a  strong  effect  in  clearing  the 
walks  and  parks  of  children  whose 
place  in  the  evening  is  at  home.  By 
its  terms  the  law  leaves  to  the  city 
marshal  discretion  in  enforcing  it, 
and  he  has  adopted  these  rules  for 
his  officers  on  the  street:  Children 
under  the  specified  age  of  sixteen 
shall  first  be  sent  home  by  the  officer 
meeting  them;  if  the  same  children 
again  become  offenders,  they  shall  be 
taken  to  the  police  station  and  their 
parents  notified;  a  third  offence 
shall  result  in  prosecution.  The 
third  rule  has  never  had  to  be  ap- 
plied. Many  boys  and  girls  have 
been  sent  home,  and  seven  boys  have 
been  taken  to  the  station.  The  mar- 
shal has  sent  four  letters  to  parents, 
explaining'  the  ordinance,  and  call- 
ing their  attention  to  their  children's 
offence  against  it.  These  letters 
have  been  dispatched  by  officers  to 


insure  their  receipt.  There  have 
been  no  prosecutions  in  more  than 
eight  months,  but  the  fact  argues  no 
neglect. 

The  Minnesota  Senate  passed  a 
bill  to  remove  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  State  University  from 
the  State  Board  of  Control,  but  the  . 
House  refused  to  concur  and  the 
project  was  defeated. 

« 
The  will  of  Mr.  Adolph  F. 
Braidich,  which  has  been  probated 
in  the  office  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Surrogate,  bequeaths  $10,000  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  $25,000  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Day  Nurseries  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  April  11  and  12. .  The 
election  of  officers  was  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge  of  New 
York,  president ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Dudley, 
Chicago,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Frazier  of  Philadelphia,  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  W.  I.  Nichols, 
Brooklyn,  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Miss  Frances  C.  Sturgis,  Bos- 
ton, recording  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

*  m 

G(jvernor  Odell  has  signed  the  hill 
providing  for  the  removal  of  the 
State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester 
to  a  country  site.  In  effect  the  bill 
provides  that  a  commission  headed 
by  the  Governor  and  composed  of 
the  State  Architect  and  other  state 
officers  shall  obtain  options  on  avail- 
able property ;  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared plans  and  estimates  for  the 
proposed  grounds  and  buildings,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  institution  shaU 
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be  changed  to  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  CoWege.  The  outline 
of  the  plan  is  to  be  submitted  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature. 


The  Charities  Building  of  Orange, 
N.  J.,  which  has  recently  been  en- 
larged and  remodeled,  was  opened 
for  inspection  Thursday  afternoon, 
April  17.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Associated 
Charities  and  the  Overseer  of  the 
Poor.  The  Children's  Aid  and  Pro- 
tective Society,  the  Public  Sanita- 
tion Committee,  and  the  Record 
Ambulance  Trustees  have  also  taken 
quarters  in  the  new  building,  and 
other  charitable  societies  are  ex- 
pected soon  to  establish  offices  there. 


IRC  FOURTH  MONTHLY  CONFERENCE. 


The  fourth,  and  for  this  year  the 
last,  of  the  series  of  monthly  con- 
ferences held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
convened  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  United  Charities  Building,  New 
York  City,  on  Tuesday,  April  15. 
The  addresses  delivered  were  as  fol- 
lows: 'Trade  Schools,"  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Schenck  Woolman;  '^School 
of  Applied  Design,"  by  Mrs.  San- 
ford  Bissell ;  and  **How  Pascal  Insti- 
tute Develops  Needlewomen  and 
Dressmakers,"  by  Miss  Margaret 
Pascal. 

In  opening  her  address  Mrs. 
Woolman  spoke  of  the  growing  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of 
educating  the  hand  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people;  and  the  influence 
of  manual  training  upon  the  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  well-being. 
The  most  thoughtful  students  as 
well  as  the  practical  workers  are 
united  in  saying  that  the  hand  has 


been  important  in  education,  and  the 
need  now  is  to  work  out  practically 
this  academic  principle. 

We  are  now  at  the  opening  of  a 
ver>'  successful  industrial  era.  In- 
terest in  this  field  is  growing,  and  all 
kinds  of  industries  are  being  revived 
and  developed.  In  one  way  the 
impetus  in  this  direction  came 
from  art,  which  is  now  con- 
cerning itself  in  making  better 
and  more  artistic  the  things  of  every- 
day life.  The  fact  that  the  machine 
can  do  work  more  economically,  and 
thus  underbid  hand  work  has  been 
given  as  a  reason  -for  not  training 
the  hand.  But  this  fact  really  makes 
manual  education  more  important, 
because  the  demand  is  that  hand 
work  shall  be  beyond  that  which  the 
machine  can  do. 

Trade  schools  must  not  only  give 
technical  training,  but  must  g^ve 
with  it  a  greater  breadth  of  outlook. 
They  must  help  to  make  better  citi- 
zens by  teaching  the  relation  of  in- 
dustries to  social  life,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  our  own  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Women  must  be  taught  to 
work  more  economically,  they  must 
be  able  to  see  the  relation  of  their 
field  to  other  industries.  Only  in 
this  way  will  they  be  able  to  rise  to 
better  positions  and  more  influence. 
In  some  trades  and  crafts,  women  do 
much  better  work  than  men,  but  they 
come  to  it  so  untrained  that  it  takes 
too  long  a  time  to  teach  them  the 
proper  methods.  That  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  women,  especially  in 
the  garment  trades,  are  doing  one 
mechanical  operation,  such  as  but- 
tonholes, over  and  over  again. 

Mrs.  Woolman  then  spoke  of  the 
work  done  in  this  direction  in  some 
of  the  European  countries  Ger- 
many now  has  scattered  all  over  the 
land      trade      schools^      industrial 
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schools,  secondary  schools,  and  be- 
yond that  technical  schools,  thus 
giving  a  four  years'  course  in  the 
preparation  for  a  trade  upon  the 
completion  of  the  public  school 
work.  These  schools  are  for  the 
most  part  maintained  by  the  state. 
In  some  instances  they  were  started 
by  the  manufacturers,  who  saw  the 
need  for  a  school  in  their  field,  but 
the  state  has  as  a  rule  made  them 
public  institutions.  There  are  thirty- 
five  technical  schools  in  the  little 
kingdom  of  Wurtemburg.  The  tui- 
tion is  sixty-two  cents  a  month.* 
Generally  these  schools  throughout 
the  Empire  are  for  men,  but  some 
are  for  women  also.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  trades  and  the 
schools  is  a^  very  close  one,  the 
schools  being  really  a  preparation 
for  the  work  done  in  the  shop  or 
factory.  Germany  has  also  revived 
the  village  industries.  Austria  is 
following  Germany  very  plosely  in 
the  work  of  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  training  in  the  trades. 
There  the  schools  are  free,  and 
the  work  done  has  been  so  good 
that  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  get  practical  suggestions  from 
the  schools.  The  same  is  true 
of  France.  There  the  work  of  train- 
ing the  hand  was  beg^n  in  1663,  ^^^ 
it  has  been  kept  up  ever  since.  In 
'  England  less  has  been  done  in  train- 
ing for  trades,  the  terms  in  the'  Con- 
tinuation Schools  being  shorter. 
The  Women's  Industrial  Council  of 
London  is  interested  in  this  question, 
however,  and  is  trying  to  see  why 
England  is  not  able  to  compete  with 
other  countries.  Here  also  the  vil- 
lage industries  have  been  revived, 
the  peasants  working  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  central  houses.  The 
London  County  Council  too  is  estab- 
lishing guilds  and  trade  schools  for 
girls. 


In  this  country  we  have  som^ 
schools  that  give  training  for  the 
trades,  Pratt,  Drexel,  Armour,  the 
Educational  Alliance,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  but  they  are  not  nearly 
adequate  to  meet  the  need.  The 
relation  of  the  schools  to  the  trade 
is  not  so  close  a  one  as  in  Germany. 
Some  of  these  schools  prepare  the 
students  for  the  home,  which  is  not 
the  same  as  preparing  for  actual 
work  at  a  trade,  and  is  apt  to  make 
the  girl  too  slow.  One  thing  of  great 
importance  in  the  development  o.f 
trade  schools  in  this  country  is  that 
those  who  control  them  shall  know 
something  about  the  various  trades 
taught,  and  keep  in 'touch  with  the 
manufacturers.  Another  important 
question  is.  How  are  we  going  to 
pay  for  these  schools?  The  girls 
who  need  this  training  cannot,  and 
will  not,  pay  for  it.  They  must  go 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
must  give  them  this  training  free, 
and  perhaps  even  go  a  step  beyond 
that  and  pay  the  girls  for  coming. 
Something  can  be  done  by  scholar- 
jships.  Other  methods  are  subsidies 
and  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
schools. 

As  a  basis  for  instruction  in  the 
trade  schools  much  is  being  done  by 
the  manual  training  in  the  public 
and  vacation  schools,  by  teaching  the 
children  to  work  out  their  own  ideas, 
and  combining  in  this  work  the 
heart,  the  head,  and  the  hand. 

Mrs.  Bissell  gave  an  outline  of  the 
work  of  the  School  for  Applied  De- 
sign, 200  West  Twenty-third  Street. 
The  teachers  in  this  institution  are 
themselves  experts  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  various  branches  of  the 
trades  and  crafts  taught.  The 
length  of  the  course  is  four  years; 
in  the  architectural  department,  five 
years.  Three  thousand  young 
w  omen  have  been  trained  at  this  iig 
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stitution,  many  of  whom  are  in  posi- 
tions earning  from  $500  to  $1,500 
a  year.  At  present  the  students 
number  between  200  and  300.  The 
school  has  sold,  since  its  foundation, 
$15,000  worth  of  work  done  by  the 
students.  The  advanced  course  con- 
sists in  work  in  wall  paper,  silks, 
costume  sketch  class,  life  class,  illus- 
trations, and  a  course  in  book  covers. 
All  the  women  graduated  from  the 
architectural  department  are  now 
employed  and  are  receiving  the 
same  salary  as  men  doing  the  same 
work.  The  latter  is  true  of  all  the 
graduates  of  the  school.  Applica- 
tions for  trained  artisans  are  con- 
stantly received  from  manufacturers, 
the  demand  being  far  greater  than 
the  supply. 

Mrs.  Bissell  spoke  also  of  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  the  girls  to  the 
school.  The  girls  take  up  their  work 
with  enthusiasm  and  work  very 
hard,  knowing  that  the  training  they 
are  receiving  assures  them  a  future. 

Miss  Pascal  told  of  the  work  of 
the  Pascal  Institute,  Lexington  Ave- 
nue and  Fifty-first  Street.  She  said 
in  part :  "We  do  not  pretend  to  train 
girls  to  become  dressmakers  in  a 
year  and  a  half,  but  we  do  aim  to 
make  thorough  dressmakers'  help- 
ers. This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
graded  system  of  work,  the  rate  of 
advancement  depending  upon  the 
capability  and  capacity  of  the  girl. 
Sometimes  girls  come  to  us  from 
church  and  settlement  sewing 
classes.  The  training  there  received 
may  and  may  not  be  helpful.  It  often 
makes  them  too  slow  for  the  rapid 
work  required  in  a  workshop.  The 
best  age  for  girls  to  come  to  us  is 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen.  Older  girls 
become  discouraged.  They  do  not 
like  to  work  with  their  juniors,  and 
usually  give  up,  although  when  wc 


find  one  who  is  willing  to  persevere, 
we  are  only  too  glad  to  help  her 
through." 

Miss  Pascal  described  in  detail 
the  work  done  by  the  pupils  in 
the  various  grades.  The  Institute 
was  originally  intended  to  be  a  free 
school,  but  girls  who  could  afford  to 
pay  asked  to  be  admitted,  so  that 
now  about  half  the  pupils  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  free.  In  order  to 
make  possible  a  longer  course,  the 
Institute  pays  the  girls  $2  a  wedc 
after  the  first  year.  The  hours  are 
somewhat  shorter  than  those  in  a 
dressmaker's  establishment,  and  are 
broken  by  intermissions  for  physical 
culture.      

OlilDOOR  ROJEF. 


(ContiMMed  from  page  jjg.) 

lief  and  public  relief,  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  public  outdoor  relief 
would  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
the  two.  I  would  ask  the  state  to 
care,  in  appropriate  institutions,  for 
those  who  are  recognized  as  needing 
institutional  care — those  who  can 
be  dealt  with  in  large  classes — es- 
pecially the  defective  and  the  insane, 
the  sick,  and  again  especially  those 
who  have  contagious  diseases,  or 
diseases  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity. 

(3)  Miss  Richmond  has  suggested 
that  the  st^te  should  care  for  those 
for  whom  control  as  well  as  support 
is  required,  and  this  again  would  lead 
us  to  leave  outdoor  relief  to  private 
initiative.  Of  course  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  entire  burden  of  sup- 
port and  training  for  these  desig- 
nated classes  should  necessarily  be 
taken  over  by  the  public  authorities. 
Private  philanthropy  might  do  a  part 
of  this  also  and  should  have  the 
right  to  do  what  it  will  and  can. 
It  would  be  necessary  fpr  the  state 
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to  act  only  in  so  far  as  private  funds 
are  not  supplied.  There  would 
then  be  left,  however  exclusively,  for 
private  individuals  and  voluntary  as- 
sociations all  material  assistance  re- 
quired in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

(4)  This  is  appropriate,  for  it  is 
a  more  delicate  ministry,  one  requir- 
ing greater  personal  interest,  and  a 
more  patient  study  of  the  varying 
elements  of  each  particular  problem. 
If  the  family  life  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  if  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to 
do  it,  the  deficit  should  not  be  made 
up  mechanically,  as  to  some  extent  it 
must  be,  if  public  officials  are  to  do 
it,  but  with  infinite  pains,  with  per- 
sonal sympathy,  with  temperate  con- 
sideration of  the  earning  capacity  of 
members  of  the  family,  such  as  a  pri- 
vate donor  or  the  visitor  of  a  pri- 
vate society  is  more  likely  to  show. 
It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  di- 
vision of  work  somewhere,  if  we 
are  to  get  the  full  co-operation  of 
both.  However  much  more  than 
this  private  philanthropy  may  do,  we 
shall  do  well  to  leave  on  that  side  of 
the  line  the  giving  of  all  the  assist- 
ance required  to  supplement  wages, 
to  aid  families  temporarily  disabled 
by  the  death  or  illness  of  the  bread- 
winner, to  supplement  the  earnings 
of  a  mother  who  is  a  widow  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  rearing  of  children, 
and  other  similar  forms  of  relief, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  private 
charity  has  naturally,  or  certainly 
may  have ,  more  elasticity,  more 
freedom  from  arbitrary  restrictions, 
and  at  least  an  equally  high  stand- 
ard of  trained  professional  service. 

(5)  A  public  fund  is  subjected 
to  more  demands  which  should  be 
resisted,  but  which  it  is  difficult  even 
for  the  most  upright  and  con- 
scientious officials  to  resist.  They 
come  from  politicians,  but  not  from 


them  alone.  Missionaries,  church 
visitors,  clergymen,  school  teachers, 
and  even  agents  of  charitable  so- 
cieties, have  been  known  to  fall  into 
the  habits  of  sending  lists  of  fami- 
lies, and  it  is  a  rare  overseer  or  offi- 
cial that  will  not  think  it  advisable 
to  make  some  show  of  doing  some- 
thing when  such  endorsements  ar- 
rive. I  am  quite  aware  that  such  re- 
quests are  often  entirely  reasonable, 
and  also  that  they  are  not  infre- 
quently addressed,  as  it  is  right  that 
they  should  be,  to  private  agencies  as 
well.  In  the  degree,  however,  to 
which  the  fund  becomes  impersonal, 
and  its  expenditure  disassociated 
from  its  source,  these  demands  arc 
likely  to  become  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  decisions  as  to  what  shall  be 
done — rather  than  the  real  needs  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  family  con- 
cerned. This  impersonal  character 
and  this  distance  between  the  donor 
and  the  one  who  comes  into  contact 
with  the  family  is  most  complete  in 
the  case  of  public  outdoor  relief  and 
the  difficulty  of  its  judicious  ad- 
ministration therefore,  other  things 
being  ecjual,   is  greatest. 

(6)  Even  if,  finally,  there  were 
no  inherent  fatal  objections  to  the 
system  of  public  outdoor  relief,  as 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  there  is,  I 
should  still  counsel  against  any  agi- 
tation for  its  introduction  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or 
Washington,  and  that,  please  bear  in 
.  mind  in  what  I  am  discussing,  not 
whether  you  should  take  the  ques- 
tion actively  here.  I  should  still  fight 
any  proposition,  I  say,  to  reopen  the 
question  there  where  the  system 
does  not  exist,  because  in  New  York 
at  least  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  city  seems  willing  to  expend  for 
the  care  of  its  dependents  in  the 
support  of  the  institutions  fox  which 
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the  city  is  now  responsible  is  inade- 
quate. At  the  present  time  the 
Commissioner  of  Charities  is  asking 
for  an  issue  of  bonds  for  $560,000 
for  new  buildings  and  necessary,  ad- 
ditions to  his  plant.  The  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  .is  giv- 
ing him  less  than  one-fifth  of  that 
amount.  There  has  not  been  a  year 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  when  the 
appropriations  for  food,  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  supplies  in  the  alms- 
house and  hospitals  were  as  large. as 
they  should  be.  The  same  thing,  in 
perhaps  a  less  degree,  is  true  of 
other  cities.  Certainly  it  would  be 
insane  folly  to  introduce  a  demand 
for  an  appropriation  for  outdoor  re- 
lief, which  would  probably  work  in- 
jury when  the  funds  set  aside  for 
indoor  relief  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  actual  needs  of  the  aged,  the  de- 
fective, and  the  sick. 


There  are  admittedly  shortcom- 
ings in  our  city.  But  there  are  not 
lacking  signs  of  promise. 

We  have  not  only,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, done  something  to  improve 
the  situation  in  reference  to  depend- 
ent children,  but  we  have  made 
some  "impression  upon  other  uncom- 
pleted tasks.  We  have  turned  our 
faces  definitely  toward  a  new  future 
so  far  as  tenement-house  construc- 
tion and  inspection  are  concerned, 
and  mean  to  see  to  it  that  the  family 
life  of  our  city  shall  be  placed  upon 
a  more  decent  and  healthy  physical 
basis.  We  have  won  a  victory  for 
the  forces  of  good  government  so 
great  that  it  sets  up  a  new  standard 
of  municipal  reform  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  and  blunders  in 
which  some  departments  unfortu- 
nately flounder.  We  have  con- 
tributed nearly  a  dozen  men  from 
our  own  ranks  of  organized  social 


work  to  this  still  new  administra- 
tion and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  thus 
far  those  particular  members  of 
Mayor  Low's  administration  have 
been  recognized  as  having  contrib- 
uted to  its  strength. 

We  are  trying  to  do  other  new 
things  as  we  can  without  leaving  un- 
done the  old  things  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  essential;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
no  department  of  our  whole  social 
activity  is  there  a  keener  interest,  or 
a  greater  progress  than  in  that  which 
falls  to  the  agencies  which  have  to 
do  with  the  poor  in  their  homes; 
in  other  words,  with  outdoor  relief — 
private  outdoor  relief  it  is  with 
us  of  course.  The  standard  of 
trained  service  is  rising,  efficiency  of 
administration  is  increasing,  public 
confidence  has  greatly  increased, 
financial  income  has  increased  to 
meet  more  adequately  the  demands 
upon  us;  the  relations  among  the 
agencies,  especially  the  four  prin- 
cipal agencies  at  work  in  the  old  city 
of  New  York,  have  been  increasingly 
cordial  to  the  benefit  of  their  bene- 
ficiaries and  their  members.  Co- 
operation with  the  departments  of 
the  city  government  has  constantly 
strengthened,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  make  use  in  one  way  or 
another  of  our  facilities — I  speak 
now  of  all  four  societies — :has  cor- 
respondingly grown.  It  may  not  be 
justified,  but  I  feel  for  my  own  part 
that  these  advances  and  successes, 
such  as  they  are,  are  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  absence  of  public  out- 
door relief,  and  to  the  public  accept- 
ance of  these  organized  charities  as 
the  natural  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  those  who  are  in 
trouble  and  those  who  are  in  position 
to  help  them — when  any  channel  of 
communication  is  required. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 


To  the 


I  have  often  wondered 
Pubiie-sprrited  that  HO  One  thought  of 
"'"■"*'•'•'*'•*•  building  "Mills  Hotels" 
for  widows  with  small  children. 

The  lives  of  these  women  are  pe- 
culiarly hard  in  that  they  must  per- 
form the  part  of  both  father  and 
mother — must  support  their  children 
as  well  as  care  for  them. 

A  building,  provided  with  day- 
nursery,  kindergarten,  restaurant, 
and  laundry,  where  widows  could 
have  their  children  with  them  at 
night;  and  leave  them  safe  in  the 
care  of  good  nurses  and  teachers 
)vhile  they  were  out  at  work,  would 
be  an  incalculable  blessing.  The 
women  could  probably  pay  at  least 
enough  to  cover  all  expenses,  while 
similar  buildings  for  widowers  with 
young  children  would  no  doubt  be  a 
good  investment.     Truly  yours, 

Josephine  Shaw  Lowell. 

This  excellent  suggestion  from 
Mrs.  Lowell  is  commended  to  those, 
of  whom  there  are  said  to  be  many, 
who  are  desirous  of  using  their 
wealth  in  wise  relief  of  poverty  pro- 
vided they  can  be  sure  that  it  will  do 
good  and  not  injury,  and  who  would 
prefer  to  receive  a  small  return  upon 
their  investment,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  financial  profit  itself  as 
because  it  is  regarded  to  some  extent 
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as  an  indication  that  there  was  a  real 
need  for  the  investment. 


^^  The  address  by  Major 
Chimes  of  J.  R.  Kean  on  the  Char- 
ities of  Cuba,  which  we 
publish  in  this  number  of  Chari- 
ties, should  be  studied  not  only  by 
charity  experts,  but  by  all  American 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  the  American  military 
administrators  upon  whom  responsi- 
bility was  suddenly  placed  for  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  in  Cuba 
and  in  other  islands  are  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  their  stewardship. 

Major  Kean's  modest  statement 
requires  a  reading  between  the  lines. 
The  Department  of  Charities,  like 
that  of  Sanitation,  and,  in  fact, 
every  other  department  of  the  mili- 
tary government,  has  been  entirely 
free  from  scandal  or  serious  com- 
plaints of  any  kind.  This  merely 
negative  praise,  when  one  considers 
the  difficulties,,  might  satisfy  what 
an  injudicious  officer  has  described 
as  an  "overheated  conscience" — that 
is  to  say,  a  conscience  which  is  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  anything  which 
reflects  upon  the  honor  and  good 
name  of  the  representatives  of  our 
government. 

Those,  however,  who  place  a  high 
estimate  upon  efficiency,  upon  con- 
structive results,  upon  a  high- 
minded  willingness  to  faee  newire- 
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sponsibilities  and  whose  interest  in 
these  things  possibly  makes  them 
less  sensitive  than  they  should  be  to 
the  considerations  first  named,  will 
likewise  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
story  of  the  past  four  years  in  the 
administration  of  charity  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.  It  is  a  story  of  an 
extensive  emergency  system  of  hos- 
pitals, asylums  for  children,  and 
freely  distributed  rations  quickly 
transformed,  when  the  necessity  had 
passed,  into  a  progressive  and  con- 
servative department,  with  clear 
differentiation  between  public  relief 
and  private  charity,  with  ainple  hos- 
pital facilities  and  training  schools 
.for  nurses,  with  an  efficient  placing- 
out  system  for  children  supplemented 
by  a  training  school  for  temporary 
care,  and  w^ith  proper  official  inspec- 
tion of  all  charitable  institutions, 
public  and  private. 

Of  Major  Kean^s  address,  and  of 
the  military  administration  of  the 
department  in  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  nothing  in  its  history  is  more 
creditable  than  the  clear  perception 
of  its  inherent  defect.  The  fact  that 
it  had  no  necessary  basis  in  current 
public  opinion,  and  that  appropria- 
tions for  charitable  purposes  could 
be  so  easily  obtdned,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  their  expenditure  so  easily 
curtailed  when  the  time  came,  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  judging  the 
developments  of  the  future.  Under 
the  new  regime,  which  begins  on  the 
twentieth  of  this  month,  all  such  ap- 
propriations must  result  from  legis- 
lative discussion  and  action.  That 
the  conditions  of  the  future  are  more 
enviable  than  those  of  the  past  in 
this  particular  goes  without  saying. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  Cuban  citi- 
zens, law  makers,  and  administrators 
will  make  the  future  conditions  sur- 
ounding   the   public   care    for   the 


poor  of  such  a  character  that  in  the 
actual  results  obtained  the  com- 
parison may  be  equally  favorable. 

Public  ^^^  second  annual  report 
chtritiei  in  of  the  Supervisors  of  City 
"**^"  Charities  to  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  has 
recently  appeared  in  print.  The  re- 
port covers  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1 90 1.  The  city  charter  de- 
clares the  duties  of  the  Supervisors 
to  be  in  general  **to  determine  what 
sick,  insane,  and  other  destitute  per- 
sons are  proper  charges  on  the  city, 
and  to  provide  for  the  proper  care  of 
these  persons  in  so  far  as  money 
may  be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  city."  **The  idea  is  not 
yet  wholly  clear  to  some  persons," 
says  the  report,  "that  the  duty  of  the 
city,  through  the  Supervisors,  is  not 
to  aid  institutions,  but  to  give  ade- 
quate care  to  certain  individuals  ac- 
cepted as  proper  city  charges."  That 
the  latter  course  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Supervisors  is  made  pef fectly 
plain  by  a  reading  of  the  report.  To 
the  institutions  not  owned  by  the 
city  which  are  chosen  for  the  care  of 
the  various  classes  of  destitute  per- 
sons, the  city  pays  under  contract  a 
per  capita  rate  not  to  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  a  fixed  sum  each  vear  for 
such  persons  as  are  accepted  as  city 
charges  by  the  Supervisors. 

The  Supervisors  have  followed  the 
policy  of  recognizing,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  boundary  between  public 
aid  and  private  charity,  and  the  large 
place  which  private  charity  can  and 
should  fill  in  an  enlightened  com- 
munity. Detailed  reports  of  their 
officials  show  that  effort  is  made  to 
study  the  needs  of  individuals  in 
trouble  who  come  to  their  offices  and 
to  utilize  the  sources  of  charitable 
aid  which  are  available  in  the  corn- 
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niunity.  ^  The  needy  who  can  be 
cared  for  by  some  charitable  agency 
are  referred  directly  to  it. 

The  Supervisors  believe  that  the 
employment  of  inmates  of  public 
institutions  has  its  limitations.  "In 
such  important  service  as  caring 
for  the  sick  and  the  insane,  only 
skilled  and  reliable  persons  should 
be  used."  The  body  of  the  re- 
port, treating  of  the  care  of  the 
insane,  of  city  patients  in  hospitals, 
of  dispensaries,  of  destitute  and 
neglected  children,  with  the  statisti- 
cal tables  which  follow,  is  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable. 

m^Ann^im*  Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean, 
Hienttaiitf  who  was  the  first  secre- 
OiK»«i«,t.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  Montreal,  has 
been  appointed  general  district 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Charities,  succeeding  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  who,  in  turn,  as  we  have 
already  announced,  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds  as 
head-worker  in  the  University  Set- 
tlement in  New  York  City.  The 
position  in  Chicago  has  only  re- 
cently been  created  and  while  held 
by  Mr.  Hunter  was  designated  as 
that  of  organizing  secretary. 

Besides  its  general  superintendent, 
Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  the  Chi- 
cago Bureau  has  also  an  assistant 
superintendent,  this  position  having 
been  filled  for  several  years  by  Miss 
R.  B.  Holmes.  The  duty  of  the 
general  district  secretary,  as  the 
name  implies,  will  be  to  supervise 
and  aid  in  building  up  the  work  of 
co-operation  and  the  work  for  indi- 
vidual families  in  the  eleven  dis- 
tricts of  the  bureau.  Mr.  McLean, 
as  assistant  secreary  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities,  and  in 
Montreal,  has  shown  in  an  excep- 


tional   degree   the   qualities   needed 
for  such  a  position. 

Besides  the  vacancy  in  Montreal 
caused  by  the  change  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  understood  that  there 
are  vacancies  at  the  present  time  in 
similar  positions  in  Minneapolis, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Baltimore;  and 
there  are  rumors  of  possible  changes 
in  one  or  two  other  equally  im- 
portant places — ^all  of  which  should 
be  duly  encouraging  to  social  work- 
ers who  have  the  particular  quali- 
fications demanded  by  boards  of  di- 
rectors in  positions  of  executive  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Chicago  ^^'  Raymond  Robins  of 
Lodging-  Chicago  Commons,  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter  in  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Municipal  Lodg- 
ing-house of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
which  the  latter  resigned  when  he 
became  head-worker  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  in  New  York 
City.  "Mr.  Robins  brings  to  his 
work,**  says  The  Commons,  "the 
training  of  a  lawyer  and  a  varied 
experience  of  municipal  affairs  in 
San  Francisco.  His  share  in  bring- 
ing order  and  law  out  of  the  chaos 
from  which  the  mining  camp  at 
Nome,  Alaska,  developed  into  a  city, 
also  fitted  him  to  bring  system  but 
of  Chicago's  demoralizing  and  vacil- 
lating policy  in  dealing  with  hordes 
of  homeless  men.  Equipped  with 
adequate  and  sanitary  dormitories 
and  backed  by  police  power,  the  new 
municipal  lodging-house  is  amply 
justifying  its  establishment  under 
the  joint  action  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration and  the  City  Homes'  Asso- 
ciation." 

The  tabulated  results  for  the  first 
three  months  in  which  the  lodging- 
house  has  been  open  are  as  follows : 
Number  of  lodgings  given,  6,6^; 
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number  of  meals  served,  12,044; 
number  of  situations  supplied,  i,- 
215;  number  of  hours  worked  on 
city  streets,  1,869;  number  of  men 
vaccinated,  1,203. 

Recently  the  Municipal  Lodging- 
house  and  the  three  branches  of  the 
Illinois  State  Free  Employment 
Bureau  have  entered  into  a  co-opera- 
tive plan  to  obtain  employment  for 
applicants  for  shelter  at  the  lodging- 
house.  As  a  result  Superintendent 
Robins  is  now  able  to  secure  em- 
ployment for  every  man  capable  of 
doing  manual  labor,  having  at  his 
command  all  the  resources  of  the 
State  Bureau. 

u.^  •       In    Boston    the    use    of 

Lot-piiy-    vacant     lots      for     play- 
grounds. J       •       1_    •  t_ 

grounds  is  bemg  much 
extended.  In  each  of  three  crowded 
districts  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city  vacant  lots  have  been  loaned  for 
this  purpose.  It  has  been  found  to 
be  possible  to  fit  up  these  play- 
grounds with  swings,  see-saws,  sand 
boxes,  and  flower  gardens,  and  fur- 
nish directors  for  the  three  at  a  cost 
of  $250.  The  people  in  these  locali- 
ties do  much  of  the  work  required, 
which  greatly  lessens  the  expense. 

Only  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
liorltMty.     babies  born  annually  live 

to  the  end  of  their  al- 
lotted threescore  years  and  ten. 
Yet  of  the  other  95.5  per  cent 
nearly  twenty  per  cent  die  unneces- 
sarily. These  facts  came  out  in  a 
paper  on  "Unnatural  Death,"  read 
at  the  recent  meetingr  of  the  English 
Sanitary  Institute.  The  author  told 
his  hearers  that  about  one  million 
babies  were  born  annually  in  Eng- 
land. Thirty  thousand  of  the  mil- 
lion died  violent  deaths  from  acci- 
dent, thirty  thousand  die  unneces- 


sarily from  tuberculosis,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  more 
from  absolutely  preventable  causes, 
such  as  small-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever.  Only  forty-five  thou- 
sand lived  their  natural  lives,  and 
nearly  one  in  twenty  died  from 
wearing  out.  One- fourth  of  all  fatal 
diseases  are  absolutely  preventable, 
and  fifteen  years  would  at  once  be 
added  to  the  span  of  human  life  if 
the  practice  of  hygiene  were  placed 
on  a  level  with  its  theory. 

An  earnest,  progressive, 
^E^xSXe?*  well-balanced  man  with 
some  experience  in  social 
and  philanthropic  work  is  desired  to 
take  the  position  of  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Orange,  N.  J.  It  is  desired  that 
application  should  be  made  in  the 
first  instance  by  letter.  Address 
Mr.  Bleeker  Van  Wagenen,  presi- 
dent, 65  Essex  Avenue. 

The  position  of  supervisor  of  two 
public  playgrounds  in  Portland,  Me., 
is  open.  Address  inquiries  to  F.  A., 
care  of  Charities. 

The  New  York  Civil  Service 
Commission  announces  an  examina- 
tion to  be  held  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  state  on  May  10. 
Among  the  postions  for  which  ex- 
aminations are  to  be  held  is  one  for 
women  officers  in  the  state  institu- 
tions. 

The  compensation  is  $25  a  month 
and  maintenance  (including  laundry 
work)  with  some  opportunities  for 
promotion  to  more  responsible  and 
better  paying  positions.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  examination  are  spelling, 
writing  from  memory  the  substance 
of  verbal  orders,  copying  from  plain 
copy,  arithmetic,  questions  on  the 
duties  of  the  position,  experience  and 
personal  qualifications.  This  posi- 
tion requires  the  possession  of  the 
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ability  of  a  housekeeper  and  to  in- 
struct and  control  the  inmates  of  the 
institutions. 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  now 
vacancies  to  be  filled  in*  this  grade, 
and  that  there  arc  also  frequent  op- 
.portunities  for  employment  in  the 
houses  of  refuge  for  women  at  Hud- 
son and  Albion,  and  in  the  new  re- 
formatory for  women  at  Bedford. 

Application  to  enter  the  examina- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Albany. 

A  STORY  AND  AN  ANSWER. 


TWO  MEN. 


BY   DR.    WEIR   MITCHELL   IN   THE   APRIL 
**  CENTURY," 


"These  ought  ye  to  do,  and  not 
to  leave  the  others  undone." 

A  pale  young  man  sat  down  on  a 
bench  in  the  park  behind  the  reser- 
voir on  Forty-second  street.  He  put 
a  torn  bag  of  tools  under  the  bench. 

A  small,  red-faced  man  came 
behind  him.  He  stooped  to  steal  the 
bag. 

The  pale  man  turned  and  said  in 
a  slow,  tired  way:  "Drop  that.  It 
ain't  worth  stealing." 

The  ruddy  man  said:  "Not  if 
you're  lookin'." 

The  pale  man  set  the  bag  at  his 
feet  and  said: 

"It's  a  poor  business  you're  in." 

"You  don't  look  as  if  yours  was 
any  better."  He  sat  down.  "What's 
your  callin'?" 

"I'm  an  iron  worker;  bridge 
work." 

"Don't  look  strong  enough." 

"That's  so.  I'm  just  out  of  Belle- 
vue  hospital ;  got  hurt  three  months 
ago." 

"I'm  just  out  of  hospital,  too,"  he 
grinned. 

"What  hospital?" 

"Sing  Sing." 


"What!    Jail!" 

"Yes;  not  bad  in  winter,  either. 
There's  a  society  helps  a  fellow  after 
you  quit  that  hospital.  Gives  you 
good  clothes,  too." 

"Clothes?    Is  that  so?" 

"Gets  you  work " 

"Work— ^good  God!  I  wish 
they'd  get  me  some." 

"You  ain't  bad  enough.  Go  and 
grab  somethin'.  Get  a  short  sen- 
tence; first  crime.  Come  out,  and 
get  looked  after  by  nice  ladies." 

"My  God!" 

"Didn't  they  do  nothin'  for  you 
when  you  got  out  of  that  hospital  ?" 

"No!  Why  the  devil  should 
they?  I'm  only  an  honest  mechanic. 
Are  you  goin'?" 

He  felt  his  loneliness. 

"Yes;  I've  got  to  go  after  that 
job.  It'll  give  me  time  to  look  about 
me.  Gosh !  but  you  look  bad !  Good 
bye." 

The  ruddy  man  rose,  looked  back, 
jingled  the  few  coins  in  his  pocket, 
hesitated,  and  walked  away  whist- 
ling. 

The  pale  man  sat  still  on  the 
bench,  staring  down  at  the  ragged 
bag  of  tools  at  his  feet. 


The  chief  put  down  the 
AnSler.      April   Century,   removed 
his    spectacles    and    de- 
livered -himself  as  follows : 

Well,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  all 
men!  If  I  were  to  read  you  a  har- 
rowing little  tale  of  a  convict  who 
advises  a  mechanic,  just  out  of  hos- 
pital and  not  yet  strong,  to  "go  grab 
somethin'  and  get  a  short  sentence" 
as  the  only  way  for  a  man  not  nat- 
urally bad  to  "get  looked  after  by 
nice  ladies,"  wouldn't  you  say  at 
once  that  it  had  been  written  by  the 
youngest  reporter  on  the  Daily 
Scarecroiv's  staff?  Not  at^ll ;  it  w^s 
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written  by  the  author  of  **E)octor 
and  Patient." 

Do  you  know  that  book?  But  you 
should  though.  I  always  give  it  to 
my  paid  workers,  as  the  most  sug- 
gestive thing  they  can  study.  It's 
full  of  analogies  for  the  charity 
agent ;  full  too  of  common  sense  and 
.good  feeling.  One  of  the  sentences 
in  it  ought  to  be  the  motto  of  our 
own  society — "Knowledge,  Izrgc 
knowledge,  is  the  food  which  nour- 
ishes charity  in  the  tender-hearted" 
— and  then,  without  any  knowledge 
at  all  of  the  work  so  many  of  us  are 
giving  our  days  and  nights  to,  he 
writes  this ! 

"Doctor  and  Patient"  shows  a  fine 
contempt  for  the  physician  who 
muffs  his  facts,  and  quite  right  too, 
but  does  its  author  know  that  the 
people  who  are  befriending  just 
such  victims  of  circumstance  as  this 
mechanic  outnumbered  those  who 
are  befriending  discharged  prison- 
ers twenty  to  one?  Does  he  know 
that  a  good  part  of  the  time  and 
money  of  charities  like  ours  is  spent 
in  getting  people  well  enougli  to 
work  and  then  in  helping  them  to 
find  it?  Does  he  know  who  are 
preaching  the  folly  of  sending  people 
to  work  too  soon,  and  who  are 
urging  the  need  of  better  con- 
valescent care?  Well,  the  charity 
organization  workers  are  shoulder- 
ing that  job  along  with  some  others. 
If  vou  know  Dr.  Mitchell,  tell  him 
we  need  his  help.  But  you  really 
ought  to  read  that  book  of  his !    R. 


DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CNHDREN. 

The  Industrial  Home  and 
School     Association     of 


Induttrial 
Nom«  for 


Iforo 
lldren, 


Children, 


I^uisiana  has  acquired  a 
tract  of  land  near  New 
Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  farm  school  for  neglected  chil- 


dren, boys  and  g^rls,  between  seven 
and  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  to 
be  a  training  school  for  children  who 
have  been  arrested  and  convicted  of 
minor  offences,  or  whose  caretakers 
have  neglected  them.  The  land  is 
admirably  adapted  to  garden  farm- 
ing, and  has  in  addition  a  valuable 
orchard  and  a  small  hothouse  in 
which  flowers  will  be  cultivated  for 
sale  in  the  city.  It  is  planned  that 
the  children  shall  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing, contribute  to  the  general  ex- 
penses, and  besides  learn  how  to  sup- 
port themselves.  There  are  three 
commodious  cottages  on  the  property 
which  will  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  children. 

We  have  called  attention 
iMom!%rv  to  the  incorporation  by 
*"%,^*'^  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture of  a  Jewish  reforma- 
tory. While  it  would  have  been 
gratifying  if  the  conclusion  had  been 
reached  that  the  House  of  Refuge 
and  the  Juvenile  Asylum,  where 
most  of  the  delinquent  Jewish  chil« 
dren  are  now  received,  are  sufficient- 
ly non-sectarian  to  care  for  Jewish 
children  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  members  of  the 
community,  we  must  nevertheless  rec- 
ognize that  the  founding  of  the  new 
institution  has  considerable  justifi- 
cation in  view  of  the  accepted  theory 
upon  which  such  institutions  are 
conducted  in  this  state,  and  that  it 
is  indicative  of  a  progressive  and 
awakened  public  spirit  rather  than 
an  exhibition  of  mere  sectarianism. 
Representative  Jewish  comment  on 
the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  ser- 
mon of  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  H.  Harris 
on  April  5,  and  in  an  editorial  which 
we  reprint  from  the  American  He- 

Dr.  Harris  said :  "Thi§  charter  is 
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significant  of  the  status  of  the  mod- 
em Jews,  and  to  obtain  it  we  have 
been  fighting  for  twenty  years 
against  our  pride  and  prejudice. 
But  at  last  we  have  awakened  to  a 
full  sense  of  our  responsibility,  and 
it  is  high  time  we  did  so.  There  are 
to-day  in  the  House  of  Refuge  232 
Jewish  children  out  of  900  inmates ; 
in  the  Juvenile  Asylum,  223  out  of 
800,  and  in  the  Five  Points  Mission, 
33.  These  numbers,  appalling  in 
their  proportions,  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

"These  data  are  not  presented  to 
awaken  apprehension,  or  to  demon- 
strate that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Jewish  stock  is  dying  out.  Only  in 
the  sense  of  poverty  can  the  most  of 
the  Jewish  inmates  of  these  institu- 
tions be  considered  criminals.  Even 
facing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  crimi- 
nal class  in  our  midst,  don't  let  us 
think  that  it  is  a  sign  of  gradual  de- 
generacy. Persecution,  cruel  legis- 
lation, popular  antipathy,  and  pov- 
erty have  made  life  to  some  Jews 
at  best  but  a  makeshift.  When  the 
laws  discriminate  against  a  class, 
and  when  they  are  outrageously  ad- 
ministered, it  stirs  up  the  feeling 
against  all  laws,  and  the  persecuted 
strive  to  evade  them.  Then  there 
are  the  ignorant  immigrants.  They 
cannot  blot  out  the  habits  of  a  life- 
time at  once,  and  it  is  true  that  when 
they  arrive  here  they  do  not  meet 
with  ideal  civic  conditions.  Over- 
worked parents  are  unable  to  look 
properly  after  their  children,  who 
live  most  of  the  time  in  the  streets, 
and  the  remainder  in  rookeries.  It 
is  in  such  places  that  the  youngsters 
are  born  into  sin  and  error. 

"These  new  institutions  will  re- 
veal to  us  the  shady  side  of  our  com- 
munity, and  we  cannot  evade  the  re- 
sponsibility!   We  will  try  to  nurture 


the  fallen,  and  point  out  to  them 
the  way  of  right,  and  some  will  be 
saved,  and  become  the  savers  of  a 
righteous  Israel." 

From  the  American  Hebrew:  "A 
reformatory  will  not  increase  the 
number  of  delinquents.  Its  exist- 
ence is  demanded  as  recognition  of 
a  fact  of  some  standing. 

"We  have  been  thinking  to  hide 
the  truth  by  scattering  Jewish  juve- 
nile offenders  among  other  sec- 
tarian reformatories  and  thus,  out 
of  a  sense  of  pride,  have  deprived 
these  children,  not  so  incorrigible 
as  often  supposed,  of  that  special 
care,  which  every  Jewish  child  should 
have,  especially  so  when  petty  sin- 
ning threatens  to  become  a  habit. 
As  a  family  we  did  not  desire  the 
sins  of  any  of  our  members  segre- 
gated in  one  institution  for  the  edi- 
fication of  our  Gentile  brethren. 
This  in  itself  is  not  wrong,  if  there 
were  no  self-delusion  about  it.  But 
in  this  instance  the  hiding  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  has  tended  to 
deceive  us,  has  created  a  sense  o£ 
serene  inactivity  in  the  presence  of 
Jewish  delinquents,  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  was  imperative  in 
order  that  we  might  be  aroused  to 
do  our  utmost  to  check  the  increase 
of  moral  obliqueness  among  us. 
And  again,  this  sense  of  communal 
or  racial  pride  would  not  be  harmful 
if  our  community  were  well  organ- 
ized and  the  facts  could  be  made 
known  and  the  rescue  work  set  in 
motion  by  means  of  some  sort  of 
intercommunal  publicity.  But  such- 
conditions  do  not  exist.  We  can- 
not shift  the  burden  any  longer;  the 
personal  derogation  contained  in  the 
confession  of  the  sin  of  a  brother 
must  be  borne. 

"The  machinery  will  not  be  in- 
creased by  this  new  institution,  for 
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the  reformatory  will  do  for  the  Jew- 
ish boy  only  what  is  now  being  done 
for  him  by  institutions  of  a  similar 
nature  under  other  sectarian  in- 
fluences. It  does  not  extend  sec- 
tarian control  of  public  institutions; 
it  simply  introduces  a  better  classi- 
fication of  their  inmates  according 
to  a  method  already  recognized  by 
penal  experts;  which  is,  that  delin- 
quents of  a  certain  class  may  be  bet- 
ter taken  care  of  in  an  institution 
where  their  special  needs  may  be 
studied.  , 

*The  form  of  the  Jewish  reforma- 
tory is  not  decided,  we  understand. 
There  are  many  difficulties  of  organ- 
ization to  be  overcome.  How  shall 
the  new  institution  stand  with  refer- 
ence to  the  city  ?  To  the  state  ?  How 
shall  it  receive  its  inmates?  How 
shall  the  present  inmates  of  other 
reformatories  be  transferred?  are 
questions  which  have  not  finally 
been  settled.  But  these  details 
should  be  considered  without  ques- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  Jewish  juve- 
nile reformatory  is  a  necessity." 
TNE  WARFARE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

The  Local  Government 
Board  for  Ireland  recent- 
ly issued  a  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tuberculosis  to  all  borough 
councils,  district  councils,  boards  of 
guardians,  arid  dispensary  and  med- 
ical officers,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis in  Ireland  was  full  one-half 
as  large  again  as  from  all  other 
zymotic  diseases. 

The,  Victorian  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis,  with 
headquarters  at  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, has  been  formally  organized 
and  will  soon  commence  active  oper- 
ations. The  Governor  -  General, 
Lord  Hopetoun,  is  patron,  and  the 


Ireland. 


Australia. 


State  Governor,  Sir  George  Syden- 
ham Clarke,  is  president.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Buckley  of  Melbourne  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
was  held  at  Ottawa,  April  17  and 
18,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
James  Grant  of  that  city.  Prominent 
medical  men  were  present  from  al- 
most every  province  in  the  Domin- 
ion. Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  of  New  York 
City  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting.  It  was  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  central  organization  in  Ot- 
tawa, with  a  competent  paid  secre- 
tary to  carry  on  an  active  educa- 
tional campaign.  The  Association 
also  voted  to  ask  the  Central  and 
Provincial  Governments  to  •  grant 
financial  aid  to  sanatoria.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Edwards,  M.P.,  was  elected 
president,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Small  was 
re-elected  secretary. 

The  trustees  of  the  Rush 
Hospital  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Consumptives,  in  Philadel- 
phia, have  purchased  a  farm  of 
forty-seven  acres,  to  be  used  as  a 
country  branch.  The  improvements 
on  the  property  consist  of  a  new 
three-story  frame  dwelling,  contain- 
ing twenty-one  rooms,  and  a  stone 
dwelling  adjoining,  containing  nine 
rooms.  It  is  intended  to  receive  here 
only  patients  in  the  incipient  stage 
in  whose  treatment  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  good  food  may  effect  a  cure. 
Each  person  will  be  required  to  do 
some  work,  no  matter  how  little, 
which  will  be  adapted  to  his  or  her 
condition,  that  all  may  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  self-supporting.  If  this 
plan  -s  successful  the  trustees  pur- 
pose to  build  small  cottages  on  the 
farm  similar  to  those  at  the  Saranac 
Sanat(  rium   in  the  Adirpndacks. 
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An  association  has  been 
societjlforthe  formed  in  France,  known 
tISSJuToVJ.  as  the  Polyclinical  So- 
ciety for  the  Treatment  of 
Tuberculosis  and  Diseases  of  the  Re- 
spiratory Organs.  The  practical  aim 
of  this  society  is  to  create  two  hun- 
dred dispensaries,  five  of  which  are 
to  be  in  Paris,  where  the  best-known 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis will  be  applied  by  physicians 
of  high  standing.  The  poor  are  to 
be  treated  gratuitously  in  these  dis- 
pensaries, and  the  rich  at  a  moderate 
rate.  The  philanthropists  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  selected  Roubaix, 
where  consumption  is  very  preval- 
ent, and  more  than  a  year  ago  opened 
a  dispensary  there.  In  that  estab- 
lishment patients  have  been  treated 
by  the  best  physicians  of  Roubaix, 
different  methods  being  practiced  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results.  M. 
Gustave  Rouanet,  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris,  recently 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
which  was  attended  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  Dr. 
Brouardel,  ex-dean  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  Prof.  Landouzy,  and  many 
other  distinguished  men  of  science. 
The  Government  will  co-operate  in 
the  work  of  founding  anti-tuber- 
culosis dispensaries. 

STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Legislature  has 
passed  what  is  known  as 
the  Board  of  Control  omnibus  bill, 
appropriating  funds  for  the  various 
state  institutions  under  the  Board  of 
Control  amounting  to  $716,577.51. 
There  was  some  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  this  •  bill  'in  the  Senate, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  strike  out 
various  amounts  aggregating  $129,- 
000,  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  at  some  of  the  institutions. 
This  was  not  successful,  however, 


it  being  shown  that  additional  land 
was  needed  to  give  employment  to 
the  inmates  and  would  probably 
prove  economical  in  the  end.  Of 
the  amount  appropriated,  it  appears 
that  $77,000,  or  over  one-tenth  of 
the  total,  is  needed  to  make  improve- 
ments at  the  Soldiers'  Home. 
Among  the  improvements  contem- 
plated at  the  Home  are  an  assembly 
hall,  to  ^ost  $18,000;  additionsd 
room  and  facilities  for  hospital  pur- 
poses, $16,000;  laundry  building 
and  equipment,  $6,000 ;  new  kitchen 
and  equipment,  $6,000;  ice  house 
and  cold  storage  building  and  equip- 
ment, $4,000;  and  the 'enlargement 
of  the  boiler  house  and  instalment 
of  new  boilers,  together  with  the 
building  of  a  new  chimney,  to  cost 
$17,500.  Soldiers'  homes  through- 
out the  country  are  generally  being 
renovated  and  enlarged  to  provide 
for  the  extra  demands  which,  it  is 
commonly  agreed,  are  likely  to  be 
made  upon  them  for  the  next  decade 
or  two. 

„,  .  There  continues  to  be 
plenty  of  trouble  for  the 
State  Board  of  Control  of  Minne- 
sota in  one  direction  or  another. 
Notice  has  been  served  upon  the 
Board  that  the  people  of  Red  Wing 
will  bring  injunction  proceedings  if 
the  Board  attempts  to  locate  the  new 
girls'  training  school,  provided  for 
by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session, 
at  any  other  city.  The  original  act 
providing  for  a  state  training  school 
for  boys  and  girls  located*  the  insti- 
tution at  Red  Wing,  and  it  appears 
that  the  title  of  the  new  act  failed 
to  show  any  intention  to  locate  the 
girls'  branch  elsewhere,  thus  giving 
support  to  the  plea  that  to  do  so 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

In  the  act,  under  the  sub-title  of 
"State  Training^School^t^^|tp^e 
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Board  of  Control  is  empowered  to 
separate  the  boy  and  the  girl  inmates 
of  the  institution  at  Red  Wing,  and 
to  establish  for  the  girls  an  insti- 
tution to  be  known  as  the  Minne- 
sota State  Training  School  for 
Girls,  to  be  located  more  than  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  present 
training  school,  which  shall  there- 
after be  used  for  boys  only.  The 
act  appropriates  $43,000  for  a  site 
and  the  erection  of  two  cottages  for 
the  school  and  provides  that  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  the  city  offer- 
ing a  free  site.  This  is  a  strange 
blending  of  wisdom  and  the  lack  of 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature. 
Among  philanthropists  who  have 
had  experience  in  this  matter  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  delin- 
quent boys  and  girls  should  be  main- 
tained in  separate  institutions,  and 
there  is  at  present  a  decided  move- 
ment in  this  direction.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  commonly  agreed  that  the 
state  should  not  accept  donations  of 
land  from  any  locality  upon  which 
to  erect  a  state  institution.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  where  a  site  is 
thus  given,  the  locality  is  like- 
ly to  feel  that  it  has  in  a  sense 
purchased  certain  rights  in  the  in- 
stitution and  has  acquired  a  claim 
upon  its  "patronage,"  which  must 
under  no  circumstances  be  interfered 
with.  In  the  end  it  is  apt  to  cost 
the  state  more  in  money  and  much 
more  also  in  a  certain  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution which  is  almost  certain  to 
follow  if  the  free  site  is  accepted. 

The  result  of  the  unfortunate  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  where- 
by the  State  Board  of  Control  is  held 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  State  University 
on  the  rather  amazing  assumption 
that  the  latter  is,  to  an  extent,  one 


of  the  state's  charitable  institutions, 
continues  to  be  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  papers.  On  this  subject  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  says:  "The 
law  authorizing  another  body  which 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  the 
special  needs  of  the  University  to 
push  aside  the  R^ents  and  to  take 
charge  of  its  business  was  simply  a 
piece  of  leg^slativje  imbecility."  It 
points  out,  however,  that  there  is  "a 
saving  clause  in  the  law  which  per- 
mits the  State  Board  of  Control  a 
wide  range  of  discretion  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers  in  University 
matters,"  and  pays  the  Board  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  able  business  men,  who  are 
likely  to  show  their  good  sense  by 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
affairs  of  the  University. 

In  a  long  and  interesting  editorial 
article,  published  April  11,  the  Pio- 
neer Press  eamestlyand  eloquently  re- 
news its  appeal  for  the  re-establish- 
ment by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
and  says:  "The  Board  of  Charities 
in  this  and  every  state  has  always 
commanded,  gratis,  the  services  of 
great-hearted,  broad-minded  men 
whose  names  are  known  throughout 
the  land  to  charity  workers.  It  can 
do  so  again.  Let  the  Board  of  Con- 
trbl  continue  in  existence  and  save 
what  money  it  can.  But  it  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  that 
Board  would  seriously  object  to 
having  as  a  coadjutor  in  its  work  a 
board  of  charities  and  correction 
which  could  relieve  it  of  its  graver 
and  more  technical  responsibilities, 
those  of  criticising  methods  and 
offering  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment." Referring  to  the  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  monthly  number 
of  Charities  for  April,  the  Pioneer 
Press  says  that  it  is  not  entirely  ac- 
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curate  to  state  the  question  as  that 
of  *'State  Boards  of  Charities  versus 
Boards  of  Control/'  because  the  two 
are  not  incompatible  any  more  than 
the  Board  of  Charities  was  incom- 
patible with  the  separate  boards  that 
controlled  the  administration  of  the 
various  state  institutions.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  the  Pioneer  Press  says, 
that  these  two  Boards  are  not 
incompatible  and  should  not  be 
so  considered;  but,  unfortunately, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  so 
considered  by  those  who  frame 
the  laws  and  are  behind  the 
legislation  to  provide  for  boards  of 
control,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
wherever  boards  of  control  have 
been  established  they  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  displaced  voluntary 
philanthropic  effort  whether  repre- 
sented by  state  boards  of  charities 
or  by  boards  of  administration  of 
separate  institutions.  The  result  is, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, practically  the  same,  the  board 
of  control  comes  in  and  the  board  of 
charities,  by  whatsoever  name 
known,  is  driven  out. 

The  Finance  Committee 
of  the  House  has  com- 
pleted its  draft  of  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  disappointment  in 
store  for  many  of  the  institutions 
and  state  officers,  as  the  proposed 
appropriations  are  over  $2,000,000 
less  than  has  been  requested.  Quite 
liberal  appropriations  for  improve- 
ments at  the  state  institutions  appear 
to  have  been  made,  however. 

The  total  appropriation  to  the 
Ohio  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
including  that  for  maintenance,  is 
$210,100.  The  excellence  of  the 
crops  at  the  institution  is  testified 
to  by  an  item  in  the  bill  appropriat- 
ing  $25,000    for    barns.      Another 


Ohio. 


item  appropriates  $20,000  for  equip- 
ping and  completing  the  hospital, 
administration,  and  cottage  build- 
ings. 

THE  INSANE. 

Dietetics     ^*    ^^    ^    significant    and 

.  •^.^  satisfactory  sign  of  th^ 
times  that  four  of  the 
papers  presented  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Oneida  County  Medical 
Society  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  were  upon 
subjects  relating  to  the  care  of  the 
insane.  So  much  int-erest  in  this 
subject  by  the  medical  profession 
can  but  result  in  benefit  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  insane. 

The  subjects  of  these  papers  are 
also  most  commendable.  "Dietetics 
of  Insanity,"  which  was  the  subject 
discussed  at  length  and,  in  general, 
quite  creditably  by  Dr.  Stranahan 
of  Rome,  is  of  great  importance  to 
physicians  who  have  to  undertake 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  either 
in  a  hospital  or  a  private  home. 
Especially  in  its  curative  treatment, 
a  study  of  the  nutritive  error,  and 
efforts  to  remedy  it,  are  of  para- 
mount value.  Disturbances  in  the 
proper  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  in  the  supply  of  nutrient 
material  to  the  brain  and  its  expend- 
iture of  energy  are  always  present  in 
acute  insanity.  There  may  be  in- 
sufficiency in  one  or  excess  in  the 
other.  Both  demand  careful  consid- 
eration from  the  physician  and  the 
one  perhaps  as  often  as  the  other 
requires  to  be  brought  to  a  healthy 
standard. 

The  writer  can  scarcely  agree 
with  Dr.  Stranahan  in  his  wholesale 
condemnation  of  tea  and  coffee  as 
beverages  for  the  insane.  They  may 
have  little  direct  nutrient  value,  but; 
on  the  other  hand,  their  stimulating 
effects,  in  reasonable  quantity,  can 
scarcely  be  injurious.     Most  people 
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are  accustomed  to  the  daily  use  of 
more  or  less  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  drinks.  They  are  relished  and 
are  called  appetizing.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  these  and 
other  articles  entering  into  our  diet- 
ary are  useful  solely  or  chiefly  as 
means  of  increasing  in  the  digestive 
tracts  the  amount  of  the  various  di- 
gestive elements.  This  is  the  great 
value  of  the  means  used  to  make 
foods  attractive,  and  recent  care- 
fully conducted  scientific  experi- 
ments demonstrate  conclusively  that 
the  amount  of  the  different  digestive 
fluids  and  their  digestive  efficiency 
vary  with  the  kind  of  food  entering 
the  digestive  tract  and  its  palatability. 
Water  alone  will  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice.  If  tea  and 
coffee  are  habitual  beverages  of  pa- 
tients and  especially  pleasant  to  their 
taste,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
their  effect  will  be  still  greater. 
Most  soups  and  the  extractive  mat- 
ters of  beef  have  little  direct  nutri- 
tive value,  but  are  of  much  impor- 
tance in  our  diet  as  stimulants  to  the 
digestive  functions  and  because  they 
cause  a  freer  secretion  of  the  diges- 
tive fluids. 

Dutyofth.    ^J    di^^^^Jy    be^^^g    ^'^ 
General      this     Subject     the     very 

Practitioner.  .,,       -'  e      t\ 

sensible  paper  of  Dr. 
Willis  E.  Ford  of  Utica  on  "The 
Duty  of  the  General  Practitioner  to 
the  Dependent  Insane,"  was  timely 
and  valuable.  His  suggestion  that 
the  physiciah  in  general  practice 
should  not  so  soon  lose  sight  of  his 
insane  patient  is  one  that  all  physi- 
cians would  do  well  to  heed.  Per- 
haps the  hospitals  are  in  part  at 
least  the  cause  of  this  loss  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  physicians  not 
connected  with  their  management. 
Have  these  hospitals  sufficiently  en- 
'*iraged  physicians  to  "visit  and  ex- 


amine into  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane? Have  the  members  of  their 
medical  staffs  utilized  as  far  as  they 
might  have  done  the  facilities  they 
afford  for  clinical  instruction  of 
students  of  medicine  in  the  observa- 
tion and  treatment  of  this  disease? 
Do  the  member§  of  these  staffs  keep 
in  touch  with  the  profession  outside 
by  attending  meetings  of  medical 
societies,  the  presentation  of  papers, 
and  participation  in  discussions  of 
those  presented  by  others? 

Dr.  Ford's  remarks  on  the  per 
capita  cost  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  insane  in  the  State  Hospitals  of 
this  state  are  apt  and  conservative 
and  will  appeal  to  all  unprejudiced 
minds.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  just  a  little 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  economy 
and  "reform?"  The  disease  of  in- 
sanity is  so  dreadful  in  its  effects 
and  so  expensive  to  the  taxpayer 
from  its  tendency  to  indefinite  per- 

,  petuation,  that  no  reasonable  effort 
should  be  spared  to  cut  short  attacks, 
and  to  restore  to  health  its  victims. 

•  Abundant  and  nutritious  diet,  proper 
hygienic  surroundings,  intelligent 
medical  supervision,  therapeutic 
baths,  massage,  exercise,  and  thor- 
oughly trained  and  sensible  nurses 
are  all  of  great  value  in  this  cura- 
tive treatment.  Can  you  get  all 
these  for  three  dollars  per  week? 
Even  in  those  cases  where  the  dis- 
ease is  of  long  standing,  can  we  de- 
termine when  restorative  efforts 
should  cease?  Is  it  just  and  right 
to  these  unfortunates,  doomed  to  a 
life  of  restrictions  and  limited  enjoy- 
ments, that  we  should  with  scientific 
precision  and  merciless  exactness  de- 
termine by  the  law  of  averages  the 
minimum  amount  of  proteids,  hydro- 
carbons, and  fats  that  will  sustain 
life,  and  the  most  economical  arti- 
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cles  of  diet  from  which  these  can  be 
extracted,  and  then  apply  this  result 
to  those  involuntary  subjects  of  our 
experiments?  The  Master  did  not 
so,  but  of  the  remnants  they  gath- 
ered twelve  baskets  full  after  all  had 
eaten  to  their  fill.  Within  reason, 
should  not  the  palate  of  the  'insane 
have  some  consideration  and  does  he 
not  merit  now  and  then  a  little  re- 
laxation by  a  few  harmless  addi- 
tions beyond  the  actual  necessities? 
Even  with  these  it  is  safe  to  say  no 
one  will  envy  him  his  lot. 

Dr.  E.  Marandon  de 
Do!»r  i?the  Montyel,  medical  director 
^rtSli'  of  the  Asylum  of  Villc 

Evrard,  in  the  Revue 
Philanthropique,  Paris,  February 
10,  describes  the  open-door  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  which  he  believes 
bids  fair  to  replace  the  old  methods 
of  isolation.  A  part  of  his  article, 
translated  and  published  by  the 
Literary  Digest,  follows: 

"The  new  treatment  is  the  exact 
^opposite  of  the  old.  The  closed  asy- 
lums are  replaced  by  buildings  with 
open  doors,  without  walls,  exterior 
or  interior,  or  covered  galleries,  and 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  village, 
where  the  harmless  patients,  consti- 
tuting sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  may 
circulate  freely,  while  the  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent  of  dangerous  ones  are 
kept  in  villas  closed  only  with  ordi- 
nary locks  and  a  neat  grating..  But 
it  is  not  only  the  establishment  that 
the  open  door  transforms;  its  effect 
is  seen  especially  in  the  treatment, 
which  continues  as  much  as  possible 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  patient.  The 
visits  of  friends  and  relatives  are  en- 
couraged ;  they  may  take  their  meals 
with  the  inmates,  in  a  room  which 
resembles  a  restaurant,  may  walk 
with  them,  and  during  the  course  of 
treatment  may  take  them  home  for 


days.  During  convalesence,  these 
home  visits  may  last  for  months. 
There  is  absolute  liberty  in  writing 
and  an  abolition  of  all  punishment 
except  restriction  of  liberty,  which 
is  the  only  means  used  to  preserve 
order." 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Montyel  that 
under  this  method  escapes  are  less 
frequent  than  under  that  of  the 
closed  door.    He  goes  on  to  say : 

"If  facts  do  not  prove  the  error 
of  incarcerating  insane  patients,  a 
little  reflection  might  do  it.  Every 
lunatic  is  at  bottom  a  melancholiac ; 
the  gayest  of  them  is  seeking  to 
drown  his  melancholy  and  weeps 
oftener  than  he  laughs.  Must  it  not 
increase  this  melancholy,  convincing 
one  patient  that  he  is  a  knave  and 
another  that  he  is  a  victim,  to  con- 
fine them  in  a  condition  alto- 
gether different  from  that  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
to  deprive  them  of  all  i^itiati^'e, 
and  force  them  to  a  passive  obe- 
dience worse  than  that  of  a  barrack 
because  it  is  more  perpetual?  As- 
suredly it  must,  for,  although  they 
are  madmen,  they  have  not  ceased  to 
be  men.  Everything  in  an  asylum 
should  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to 
drive  away  sadness  and  induce 
gayety.  As  the  joyous  music  of 
David  dispelled  the  melancholy  of 
Saul,  so  all  the  surroundings  of  the 
insane  patient,  everything  he  sees 
and  hears,  should  have  the  same  ob- 
ject." 

THE  DEUNQIiLNT. 

The  French  Soci^t^  Gen- 
pj{JJ^'^5JJf*L  6rale  des  Prisons  has  had 

for  its  presidents  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  jurists 
and  penologists  in  France.  It  has 
recently  elected  to  its  presidency 
M.  Ribot,  who  has  held  a  number  of 
distinguished  positions  in  the  Fren^fe 
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Govemmcnt-  He  iras  pinlittsit  of 
the  Cc^ymrP  in  1895,  when  tbc  Inter- 
i]at>.aal  Priscn  C'ti^ress  was  bed 
at  Paris,  2rA  zrj2iit  an  ej:caent  ad- 
dress on  thar  occay.on.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  cornmissic-tx  to  re- 
rise  the  penal  cede,  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  ministry  at  different 
times,  and  is  at  present  a  member 
of  Parliament.  He  has  represented 
his  country  in  England  as  ambas- 
sador and  made  a  special  stndy  of 
English  criminal  procednre  and  of 
its  pcnitcntiaiy  system. 

The  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Charities^  which 
has  control  of  the  State 
Farm     to     which     prisoners     for 
drunkenness  may  be  sent  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  has  begun 
to  organize  a  corps  of  volunteer  pro- 
bation visitors  to  have  the  super- 
vision of  prisoners  released  on  pro- 
bation.   TTiis  plan  went  in  operation 
July    I,    1901.      The   report   says: 
"Many    charitable,    religious,    and 
temperance    organizations    heartily 
endorsed  the  plan,  and  were  of  great 
service  in  assisting  the  Board  to  se- 
cure willing  and  efficient  visitors. 
The  justices  of  several   mimicipal 
and  district  courts  were  also  con- 
sulted,   and    gave    valuable   advice. 
With  a  single  exception,  the  visitors 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
courts  or  police,  thus  relieving  the 
probationer  and  his  family  from  the 
disagreeable  features  of  the  police 
surveillance.        There     were,      on 
September    30,    fifty-one    visitors, 
representing  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth  from  which  the 
greatest  number  of  commitments  are 
made.    They  show  great  interest  in 
their  work  and  confidence  in  its  suc- 
cess, and  the  Board  is  already  in- 
debted to  them  for  important  sug- 
^stions.     They  have  been  instru- 
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iiifiit^T  in  a  ■■■^■1*1*  ■  ot  cases  m  se- 
axnag  tntp^yraatDi  tor  probatioDcrs^ 
and  procnrTDg  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  their  nmriTies  from  private 
sGcrces.  thas  relievix^  these  families 
free:  the  sdgma  of  pauperism.'' 

This  is  not  an  improper 
term  to  2pply  to  certam 
American  prisons  which 
mcd  into  public  shows  or  cx- 
Mts.  In  Ohk>,  in  Michigan,  and 
in  other  states  promisciioiis  visiting 
is  allowed  by  the  payment  of  an 
entrance  fee.  Prisoners  arc  thus 
placed  on  a  level  with  caged  animals 
or  a  menagerie,  die  exhibits  in  a 
dime  musemn  or  the  performers  in 
an  American  drcus.  The  National 
Prison  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning these  exhibits,  but  in  some 
states  they  have  proved  so  rcmimer- 
ative  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
abandoned.  Thus  in  Ohio  in  the 
year  1899  ^^  f^cs  paid  by  visitors 
to  the  State  Penitentiary  amounted 
to  $6^60.54;  for  the  year  1900, 
$7,728.38. 

^^  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  • 

Vu^SSr  the  activity  of  the  Prison 
Reform  Association  of 
Louisiana.  Judge  Robert  H.  Marr 
recently  read  a  paper  before  the  As- 
sociation in  w^hich  he  reviewed  vari- 
ous features  of  criminal  procedure 
and  dwelt  upon  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  reforming  the  criminal. 
The  following  is  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion of  his  suggestions : 

"The  supreme  importance  of  re- 
forming the  criminal^  of  turning 
the  destroyer  of  values  into  a  pror 
ducer  of  values,  is  apparent.  Or 
somewhat  indifferently  expressed 
the  surest  means  of  protecting  our- 
selves from  the  ravages  of  crime 
lies  in  decreasing  the  criminal  class. 
This  can  be  done  only  through  the 
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reformation  of  delinquents.  How 
reformation  is  to  be  brought  about, 
i  do  not  know,  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  care  of  prisoners  can  be 
safely  intrusted  only  to  specialists. 
It  is  absurd  that  any  body  of  per- 
sons, many  or  few,  should  be  con- 
gregated together,  under  the  control 
of  others  and  governed,  not  by  any 
fixed  and  definite  rules,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
their  keepers.  But  such  is  the  case 
in  Louisiana.  We  have  no  code  of 
prison  discipline,  and  very  little  law 
governing  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers. 

Miss  Priestman  of  the 
Guild  of  SS.  Paul  and 
Silas,  London,  recently 
read  a  paper  entitled,  "Are  Short 
Sentences  Opposed  to  Reform?" 
Her  answer  was  decidedly  in 
the  affirmative.  The  paper  relates 
mainly  to  women  prisoners : 

"So  the  state  has  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding for  these  short  sentences  a 
police  office,  city  cell,  legal  expenses 
of  trial,  conveyance  to  and  from 
gaol,  and  all  the  expenses  of 
officers  and  imprisonment — with 
what  return  ?  Some  few  bags  sewn, 
stockings  knitted,  or  laundry  work 
done. 

"And  what  have  the  short  sen- 
tences done  for  the  prisoner?  Made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  be  taught 
any  trade  or  occupation  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  her,  or  help  her  to  rise  on 
her  release;  given  her  no  education, 
sent  her  out  careless  of  what  comes 
next,  failed  to  reform,  failed  to  de- 
ter. Surely  we  shall  agree  that  the 
short  sentences  have  been,  not  only 
a  failure  but  an  expensive  one  in- 
deed. 


"I  feel  so  strongly  that  some  sys- 
tem of  indeterminate  sentences 
might  be  devised  by  those  who  are 
in  power,  and  that  they  would  prove 
to  be,  not  only  reformatory,  but  pre- 
ventive, and  truly  educational,  for  it 
is  *the  motive  the  indeterminate 
system  supplies,  more  than  any  other 
single  feature  of  it,  that  constitutes 
its  value  over  any  other  form  of 
sentence.  So  upon  her  own  effort 
the  prisoner  must  rely,  certain  de- 
fined work  having  to  be  done  in  a 
specified  time  and  manner,  thus  by 
progressive  stages  to  more  difficult 
work — and  each  stage  requiring 
stronger  concentration  of  mind  and 
will.*' 

-,.    ,,  Shirt    making    has   been 

mtroduced  m  the  Balti- 
more Penitentiary  and  also  in  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  both 
under  the  contract  system. 

Miss  Julia  Lathrop  of  Illinois  has 
rendered  good  servfce  lately  by  a 
public  address  urging  a  higher 
standard  of  character,  capacity,  and 
attainment  for  wardens  and  jailers. 
The  Chicago  Chronicle  referring  to 
this  address,  says :  "The  custodians 
of  prisoners  and  of  the  state  wards 
in  the  public  institutions  should  be 
men  of  refinement,  men  in  whom 
brutal  instincts  are  lacking  or  sup- 
posedly men  in  whom  humane  im- 
pulses are  natural  and  have  been  im- 
proved. In  the  institutions  where 
women  inmates  are  sheltered  the 
best  women  should  be  employed  to 
care  for  their  needs." 

Los  Angeles  will  soon  have  a  new 
jail  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $150,000. 
It  is  to  be  of  ample  proportions  and 
modern   equipment. 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE/ 

DETROIT,   MICH.,   MAY  28  TO  JUNE   3,    I902. 


All  sessions  of  the  Conference  and 
of  the  several  sections  will  be  held 
in  the   Central   Methodist   Church. 

The  Conference  sermon  will  be 
delivered  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Light  Guard  Armory  Hall,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  John  Lancaster  Spalding 
of  Peoria,  111. 

A  reception  will  be  given  at  the 
Hotel  Cadillac  by  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit in  honor  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Conference,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  28,  at 
nine  o'clock,  standard  time,  or  half- 
past  nine,  local  time. 

At  the  opening  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  chairman  of 
the  local  executive  committee,  the 
Hon.  William  C.  Maybury,  will  pre- 
side. The  following  program  inter- 
spersed with  music  will  be  carried 
out :  Address  of  welcome,  on  behalf 
of  the  state,  by  Governor  A.  T. 
Bliss;  address  of  welcome,  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mayor  Will- 
iam C.  Maybury ;  introduction  of  the 
president  of  the  Conference;  re- 
sponses on  behalf  of  the  Conference; 
annual  address  by  the  President,  the 
Hon.  Timothy  Nicholson,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Thursday  morning,  May  29,  gen- 
eral session.  Appointment  of  Com- 
mittees on  "Organization"  and 
'Time  and  Place,"  and  on  "Resolu- 
tions." 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  State 
Supervision  and  Administration  of 
Charities  and  Correction. 

Address  on  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, by  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett, 


president  of  the  Department  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  of  Baltimore. 

Address,  "State  Supervision  of 
Private  Charities,"  by  the  Rev. 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid 
Society.  Brief  addresses  by  several 
representative  workers. 

Thursday  afternoon.  Section 
Meeting:  Needy  Families  in  Their 
Homes,  ''What  Part  Should  Re- 
lief Play  in  the  Treatment  of 
Families  Whose  Distress  is  Due 
Mainly  to  the  Husband's  Fault  or 
Defect?"  Leading  paper  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Loewenstein  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities,  Cincinnati.  To  be 
followed  by  discussion. 

Section  Meeting:  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents, The  program  for  this  sec- 
tion meeting  is  included  in  the  Tues- 
day afternoon  program,  which  see. 

Thursday  evening.  General  Ses- 
^sion :  Needy FamiliesinTheir Homes. 
An  address  on  "The  Relation  of  So- 
cial Settlements  to  Organized  Char- 
ity, How  Should  the  Two  Co-oper- 
ate ?  What  Should  Each  Learn  from 
the  Other?" 

Report  of  the  Committee  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  views,  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller, 
general  secretary.  Associated  Char- 
ities of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Friday  morning.  General  Session  : 
Destitute  and  Neglected  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Birtwell, 
secretary  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Address:  "Cuban  Charities  with 


*  The  Program  as  printed  is  subject  to  revision.     The  OflScial  Program  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  convenient  form  at  Detroit. 
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Especial  Reference  to  Children."  Sr. 
Jose  Maria  Berriz,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  been 
asked  to  speak. 

Friday  afternoon.  Section  Meet- 
ing :  Joint  session  of  the  sections  on 
Juvenile  DHinquents,  and  Destitute 
and  Neglected  Children. 

Section  Meeting :  Needy  Families 
in  Their  Homes.  "Status  and 
Tendencies  of  Organized  Charities 
in  the  West."  Miss  Katherine 
Felton,  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  San  Francisco. 

Friday  evening.  General  Ses- 
sion :  Juvenile  Delinquents,  Report 
of  the  Committee  by  the  chairman, 
Mr.  James  Allison,  superintendent 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The  balance  of  the  program  for 
this  evening  session  will  be  found  in 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  program. 
The  proper  distribution  of  papers 
and  topics  will  be  announced  bn  the 
official  program. 

Saturday  morning.  General  Ses- 
sion: Neighborhood  and  Civic  Im- 
provements. Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  commissioner  of  the 
Tenement-house  Department  of 
New  York  City. 

"The  Housing  of  the  Poor."  Dis- 
cussion opened  by  Mr.  Robert  Hun- 
ter, head  worker  of  the  University 
Settlement  of  New  York,  and 
others. 

Saturday  afternoon.  This  after- 
noon will  be  given  up  to  excursions. 

Saturday  evening.  General  Ses- 
sion: The  Feeble-minded  and  Epi- 
leptic, Report  of  the  Committee 
by  the  chairman.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wil- 
marth,  superintendent  of  the  Wis- 
consin Home  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

"The  Imbecile  and  Epileptic 
versus  the  Taxpayer  and  Commu- 


nity," by  Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  chief 
physician  in  the  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing School  for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren, Elwyn,  Pa. 

Sunday  afternoon.  Conference 
sermon. 

Sunday  evening.  A  popular  meet- 
ing, at  the  usual  hour  for  church 
services,  at  the  Central  Methodist 
Church.  Speakers :  the  Hon.  Charl- 
ton T.  Lewis  of  New  York  City; 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Mullaney  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  and  others  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

It  is  expected  that  many  of  the 
Detroit  pulpits  will  be  filled,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  by  conference  dele- 
gates. 

Monday  morning.  General  Ses- 
sion: Hospitals-,  Dispensaries  and 
Nursing,  Report  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  secretary  Ohio  Board  of 
State  Charities. 

A  paper,  **What  Shall  We  Do 
With  the  Consumptives?"  By  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf  of  New  York  City. 

A  paper:  "Sanitoria,"  by  Dr. 
Emilio  Martinez,  president  Cuban 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Tuber- 
culosis, Havana,  Cuba. 

Discussion  of  papers  opened  by 
Prof.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor;  Dr.  Alfred  Meyer,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  George  Dock,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Mr.  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  statistician  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of 
America,  Newark,  N.  Ji ;  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Baker,  state  health  officer,  Lans- 
ing, Mich.;  Dr.  S.  B.  Lyle,  super- 
intendent Hospital  for  Consump- 
tives, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dr.  Henry 
J.  Hartz,  Detroit;  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Fiske,  Denver,  Colo.;  Dr.  Herbert 
•  W.  King,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
others. 
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Monday  •  afternoon.  Section 
Meeting:  Destitute  and  Neglected 
Children. 

The  chairman  of  the  G)mmittee 
makes  the  following  announcement: 
"The  entire  time  of  the  section 
meetings  of  this  Committee  will  be 
g^ven  over  to  discussion.  Repre- 
senatives  of  Child-helping  Agen- 
cies expecting  to  be  present  at  the 
Detroit  meeting  are  requested  to 
inform  the  chairman  of  their  inten- 
tion." 

Section  meeting:  Needy  Families 
in  Their  Homes,  "How  Should  the 
Treatment  of  Needy  Families  be 
Organized  in  Cities  of  Less  Than 
60,000  Inhabitants?"  The  Jeading 
paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  McDougall, 
general  secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Associated  Charities,  Orange, 
N.J. 

Monday  evening.  General  ses- 
sion: The  Insane.  Report  of  the 
Committee  by  the  chairman,  Miss 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chicago. 

Subject:  "Eessentials  of  an  Ade- 
quate System  of  State  Care  and 
Supervision  for  the  Insane,"  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson, 
president  State  Lunacy  Commission 
of  New  York,  New  York  City,  and 
Dr.  C.  D.  Burr,  Flint,  Mich. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 

Stereopticon  views  illustrating 
"Village  Care,"  Miss  Julia  C.  Lath- 
rop, Chicago,  111. 

"Political  Influence  in  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane."  The  discussion  of 
this  question  will  be  assigned  and 
speakers'  names  will  appear  on  offi- 
cial program. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  3.  Gen- 
eral session :  Hospitals,  Dispensaries, 
and  Nursing, 

A  paper,  *The  'Work  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  Visiting  Nurse,"  by  Miss 


Harriet  Fulmer,  superintendent  of 
Nurses  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  S. 
Izetta  George,  secretary  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Smith,  of  the  Harper 
Hospital,  Detroit;  Mrs.  Charlotte  B. 
Brown,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco,  and 
others. 

A  paper,  "The  Development  of 
Almshouse  Hospitals,"  by  Mrs. 
Alice  N.  Lincoln,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Stonaker,  secretary  of  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  Denver, 
Colo. ;  the  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Con- 
cord, Mass. ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Denson,  sec- 
retar)'  State  Board  of  Charities, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  the  Hon.  L.  G. 
Kinne,  president  Board  of  Control 
of  State  Institutions  of  Iowa,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Major  J.  R.  Kean, 
superintendent  Department  of  Char- 
ities, Havana,  Cuba,  and  others. 

Tuesday  afternoon.  Section  meet- 
ing: Juvenile  Delinquents,  Qassifi- 
cation — What  distinction  may  be 
properly  made  between  those  classed 
as  "Destitute  and  Delinquent"  in 
our  large  cities,  and  those  committed 
as  "Destitute  and  Homeless?"  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Robinson,  president  New 
York  Catholic  Protectory,  West- 
chester, N.  Y. 

The  causes  leading  to  "Destitu- 
tion and  Delinquency"  among  chil- 
dren. What  are  the  remedies? 
Mr.  Peter  Caldwell,  superintendent 
Industrial  School  of  Reform,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The  construction  of  reformatories 
or  other  public  buildings  for  housing 
children.  Should  open  dormitories  or 
separate  sleeping  rooms  be  provided  ? 
Mr.  W.  C.  Kilvington,  superintend- 
ent Tennessee  Industrial  School, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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"How  Can  Institutional  Educa- 
tion and  Industrial  Training  be  Best 
Applied  to  the  Young  in  Order  to 
Obtain  f he  Best  Results  ?"  Mr.  James 
Allison,  superintendent  House  of 
Refuge,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  following  subjects  have  been 
suggested  for  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  superintendents  or  re- 
formatories : 

Punishments.  What  place  have 
they  in  a  reform  school,  and  what 
are  the  effects  in  general  ?  What  are 
proper  and  improper  punishments? 
How  shall  kinds  and  extent  be  regu- 
lated? 

Play  as  a  reformative  agency. 

Dietaries.  General  and  special, 
aim  and  purposes,  as  well  as  practi- 
cal suggestions. 

Methods  of  cultivating  individ- 
uality, and  preventing  institutioniz- 
ing  effects. 

Visitation  of  released  pupils. 

Tuesday  evening.  General  ses- 
sion: The  Treatment  of  Criminals. 
Report  of  the  Committee  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  John  W.  Willis,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Discussion  opened  by 
Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  New  York 
City ;  General  R.  Brinkerhoff ,  Mans- 
field, Ohio;  the  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Smith,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  the  Rev. 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  Chicago,  111. 

Delegates  to  the  Conference  from 
the  territory  of  the  Trunk  Lines  As- 


sociation (including  east  of  Toronto, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and  north  of  the 
Potomac  River,  except  New  Eng- 
land) will  travel  at  one  and  a 
third  rate  for  the  round  trip,  certi- 
ficate plan.  The  New  England  Pas- 
senger Association  will  doubtless 
concede  a  similar  rate.  The  Cen- 
tral and  Southeastern  Passenger  As- 
sociations have  made  a  rate  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip.  This  terri- 
tory includes  all  west  of  Toronto, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and  Charleston, 
W.  Va,,  south  of  the  Potomac 
River,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  A 
similar  rate  is  under  consideration 
in  the  Western  Trans-continental 
and  Southwestern  territories.  Dele- 
gates from  the  east  must  procure 
certificates  when  purchasing  tickets ; 
those  in  the  middle  west  in  order 
to  secure  the  one  fare  rate  will  be 
furnished  with  certificates  by  the 
general  secretary  not  later  than 
May  15.  The  National  Bulletin  will 
be  issued  by  May  3  and  will  contain 
full  instructions  to  delegates  as  to 
railroad  arrangements,  hotels,  pro- 
gram, etc.  All  persons  not  members 
of  the  Conference  or  official  dele- 
gates and  who  expect  to  attend  the 
Detroit  meeting  should  write  to  the 
general  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  a  copy 
of  the  May  Bulletin. 
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MAJOR   J.   R.   KEAN, 

SUPERINTENDENT,    DEPARTMENT  OF  CHARITIES  OF  CUBA. 


When  asked  by  the  committee  of 
organization  to  g^ve  some  account 
of  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  Dq)art- 
ment  of  Charities,  of  which  I  am 
the  superintendent,  although  the  re- 
quest was  of  evident  reasonableness, 
it  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  at- 
tempt to  comply  with  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  have  never 
made  an  address  in  my  life,  the  ex- 
tremely recent  date  of  the  beginning 
of  my  education  in  the  science  of 
charities  is  painfully  present  to  my 
mind  when  I  undertake  to  address 
so  distinguished  an  audience.  Nor 
can  I  lay  claim  to  the  glory  of  that 
missionary  spirit  which  has  impelled 
our  distinguished  guests  from  the 
United  States  to  study  for  years  the 
noble  science  of  doing  good,  and 
then  to  cross  the  sea  in  order  to 
assist,  with  their  experience,  the 
first  effort  at  organization  for  char- 
itable purposes  in  Cuba.  Not  quite 
a  year  ago  I  took  up,  in  obedience  to 
a  military  order,  the  work  which 
had  been  prosecuted  with  so  much 
energy  and  ability  by  my  prede- 
cessor, Major  E.  St.  John  Greble, 
the  organizer  of  the  Department. 
Though  at  first  I  brought  to  this 
work  little  other  enthusiasm  than 
that  of  service  in  a  responsible  posi- 
tion under  an  admired  chief,  study 
has  given  zeal  and  information  has 
lent  interest  until  now  I  am  proud 
to  feel  that  I  am  enrolled  for  life  in 
the  ranks  of  this  good  cause. 

Beneficencia  has  in  Spain  an  an- 
cient and  honorable  history,  said  the 
Minister  of  State  in  his  address  to 


the  Throne  in  proposing  the  Decree 
of  Madrid  of  1875,  which  is  still 
the  Beneficencia  Law  of  Cuba,  ex- 
cept where  modified  by  the  Charity 
Law  of  1900.  The  remark  applies 
equally  well  to  Cuba,  and  the  many 
endowed  institutions  in  the  principal 
towns  bear  witness  to  the  charitable 
instincts  of  former  generations. 
But  in  the  chaos  of  want  and  suffer- 
ing in  which  terminated  the  war  of 
1898,  these  institutions  were  too 
prostrated  to  greatly  assist  in  re- 
lieving the  universal  suffering,  and 
the  ^destitution  of  an  entire  people 
could  only  be  relieved  by  a  nation's 
generosity.  Of  the  aid  so  liberally 
furnished  at  that  time  by  the  United 
States,  the  military  authorities  were 
the  ministers,  and  by  them  were  fed 
the  surviving  victims  of  the  recon- 
centration  and  the  blockade,  while 
the  army  of  orphans  were  gathered 
into  numerous  asylums  which 
sprang  up  all  over  the  island.  This 
life-saving  work,  which  has  already 
been  described  by  Mr.  Suarez  was 
made  easy  by  the  native  kindness 
and  generosity  of  the  Cuban  people, 
who  showed  a  noble  willingness  to 
share  their  little  with  those  who  had 
nothing. 

The  old  Department  of  Beneficen- 
cia, which,  under  the  former  regime, 
was  a  bureau  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  State,  was  found  to  be 
too  cumbersome  and  slow-moving 
to  be  adaptable  to  new  conditions, 
and  it  was  wisely  determined  to  es- 
tablish a  new  department  on  more 
modern  and  scientific  lines.     Prior 


*  Address  delivered  at  the  Cuban  Conference  of  Charities,  Havana,  March  22,  190a. 
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to  the  publication  of  the  new  Char- 
ity Law  a  vast  amount  of  work  had 
been  done  to  relieve  distress,  to  re- 
establish, equip,  and  support  the  old 
institutions,  to  introduce  order,- 
cleanliness,  and  good  work  into  the 
hospitals,  and  to  care  for  the  or- 
phans and  the  aged  infirm.  To  this 
work  the  military  officers  engaged 
in  it  had  brought  much  energy  and 
industry,  with  that  facility  for  ad- 
ministration which  comes  with  mili- 
tary training;  but  the  work  was  in  a 
large  degree  unco-ordinated,  and 
not  along  scientific  lines. '  Beneficen- 
cia  it  was  truly,  but  not  the  new 
Beneficencia.  To  us  in  Cuba,  this 
was  unfamiliar  ground,  and,  al- 
though we  marched  resolutely  for- 
ward, it  was  not  always  in  the  right 
direction.  These  difficulties  did  not 
escape  the  watchful  and  broad- 
seeing  eye  of  the  Military  Governor. 
A  guide  was  needed  and  at  once  the 
right  man  was  found  and  summoned 
to  Cuba.  The  way  was  marked  out 
by  the  Charity  Law,  published  July 
7,  1900,  and  since  that  time  we  have 
gone  safely  and  rapidly  forward.  I 
believe  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Homer 
Folks,  the  author  of  that  law,  is  well 
known  to  this  audience,  and  I  trust 
that  it  may  never  become  unfamiliar 
to  Cuban  ears. 

It  is  now  purposed  briefly  to  point 
out  what  new  principles  have  by  this 
law  become  ingrafted  upon  Benefi- 
cencia in  Cuba,  and  then  as  the 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  De- 
partment has  been  already  described 
by  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
charities,  I  will  add  a  few  words 
as  to  some  necessary  things  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  taken  up,  and 
as  to  certain  difficulties  which  the 
Department  will  encounter  in  its 
new  career  under  the  representative 
government.      The    following    fea- 


tures have  been  introduced  into 
Cuban  Beneficencia  by  the  new  law. 
It  declares  its  preference  for  bring- 
ing up  orphan  children  committed 
to  its  care  in  families  rather  than  in 
institutions,  believing  that  the  insti- 
tution-bred child,  with  its  affections 
atrophied,  its  will  undeveloped,  and 
its  entire  ignorance  of  the  economies 
and  mutual  sacrifices  of  family  life, 
cannot  •  make  a  good  citizen.  It 
adopts  the  principle  that  to  confine 
in  prisons  children  who  have  fallen 
under  the  penalties  of  the  law,  ren- 
ders their  reformation- hopeless  and 
confirms  them  in  a  criminal  life, 
and  it  provfdels  that  all  such  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen 
years  shall  be  sent  to  reformatory 
schools  with  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, which  can  be  terminated  by 
the  good  conduct  and  reformation 
of  the  child. 

It  adopts  the  now  well-estab- 
lished doctrine  of  political  economy 
that  subsidies  of  public  money  given 
to  private  institutions  tend  constant- 
ly to  increase  in  amount,  and  not 
only  cause  extravagance  and  waste, 
but  dry  up  th^  springs  of  private 
charity. 

It  indicates  in  general  terms  the 
proper  line  of  division  of  charitable 
work  between  the  State,  the  munici- 
palities, and  the  various  agencies 
acting  from  private  initiative,  in- 
cluding in  the  latter  all  religious  or- 
ganizations and  charitable  associa- 
tions. The  charities  assumed  by  the 
state  under  this  law  are: 

( 1 )  The  care  of  all  destitute  chil- 
dren who  may  be  properly  committed 
to  it. 

(2)  The  charge  of  all  delinquent 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
sixteen  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

(3)  The   establishment ^-^^ate 
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institutions  for  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  deaf,  blind,  and  otherwise 
defective  children. 

(4)  The  care  of  the  insane,  or 
the  supervision  of  their  care  if  they 
are  treated  in  private  institutions. 

(5)  The  proper  inspection  of  all 
charitable  institutions,  of  whatever 
sort,  and  the  collection  of  reports 
and  statistics  concerning  them. 

To  the  municipalities  are  assigned 
the  maintenance  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  for  the  destitute  sick, 
and  asylums  for  the  destitute  aged 
and  infirm.  The  support  of  these  is 
made  by  the  law  a  charge  upon  the 
municipalities. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  the  De- 
partment has,  however,  thus  far 
been  much  increased  by  the  failure 
of  the  municipalities  to  take  up  the 
burdens  assigned  them  under  the 
law,  and  the  support  of  the  hospitals 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
destitute  poor  still  remains  with  the 
Department.  It  is  believed  that  pro- 
vision can  be  made  in  the  budgets  of 
the  municipalities  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  support  their  infirm  and 
aged  poor.  But  tl\e  confusion  of 
the  municipal  finances  will  compel 
the  State,  in  all  probability,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  municipal  hospitals  for 
another  year.  The  Department  of 
Charities  has  also,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Charity  Law,  established 
a  system  of  schools  for  the  training 
of  nurses  in  connection  with  six  of 
the  largest  hospitals  in  the  Island, 
and  both  these  schools  and  the  hos- 
pitals with  which  they  are  connected 
will  continue  to  be  supported  by  the 
State. 

To  private  associations  and  per- 
sons are  left  all  charitable  works 
such  as  are  not  provided  for  by  the 
State  or  by  the  municipalities.  The 
'— ^stigation  of  individual  cases  of 


destitution  and  their  relief,  when 
found  not  to  fall  within  the  classes 
provided  for  by  public  charity,  is 
peculiarly  the  sphere  of  private 
charity. 

It  is  most  important  that  this 
division  of  charities  between  the 
State  and  municipalities  on  the  one 
side  and  private  agencies  on  the 
other,  should  be  clearly  understood 
and  followed  out  in  Cuba;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  this  Conference  to  begin  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  this  respect 
and  to  organize  the  various  agen- 
cies of  private  charity  for  efficient 
and  harmonious  work.  It  will  be 
the  more  difficult  to  establish  cor- 
rect ideas  as  to  the  proper  limita- 
tions of  state  charities,  because  the 
Department  has,  from  its  organiza- 
tion, been  compelled  by  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  situation  to  far  ex- 
ceed its  legitimate  sphere.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  was  done  at  the 
beginning  has  been  well  told  in  the 
paper  of  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Department,  read  on  the 
first  evening  of  the  Conference ;  but 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady 
progress  toward  .  the  restriction  of 
state  charities  to  their  legitimate 
field.  Subsidies  have  been  finally 
withdrawn  from  all  private  charita- 
ble institutions,  and  the  new  govern- 
ment will  not  be  left  saddled  with 
this  policy  which  a  representative 
government  finds  it  is  so  hard  to 
shake  off.  Subsidies  have  also  been 
withdrawn  from  a  few  of  the  small- 
er and  least  necessary  hospitals.  In 
every  case  where  this  has  been  done, 
the  hospital  has  been  promptly 
closed  for  lack  of  municipal  sup- 
port. Under  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, which  is  given  to  the  De- 
partment by  the  Beneficencia  Law  of 
1875,   eight   institutions  Jiave  been 
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suppressed  and  their  endowments  at- 
tached to  other  more  vigorous  and 
useful  institutions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  De- 
partment has  withdrawn  entirely 
from  the  field  of  private  charity,  and 
will  withdraw  from  the  special 
province  of  municipal  charity  as 
rapidly  as  the  financial  condition  of 
the  municipalities  will  permit  of 
their  assuming  their  proper  obliga- 
tions and  they  can  be  educated  up  to 
a  willingness  to  do  so. 

In  thus  lessening  its  range  of 
work  the  State  will  not,  ho\yever,  do 
less  or  spend  less  in  the  cause  of 
public  charities,  for  there  are  many 
things  within  the  limits  of  the  State's 
responsibility  which  have  as  yet 
either  not  been  undertaken  or  not 
completed.  There  is  as  yet  no  in- 
stitution in  Cuba  for  the  education 
of  mentally  defective  children,  or 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
blind.  A  leper  colony  is  yet  to  be 
established,  where  these  unfor- 
tunates can  enjoy  the  amusements 
and  occupations,  the  privacy  and 
freedom  from  disagreeable  contacts, 
whijch  are  necessary  to  secure  them 
contentment  and  as  much  happiness 
as  their  condition  will  allow. 

Those  of  our  visitors  who  will  ex- 
amine the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Mazorra  with  the  eyes  of  ex- 
perts will  find  that  much  is  needed 
there  in  the  way  of  classification 
and  the  segregation  of  different 
types  of  mental  disease,  while  a 
colony  for  epileptics  and  buildings 
for  the  care  of  idiotic  and  insane 
children  have  yet  to  be  begun.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  because  they 
find  that  certain  things  are  wanting 
there,  they  will. not  infer  that  but 
little  has  been  done  at  this  institu- 
tion. It  is  only  those  who  have 
had  actual  observation  of  the  incon- 


ceivable conditions  existing  at 
Mazorra  three  years  ago  who  can 
appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  work 
which  had  been  done  there  and  of 
improvement  which  has  already  been 
effected. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  representative 
government,  which  I  hope  this 
audience  will  pardon  me  for  bring- 
ing to  their  minds,  that  the  people 
must  be  educated  to  know  and  to 
wish  the  things  which  are  desirable 
before  their  representatives  can  be 
expected  to  provide  these  things. 
The  application  of  this  axiom  to  the 
securing  of  proper  legislation  and 
proper  appropriations  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  improper  legislation  and  im- 
proper appropriations,  is  most  im- 
portant. It  means  that  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
charities  will  have  to  agree  as  to  the 
end  to  be  worked  for,  and  then  a 
campaign  of  education,  of  argu- 
ment, and  of  entreaty  will  have  to 
be  instituted  and  kept  up  from  year 
to  year.  There  has  been  nothing  in 
the  experience  of  all  of  us  with  our 
military  government  to  prepare  us  to 
meet  this  difficulty.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  probably  has  the  pro- 
curing of  proper  appropriations  for 
charitable  purposes  been  so  easy  and 
so  expeditious.  The  mere  statement 
of  the  necessity  to  a  military  gov- 
ernor, eager  to  see  and  quick  to  un- 
derstand, has  been  all  that  was  nec- 
essary to  secure  whatever  was  need- 
ful in  the  way  of  appropriations  and 
enactment.  Far  different  from  this 
you-  will  find  even  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  legislative  assembly  to  be. 
Hard  to  instruct,  prone  to  delays 
and  dissensions,  drawn  hither  and 
thither  by  selfish  subordhiate  inter- 
ests, vacillating,  capricious,  and  ob- 
stinate— all  of  these  things  the  legis- 
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lature  appears  to  be  to  one  who 
watches  with  the  desire  to  control 
legislation.  And  to  control,  guide, 
and  instruct  it,  as  you  must  do  in 
order  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good,  and  prevent  that  which  is  evil, 
will  call  for  the  full  measure  of  your 
patience,  zeal,  and  ability;  and  I 
would  warn  you  when  your  best 
plans  suffer  defeat,  and  when  igno- 
rance and  charlatanism  seem  most  . 
triumphant,  be  not  discouraged 
and  do  not  think  that  legislative 
government  is  a  failure.  Work, 
organize,  argue,  publish,  and  when 
your  campaign  is  over  and  your  vic- 
tory secured,  you  will  find  that  the 
result  of  all  this  effort  and  discus- 
sion has  been  of  the  utmost  value. 
A  successful  campaign  of  instruc- 
tion on  any  public  question  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  agencies  of 
political  education,  and  one  such 
campaign  would  be  of  more  benefit 
to  the  charities  of  Cuba  by  securing 
for  them  intelligent  and  earnest 
popular  support  than  any  sum  of 
easily  gained  appropriations.  It  has 
been  my  conviction  since  this  Con- 
ference of  Charities  was  first  pro- 
posed that  upon  its  successful  issue 
more  than  upon  any  other  one  thing 
depended  the  future  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  cause  of  charities  in 
Cuba.  Popular  interest  and  scppre- 
ciation  of  its  aims  and  methods  are 
essential  to  its  success,  and  it  is 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  this 
audience  that  the  public  interests 
and  appreciation  must  be  gained. 

In  the  matter  of  public  charities, 
Cuba  makes  a  new  start  with  many 
unusual  advantages^*  A  successful 
revolution  has  enabled  her  to  dis- 
card much  that  is  medieval  and  non- 
progressive, and  she  has  been  en- 
abled to  borrow  liberally  from  the 
experience  of  other  nations.     The 


future  of  her  charities  wUI  be 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest  by 
friends  in  the  United  States,  and,  if 
prosperous,  her  example  may  be 
fruitful  of  good  influences  to  other 
Spanish- American  nations. 

The  charities  of  every  nation 
must  be  adapted  to  its  special  needs 
and  habits  of  life,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  detail  and  plan  there  must  be 
many  modifications  before  a  perfect 
system  is  reached  in  Cuba,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  principles  which 
have  been  adopted  are  sound  and 
true  and  must  be  steadfastly  main- 
tained. But,  after  all,  it  is  evident 
that  the  success  of  charity  work  in 
Cuba  under  the  new  government  is 
bound  up  in  the  success  of  its  repre- 
sentative institutions.  Failure  to 
both  can  come  only  through  lack  of 
public  spirit  and  lack  of  organized 
effort,  and  the  spirit  of  good  citizen- 
ship, which  will  be  necessary  for  the 
successful  administration  of  popular 
government  will  insure  the  success 
of  the  objects  which  we,  as  an  or- 
ganization, have  especially  at  heart. 
The  laws  made  by  popular  assem- 
blies are  probably  no  better  than 
those  made  by  absolute  govern- 
ments, and  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  popular  government  is 
that  it  requires  a  high  standard  of 
citizenship  in  order  that  the  govern- 
ment may  not  become  intolerable. 

Liberty  is  like  that  alpine  flower, 
the  eidelweiss,  which  grows  along 
the  edges  of  the  fields  of  everlasting 
snow  and  can  only  be  plucked  by 
those  who  have  climbed  the  rugged 
sides  of  the  mountains  with  brave 
and  determined  hearts.  When 
plucked  the  flower  is  white  and  fair, 
but  does  not  outshme  the  gorgeous 
roses  of  the  valley  below.  But  the 
mountaineer  who  has  won  it,  with 
limbs  made  vigorous  by^he  climb- 
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ing  and  blood  tingling  with  the 
keen,  pure  air  of  the  mountain 
summit,  and  with  mind  uplifted  by 
the   grand   prospect   spread   before 


him,  is  a  nobler  and  better  man  than 
the  weak  and  timid  denizen  of  the 
valley  below  who  may  pluck  his- 
rose  in  any  garden  plot. 
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PROBATION   AGENT,    BOARD   OF  CHILDREN'S  GUARDIANS,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


The  thirty-seventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Columbian  University  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  21  to  25,  and 
was  attended  by  an  audience  of 
representative  scientists  and  special- 
ists. The  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Strauss, 
opened  the  session  with  a  paper  on 
**Our  Diplomacy  with  Reference  to 
Our  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ser- 
vice." Mr.  Strauss  declared  we  have 
now  arrived  at  an  offensive  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  defensive  policy. 
It  is  the  diplomatic-commercial 
stage,  international  in  its  fullest  ap- 
plication, and  with  some  aspects  of 
resemblance  to  the  earliest  stages  of 
our  foreign  policy,  in  that  it  is  com- 
mercial, but  with  the  difference  that 
the  goal  is  beyond,  not  within  the 
United  States.  He  set  forth  the 
necessity  of  systematizing  our  for- 
eign service,  both  diplomatic  and 
consular,  upon  a  common-sense 
basis.  Appointments  in  the  first  in- 
stance should  be  made  for  fitness  and  • 
not  for  favoritism,  and  promotions 
and  fixed  tenure  be  dependent  on  ca- 
pacity and  good  behavior. 

Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  "Tragedy  of  Industry."  He  gave 
an  interesting  r^sum^  of  the  condi- 
tions in  this  country  and  in  Europe 


and  took  up  the  question  of  liability^ 
of  employers  for  accidents  to  em- 
ployees, showing  how  far  behind,  in 
comparison  with  other  countries,  the 
United  States  is  in  adequate  and  just 
treatment  of  such  cases.  What  is 
known  as  employers'  liability  does 
exist  in  a  number  of  states  of  this 
country,  yet  owing  to  the. doctrine  of 
common  employment  and  individual 
blame  the  value  of  such  laws  is  lost. 
In  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  ac- 
cidents the  blame  cannot  be  rightly 
placed. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  read  a  paper 
on  the  "English  Workingman's  Com- 
pensation Act,"  which  he  cited  as  a 
noteworthy  advance  in  social  legis- 
lation. The  effect  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Low  declared,  could  only 
be  given  in  a  general  way,  although 
it  could  be  asserted  that  since  its 
operation  production  has  not  been 
curtailed  nor  has  any  one  been  able 
to  discover  any  effect  on  profits. 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Gompers,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  discussed  briefly  Mr.  Low's 
paper  after  which  Mr.  Adna  F. 
Weber,  chief  statistician  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  state  of  New 
York,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Public 
Policy  in  Relation  to  Industrial  Ac- 
cidents." Mr.  Weber  thought  our 
experience  was  simply  that  of  other 
countries  which  have  been  quicker 
to  solve  the  problem  than  we,  chiefly 
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because  American  workmen  have  re- 
ceived larger  earnings  and  hence 
have  been  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
task  of  self-support  when  mis- 
fortune came  in  the  way  of  physical 
injury.  But  the  time  has  come  when 
a  different  distribution  of  these 
burdens  must  be  made  here,  and 
Europe  has  shown  us  the  way. 

Mr.  James  R.  Burnett  of  New 
York  City  presented  a  paper  on 
^'Critical  Opinions  upon  Employers' 
Liability  Legislation  in  the  Unit^ 
States."  Mr.  Burnett  held  that  one- 
balf  of  the  states  in  thecountry  had 
upon  their  statute  books  laws  de- 
fining the  legal  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer for  injuries  sustained  by  his 
employees  in  the  course  of  their  em- 
ployment, and  attempts  to  secure  to 
employees  an  adequate  compensation 
for  their  injuries,  without  imposing 
an  undue  burden  upon  either  the  em- 
ployer or  the  industry  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  This  paper  was  followed 
by  discussion  by  the  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  Mr.  E.  J.  Page  and 
others. 

The  Hon.  David  J.  Hill,  assistant 
secretary  of  State,  read  a  paper 
on  'The  Conception  and  Realization 
of  Neutrality."  He  was  introduced 
iDy  the  Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Juris- 
prudence. Mr.  Hill  said  that  among 
the  causes  that  have  aided  in  the 
pacification  of  the  world  none  has 
been  more  potent  than  the  practice 
of  neutrality  by  sovereign  nations. 
He  said  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
his  paper  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
practice.  Mr.  Hill  quoted  from  in- 
numerable sources  and  gave  many 
proofs  of  the  good  offices  of  neutral 
nations. 

"Treaty-Making  under  the  United 
States  Constitution,"  was  the  sub- 
•ect  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Theodore  S. 


Woolsey.  Among  other  things  the 
speaker  predicted  that  the  country 
bids  fair  to  play  even  a  still  larger 
part  in  the  world's  politics,  and 
diplomatic  negotiations  promise  to 
become  very  much  more  complicated. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  two 
members  of  the  New  York  bar,  Mr. 
George  C.  Holt  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Whit- 
ney. Mr.  Holt  took  up  the  question 
of  the  new  bankruptcy  act.  He  said 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  an  insol- 
vent business  corporation  should  be 
excluded  from  the  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy law.  A  number  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bankruptcy  law  he 
praised,  saying  that  the  law  is  more 
inexpensive  than  the  previous  sys- 
tem, and  that  frequent  reports  re- 
quired of  trustees  and  the  notices  of 
sales  were  eminently  fair. 

Former  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral E.  B.  Whitney,  now  of  New 
York,  spoke  on  "Parasite  Corpora- 
tions.'* He  suggested  a  law  to  the 
effect  that  no  corporation  shall  hold 
more  than  a  certain  amount  in  par 
value  of  the  stock  of  any  other  com- 
pany. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  health  offi- 
cer of  Washington,  read  a  paper  on 
some  "Problems  in  Municipal  Sani- 
tation, from  an  Executive  Stand- 
point.'* Dr.  Woodward  prefaced  his 
paper  by  saying  that  it  should  be 
understood  that  none  of  the  condi- 
tions described  in  it  were  peculiar  to 
any  one  city  and  that  in  but  few  sin- 
gle cities,  if  in  any,  did  they  all  exist. 
Some  cities  were  afflicted  in  one  way 
and  some  in  another,  and  possibly 
some  had  solved  satisfactorily  every 
problem  which  would  be  discussed. 

Dr.  George  M.  Kober  read  a 
paper  on  "Milk,  Butter,  and  Butter 
Substitutes  in  Relation  to  Public 
Health."  Dr.  Kober  declared  the 
production  of  pure  milk  might  well 
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be  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  that  confronts  the 
sanitarian.  "Of  the  195  epidemics  of 
tjrphoid  fever  which  I  have  tabu- 
lated," he  said,  "there  is  evidence  in 
143  that  the  disease  prevailed  at  the 
farm  or  dairy." 

Surgeon  -  General  George  M. 
Sternberg  of  the  United  States 
Army  read  a  paper  on  "Infection 
and  Disinfection,"  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views.  General  Stern- 
berg said  that  much  confusion  exists 
in  the  popular  use  of  the  term  in- 
fection. His  address  dealt  with 
bacteria  and  the  resultant  effects  of 
germs  upon  the  human  system  and 
their  destruction  by  means  of  var- 
ious antiseptics  and  disinfectants. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities of  Washington,  gave  an  illus- 
trated address  on  "Insanitary  Con- 
ditions and  Social  Distfess."  Mr. 
Weller  eloquently  set*  forth  the  con- 
ditions of  life  among  the  tenements 
of  the  large  cities  and  pictured  on  the 
screen  their  unclean  and  unhealthy 
surroundings.  Not  only  was  it  true, 
he  declared,  that  poor  people  make 
poor  homes,  but  poor  homes  make 
poor  people.  He  described  the  ill 
conditions  in  alleys  in  Washington, 
many  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
wealthy  residential  sections.  These 
he  declared  were  germ-breeding 
places,  and  rich  as  well  as  poor  stood 
almost  equal  chance  of  becoming  in- 
fected. In  one  of  the  most  unwhole- 
some houses  in  the  entire  city,  Mr. 
Weller  declared,  had  been  found  the 


towels  used  in  the  Senatorial  barber 
shop,  the  towels  having  been  sent 
there  to  be  washed.  Mr.  Weller  was 
given  a  veritable  reception  at  the  end 
of  his  address,  many  of  the  audience 
pressing  forward  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation. 

General  T.  J.  Morgan  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Education  of  the 
American  Indians."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association. 
Major  G.  G.  Groff,  president  of  the 
Porto  Rican  Board  of  Education 
under  the  Military  Government, 
read  a  paper  on  "Education  in  Porto 
Rico;  Needs  and  Results  Accom- 
plished." Prof.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh followed  with  a  paper  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Sewell  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  read  a  paper  on  "Art 
and  the  Toilers"  (Art  in  Public 
Places  for  the  Benefit  of  the  People, 
including  the  Laboring  Class) .  Mr. 
Sewall  made  a  plea  for  the  return 
to  the  humblest  laboring  classes,  in 
the  form  of  parks,  fountains,  beauti- 
ful monuments,  buildings  and  music, 
of  the  debt  which  wealth  and  its  art 
owes  to  them  as  the  producers  of  the 
crude  material  for  all  living  and  for 
all  social  progress.  The  paper  was 
in  the  form  of  a  colloquy,  and 
answered  at  length  some  of  the  ob- 
jections, on  the  ground  of  pater- 
nalism and  impracticability,  urged 
against  the  proposed  modes  of  meet- 
ing the  obligation  of  art  to  the 
toilers. 
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Of  the  poor  there  are  many  de- 
grees and  classes,  with  varying  en- 
vironment and  opportunity.  The 
poor  family  of  the  rural  district  or 
village  community  enjoys  at  least  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
a  sanitary  home,  and  a  fair  chance  to 
earn  a  comfortable  living.  The  chil- 
dren attend  the  public  school,  from 
which  no  one  is  debarred  because  of 
lack  of  room.  There  is  compara- 
tive equality  of  opportunity,  if  not 
of  social  position. 

Freedom  in  social  intercourse  is 
usual  in  village  life.  The  children 
of  the  rich  and  poor  meet  on  com- 
mon terms  in  their  play  and  at 
school;  the  employer  and  his  men 
enjoy  a  personal  and  often  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  Such  associa- 
tions are  stimulating,  and  tend  to 
raise  all  members  of  the  community 
to  a  higher  plane  of  life  and  thought. 
So  far  as  opportunities  for  education 
and  culture  are  afforded,  there  are 
few  obstacles  to  their  enjoyment  by 
all.  Plant  a  library  in  such  a  com- 
munity and  no  unusual  efforts  will 
be  necessary  to  secure  patronage. 
It  will  be  known  to  all  and  it  will 
be  usal,  with  varying  degrees  of  in- 
telligence and  persistency. 

Within  bur  great  cities  we  are 
a'^nfronted  by  far  different  condi- 
tions. The  distinction  between 
social  classes  is  drawn  sharply  and 
irrevocably,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  individuals  are  constantly 
crossing  the  line  from  one  to  the 
other.  Each  class  dwells  in  a  com- 
munity of  its  own,  seldom  visiting. 
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and  often  scarcely  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other.  The  poor,  and 
by  this  term  I  mean  throughout  this 
paper  the  unskilled  laboring  class  of 
least  earning  capacity — the  poor  hold 
exclusive  possession  of  whole  blocks 
and  often  of  entire  wards.  At  the 
best,  they  dwell  in  an  unchanging 
environment,  with  a  monotony  of 
life  which  stifles  ambition,  precludes 
high  ideals,  and  limits  aspiration. 
At  the  worst,  this  unbroken  level  6f 
unfortunate  humanity  may  sink  so 
low  as  to  become  a  "folk  swamp"  in 
whose  unwholesome  atmosphere, 
contaminated  by  the  miasma -of  vice 
and  ignorance,  there  is  the  least 
possible  amount  of  the  oxygen  of 
energizing  and  uplifting  influence. 

Museums,  libraries,  and  other 
places  of  public  interest  are  not  vis- 
ited by  the  poor  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  personal  influence  and 
encouragement.  Their  limited  in- 
formation of  such  places,  their  lack 
of  leisure,  and,  more  than  all  else, 
the  apathy  and  inertia  resulting 
from  Uie  chilling  monotony  of*  their 
daily  lives,  effectually  discourage 
such  pilg^mages.  Not  long  ago  I 
learned  of  a  truck  driver  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  New  York  City 
and  had  never  seen  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  though  his  home  was  not  a 
mile  distant.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  case.  It  is  but  typical 
of  the  barrenness  of  life  for  the 
poorest  people  in  our  great  cities. 

An  instance  of  a  different  kind, 
far  more  creditable  to  the  one  con- 
cerned, but  equally  illustrative  of 
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social  conditions,  is  related  by  a 
settlement  worker.  An  Italian 
woman  who  could  speak  only  her 
mother  tongue  determined  to  learn 
the  language  of  her  adopted  country. 
So  providing  herself  with  the  neces- 
sary books,  she  set  diligently  to 
work  to  learn  the  language  which 
she  daily  heard  spoken  about  her. 
She  succeeded  after  three  years  of 
faithful  study  and  came  one  day  to 
tell  the  news  to  her  friend  in  the 
settlement.  You  may  imagine  the 
surprise  of  this  friend  when  she 
found  that  the  woman  had  learned 
to  speak  German ! 

The  fear  of  want  is  ever  present 
with  great  numbers  of  the  people 
who  are  designated  in  this  paper  as 
the  poor.  It  is  a  fear  so  very  akin 
to  probability  that  they  have  always 
to  take  it  into  account.  The  un- 
skilled laborer  too  often  fails  in  his 
efforts  for  better  material  .condi- 
tions. He  passes  through  a  cycle 
of  seasons — is  busy,  idle,  out  on 
strike,  and  destitute.  Black  care, 
uninteresting  and  ceaseless  toil  are 
the  lot  of  many  thousands  of  the 
poor.  Their  life  is  unrelieved  by  any 
ready  means  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion for  mind  or  body. 

.  The  busy,  crowded  street  is  the 
■children's  only  plajrground,  and  its 
influences  are  far  from  elevating. 
The  children  play  there  most  bois- 
terously and  with  a  certain  joyous- 
ness  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings and  the  repression  of  the 
police  and  their  unsympathetic 
elders.  But  they  must  grow  up, 
and  growing  up,  their  surroundings 
lose  for  them  the  glamor  and  joy  of 
early  days.  This  woeful  lack  of 
healthful  amusement  for  the  poor 
makes  the  golden  opportunity  for  re- 
sorts of  a  low  character,  and  is  thus 
•directly  responsible  for  much  of  the 


drmking  and  vice  of  a  worse  sort 
which  exist  in  the  city  slums. 

If  there  is  little  in  the  outside 
community  to  provide  pleasure  and 
culture  for  the  poor,  we  should  hope 
to  find  in  their  homes  much  to  con- 
serve the  happiness  and  prompt  the 
virtue  of  its  members.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  many  other  large 
cities  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are 
distinguished  by  a  lack  of  every  at- 
tribute of  home  life  which  we  enjoy 
and  regard  as  indispensable. 

The  eighty  thousand  tenement- 
houses  of  the  Greater  City  of  New 
York  shelter  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  millions  of  people.  As  though 
the  social  forces  of  the  community 
were  not  unfavorable  enough,  the 
tenement  apartments  in  which  a 
large  proportion  are  obliged  to  live 
have  been  so  constructed  that  in- 
dividual privacy  and  physical  com- 
fort have  been  made  practically  im- 
possible. Where  there  is  a  lack  of 
pure  air  and  an  almost  total  absence 
of  sunshine,  where  all  the  domestic 
duties  must  be  performed  in  one 
small  room,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  home  is  devoid  of  attractions 
and  refining  influences. 

Add  to  the  burden  of  poverty,  the 
depression  of  a  discouraging  en- 
vironment, and  the  blight  of  vicious 
amusements^add  to  these  a  cheer- 
less and  comfortless  home,  and  the 
conditions  become  most  unfavorable 
for  the  poor  to  rise  in  life,  or  to  at- 
tain to  a  degree  of  education  and 
culture  that  will  insure  civic  peace 
and  morality.  These  conditions  of 
life,  the  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  the  foreign  born  do  not  read  Eng- 
lish, and  the  very  inadequate  effort 
to  supply  books  of  the  right  kind 
directly  to  the  poor,  account  for  the 
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fact  that  the  poor  do  not  read.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
social  settlements  early  realized  the 
helpful  influence  of  good  reading, 
and  nearly  all  make  the  use  of  a 
library  an  important  feature  of  their 
work.  They  are,  however,  but 
oases  in  a  great  desert  of  intellectual 
privation. 

That  the  poor  do  not  read,  and  I 
do  not  count  the  scrutiny  of  the 
yellow  journals  as  reading,  is  the 
testimony  of  all  who  have  been  in- 
timately associated  with  them  in 
charity,  or  in  social  work  of  other 
kinds.  One  of  the  agents  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City  has  said  that  during 
the  past  four  years,  in  which  time  he 
has  visited  practically  every  tene- 
ment-house on  Manhattan  Island  be- 
low the  City  Hall,  he  has  seen  only 
one  person  reading  a  book.  Another 
agent  could  remember  no  such  in- 
stance in  an  experience  of  twelve 
years,  save  in  the  case  of  people 
who  had  fallen  from  a  higher  station 
in  life. 

These  statements,  it  is  true,  come 
from  those  who  have  had  to  do 
mainly  with  the  very  poor,  those 
below  the  level  of  self-support.  Yet 
their  testimony  is  .not  unsupported 
by  that  of  workers  in  social  settle- 
ments who  reach  a  class  above,  and 
I  believe  the  statements  are  indica- 
tive of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  the  most  part  those  in  need  of 
charitable  assistance  are  but  a  sec- 
tion of  the  unskilled  laboring  class 
which  has  fallen  temporarily  into 
distress,  a  condition  which  a  gfreat 
part  of  this  class  may  have  expe- 
rienced, and  to  which  all  sections  of 
it  are  more  or  less  liable. 

Literature  which  bears  a  direct 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  if 


of  a  readable  character,  will  be  read 
when  placed  in  their  hands.  The 
charity  agent  of  whom  I  first  spoke, 
notwithstanding  the  discouragement 
of  the  observation  he  had  made,  dis- 
tributed among  housekeepers  in  his 
district  one  hundred  copies  of  a  pop- 
ular treatise  on  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis.  Upon  investi- 
gation three  months  later,  he  found 
that  sixty-five  were  still  in  use, 
thumb-marked  and  dog-eared  in 
mute  testimony  of  the  practical  ser- 
vice they  had  rendered.  The  men 
of  all  classes  of  the  poor,  moreover, 
when  able  to  read  at  all,  peruse  the 
yellow  journals,  which,  with  their 
lurid  type,  sensational  statements, 
iind  illustrations,  gratify  their  de- 
sire for  intense  emotion. 

It  is  in  the  children  of  the  poor 
that  we  find  at  once  the  greatest  op- 
portunity and  the  brightest  hope  for 
library  work.  Among  the  poor  it  is 
often  only  the  children  who  know 
how  to  read,  and  without  regard  to 
class,  children  are  the  ones  in  whom 
the  habit  of  reading  may  most  easily 
be  cultivated.  They  are  the  medium 
through  which  nearly  all  that  is  ele- 
vating in  life  reaches  the  homes  of 
the  poor.  The  influence  which  they 
exert  is  ever  potent.  The  school, 
the  settlement  club,  and  the  library 
reveal  to  them  a  new  and  better  life 
than  they  enjoy.  The  young  mind 
thus  influenced  inevitably  raises  the 
standard  of  the  home,  and  even 
leaves  its  mark  upon  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Children  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
such  as  I  have  described,  must  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  what  they 
receive  from  books  for  moral  and 
mental  stimulus.  They  have  few 
athletics,  few  real  g^ames,  no  music, 
no  art.  They  know  little  of  nature. 
From  their  teachers  in  the  public 
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schools  and  from  their  books  they 
must  get  all  that  they  are  to  know 
of  the  good  and  the  beauty  and  the 
opportunities  of  life. 

Miss  Helen  Moore,  formerly 
librarian  at  the  University  Settle- 
ment of  New  York  City,  speaks 
most  earnestly  of  the  needs  of  these 
children.  I  quote  from  one  of  her 
annual  reports : 

"It  is  for  the  boy  who  belcmgs  to 
the  street  gang,  gambles,  and  reads 
vicious  books;  for  the  school  chil- 
dren who  have  never  seen  the  green 
fields  and  wooded  hills  and  come  to 
a  book  of  reference  to  learn  what 
a  robin  is  like;  for  the  half -grown 
girl  who  goes  to  work  in  a  factory 
at  fourteen;  for  the  working  boys 
studying  at  night  to  pass  the  Re- 
gents* examination;  for  the  child 
of  foreign  parents  who,  in  the  first 
blush  of  patriotism,  inspired  by  the 
school  flag,  is  burning  with  a  desire 
to  know  something  of  United  States 
history;  it  is  for  these  children  that 
books  are  needed,  the  right  kind  of 
wholesome  joyous  books  that  shall 
bring  sweetness  and  light  into  their 
lives  and  ideals  of  virtue  and  civic 
duty  into  their  minds." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
dwell  upon  the  effects  of  such  men- 
tal poverty  as  results  from  the  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  good  books. 
The  need  for  the  elevating  influence 
of  wholesome  reading  is  so  evident 
that  we  are  led  at  once  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  supplying  .it. 

The  adult  poor,  of  whom  I  wish 
to  speak  first,  cannot  at  once  be  in- 
duced to  read  books.  It  is  too  great 
a  departure  from  their  established 
habits,  and  such  reading  is  out  of 
harmony  with  their  usual  lines  of 
thought.  Their  progress  in  reading, 
as  in  all  else,  must  be  a  growth,  an 
extension  of  present  interests,  and 


not  a  branch  grafted  on  from  an- 
other root 

Periodical  literature,  especially  the 
illustrated  papers  and  magazines, 
and  trade  journals,  can  readily  be 
made  popular  if  provided  within 
easy  access  of  their  homes,  in  attrac- 
tive reading-rooms  where  the  social 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  side  can 
be  made  prominent.  If,  further- 
more, a  librarian  is  in  attendance 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  wants 
and  needs  of  the  people,  and  who 
may,  to  some  extent,  encourage 
their  discussion  of  political,  social, 
and  industrial  questions,  and  point 
out  readable  books  upon  these 
various  subjects,  then  a  growing 
interest  in  such  a  library  can  be 
awakened,  which  will  lead  the 
patrons  more  atid  more  to  carry 
away  books  to  be  read  at  home. 
The  work  of  the  librarian  must  be 
largely  that  of  bringing  books  and 
readers  together,  for  the  love  of 
reading  comes  mainly  from  contact 
with  those  who  love  reading  them- 
selves. The  highest  grade  of  libra-- 
rian  and  attendant  should  be  sent  to 
the  poorest  districts. 

Of  course,  the  broader  character- 
istics of  the  neighborhood,  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  individuals,  must  be 
considered.  It  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  -constructive  and  de- 
structive forces,  the  industrial 
and  social  conditions,  the  racial 
characteristics  of  the  neighborhood 
when  establishing  a  branch  library 
and  selecting  the  books  and  attend- 
ants for  it.  For  instance,  the  well- 
equipped  library  placed  in  a  Jewish 
district,  whose  attendants  despised 
Jews  and  loathed  dirty  children,  was 
a  failure.  Another  indispensable 
condition  is  that  the  books  should  be 
kept  on  open  shelves.  The  person 
who    casually    J>icks  ^  ^jp^^^ 
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prompted  by  curiosity  will  return 
the  second  time  with  more  interest 
as  he  finds  that  it  contains  things 
which  he  really  desires  to  know  and 
which  he  can  use. 

The  poor  have  a  peculiar  claim 
upon  the  public  library.  They  need 
its  wisest  and  most  special  service. 
They  should  have  books  which  re- 
veal to  them  the  courtesy,  the  polite 
manners,  and  the  social  customs  of 
a  modest  American  family  life.  The 
poor,  I  fear,  are  not  greatly  helped 
by  the  fiction  which  takes  them  into 
the  rich  man's  parlor  and  shows  only 
the  luxury,  the  elegance,  and  leisure 
of  his  life.  There  should  be  reading 
which  will  create  ideals  by  exalting 
the  heroic  deeds  of  common  people, 
such  as  is  beginning  to  appear  in  our 
magazines ;  literature  that  will .  lift 
them  up  out  of  themselves  and  give 
them  noble  ambitions.  The  poor 
need  books  on  the  trades  in  which 
they  are  engaged;  books  and  papers 
in  the  language  of  their  native  land ; 
history  and  biography;  books  which 
will  give  them  "glimpses  of  the 
great  world  into  which  they  have 
been  born,  some  conception  of  the 
heritage  which  they  may  claim,  and 
of  its  cost  to  countless  generations 
in  blood  and  tears,  in  sorrow  and 
suffering." 

Should  not  the  privileges  of  the 
public  library  be  quite  as  accessible 
as  those  of  the  public  school  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  great  educational  forces? 
Where  the  library  does  not  stand  as 
such,  the  management  should  not 
be  content  until  its  influence  is  felt 
in  every  portion  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Especially 
important  is  it  that  library  privileges 
should  be  extended  to  the  children. 
The  most  ready  and  direct  way  to 
encourage  and  direct  their  reading 


is  a  wise  co-operation  between  the 
public  school  and  the  library,  public 
or  private.  The  good  public  school 
teacher  of  to-day  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  outside  influence  in  the 
poor  child's  life.  The  librarian 
should  embrace  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. 

Wherever  the  circulation  of  books 
through  the  schools  has  been  at- 
tempted, the  value  of  the  work  is 
recognized.  The  latest  report  of 
the  librarian  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library  says:  "I  believe  that  the 
work  in  the  schools  is  as  valuable,  if 
not  the  most  valuable,  that  the  library 
does,  and  its  direct  influence  upon 
the  intellectual  and  ethical  improve- 
ment of  the  city  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated." The  work  of  the  Web- 
ster Free  Circulating  Library,  main- 
tained by  the  East  Side  House  Set- 
tlement of  New  York  City,  is  very 
largely  with  the  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Of  the  600  teachers  in 
these  schools,  365  use  the  library  in 
various  ways.  That  its  services  are 
appreciated  is  evident  from  the  col- 
lection of  2,000  personal  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  librarian  from  these 
teachers  commending  the  library 
and  its  influence  upon  the  children's 
lives. 

Far  reaching  and  valuable  as  is 
the  work  of  libraries  through  the 
public  schools,  it  yet  fails  to  reach 
a  large  class  of  tenement-house  chil- 
dren who  do  not  attend  school,  who 
are  beyond  the  teacher's  influence,  or 
who  are  too  timid  and  indifferent  to 
visit  the  public  libraries.  For  this 
class  of  children  the  traveling 
libraries  which  are  sent  into  the 
homes  of  the  poor  by  many  public 
libraries  and  charitable  associations 
are  exceeding  helpful.  They  become 
so  many  little  home  clubs  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  and  exert  an 
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influence  which,  in  many  instances,  is 
transforming.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Birt- 
well,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  who  originated 
the  home  library  idea  and  first  put 
it  into  practical  operation,  has 
achieved  a  noteworthy  success  in  this 
line  of  work.  Signs  are  constantly 
seen,  he  says  in  his  latest  report,  of 
the  practical  value  of  the  home 
libraries  on  the  everyday  life  in  the 
families,  in  increased  cleanliness  of 
person  and  household,  a  growing 
pride  in  better  surroundings,  and  a 
general  uplifting  of  the  whole  family 
life  to  a  higher  plane — and  what  is 
more  encouraging,  the  keeping  it 
there.  That  the  good  influence  of 
such  libraries  on  family  life  is  not 
without  recognition  among  the  poor 
themselves,  is  shown  by  the  appeal 
of  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years,  living 
in  one  of  the  most  wretched  streets 
of  Boston,  that  such  a  library  might 
be  placed  in  her  home  because  she 
thought  **it  would  keep  her  mother 
sober." 

In  establishing  such  libraries,  as  in 
all  other  social  work  among  the  poor, 
the  element  of  personal  interest  and 
friendship  is  essential.  The  friendly 
visitor  in  charge  of  the  home  library 
must  have  natural  endowments  for 
her  task,  interest  and  love  for  her 
work  and  training  in  social  service. 
"She  must  go  into  the  alleys  and 
by-ways,  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  playgrounds,  awakening  in  the 
children  wherever  she  can  find  them 
a  desire  for  reading,  and  giving  them 
the  means  to  gratify  this  desire." 

Intelligent  and  persistent  effort  to 
furnish  reading  to  the  poor  every- 
where meets  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing success.  It  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  existence  of  a  large  non- 
reading  class,  even  among  the  very 
poor,  is  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  en- 


couragement and  opportunity  to 
read.  The  libraries  of  social  settle- 
ments and  the  branches  of  public 
libraries  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
cities,  when  properly  managed,  are 
literally  swamped  by  the  great  in- 
pouring  of  eager  readers.  A  branch 
of.  the  New  York  Public  Library  at 
22  East  Broadway,  on  the  lower  Elast 
Side  of  New  York  City,  issued 
15,831  books  to  readers  during  the 
month  of  February,  1902.  As  there 
were  but  3,317  registered  readers  ac- 
tive, it  will  be  seen  that  each  patron 
read  an  average  of  about  five  books 
during  that  short  month.  Although 
this  library  has  not  the  stimulus  of 
a  reading-room,  it  is  unable  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand.  A 
branch  of  the  Aguilar  Free  Public 
Library,  in  an  equally  poor  district 
(106  Avenue  C),  upon  a  capital  of 
about  10,000  volumes,  issued  during 
February  15,403  books  to  2,269 
patrons,  or  an  average  of  about  six 
per  reader.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  as  the 
same  testimony  comes  from  all  sides. 
With  such  encouraging  testimony 
of  the  practicability  of  interesting 
the  poor  in  reading,  and  with  a  full 
realization  of  the  great  work  yet 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  field, 
there  should  be  a  great  awakening 
to  the  opportunity.  Branch  libraries 
should  be  established  at  the  strat- 
egic poiitts  in  the  city  popula- 
tion, with  attractive  reading-rooms 
equipped  with  periodical  literature, 
books  and  papers  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  the  open-shelf  system. 
Books  and  attendants  should  be 
chosen  with  careful  regard  to  per- 
sonal and  neighborhood  character- 
istics. The  essential  element  of  per- 
sonal, friendly  interest  must  never 
be  overlooked  in  carrying  on  the 
work.     Equally  as  valuaHe  is  the^ 
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force  of  social  organizations  such  as 
clubs,  and  the  groups  whose  interest 
centers  about  the  home  libraries. 

Withal  literature  should  be  pro- 
vided which  partakes  of  the  heroic 
in  character,  which  will  appeal  to 
the  personal  characteristics  and  race 
sensibilities    of    the    patrons,    and 


which  will  lend  interest  and  happi- 
ness to  their  lives.  The  public 
library  should  recognize  the  peculiar 
claim  which  the  poor  have  upon  its 
services,  for,  by  fulfilling  its  duty  to 
them,  much  will  have  been  done  to 
lift  them  out  of  the  dykness  of  their 
poverty. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  STUDY  OF  POVERTY. 


PHILIP   W.  AYRES. 


"Poverty,  a  Study  of  Town  Life,'*^ 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  B.  See- 
holm  Rotvntree  that  deserves  more 
than  passing  notice.  It  is  a  valuable 
scientific  investigation  into  the  con- 
dition of  wage-earners  in  the  city 
of  York,  England.  Careful  studies 
like  this  are  heartily  welcome  be- 
cause they  are  necessary  to  intelli- 
gent social  work  and  because  they 
are  so  rarely  found,  no  similar  de- 
scription having  been  made  thus  far 
of  any  American  city.  The  nearest 
approach  that  we  are  able  to  make  to 
a  comprehensive  view  of  life  in  our 
cities  by  studying  this  book  and 
that  of  Charles  Booth  for  Lon- 
don, and,  by  using  the  imagination, 
determining  how  far  our  situation 
may  be  better  or  worse  by  compari- 
son. We  have  excellent  studies  of 
certain  phases  of  life  in  our  cities, 
such  as  the  Hull  House  Maps  and 
Papers,  the  Statistical  Reports  of 
the  Associated  Charities  in  Boston, 
and  the  publications  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  in  New  York.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rowntree  has 
visited  every  working-class  family  in 
York.  In  several  respects  his  book 
may  be  considered  an  extension 
of  Mr.  Booth's  "Life  and  Labor  of 
the  People  in  London"  to  a  typical 


provincial  city,  the  two  together 
making  possible  a  general  view  of 
the^  conditions  of  English  working- 
men.  Having  the  benefit  not  only 
of  Mr.  Booth's  experiences  but  also 
of  h'is  constant  advice,  and  having, 
besides,  a  smaller  city  to  deal  with, 
Mr.  Rpwntree  has  b«en  able  to  go 
into  much  further  detail  than  Mr. 
Booth.  He  has  made  a  study  of 
social  life  that  is  unrivaled  in  com- 
pleteness, and  has  revealed  a  situa- 
tion both  sensational  and  pathetic 
It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
work  is  creating  a  distinct  impres- 
sion in  England.  Had  a  novelist 
disclosed  in  an  artistic  way  what 
Mr.  Rowntree  shows  by  carefully 
gathered  statistics,  his  work  would 
be  discredited  as  overdrawn,  if  not 
impossible.  The  argument  from 
chapter  to  chapter  advances  clearly 
and  logically.  Mr.  Booth  estimates 
that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  population 
in  London  are  living  "in  poverty." 
Mr.  Rowntree  shows  that  twenty- 
seven  and  eighty-four  hundredths 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  York 
— forty-three  per  cent  of  all  the 
wage-earners — are  living  "in  pov- 
erty," and  defines  the  harsh  meaning 
of  this  term  as  he  uses  it.  Taking 
his  summary,  families  regarded  as 


*  "  Poverty,  a  Study  of  Town  Life." 
Co.     1901,  pp.  437.     Price,  $3.50. 


B.  S.   Rowntree.^  [Published  by  Macmillan  and 
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living  in  poverty  are  grouped  under 
two  heads: 

(a)  Families  whose  total  earn- 
ings are  insufficient  to  obtain  the 
minimum  necessaries  for  the  main- 
tenance of  merely  physical  effi- 
ciency. Poverty  falling  under  this 
head  is  described  as  "primary"  pov- 
erty. 

(&)  Families  whose  total  earn- 
ings would  be  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  merely  physical  effi- 
ciency were  it  not  that  some  por- 
tion of  it  is  absorbed  by  other  ex- 
penditure, either  useful  or  wasteful. 
Poverty  falling  under  this  head. is 
described  as  "secondary"  poverty. 

"No  expenditure  of  any  kind  is 
allowed  for  beyond  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  merely  physical  efficiency. 

"The  number  of  persons  whose 
earnings  are  so  low  that  they  cannot 
meet  the  expenditure  necessary  for 
the  above  standard  of  living,  strin- 
gent to  severity  though  it  is,  and  bare 
of  all  creature  comforts,  is  shown  to 
be  no  less  than  7,230,  or  almost 
exactly  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  city.  These  persons, 
then,  represent  those  who  are  in 
'primary'  poverty. 

"The  number  of  those  in  'second- 
ary' poverty  is  arrived  at  by  ascer- 
taining the  total  number  living  in 
poverty,  and  subtracting  those  liv- 
ing in  'primary'  poverty.    .    .    . 

"In  this  way  20,302  persons,  or 
27.84  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, were  returned  as  living  in  pov- 
erty. Subtracting  those  whose 
poverty  is  'primary,*  we  arrive  at  the 
number  living  in  'secondary'  pov- 
erty, vijs,,  13,072,  or  17.93  per  cent 
of  the  total  population." 

The  author's  standard  of  physical 
efficiency  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
workhouse     (almshouse)     diets    in 


England,  which  he  points  out  are 
in  themselves  too  low  for  working 
men  and  women  when  compared 
with  the  standards  of  Prof.  W.  O. 
Atwater  of  Connecticut  and  of  Eng- 
lish writers.  With  not  one  penny 
extra  in  these  families  for  traveling, 
education,  recreation,  or  luxury  of 
any  kind  how  dark  the  picture  be- 
comes! Whatever  is  spent  upon 
these  decreases  by  so  much  the  al- 
ready insufficient  food  supply. 
The  author  says: 

"As  the  investigations  into  the 
conditions  of  life  in  this  provincial 
town  have  proceeded,  the  writer  has 
been  increasingly  impressed  with 
the  gravity  of  the  facts  which  have 
unfolded  themselves. 

"That  in  this  land  of  abounding 
wealth,  during  a  time  of  perhaps  un- 
exampled prosperity,  probably  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  population 
are  living  in  poverty,  is  a  fact 
which  may  well  cause  great  search- 
ings  of  heart.  There  is  surely  need 
for  a  'greater  concentration  of 
thought  by  the  nation  upon  the  well- 
being  of  its  own  people,  for  no  civ- 
ilization can  be  sound  or  stable 
which  has  at  its  base  this  mass  of 
stunted  human  life. 

"The  suffering  may  be  all  but 
voiceless,  and  we  may  long  remain 
ignorant  of  its  extent  and  severity, 
but  when  once  we  realize  it  we  see 
that  social  questions  of  profound  im- 
portance await  solution.  What,  for 
instance,  are  the  primary  causes  of 
this  poverty?  How  far  is  it  the  re- 
sult of  false  social  and  economic 
conditions?  If  it  be  due  in  part  to 
faults  in  the  national  character,  what 
influences  can  be  exerted  to  impart 
to  that  character  greater  strength 
and   thoughtfulness  ?" 

The  importance  of  physical  effi- 
ciency is  emphasized  by  calling  at- 
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tention  to  the  rapidly  shifting  cen- 
ters of  commercial  activity  and  in- 
tensifying the  forces  of  industrial 
competition.  "Within  the  last 
thirty  years  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
even  Russia  have  transformed  them- 
selves economically.  The  two 
former  are  now  highly  developed 
industrial  states,  claiming  a  large 
share  of  the  world's  markets,  while 
we  are  also  face  to  face  with  the  un- 
precedented competition  of  the 
United  States.  The  conditions  of 
industrial  competition  are,  there- 
fore, wholly  changed,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  efficiency— -mental  and  phys- 
ical— has  become  one  of  paramount 
importance.  .  .  .  America  is 
commercially  formidable,  not  mere- 
ly because  of  her  gigantic  enterprise 
and  almost  illimitable  resources,  but 
because,  as  recent  investigations 
have  shown,  her  workers  are  better 
nourished  and  possess  a  relatively 
high  efficiency." 

The  classification  that  Mr.  Rown- 
tree  makes  of  the  population  in 
York,  given  in  the  following  table, 
is  more  simple  than  that  used  by  Mr, 
Booth  for  London,  and  is  based 
solely  upon  family  income,  counting 
in  the  wages  of  children  and  board- 
ers as  parts  of  the  family. 


;c^- 


A 
B 

C  I 
D  I 

|l 

F  i 


Under  18/ per  week I    1,0571 

18/  and  under  21/ I    4,492  ^ 

ai/  and  under  30/ '  15.710  , 

Over  30/ I  24.596 

Female  domestic  servants..!    4.296 

Servant-keepinfir  class 1  ai  830  | 

In  public  institutions 1    2.93a  j 

I  75.8ia  I 


4a 

9.6 
33.6 
52-6 


V       e 

Us 


2.6 

5-9 
ao.7 
32.4 

5-7 
28.8 

3.9 

I     ^    - 
I  zoo. 


It  is  chiefly  to  classes  A,  B,  and 
C  that  extended  study  is  given. 
Specimen    pages    from    the    inves- 


tigators' note-books  deepen  the 
significance  of  the  figures,  disclos- 
ing **the  dreary  succession  of  bread, 
dripping,  and  tea;  bread  and  butter 
and  tea;  bacon,  bread,  and  coffee, 
with  only  a  little  butcher's  meat,  and 
none  of  the  extras  and  but  little  of 
the  variety*  which  serves  to  make 
meals  interesting  and  appetizing." 
Few  families  are  ever  able  to  buy  a 
new  garment,  especially  the  uncom- 
plaining poor,  **who  receive  few 
gifts  of  clothing,  their  clean  and 
tidy  appearance  not  suggesting  that 
although  the  exterior  garments  are 
tidy,  the  undergarments  are  totally 
inadequate  to  keep  out  the  cold." 
Seventy-three  pages  are  devoted  to 
family  budgets,  a  most  difficult  field 
of  inquiry,  handled  with  great  care. 

There  is  a  strong  chapter  on  hous- 
ing. After  discussing  the  amount 
of  fresh  air  necessary,  to  every 
human  being,  a  very  moderate 
standard  is  adopted,  by  which  it  is 
shown  that  ninety- four  per  cent  of 
persons  living  in  poverty — total, 
20,302 — are  grossly  overcrowded. 
This  is  in  York,  where  there  are  no 
large  tenement-houses. 

A  very  significant  chapter  is  that 
upon  the  relation  of  poverty  to 
wealth.  The  fearful  increase  of 
sickness  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  is 
touched  upon,  and  the  high  death 
rate,  especially  among  children  un- 
der five  years  of  age.  By  a  series  of 
careful  measurements  it  is  shown 
that  the  school  children  from  these 
homes  are  of  slower  growth  and 
lighter  weight,  and  that  they  have 
feeble  constitutions. 

In  the  chapter  upon  immediate 
causes  of  poverty  in  York  the  fol- 
lowing are  given  for  families  in 
"primary"  poverty.  The  table  is 
reproduced  because  in  several 
American  cities  the  charity  organi- 
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zation  societies  have  been  tabulating 
causes  recently: 


62 

252, 


403 

146 

38 

5> 

187 

6401 


Immediate  cause 
of  **  primary  "  poverty. 


Death  of  chief  wage-earner 
lUnesat  or  old  age  of  chief 

waffe-earner 

Chief  wage-earner  out  of 

work 

Irregularity  of  work.. 
Largene«  of  family, 

more  than  four  children.. 
In  regular  work,  but  at  low 

wages 


1465 


4.f 

5 

9' 
6  ** 

1 

1 

•0 

z 

H 

460 

670 

1130 

81 

a89 

370 

78 

89 

167 

94 

III 

205 

1X22 

480 

i6oa 

8380 

1376 

3756 

4215 

3015 

7'»3o 

*  In  this  section  are  also  included  fourteen  cases  of 
women  deserted  by  their  husbands. 

The  households  affected  by  each 
of  these  causes  are  analyzed  in  detail, 
the  sum  of  incomes,  including  char- 
itable relief,  is  compared  with  the 
standard  of  efficiency  and  the  aver- 
age deficiency  for  each  family,  is 
stated.  For  families  in  which  the 
chief  wage-earner  is  out  of  work, 
the  weekly  average  deficit  per  family 
is  13s.  6^d.  ($3.38)  ;  for  families 
in  w^hich  the  cause  of  poverty  is 
largeness  of  the  family,  2s.  9^d. 
(seventy  cents).  Probably  the  large 
families  are  helped  more  by  charity, 
but  still   insufficiently. 

A  supplementary  chapter  of  sev- 
enty pages  discusses  Public  Houses 
and  Clubs,  Education,  the  Direct 
Influence  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  judged  by  a  "church  census," 
Trade  Unionism,  Co-operation, 
Friendly  Societies  and  Life  Insur- 
ance, Poor  Relief. 

Notwithstanding  his  sad  disclos- 


ures the  author  concludes  his  study 
with  words  of  hope:  "The  object 
of  the  writer  .  .  .  has  been 
to  state  facts  rather  than  to 
suggest  remedies.  He  desires, 
nevertheless,  to  express  his  be- 
lief that  however  difficult  the  path 
advance  will  open  out  before  patient 
and  penetrating  thought  if  inspired 
by  a  true  human  sympathy. 

"The  dark  shadow  of  the  Mal- 
thusian  philosophy  has  passed  away, 
and  no  view  of  the  ultimate  scheme 
of  things  would  now  be  accepted  un- 
der which  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  are  doomed  by  inevitable 
law  to  a  struggle  for  existence  so 
severe  as  necessarily  to  cripple  or 
destroy  the  higher  parts  of  their 
nature." 

The  numerous  cases  cited 
throughout  this  book  are  in  most  re- 
spects similar  to  those  found  daily 
in  the  e^^perience  of  American 
workers.  To  what  extent,  however, 
our  general  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  in  England  no  one  surely 
knows.  There  is  room  to  believe 
that  the  optimistic  statement  about 
American  laborers  quoted  above 
may  be  only  partially  true.  At  any 
rate,  in  our  cities  and  states  we  are 
pouring  out  aid  with  lavish  hand. 
NcAv  York  state  alone,  as  reported 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
spends  $30,000,000  annually.  It  is 
essential  that  we  have  in  Amer- 
ica equally  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive studies  in  order  that  we  may 
seek  our  ends  with  more  intelligence 
and   therefore   with   more  courage. 
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SUPERVISORY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  JEFFREY   R.  BRACKETT, 
Lecturer  on  Public  Aid,  Charity,  and  Correction,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


VIUPRACnCAL  TIUmiNG  rOR  PIIILAMTillOPIC 
WORK-VALUE  AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Persons  who  take  up  philanthropic 
work  as  a  calling  or  a  leading  inter- 
est, whether  as  paid  officials  or  as 
volunteers,  need  to  get  as  quickly 
and  well  as  possible,  with  little  waste 
to  themselves  and  injury  to  others, 
the  element  which  enters  with  in- 
struction to  make  up  education — ex- 
perience. They  should,  if  possible, 
give  their  best  thought  for  a  time 
to  active  observation  and  practice, 
under  the  guidance  of  persons  of 
experience,  who  have  learned  how 
to  focus  with  reasonable  accuracy 

1  Synopsis  of  paper : 

i.    The  pioneers,   individuals  and  asso- 
ciations, 
ii.    Public  agencies,  supervisory  and  ed- 
ucational, 
iii.    Private  state  associations,  supervisory 

and  educational, 
iv.    Conferences,  national  and  local: 

The  American  social  science  asso- 
ciation. 
The    prison    congress    of    1870    at 

Cincinnati. 
The  national  conference  of  chari- 
ties and  correction. 
Revival  of  the  national  prison  asso- 
ciation. 
Other  national  conferences  and  or- 
ganizations. 
State  conferences. 
Local  conferences. 
Charities  exhibits. 
V.     Associations    for   organizing   charity 
(in  their  educational  and  super- 
visory aspects)  : 
Their  rise  and  methods. 
Public  meetings  and  publications. 


the  objects  before  them,  who  really 
know  somewhat  of  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  needy,  or  ill,  or  de- 
linquent, or  defective  individuals 
for  whom  they  care. 
.  A  first  thought,  very  naturally^ 
is  that  each  institution  or  agency 
which  does  intelligent,  thorough 
work  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a 
training  school  in  its  particular  field 
of  work.  A  few  institutions  do  give 
specific  teaching  and  training.^  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  year 
books  of  the  Elmira  reformatory, 
under  Mr.  Brockway,  recorded  a 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  there ;  that 

Co-operation  with  public  officials. 

Participation  in  legislative  and  re- 
form efforts. 

Co-operation  with  other  societies. 

Skilled   workers   advocated   as   an 

*  economy. 

Typical    work   of   the   New    York 
charity  organization  society  and 
the  Boston  associated  charities, 
vi.    Academic   instruction  in  educational 
institutions : 

Harvard,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Co- 
lumbia. Pennsylvania,  Vassar. 
vii.    Practical    training    for    philanthropic 
work — ^value  and  opportunities : 

Types  of  philanthropic  workers. 

Settlement  training. 

Need  of  training  schools  recognized 

Traininpf  of  workers  by  the  Boston 
associated  charities. 

Local  study  classes. 

Summer  school  of  the  New  York 
charity  organization  society, 
viii.    Work  by  women's  clubs  and  associa- 
tions, 
ix.    Conclusion. 


*  See  proceedings  national  conference,  1887,  on  training  schools  for  attendants  in 
asylums  for  the  insane  ;  Charities  Review  for  November,  1898,  on  training  of  attendants  for 
care  of  feeble-minded  at  Faribault,  Minn. 

[In  the  use  of  capitals  the  present  historical  study  is  made  to  approximate  the  usage  of 
the  later  volumes  of  The  Charities  Review,  thus  remaining  in  harmony  with  the  other 
—"dies  in  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part.— Ed.] 
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the  resident  chaplain  of  the  San 
Quentin  state  prison,  California,  has 
written  the  result  of  his  observation 
of  prisoners;  that  Professor  Hen- 
derson has  just  issued,  at  the  request 
of  some  of  the  prison  wardens  of 
the  national  prison  congress,  an 
outline  of  study  for  officers  of  cor- 
rectional institutions.  But  these  are 
only  indications  for  the  future.  So 
far,  the  number  of  institutions  and 
agencies,  strictly  of  charity  and  cor- 
rection, whose  officers  would  care 
to  or  are  qualified  to  give  real  train- 
ing, are  very  few. 

A  very  interesting  beginning  of 
a  school  for  teaching  and  training 
as  a  preparation  for  institution  life 
and  work  was  b^fun  in  1890  at  the 
Bumham  industrial  farm,  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  F.  Roimd,  long  the  secretary 
of  the  New  York  prison  association. 
FrcMn  it  grew  "the  order  of  St. 
Christopher, -a  training  for  institu- 
tional service,"  in  which  several 
young  men  were  prepared  for  and 
sent  out  to  work.  The  order  was 
essentially  the  creation  of  Mr. 
Round,  and  was  given  up  with  his 
retirement  owing  to  illness. 

There  are  a  number  of  schools  for 
deaconesses  and  others  who  are  to 
be  aides  of  the  clergy  in  missionary 
and  parish  work.  Some  of  them 
give  a  knowledge  of  care  of  the  sick, 
hygiene,  preparation  of  foods,  etc.; 
but  as  to  work  in  charity  and  cor- 
rection, few,  if  any,  give  any  instruc- 
tion whatever.  Some  of  the  grad- 
uates are  examples  of  the  need  of 
such  instruction  and  of  a  reasonable 
training  in  it. 

At  the  international  congress  of 
charities  in  1893,  Mr.  Homer  Folks, 
secretary  of  the  state  charities  aid 
association  of  New  York,  described 
the  three  types  that  have  appeared  in 
the  development  of  the  philanthropic 


worker.  The  first  was  the  "good 
man"  who  had  not  proved  his  useful- 
ness in  any  other  work;  the  second 
was  the  man  of  good  clerical  ability, 
to  whom  emplo)anent  in  a  charitable 
agency  is  much  the  same  as  in  a 
grain  warehouse  or  a  street-cleaning 
department,  who  has  little,  if  any, 
real  interest  in  the  subject-matter, 
and  accepts  the  situation  as  a  whole 
as  inevitable  and  uninteresting.  The 
third  type,  different  from  the  other 
two,  considers  his  work  a  profession, 
and  takes  it  up  as  men  of  parts  have 
taken  up  law  or  theology  or  medi- 
cine. This  one,  looking  forward  over 
the  years  of  a  lifetime,  uses  his  work 
as  no  temporary  makeshift,  but  for 
his  own  growth,  for  the  welfare  of 
society  and  *  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  Most  of  our  institu- 
tions and  agencies  are  still  man- 
aged by  persons  of  the  second  type. 
The  few  that  have  officials  of  the 
third  type  are  frequently  sought  to 
furnish  leaders  for  new  or  reform 
work.  The  associated  charities  and 
the  children's  aid  society  of  Boston 
are  notable  examples  of  agencies 
which  aim  to  choose  with  care  and 
to  train  with  much  pains  their  new 
officials,  with  the  result  that  a  num- 
ber of  their  officials  have  been  called 
away  to  lead  similar  work  in  other 
communities.  The  more  we  can  get 
the  right  men  and  women  at  the 
head  of  our  institutions,  the  more 
will  these  become  training  schools, 
as  the  master  used  to  train  his  ap- 
prentice and  the  doctor  his  pupil. 
But  training  and  instruction,  worthy 
of  the  name,  means  a  serious  giving 
out  of  time  and  tiiought;  and 
agencies  usually  feel  justified  in  giv- 
ing that  time  and  thought  only  to 
those  persons  who  work  with  them 
with  the  aim  of  joining  their  staff, 
of  adding  to  their  own  forces.  *      j 
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At  the  international  con- 
S*Jii*nTnV*  gress  in  1893,  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Woods,  head  worker 
of  Andover  house,  now  South  End 
house,  Boston,  presented  a  paper  on 
"university  settlements  as  lab- 
oratories in  social  science."  The 
basis  of  acquaintance  and  friendship, 
he  said,  upon  which  the  neighbor- 
hood work  of  settlement  stood,  was 
not  only  a  dictate  of  human  feeling 
and  common  sense  for  the  improve- 
ment of  persons,  but  was  equally  a 
dictate  of  science  for  good  social 
investigation.  "Social  science,  if  it 
is  to  be  truly  scientific,  dealing  with 
human  beings,  must  use  the  most 
delicate  human  apparatus  in  the  way 
of  personal  acquaintance  and  sym- 
pathy, in  order  to  gain  accurate  and 
delicate  results."  The  reproach 
which  he  brought  against  social 
science  was  that  so  far  it  had  not 
"sought  out  and  presented  the  elu- 
sive but  distinctive  quality  and  es- 
sence of  human  life  I"  The  acquaint- 
ance which  the  settlement,  as  he 
saw  it,  should  seek  is  not  only  with 
individuals,  but  with  the  families  and 
whole  neighborhoods;  and  so  the 
need  of  information  would  broaden 
into  the  field  of  social  economies, 
and  the  settlement  library,  with  its 
literature,  both  standard  and  cur- 
rent, would  tell  what  other  persons 
were  doing  in  work  and  study  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  all 
such  ways,  "the  university  settle- 
ments stand  as  laboratories  in  the 
greatest  of  all  sciences,"  contribut- 
ing, among  other  things,  "to  develop 
skilled  social  workers,  and  to  send 
them  out,  not  merely  into  pro- 
fessional charity  and  philanthropy, 
but  into  every  kind  of  human  ac- 
tivity,   in    order    that    they    may 


broaden  every  kind  of  human 
activity  so  as  to  make  it  a  truly  social 
fimction."  The  recently  published 
bibliography  of  settlements  gives 
the  number  of  collie,  social,  uni- 
versity, and  church  settlements  in  the 
United  States  as  about  one  hundred.^ 
Its  introduction  says  frankly  that 
"the  name  'settlement,'  as  well  as 
the  idea  on  which  the  movement  is 
founded,  have  been  and  are  increas- 
ingly abused.  Unfortunately  it 
has  become  the  fashion  for  missions, 
schools,  parish  houses,  institutions 
and  others  to  label  themselves  set- 
tlements." The  name,  as  the  words 
"charity  organization,"  has  been 
used  blindly  by  some  persons,  as  if 
a  name  was  something  to  conjure 
by.  Many  of  the  so-called  settle- 
ments know  little  of  the  lofty  aim 
set  and  so  well  followed  by  the  few 
leaders  of  the  settlement  movement. 
Over  a  dozen  settlements  are  af- 
filiated with  well-known  institutions 
of  learning.  Three  of  them  are  called 
"college  settlements,"  because  chiefly 
controlled  and  supported  by  coll^je 
women,  under  an  organization 
formed  in  1890.  Other  settlements, 
as  Hull  house,  Chicago,  or  East  Side 
house.  New  York,  draw  upon  work- 
ers and  friends  more  generally,  from 
all  directions'  in  their  communities. 
In  one  way,  which  sometimes  is 
least  noted,  this  movement  has  been 
of  great  educational  value  in  open- 
ing more  widely  the  eyes  of  patrons, 
of  those  who  represent  the  prosper- 
ous, to  the  knowledge  of  the  vital 
interdependence  of  all  parts  of  a 
community.  The  students  who  have 
gone  from  their  academic  life  to  lead 
classes  or  clubs  in  settlements,  for 
one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  have 
unquestionably  supplemented    in    a 


*  Compiled  for   the   college   settlements   association    by    Mrs.   F.    H.    Montgomery  o( 

Chicago,  1900.  r.  , ,    C^nnn]{> 
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valuable  way  the  class  instruction  in 
charity,  ethics,  or  economics.  There 
are  sixty  to  seventy-five  Harvard 
students  who  each  year  lead  one  or 
more  classes  in  Prospect  union,  with 
its  500  workingmen  members,  under 
an  executive  committee  which  was 
one  year  composed,  we  read,  of  "a 
professor,  a  painter,  a  poet,  a  politi- 
cal economist,  a  philosopher,  a  post- 
man, a  politician,  a  printer,  a  philan- 
thropist, and  a  parson !"  What  one 
of  these  student  teachers  said  of  him- 
self must  have  voiced  many,  that  he 
was  getting  a  deeper  insight  into 
life  and  was  being  trained  into  habits 
important  to  society.  But  the  hours 
given  to  settlement  work  by  the  best 
students  who  do 'not  live  in  settle- 
ments are  few.  Experience  shows 
that  very  few  persons  of  promise 
can  aflford  in  means  and  time,  or  are 
free  from  home  duties,  to  live  in 
them  for  a  sufficient  time  to  get  the 
real  training  described  by  Mr. 
Woods. 

A  few  of  the  leading  settlements 
have  done  noteworthy  work  in  in- 
struction and  training.  The  recent 
reports  of  the  university  settlement 
society  of  New  York,  for  example, 
include  results  of  local  studies  by 
two  young  men,  one  of  whom  is  now 
the  head  of  a  new  charity  organiza- 
tion society  in  a  very  important  city 
of  international  note,  the  other  is 
the  chief  official  of  the  officers  of 
public  aid  ill  an  important  New 
England  city.  The  college  settle- 
ments association  reports  that  five 
women  who  have  been  residents  in 
its  settlements  are  now  in  charge  of 
other  settlements.  But  while  paying 
full  tribute  to  the  teading  settlements 
as  strong  forces  for  inspiring,  and, 
to  some  extent,  for  instructing  and 
training  a  number  of  good  workers, 
the   reminder   must   be   given   that 


most  settlement  leaders  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  students  of  problems  of 
charity  and  correction,  that  some  in 
their  enthusiasm  to  right  wrong  con- 
ditions have  themselves  failed  to  get 
into  right  perspective  the  various 
elements  of  usefulness  on  which  the 
welfare  of  society  depends.  The 
educational  valu^  of  the  work  done 
depends  on  the  judicious  leadership, 
governed  by  the  scientific  spirit. 

The  bibliography  of  settlements 
gives  the  publications  on  the  settle- 
ment movement,  and  by  the  leaders 
in  the  movement,  in  book  form  and 
in  periodicals.  Of  books,  the  most 
valuable,  and  very  valuable  they  are^  . 
are  "Hull  house  maps  and  papers,'* 
several  articles  on  "philanthropy  and 
social  progress,"  by  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams  and  Mr.  Woods,  and  "The 
City  Wilderness."  The  bulletins  of 
South  End  house,  Boston,  and  the 
year  books  of  the  university  settle- 
ment society  of  New  York  are  ex- 
amples of  current  literature  of  set- 
tlement work  which  are  most  educa- 
tional. 

If  the  opportunities  for  training 
offered  by  the  best  settlements  are  to 
be  availed  of,  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  is  most 
urgent.  The  university  of  Michigan 
christian  association,  for  the  past 
fiye  years,  has  provided  the  means 
for  several  students  from  the  uni- 
versity to  live  and  study  at  Chicago 
commons.  Two  of  them  have  been 
in  residence  for  five  months,  and  made 
investigations  and  reports,  one  on 
the  ethical  substitutes  for  the  social 
function  of  the  saloon,  which  was 
used  by  the  j:ommittee  of  fifty,  the 
other  on  juvenile  delinquency  and 
dependency  in  Chicago.  These  fel- 
lows are  appointed  by  the  university, 
and  credits  are  given  for  the  theses 
written    as    the    rgs^Hd  b^OiS^le 
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work.    At  the  northwestern  univers- 
ity,   Chicago,    the    undergraduates 
have  recently  provided  a  student  fel- 
lowship at  the  university  settlement, 
and  the  report  of  that  settlement  for 
1900  contains  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry of  the  first  fellow  into  "the 
housing  of  the  wage-earners  of  the 
sixteenth   ward."     At   South   End 
house,   Boston,   the  residents   have 
just  been  increased  by  three  yoimg 
men  holding  fellowships  from  Dart- 
mouth, Harvard,  and  Amherst  col- 
leges.    The  first  has  been  provided 
through  the  influence  of  President 
Tucker,  as  part  of  a  plan  for  a  new 
graduate  school  of  economics  and 
politics  at    Dartmouth;  the  others 
have  been  guaranteed  for  two  years 
by  groups  of  alumni  in  Boston.    Ap- 
pointments are  made  to  all  on  ac- 
count of  distinction  in  sociological 
study;  the  fellows  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  departments  of  their 
respective  faculties  as  well  as  of  the 
chief  residents  of  the  house,  and  the 
time  spent  in  work  may  count  to- 
ward an  advanced  academic  degree. 
All  take  an  active  part  in  the  general 
settlement  activities,  but  each  has  to 
follow    some   special    investigation. 
One  has  been  studying  the  working- 
man's  standard  of  life,  the  habits,  * 
the  likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  am- 
bitions which  most  strongly  mould 
him ;  another,  the  problems  of  juve- 
nile   employment;    the    third,    the 
causes  of  congestion  of  population 
in  factory  districts.     I  feel,  writes 
the  last,   that   I   enjoy  advantages 
which  a  student  of  social  science 
should   prize  very  highly.     In  the 
course  of  such  an  investigation  as  I 
am  making,  "many  interesting  facts 
present  themselves  which  a  theoreti- 
cal student  would  hardly  anticipate. 
In  theoretical  discussion  one  is  in- 
clined to  single  out  certain  particular 


facts  from  which  to  draw  general 
conclusions,  but  in  practice  one  is 
surprised  to  find  how  intimately  cor- 
related are  the  social  problems,  and 
to  see  how  comprehensive  a  view  of 
all  social  factors  must  be  taken  be- 
fore one  can  arrive  at  a  true  conclu- 
sion upon  even  a  small  theme."  Such 
recognition  by  leading  institutions 
of  learning  of  the  value  of  these  ef- 
forts to  apply  scientific  methods  to 
social  work  is  hastening  the  taking 
up  of  philanthropic  work  as  a  call- 
ing by  well  educated  men. 

At  Harvard  university  there  arc 
two  fellowships,  —  one  established 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago, — directly 
applicable  to  philanthropic  work — 
the  Robert  Treat  Paine  fellowship  of 
$500  "to  one  or  more  graduates  of 
any  department  of  the  university 
wishing  to  study  either  at  home  or 
abroad  the  ethical  problems  of  soci- 
ety and  the  efforts  of  legislation, 
governmental  administration,  and 
private  philanthropy,  to  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  the  masses  of  mankind;" 
the  other,  the  Henry  Bromfield 
Rogers  fellowship  of  $450,  "for  the 
study  of  ethics  in  its  relation  to 
jurisprudence  or  sociology." 

^^^^  At  the  international  con- 
*sch!lii"'  g^^^^  of  1893,  Miss  An- 
na L.  Dawes  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  entered  a  plea  for  "tn^ining 
schools  for  a  new  profession."  She 
had  seen  the  difficulty  of  getting 
suitable  men  or  women  to  be  secre- 
taries of  societies  for  organizing 
charity,  especially  in  small  cities  and 
towns.  This  difficulty  must  be  over- 
come in  some  way,  for  "the  whole 
question  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
charity  organization  depends  upon 
the  discovery  of  some  individual 
who  adds  to  knowledge  wisdom, 
and    combines    with    right    theory 
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some  experience."  She  knew  what 
the  colleges  were  beginning  to  do 
in  instruction,  what  the  settlements 
were  begfinning  to  do  in  study  of  so-, 
cial  problems,  and  that  there  were 
opportunities  for  training  in  meth- 
ods of  religious  work,  as  ior  deacon- 
esses; but  the  need  she  felt  was  not 
filled  in  any  of  those  ways.  She 
thought  the  time  had  come  "when 
either  through  a  course  in  some  es- 
tablished institution-,  or  in  an  insti- 
tution by  itself,  or  by  the  old-fash- 
ioned method  never  yet  improved 
upon  for  actual  development — ^the 
method  of  experimental  training  as 
the  personal  assistant  of  some 
skilled  worker — it  ought  to  be  possi- 
ble for  those  who  would  take  up  this 
work  to  find  some  place  for  study- 
ing it  as  a  profession."  She  urged 
her  plea  before  the  congress  because 
she  felt  that  the  problem  must  be 
urgent  in  all  localities. 

In  1897,  ^^  the  national  conference 
of  charities  and  correction  and  also 
in  an  address  to  the  civic  clubs  of 
Philadelphia,  published  in  The  Char- 
ities Review  for  June,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Richmond,  then  general  secretary 
of  the  Baltimore  charity  organiza- 
tion society,  urged  the  need  of  a 
trainmg  school  in  applied  philan- 
thropy. Miss  Dawes  had  suggested 
some  course  of  study  whereby  those 
who  were  already  learned  in  the 
study  of  books  could  be  taught 
"what  is  now  the  alphabet  of  chari- 
table science — some  knowledge  of  its 
underlying  ideas,  its  tried  and  trusted 
methods,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  the  various  devices  employed 
for  the  upbuilding  of  fhe  needy,  so 
that  no  philanthropic  undertaking, 
from  a  model  tenement-house  to  a 
kindergarten  or  a  sand  heap,  will  be 
altogether  strange."  Some,  more 
immediately  practical  experience  of 


the  work  likely  to  be  required,  some 
"laboratory  practice,"  should  be  given 
also.  But  this  proviso  was  added, 
that  the  course  be  so  arranged  and 
be  made  to  cover  so  brief  a  period, 
"should  be  so  superficial,  if  you 
choose  to  say  so,"  that  it  need  not  be 
unduly  expensive,  for  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  new  profession  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  trained  workers 
for  a  moderate  salary.  Miss  Rich- 
mond now  looked  chiefly  at  the  needs 
existing  in  large  cities,  not  merely 
for  officials  of  charity  organization 
societies  but  for  many  institutions 
and  for  offices  of  public  aid.  She 
felt  that  all  such  persons,  to  be  prop- 
erly equipped,  should  have  a  reason- 
ably sympathetic  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  various  branches  of 
charitable  and  reformatory  work. 
She  suggested,  therefore,  a  school 
with  a  two  years'  course  in  which 
the  best  specialists  would  lecture, 
theory  and  practice  would  go  hand 
in  hand,  all  students  would  take  to- 
gether the  exercises  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  specialization  would  fol- 
low, and  which,  above  all,  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  university 
trained  man  who  had  wide  practical 
experience  in  educational  charity 
work. 

Miss  Richmond  repeated  her  plea 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  political  and  social 
science  in  1898,  at  Philadelphia, 
when  the  teaching  of  sociology  and 
its  relation  to  philanthropy  were 
discussed.  She  feared  to  have  such 
a  school  as  she  suggested  attached 
to  a  university  lest  the  theoretical 
side  should  overshadow  the  technical, 
the  practical  work.  Over  that  point 
there  were  differences  of  opinion. 
Miss  Frances  R.  Morse,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Boston,  had  suggested 
that  such  practical  work  might  stand  ^ 
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a  better  chance  of  being  in  the  end 
of  the  best  quality  if  it  were  attached 
to  a  leading  university.  She  feared 
lest  in  a  separate  school  "we  should 
get  a  somewhat  academic  and 
opinionated  graduate  —  the  young 
men  and  women  who  had  gone 
through  a  two  years'  course  would 
feel  too  much  that  they  knew  all  that 
could  be  learned.  This  seems  a 
frivolous  objection,  if  they  could 
really  learn  in  such  a  school  as  the 
medical  student  learns  in  his  school, 
and  the  sophomorical  feeling  would 
be  soon  outgrown;  but  the  analogy 
of  the  medical  school  is  not  a  true 
one.  Philanthropy  can  not  be  meas- 
ured by  such  exact  standards  as  can 
medicine."  Miss  Morse's  suggestion 
was  that  persons  wishing  to  enter 
philanthropic  service  might,  under 
the  direction  of  some  representative 
advisory  committee,  seek  to  work, 
for  periods  of  several  months  each, 
in  a  leading  charity  organization  so- 
ciety, a  leading  children's  aid  society, 
and  perhaps  tmder  other  agencies,  as 
an  institution  or  office  of  public  aid.^ 
The  needs  voiced  by  Miss  Dawes  and 
Miss  Richmond  have  been  felt  more 
and  more  as  charity  organization 
societies,  material  relief  agencies, 
child-saving  societies,  and  public 
aid  officials  have  come  to  see,  not 
only  how  much  wisdom  but  how 
much  knowledge  and  experience  is 
required  for  the  best  treatment  of 
needy  families  in  their  homes,  for 
:  the  best  care  of  children,  for  the  best 


use  of  institutions  for  adults  or  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  development  of 
volimteer  service,  both  in  dealing 
with  individuals  and  on  boards  of 
management 

The  Boston  associated  charities 
began  some  years  ago  the  require- 
ment of  a  certain  period  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  by  the  general  sec- 
retary and  an  experienced  agent  for 
applicants  for  the  positions  of  dis- 
trict agents.  The  agreement  is  that 
those  in  training  drop  out,  after  a 
reasonable  time,  if  tfiey  prove  to 
themselves  or  to  the  officials  of  the 
society  to  be  lacking  in  characteris- 
tics essential  to  their  own  success 
and  the  welfare  of  the  society  and  of 
the  needy.  The  Boston  society,  also, 
will  not  give  a  hearty  recommenda- 
tion to  any  of  its  officials  called 
elsewhere  until  they  have  been  in 
its  service  sufficiently  long  to  let  its 
recommendation  be  based  on  reason- 
able surety  of  fitness  for  the  details 
of  charitable  work.  The  Boston 
plan  of  training  agents  has  been  fol- 
lowed largely  in  Baltimore  for  sev- 
eral years,  with  the  result  already 
found  in  Boston,  that  a  few  months 
of  practical  work  under  skilled  of- 
ficials shows  that  college  graduates 
who  have  studied  sociology  and 
women  of  apparent  hard  sense  with 
some  business  experience  may  or 
may  not  have  that  "fitness"  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  work. 
Such  a  result  proves  the  success  and 
even  necessity  of  some  such  plaa 


*  Sec  letter  in  proceedings  of  national  conference,  1S97,  p.  187. 
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THE  MICHIGAN  COUNTY  AGENT. 


BY   S.    C.    griffen,    state    AiJENT. 


The  county  ag^nt  system  in 
Michigan  for  the  protection  of  de- 
pendent, neglected  and  erring  chil- 
dren has  attracted  some  attention, 
since  it  is  the  only  method  of  its  kind 
in  existence.  Each  county  is  pro- 
vided with  an  agent  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  state;  such 
an  agent  is  known  as  the  "County 
Agent  for  the  State  Board  of  Cor- 
rection and  Charities."  The  prime 
object  in  the  appointment  is  to  secure 
a  "first  friend"  in  the  county  for  all 
dependent,  ill-treated  and  erring  chil- 
dren. It  is  his  duty  not  only  to  visit 
and    report    upon    all    prospective 
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homes  for  children  from  the  State 
Public  School  at  Coldwater,  but  to 
visit  such  children,  when  placed, 
regularly  each  year  and  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  that  school  fully 
in  regard  to  every  child  visited.  The 
county  agent  does  not  have  the 
power  of  placing  children  directly 
from  his  own  county  in  homes.  It  is 
first  necessary  for  all  children  to  be 
sent  to  the  State  Public  School  at 
Coldwater  where  it  is  the  policy  and 
almost  invariable  rule  to  place  such 
children  as  far  as  possible  from 
former  surroundings,  within  the 
state.  By  this  "transplanting"  pro- ' 
cess,  the  child  is  effectually  removed 
from  the  scenes  of  its  former  degra- 
dation and  poverty,  and  is  not 
obliged  to'bear  the  sins  of  its  parents 
all  its  life.  There  are  few  cases 
where  a  child's  welfare  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  returning  to  the  same 
county  from  which  it  came.  The 
importance  of  such  distribution  is 
recognized  by  all  state  institutions 
similar  to-the  State  Public  School  of 
Michigan  and  by  nearly  all  private 
institutions  for  placing-out  children ; 
but  in  states  where  the  county  homes 
for  children  prevail,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  in  plac- 
ing-out and  visiting  children  from 
the  State  Public  School  at  Cold- 
water,  the  county  agent  acts  as  agent 
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for  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
at  Lansing  and  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Girls  at  Adrian.  Appearing  here 
also  as  the  friend  of  all  boys  and 
girls  in  his  county  he  comes  -into 
court  as  their  representative.  After 
a  careful  investigation  of  circum- 
stances in  each  case,  it  is  upon  his 
recommendation  that  the  judge  dis- 
poses of  the  case.  If  it  is  the  third 
or  fourth  offence,  or  if  the  home  sur- 
roundings are  such  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  reformation,  the  boy  or  girl 
is  usually  sent  to  the  Industrial 
School,  or  Industrial  Home.  More 
frequently,  however,  they  are  dis- 
missed or  Released  on  suspended  sen- 
tence; a  sort  of  probation  whereby 
they  are  obliged  to  report  regularly 
to  the  county  agent  and  are  responsi- 
ble to  him.  Frequently  the  parents 
or  guardians  are  also  obliged  to  re- 
port in  such  cases.  Thus  for  years 
Michigan  has  had  a  system  quite 
similar  to  the  juvenile  court  plan  re- 
cently adopted  in  Chicago  and  the 
county  agent,  with  added  powers, 
corresponds  to  the  probation  officer 
in  that  city.  With  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  a  separate  juvenile  court, 
which  is  now  well  on  the  road 
toward  accomplishment  in  the  citv 
of  Detroit,  it  would  seem  that  Michi- 
gan is  well  equipped  for  the  care  of 
its  unfortunate  children. 

In  some  ways  the  county  agent 
system  has  not  proved  as  ideal  in 
practice  as  in  theory.  First,  because 
the  agent  does  not  receive  adequate 
remuneration.  He  receives  no  pay 
for  the  probationary  work  above- 
mentioned  nor  for  investigations 
where  the  case  does  not  reach  court, 
so,  unless  the  man  is  thoroughly  con- 
scientious, and  of  independent  cir- 
cumstances, the  work  will  probably 
suffer.  Second,  because  there  is  dan- 
ger of  too  frequent  change  in  agents 


as  results  of  the  political  element  in 
the  case — ^agents  being  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  If  the  county  agents 
could  be  appointed  or  recommended 
by  the  State  Board  of  Correction  and 
Charities,  whose  name  they  l)ear,  it 
would  seem  that  this  difficulty  would 
be  largely  eliminated.  Fortimately, 
the  appointive  power  has*  not  been 
seriously  abused  and,  as  a  rule, 
county  agents  for  the  Board  of  Cor- 
rection and  Charities  are  intelligent, 
conscientious  men  who  have  an  eye 
single  to  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

Supplemental  to  the  county  agency 
the  Board  of  Control  for  the  State 
Public  School  appoints  a  state  agent 
whose  duties  are  largely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  county  agent  in  placing- 
out  and  supervision  of  children.  In 
addition  the  state  agent  may  act  in 
special  cases  where  it  becomes  im- 
practicable or  inadvisable  for  the 
county  agent  to  act,  or  where  there 
happens  to  be  no  county  agent.  Fre- 
quently county  agents  are  appointed 
without  previous  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  the  work  and 
to  such  the  state  agent  may  be  of 
much  assistance  in  advising  in  regard 
to  methods,  etc. 

Recently  new  duties  have  been 
given  the  county  agent  which  g^ve 
his  work  a  still  wider  scope.  He  is 
now  authorized  not  only  to  visit  and 
report  upon  all  children  placed  by  the 
State  Public  School,  but  also  upon 
all  children  placed  by  private  so- 
cities  or  institutions  within  the  state, 
and  to  report  upon  infringement  of 
the  law  by  societies  or  institutions 
placing  children  in  Michigan  from 
outside  the  state.  For  the  protection 
of  children  the  county  agent  system 
has  stood  the  test  for  many  years 
and,  properly  administered,  it  seems 
one  of  the  very  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised. 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  ITAUAN  IMMIGRANTS. 


A  plan  for  the  protection  of 
Italian  immigrants  has  been  drafted 
by  Dr.  E.  Rossi,  one  of  the  Italian 
Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Italian  Immigrants, 
which  if  adopted  may  revolutionize 
the  methods  used  by  the  various 
nationalties  in  caring  for  their  peo- 
ple. The  scheme  provides  for  the 
erection  or  purchase  of  a  building 
to  be  fitted  up  and  conducted  as  the 
Mills  Hotels,  and  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  newly  arrived  Italian  immi- 
grants. They  are  to  be  housed  and 
fed  at  the  minimum  cost  that  will 
keep  the  institution  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  plan  de- 
pends upon  the  support  of  the  Ital- 
ian Government  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Italian  benevolent  so- 
cieties of  New  York.  Provided  the 
latter  can  be  secured  it  is  believed 
that  the  Italia:n  Government  will  ap- 
propriate a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  carry  the  plan  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Mr.  Gino.C.  Speranza, 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Italian  Immigrants,  adds 
the  following  concerning  .the  details 
of  the  plan: 

"It  is  our  intention  to  run  a  labor 
bureau  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed immigrant's  hotel,  and  to  ar- 
range as  far  as  possible  that  only 
honest  padrones  secure  as  laborers 
the  men  who  come  to  us.  There  is 
urgent  need  of  reform,  not  only  in 
conditions  at  the  Barge  Office  land- 
ing, where  'steerers'  openly  ply 
their  trade  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  police,  but  also  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  boarding-houses,  where 
the  immigrants  are  robbed  and  then 
turned  adrift. 

"The  plan  for  a  hotel  or  lodging- 


house  which  will  be,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, under  Government  control, 
and  supervision  will,  we  believe, 
solve  the  problem  satisfactorily." 


CHILD  LABOR. 


At  a  meeting  of  the 
jtrSfy!'  N^^^  Jersey  Consumers' 
League,  held  at  Whit- 
tier  House,  Jersey  City,  on  the  last' 
Monday  in  April,  the  State  Factory 
Inspection  Department  was  charged 
with  utter  incompetency  and  a  fail- 
ure even  to  attempt  to  enforce  the 
laws.  The  meeting  was  timely  and- 
effective,  following,  as  it  did,  so 
closely  Governor  Murphy's  expres- 
sion of  his  intention  to  enforce  the 
labor  laws  of  the  state,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren, and  his  condemnation  of  the 
methods  of  the  Factory  Inspection 
Department. 

Mr.  George  R.  Howe  of  Newark, 
presided  at  the  meeting:  and  intro- 
duced Mr.  Dennis  Hayes,  president 
of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Union 
who  made  the  speech  of  the  evening 
on  Child  Labor  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hayes  showed  the  audience 
pictures  of  children  of  six  and  seven 
years  of  age  working  in  the  glass 
factories  and  told  of  the  death  of 
two  children  of  eleven  years  who 
had  been  employed  there.  The  age 
of  these  children  had  not  been  dis- 
covered until  the  time  of  their  death 
when  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Union  introduced  a  charge  against 
the  manufacturer  and  compelled 
the  Factory  Inspection  Department 
to  carry  it  through.  The  case  re- 
sulted in  a  nominal  fine  in  each  case 
of  fifty  dollars.  Mr.  Hayes  con- 
tended that  the  enforcement  of  the 
child  labor  law  would  not  increase 
the  cost  of  production  sufficiently  to 
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necessitate  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
manufactured  articles,  that  with 
very  small  cost  chutes  can.be  used 
which  will  do  the  work  of  carrying 
now  done  by  the  little  children.  Mr. 
Hayes's  account  of  the  check  system 
and  of  the  company  store  was  a  di- 
gression from  the  subject  of  the 
evening  but  strengthened  the  claim 
that  the  labor  laws  of  the  state 
were  not  enforced. 

The  committee  on  Child 

York'city.  Labor  of  the  Association 
of  Neighborhood  Work- 
ers, met  recently  and  organized 
various  committees  for  collecting  in- 
formation concerning  the  extent  of 
the  evil  in  this  community. 

The  following  subcommittees  were 
appointed :  The  Committee  on  Child 
Labor  in  Factories  and  Shops,  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Hill ;  the  Committee  on  Child 
Labor  on  the  Street,  Miss  Lillian  D. 
Wald,  chairman ;  Child  Labor  in  the 
Home,  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams; 
Child  Labor  in  Philanthropic  Insti- 
tutions, Mrs.  S.  W.  Fitzgerald; 
Child  Labor  in  Vacation  Time,  Mrs. 
M.  K.  Simkovitch;  Legal  Commit- 
tee, Calvin  W.  Stewart,  chairman, 
184  Eldridge  street. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  was  decided  that  the  various 
subcommittees  would  co-operate 
closely  with  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity, especially  with  the  various 
settlements,  who  havje  opportunities 
of  observing  child  labor  of  various 
kinds. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  settlement 
will  bear  this  matter  in  mind  and 
make  a  special  effort  to  investigate, 
in  their  various  localities  the  condi- 
tions and  that  the  residents  doing 
this  "work  will  report  to  the  chair- 
man for  the  various  subcommittees 
whenever  they  have  come  across  in- 
formation of  interest.  Whatever  or- 


ganization of  this  work  seems  most 
satisfactory  to  the  individual  settle- 
ment will,  of  course,  be  satisfactory 
to  the  committee.  The  only  thing 
that  the  committee  wishes  to  urge  is 
that  unless  some  of  the  residents  in 
each  settlement  may  be  inclined  to 
give  this  matter  special  attention,  the 
general  committee  will  not  be  able 
to  collect  as  much  information  con- 
cerning this  matter  as  should  be  ob- 
tained. The  general  committee  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  settlements  to 
a  very  large  extent  and  it  hopes  for  a 
cordial  and  active  co-operation.  If 
anyone  in  the  various  settlements 
can  give  an  unusual  amount  of  time 
in  the  matter,  Mr.  Robert  Hunter, 
head-worker  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement, would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 


A  MEMORIAL  FOR  MRS.  FOSTER. 

A  popular  subscription,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  City  Club,  is  being 
made  for  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Salome  Foster,  known  as 
the  'Tombs'  Angel."  The  memo- 
rial is  to  be.  placed  in  the  Criminal 
Courts'  Building.  In  a  letter  to 
Captain  F.  Norton  Goddard,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  subscriptions,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest  speaks  as 
follows  of  this  memorial; 

*The  work  which  Mrs.  Foster  did 
for  those  whom  she  discovered  in 
court  and  in  prison  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  judges  whom  she  aided 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  by  the  multitude  of  women 
whom  she  befriended.  But  because 
she  was  so  averse  to  publicity  and 
because,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
those  whom  she  aided  will  for  3ie 
most  part  remain  silent,  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  in  addition 
to  these  personal  recollections  there 
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should  be  erected  a  permanent 
memorial,  that  all  citizens  may  be 
reminded  of  her  unselfish  and  de- 
voted life  work. 

"The  modest  amount  which  the 
committee  requests  for  its  memorial 
could  probably  be  raised  directly 
from  the  people  to  whom  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter ministered  in  misfortune,  if  they 
could  be  reached,  since,  although 
they  are  poor,  there  are  so  many  of 
them  that  their  small  contributions 
would  be  sufficient.  I  could  wish 
that  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  contributions,  and  that  eflfort 
should  be  made  to  secure  them. 
The  amount  of  subscriptions  so  re- 
ceived could  be  fittingly  recognized 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial.  As  it  is 
not  practicable  to  raise  the  entire 
amount  in  this  way,  those  who  are 
moved  by  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion should  regard  it  as  a  privilege 
not  only  to  contribute  to  the  present 
•  fund,  but  to  aid,  if  possible,  the 
effort  now  made  to  perpetuate  Mrs. 
Foster's  work.  The  judges  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  as  you 
are  possibly  aware,  have  requested 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  to 
place  at  their  disposal,  as  probation 
officer  in  the  place  of  Mrs.  Foster, 
Miss  Ada  Eliot,  which  the  Society 
is  prepared  to  do,  if  her  salary  can 
be  provided  for  from  private 
sources.  The  greater  part  of  her 
salary  for  the  next  two  years  has 
been  already  pledged." 


THE   NUMBER   OF    PUBUC   CHARGES   IN   THE 
STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  Virginia  Day  Nursery  opened 
for  inspection  its  new  building  at  632 
East  Fifth  Street  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, April  29,  from  three  to  six 
o'clock.  This  nursery  has  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  for  the  year  of  atout 
12,000,  representing  daily  assistance 
to  seventy  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 


The  census  of  delinquents,  desti- 
tutes, and  defectives,  as  compiled  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
New  York,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  October  i,  1901,  was 
as  follows: 

(i)  Delinquents.  There  were 
confined  in  the  four  state  prisons 
3,573  criminals.  In  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  there 
were  on  the  same  date  1,276  men,  in 
the  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals 
at  Matteawan  there  were  605,  and  in 
that  at  Dannemora  128.  The  six 
county  penitentiaries  had  2,206  in- 
mates. The  population  of  these 
thirteen  penal  institutions  aggre- 
gated 7,788  on  the  date  mentioned. 
There  were  in  the  county  jails,  in  the 
district  prisons,  and  in  the  New 
York  County  Workhouse  on  Black- 
well's  Island  2,371  inmates  under 
sentence,  and  1,327  awaiting  trial. 
In  the  reformatories  for  women  and 
girls,  both  public  and  private,  there 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1,825  inmates,  and  in  those  for 
children,  both  public  and  private, 
there  were  3,930,  making  a  total  of 
5,755  inmates  of  reformatories.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  criminal,  the 
vicious,  and  the  insubordinate  in 
confinement  in  New  York  State  on 
October  i,  1901,  aggregated  15,914, 
while  those  awaiting  trial  nimibered 
1,327. 

(2)  Destitutes.  The  poor  in  the 
cotfnty,  city,  and  town  almshouses, 
exclusive  of  the  defective  and  epilep- 
tics, numbered  11,039.  There  were 
also  in  private  homes  for  the  aged 
and  friendless  persons,  supported  in 
part  by  public  funds,  3,026  inmates, 
and  in  the  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
homes  maintained  by  the  state  with 
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the  assistance  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, 2,076.  The  total  number  of 
these  three  classes  under  care 
October  i,  1901,  was  therefore 
16,141  persons.  Besides  these,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  4,500  aged  and 
friendless  persons  are  maintained  in 
private  homes.  Including  these  the 
total  number  of  destitutes  is  swelled 
to  20,641. 

In  institutions  for  children  in  re- 
ceipt of  public  moneys,  there  were 
27,404  inmates.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  five  thousand  more  are 
in  private  institutions.  Conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
dependent  children  in  institutions  in 
the  state  places  the  number  at  about 
32,500. 

The  sick  and  injured  in  private 
hospitals  in  receipt  of  public  moneys, 
October  i,  1901,  numbered  6,787. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000  such 
persons  were  in  private  hospitals  not 
in  receipt  of  public  moneys.  The 
total  number  of  this  class  under  care 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  therefore  8,787. 

The  total  number  of*  destitutes, 
comprising  the  poor  in  almshouses, 
destitute  children,  and  the  sick  and 
injured,  was  therefore  about  61,928. 

(3)  Defectives.  The  blind  under 
care  in  institutions  receiving  public 
moneys,  numbered  640.  Adding  100, 
the  estimated  number  of  adult  blind 
in  private  institutions,  the  total  num- 
ber under  care  approximates  740. 

The  deaf  mutes  under  care  in  in- 
stitutions receiving  public  moneys, 
October  i,  1901,  aggregated  1,666. 
Of  these  1,564  were  in  schools,  15  in 
private  institutions  and  87  in  alms- 
houses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  1,174  feeble-minded  per- 
sons in  almshouses,  and  1,397  in  the 
three  state  institutions  intended  for 


tl\is  class,  making  an  aggregate  of 
2,571  under  care. 

On  October  i,  1901,  23,581  in- 
sane persons'  were  under  care.  Of 
these  22,654  were  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals and  927  in  private  asylums. 
There  were  743  epileptics  at  Craig 
Colony  on  October  i,  1901,  and  292 
in  almshouses,  making  1,035  of  this 
clas§  under  public  care. 

The  number  of  defectives  in  these 
five  classes  aggr^fated  29,593. 

The  total  number  of  delinquents, 
destitutes  ,and  defectives  under  care 
October  i,  1901,  was  108,762. 


A  FAMILY  NOTCL  FOR  WDOWS  WITH  CWIDRCN. 


To  THE  EDnOR  OF  CHARITIES  I 

I  have  just  seen  Mrs.  Lx)weirs 
interesting  query  in  regard  to  a 
"Mills  Hotel"  for  wido^ys  with 
small  children.  I  suppose  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nection that  there  is  just  such  a  place 
owned  and  directed  by  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  for  widows  and  widow- 
ers with  children.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion I  visited  this  building  and 
saw  the  many  convenient  arrange- 
ments which  were  there  instituted 
for  the  care  of  those  children  whose 
parents  must  be  at  work  every  day. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  thing,  and 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Kier 
Hardie,  M.  P.,  the  great  labor 
leader,  as  the  very  best  thing  Glas- 
gow ever  did.  [Cf.  Charities, 
September  21,  1901. — Ed.] 

Chicago  is  soon  to  have  a  tene- 
ment of  the  same  sort.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Crane  has  already  bought  the  land, 
and  the  plans  are  being  drawn.  The 
building  will  include  a  kindergarten, 
day  nursery  and  laundry,  as  Mrs. 
Lowell  has  suggested.  The  house 
will  be  built  adjoining  the  Jane  Qub 
at  Hull  House  and  the  residents  of 
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that  settlement  are  to  have  charge 
of  the  tenement 

The  .problems  connected  with  the 
duties  of  landlord  in  such  a^  tene- 
ment as  this  are  most  serious,  and 
at  times  those  who  have  been  back 
of  it  have  almost  wished  to  abandon 
the  plan.  It  is  very  difficult,  of 
course,  to  have  definite  business  re- 
lationship with  widows  who  have 
small  children.  For  instance,  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  Hull 
House  will  ever  dare  to  evict  a 
tenant  of  this  class.  But  the  Glas- 
gow experience,  I  believe,  has  been 
very  successful,  and  has  satisfied  in 
a  small  way  a  pressing  need  in  that 
city. 

Robert  Hunter. 


KINS  EDWARD'S  DINNER  TO  THE  POOR. 


The  announcement  that  King 
Edward  would  provide  a  dinner  for 
the  poor  of  London  has  stirred  up 
considerable  .discussion  throughout 
England.  The  Toynbee  Record  of 
London  makes  the  following  inter- 
esting observations  upon  this  sub- 
ject: 

The  King's  invitation  to  dinner  has  set 
many  persons  thinking.  Who  are  to  be 
the  guests?  How  are  they  to  be  treated 
with  the  dignity  guests  expect?  By  what 
method  of  organization  is  it  possible  that 
everyone  shall  be  pleased?  "Oh,"  says 
someone,  "ask  the  poor."  Yes,  but  how 
are  they  to  be  selected?  The  numbers 
who  might  be  called  "poor"  would  be  be- 
yond even  the  King's  hospitality  ^ome 
selection  is  necessary,  and  yet  selection 
creates  that  resentment,  that  jealousy,  that 
servility,  which  is  most  foreign  to  the 
occasion.  Consider.  A  clergyman  or  a 
councillor  selects  a  party  of  people  known 
to  himself.  "Why,  the  neighbors  ask, 
"are  we  left  out?"  and  their  asking  daily 
soon  creates  a  body  of  discontent  and  ill- 
will.  Then  as  the  other  question  "How 
are  the  dinners  to  be  given?"  One  answer 
is,  "Have  monster  tables  in  the  parks." 
Another  answer  is,  "Assemble  the  people 
and  give  them  bags  of  food."  But  reflec- 
tion soon  shows  that  a  monster  dinner  * 
would   be   a   monster   disaster,    the   crush 


would  be  unmanageable,  the  scene  would 
be  a  scramble,  while  the  giving  of  ba?s  of 
food  would  be  to  treat  the  poor  without 
respect,  as  bodies  to  be  fed  and  not  as  men 
and  women  to  be  entertained.  Readers  of 
the  Record  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  in  our  opinion  it  is  more  important 
to  give  the  poor  courtesy  than  to  give 
them  bread.  It  is  the  disrespect  of  charity 
which  has  so  often  destroyed  its  power. 
To  us,  therefore,  the  chief  object  on  this 
occasion — one  which  would  forever  mark 
the  King's  dinner — seems  to  be  the  provi- 
sion of  a  dinner,  decently  served,  where 
hosts  should  represeirt  the  King  and  see 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  gfuests.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  limit  to  the  size  of  each 
dinner  party,  and  over  each  dinner  there 
must  be  a  president  with  a  band  of  volun- 
teer helpers.  *  *  ♦  Then  as  to  the  guests. 
In  our  opinion  everyone  should  be  asked. 
Those  only  would  apply  for  tickets  who 
had  the  intention  of  coming.  A  large 
number  would  not  apply,  thinking  rightly 
that  the  King's  invitation  was  to  the  very 
poor,  the  forgotten,  the  lonely.  A  large 
number  would  not  apply,  thinking  wrongly, 
but  naturally,  that  they  would  not  care 
to  sit  down  with  those  held  to  be  of  an- 
other caste.  A  large  number  would  not 
apply  who  belong  to  that  great  body  of 
people  who  never  care  to  go  where  every- 
one may  go.  If,  therefore,  everyone  were 
asked,  natural  selection  would  operate. 
Those  accepting  the  invitation  would  be 
those  the  King  desires  to  entertain,  and 
those  not  accepting  would  have  no  griev- 
ance and  no  discontent. 


Classified  Advertisements. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIBTY 
makes  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  widow  with  four 
small  children.  The  mother  is  partially  para- 
lyzed and  unable  to  do  more  than  her  own  housework, 
but  is  of  good  character,  economical  and  devoted  to 
her  children.  She  is  aided  regularly  by  her  church, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  by  relatives.  About  $ao  per 
month  additional  has  been  found  necessary  to  prevent 
the  breaking  up  of  ibe  home. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  Bast  aad  Street,  will  be 
duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
acknowledges  with  many  thanks  receipt  of 
the  following  contributions  in  answer  to  its 
recent  appeals  for  twelve  needy  families:  **  A  Friend/' 
faoo;  Miss  Schermerhorn,  $75:  "G.  W.  J./'  $6^.50- 
Mrs.  A.  Mitchell.  $50;  Mrs.  S.  R.  Callaway.  N.  With- 
erell,  John  Pennington,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Paul  Tuckerman, 
William  G.  L.  Betsch  and  Edith  Wharton,  $35  each ; 
"CM.  H.,"$4o;"F.W.  H.."$2o;W.  B.  Isham.  Jr  , 
'*  Two,"  "  E  V.  J,"  "  A.  H  J. "  and  "  M.  D.  H.  S.," 
$10  each :  *'  B.  C  A. "  and  Miss  M.  H  Girrard,  Is  each  : 
"East  Orange"  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Barrows,  $2  each ; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Neale.  $1.:  *'  E. ':.,"  $15  ;  "  Friendly  Visi- 
tor," $5  ;  **  Cash,"  through  Evening  Post,  $10.     ")(T  I  p 
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NEW  YORK.   MAY  10,  1902. 


The  question  is  constantly  arising 
as  to  the  work  that  should  be  under- 
taken in  small  communities  by  the 
charity  organization  society,  or  such 
other  agency  as  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  care  of  needy  fami- 
lies in  their  homes.  If  the  problem 
of  jKwerty  is  not  serious,  it  is 
naturally  the  desire  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  social  welfare  to  take 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  create  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  ideal  situation. 
It  may  appear  that  the  absence  of 
destitution  and  distress  in  itself 
creates  an  ideal  condition;  and  it 
may  even  be  thought  to  be  absurd 
to  start  or  to  maintain  a  movement 
for  the  organization  of  charity  in  a 
community  in  which  there  is  little 
or  no  distress. 

The  question  is  not  the  existence 
of  present  poverty,  but  whether  con- 
ditions exist  which  are  creating 
poverty  or  dependence  for  the  future. 
Is  the  community  either  by  neglect 
or  l)y  positive  action  laying  the  foun- 


dation for  future  trouble  and  hard- 
ship? 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  destitution,  at  least 
of  stich  destitution  as  all  feel  should 
be  relieved  by  charity,  is  illness.  It 
is  surely  important  then  to  consider 
whether  the  residents  of  a  com- 
munity, which  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  prosperity  of  its  members 
might  be  considered  ideal,  permit 
unhealthful  conditions  to  exist. 
Malaria  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  the  diseases  that  sap  vitality,  un- 
dermine the  constitution,,  complicate 
other  diseases,  make  people  less  effi- 
cient wage-earners,  and  so  increase 
the  chances  of  poverty.  The  resi- 
dents of  any  community  will  do  well 
then  to  consider  whether  they  have 
done  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent 
malaria,  whether  they  have  acted 
upon  the  conclusions  of  science  as  to 
the  means  by  which  it  fastens  upon 
a  community.  Have  they  drained  the 
pools  of  standing  water  and  other- 
wise made  the  breeding  of  the  dan- 
gerous mosquito  impossible?  An 
educational  campaign  that  should 
secure  results  of  this  kind  might  be 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  central 
organization  of  charities. 


Defective  eyesight  is  often  a  se- 
vere handicap.  Unless  great  care  is 
taken  in  the  home,  the  school,  and 
elsewhere  to  remedy  trouble  in  indi- 
vidual cases  while  there  is  yet  time, 
the  vision  may  be  impaired  for  life 
or  totally  lost.  For  such  neglect  not 
only  the  individual  family  is  re- 
sponsible— and  indeed  they  may  not 
have  the  necessary  knowledge  as  to 
what  the  trouble  is — but  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  also  upon  the  phy- 
sicians, school  authorities,  and  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  knowl- 
edge exists  somewherf;^and  should 
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be  brought  to  bear  upon  every  such 
defect.  Here  again  is  a  large  field 
for  the  services  of  a  philanthropic 
society. 

Bad  teeth  neglected  may  ruin 
the  digestion,  and  may  so  reduce 
the  physical  energy  that  one 
may  acquire  a  reputation  for 
laziness  or  some  other  fault, 
when  the  real  fault  is  that  the  child 
was  not  protected  as  he  should  have 
been  from  physical  injuries  over 
which  personally  he  had  no  control. 

The  ideal  condition  in  a  com- 
munity will  not  be  reached  until 
physicians,  the  health  board,  and 
citizens  at  large  show  earnest  and 
continuous  attention  to  every  means 
by  which  the  health  of  both  adults 
and  children  is  amply  protected, 
every  preventable  disease  fully  con- 
trolled, and  the  probability  of  future 
dependency  arising  from  such  causes 
very  greatly  reduced. 


o  o 

o 


But  the  whole  responsibility  does 
not  rest  upon  the  medical  profession. 
For  the  lawyers  of  the  community 
also  there  is  an  opportunity  for  in- 
creased public  spirit  and  increased 
service  in  the  prevention  of  poverty. 
Ev^n  in  a  small  city  it  would  be  well 
if  a  bureau  of  legal  advice  and  coun- 
sel should  be  opened  where  every 
man  who  is  suffering  injustice,  but 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  liberal  fees 
could  come  with  the  assurance  that 
his  story  would  be  heard,  where  if 
he  had  adequate  ground  for  his  suit 
justice  should  be  secured  for  him, 
where  if  he  could  save  his  small 
belongings  through  sound  advice, 
such  advice  should  be  given  to  him. 
If  such  a  bureau  were  co-operative, 
each  lawyer  would  need  to  serve  per- 
haps only  one  evening  in  a  fort- 
night, or  less  frequently.  The  ser- 
vices would  not  necessarily  be  en- 


tirely free,  but  charges  should  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  means  of  the 
clients.  Lawyers,  like  physicians, 
render  many  professional  services 
for  which  they  receive  and  expect 
no  compensation.  But  if  in  some 
way  it  could  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  ignorant  immigrant  and  the 
poorest  widow  would  be  as  sure  of 
legal  aid  when  it  is  needed  as  one  is 
of  the  call  of  a  physician  in  most 
communities,  it  would  be  an  evi- 
dence of  greater  humanity  and  a 
nearer  approach  to  civilization. 


o  o 
o 


In  the  same  way  men  and  women 
of  means  should  be  confidently  ex- 
pected to  do  their  share  not  only  in 
the  relief  of  actual  distress,  but  in 
the  work  for  the  prevention  of  those 
conditions  in  the  individual  home 
and  in  society  which  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  normal  development  of 
mind  and  body.  Even  in  a  com- 
paratively prosperous  community 
many  opportunities  for  judicious  as- 
sistance may  easily  be  found.  There 
will  be  some  old  people  who  need 
more  attention  than  they  receive; 
some  instances  of  consumption  in 
which  early  treatment  under  favor- 
able conditions  will  be  advised  by  the 
physician  if  he  has  any  idea  that  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming  to  meet 
the  expense;  some  widows  with 
small  children  who  may  be  given 
an  allowance  to  the  advantage  of  the 
children  and  of  the  overburdened 
mother. 

* 

The  District  Commissioners  have 
drafted  a  bill  proposing  to  create  a 
board  for  the  condemnation  of  in- 
sanitary buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  have  forwarded  it  to 
Congress.  The  Board  is  to  have 
authority  to  examine  into  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  all  buildings  in  tli^ 
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District,  to  condemn  those  buildings 
which  endanger  the  health  or  lives 
of  the  occupants  or  of  persons  living 
in  the  vicinity,  and  to  cause  all  build- 
ings to  be  put  into  sanitary  condi- 
tion or  to  be  removed,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

-  o 

The  state  commission  to  estab- 
lish a  sanatorium  for  tuberculous 
patients,  recently  authorized  by  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  has  been 
appointed  and  was  organized  on 
May  I.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Kipp  of 
Essex  is  president  of  the  Board,  Dr. 
Austin  Scott  of  Middlesex,  vice- 
president;  Col.  E.  A.  Stevens  of 
Hudson,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  James 
S.  Green  of  Union,  secretary.  Dr. 
Elmer  Barwis  of  Trenton  was  ap- 
pointcfd  to  consider  the  site  for  the 
location  of  the  new  hospital.  His 
associates  on  the  committee  are  Dr. 
A.  H.  Sproul  of  Hunterdon,  and 
Col.  E.  A.  Stevens.  The  committee 
has  not  the  power  to  select  the  site, 
but  will  make  an  investigation  of 
localities  and  report  to  the  Board. 

The  probation  law  has  been  in  ef- 
fect in  New  York  City  since  Septem- 
ber I,  1 90 1,  but  is  not  in  operation 
in  Brooklyn.  The  reason  given  for 
the  failure  to  appoint  probation  offi- 
cers for  the  City  Magistrate's  Court 
is  that  the  magistrates  were  not  sure 
of  their  positions  and  have  been 
waiting  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  to 
decide  whether  the  old  or  new  magis- 
trates have  legal  tenure  of  the  offi- 
ces. This  is  not  regarded  as  satis- 
factory by  those  interested  in  the 
probation  law,  inasmuch  as  the  city 
magistrates  have  been  attending  to 
all  sorts  of  legal  business,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  appointment  of 
unsalaried  probation  officers  would 


involve  the  magistrates  in  any 
trouble.  An  earnest  effort  is  being 
made  to  secure  the  appointment  as 
probation  officers  of  several  men 
whose  experience  and  qualities  fit 
them  for  the  work. 


The  Central  Council  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  at  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  May  7^ 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  Most  Reverend 
M.  A.  Corrigan,  Archbishop  of 
New  York,  whose  death  occurred 
on  May  5,  was  a  Life  Member  of 
this  Society;  .and 

Whereas,  He  has  continuously 
shown  a  marked  sympathy  for  its 
work  and  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  principal  and  objects  for 
which  it  was  founded;  and 

Whereas,  He  labored  consist- 
ently in  many  and  varied  ways  for 
heartier  co-operation  in  charitable 
endeavor  among  the  people  of  all 
religious   faiths:     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Coun- 
cil records  its  profound  realization 
of  the  loss  to  the  community'  sus- 
tained in.  the  Archbishop's  death 
and  extends  especially  to  the  mem- 
bers and  fellow  workers  of  his  own 
faith  the  sympathy  of  this  body 
in  their  special  bereavement. 

The  Lowell  Congregational  Club 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  at  a  recent  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  organization  of  a  charity  organi- 
zation society.  The  committee  in- 
cludes the  following  members :  The 
Rev.  Geo.  F.  Kenngott,  A.  D.  Car- 
ter, A.  G.  Cumnock,  C.  W  Hunting- 
ton, D.  D.,  F.  P.  Rivet 
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sell,  the  Rev.  T.  Clayton  Welles  and 
A.  K.  Whitcomb. 


Mr.  Philip  B.  Whelpley  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Starr  Cen- 
tre a  social  settlement  at  700  Lom- 
bard Street,  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Whelpley  was  for  some  years  em- 
ployed by  the  New  York  Charity 
Orgfanization  Society  ,and  more  re- 
cently has  been  probation  officer  for 
the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 


«  « 
0 


Prominent  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans have  interested  themselves  in 
the  establishment  of  a  juvenile 
court  for  that  city.  Mr.  Michel 
Heymann,  president  of  the  Prisons 
and  Asylums  Commission,  has  ear- 
nestly prompted  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, which  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
bill  drawn  to  provide  for  such  a 
court  which  will  be  submitted  to 
Governor  Heard.  The  City  Council 
has  been  asked  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance calling  upon  recorders  to  give 
children  private  hearings. 

Mayor  Low  has  appointed  Police 
Magistrate  Williard  H.  Olmsted  as 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Children's  Court  Law. 
It  is  imderstood  that  several  of  the 
justices  will,  however,  be  called  upon 
to  preside  over  the  court  in  turn. 
The  assignment  is  left  to  the  court 
itself  which  may  provide  for  a  sin- 
gle justice  or  for  rotation, 

m  * 
* 

To  increase  the  facilities  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  patients, 
the  Board. of  Trustees  of  Bellevue 
and  allied  hospitals  has  decided  to 
utilize  the  medical  dispensary  on 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  which  will  be 
closed    to    the    public    on    June    i. 


Some  provision  will  be  made  for 
persons  in  need  of  the  treatment 
now  given  at  the  dispensary.  It  is 
felt,  however,  that  the  dispensaries 
surrounding  Bellevue  will  be  able  ta 
meet  the  need. 


An  afternoon  school  for  mothers 
is  being  tried  by  the  School  Board  of 
Sprin^eld,  Mass.  The  school  was- 
started  through  the  efforts  of  kinder- 
gartners,  who  made  a  practice  of  vis* 
iting  the  mothers  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, and  in  this  way  discovered  how 
anxious  some  of  the  women  were  to- 
understand  English.  Not  all  the 
women  are  uneducated.  Many  have 
had  a  fair  education  in  their  own 
country,  and  merely  wish  to  be  able 
to  use  the  English  language. 


*  « 
0 


For  the  purpose  of  gathering  in- 
formation concerning  **Settlement 
Work  Among  the  Jews,"  the  subject 
of  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  in 
Detroit,  May  26  to  29,  Rabbi  Moses 
J.  Gries  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
sent  inquiry  schedules  to  all  the  so- 
cial settlements  doing  work  among 
Jews  which  are  listed  in  the 
Bibliography  of  Social  Settlements 
for  1900.  The  author  of  this  ad- 
dress desires  to  obtain  complete  re- 
turns and  will  be  glad  to  send  the 
schedules  to  any  organization  con- 
ducting clubs  or  classes  which  are 
attended  by  Jews,  which  has  not  yet 
received  them.  Address,  45  Oak- 
dale  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

♦ 
Miss  Helen  D.  Thompson,  who 
for  two  years  was  employed  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York  City  as  visitor  and  assistant 
district  agent,  has  been  appointed  a 
sanitary   inspector,  ^serving^^^gj^ 
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agent  of  the  Civic  Sanitation  Asso- 
ciation of  Orange,  N,  J.  The  work 
will  be  largely  educational  and  much 
of  her  time  will  be  spent  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  citizens  in  better  sani- 
tation, and  in  the  instrtiction  and  as- 
sistance of  others  who  live  in  un- 
sanitary surroundings. 


«      0 

« 


A  resident  of  New  Yo'rk  City  who 
has  for  some  time  maintained  a 
kindergarten  at  239  Spring  Street, 
in  memory  of  his  daughter,-  has 
given  to  the  New  York  Kinder- 
garten Association  $40,000  as  an 
endowment  to  isecure  the  contin- 
uance of  the  work  in  perpetuity. 
This  is  the  first  kindergarten  in  this 
city  to  be  fully  endowed.  At  the 
present  time  the  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  is  president,  is  maintaining 
twenty  schools,  two  of  which  were 
opened  last  year.-  Each  costs  about 
$1,400.  The  total  annual  expendi- 
ture is  nearly  $30,000.  Only  a  small 
part  of  this  is  assured  by  endow- 
ment. Some  of  the  schools  are 
memorials,  but  their  support  is  de- 
pendent on  the  life  of  the  benefact- 
ors who  contribute  to  them. 


«  « 
* 


Among  the  features  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua program  for  1902  is  a  course 
devoted  to  settlement  work,  to  be 
given  during  the  week  of  July  7-1 1. 
There  will  a  settlement  school,  with 
lectures  and  conferences  upon  socio- 
logical subjects.  Among  those  who 
are  working  up  the  movement  and 
who  will  participate  in  the  program 
are  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago;  Mr.  Starr  Cad- 
wallader  of  Goodrich  House,  who  is 
also  director  of  the  public  schools 
of  Gex-eland ;  and  Dr.  Graham  Tay- 
lor of  the  Chicago  Commons.  Abun- 


dant opportunity  will  be  given  to 
those  interested  in  this  work  to  meet 
the  workers  in  charge  and  to  hear 
the  latest  developments  of  the  work 
under  discussion.  It  is  expected 
that  about  one  hundred  yoimg 
women  from  the  settlements  in  the 
different  cities  will  be  in  attendance. 


«  « 
« 


Extensive  improvements  are  being 
made  at  the  Children's  Seashore 
Home,  Atlantic  City,  which  will  af- 
ford accommodations  for  an  addi- 
tional number  of  invalid  children 
and  their  mothers  during  the  heated 
summer  months.  Last  year  more 
than  1,900  patients  were  cared  for, 
and  300  others  were  turned  away 
because  of  lack  of  room.  This  char- 
ity is  maintained  by  an  organization 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  Mr.  Ken- 
neth M.  Blakiston  is  president,  and 
Mr.  Frank  K.  Hippie  is  secretary. 


m  m 
• 


Three  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
the  German  edition  of  "Tuberculo- 
sis as  a  Disease  of  the  Masses,"  by 
Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  of  New  York  City, 
which  received  the  prize  of  the  Ger- 
man Tuberculosis  Congress,  have 
been  printed  and  distributed.  The 
essay  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  Russian,  Polish,  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian,  Hungarian,  and  Yid- 
dish, and  published  in  fifteen  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  right  of 
translation  and  publication  is  freely 
g^nted  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 


m  * 
* 


A  neat  pamphlet  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Bramblay  &  Bouza,  print- 
ers, 35  Obispo  Street,  Havana,  con- 
taining the  addresses  given  before 
the  Cuban  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  by  Mr.  Miguel  R. 
Suarez,  assistant  sup^Jiitendent  of 
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the  Department  of  Charities,  and 
Major  J.  R.  Kean,  superintendent 
of  the  Department.  The  pamphlet 
contains  also  a  list  of  the  subsidized 
institutions  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Charities. 
Major  Kean's  address  was  pub- 
lished in  Charities  for  May  3.  The 
address  of  Mr.  Suarez  is  a  succinct 
history  of  the  administration  of 
charity  in  Cuba  since  the  close  of 
the  war. 


m  « 


During  the  past  year  the  free  lec- 
ture courses  given  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City,  have 
been  extended  to  all  the  boroughs  of 
the  city.  The  total  atendance  dur- 
ing the  winter  has  been  over  900, 
000.  In  Greater  New  York  3,000 
lectures  were  given.  The  attendance 
in  Brooklyn  numbered  over  300,000, 
and  fifty  lectures  were  given  in  that 
borough.  In  the  Borough  of  Queens 
the  lectures  were  attended  by  nearly 
25,000  people,  while  15,000  were 
present  at  the  lectures  delivered  in 
Richmond. 

«  ♦ 

The  co-operation  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  assured  the  building 
of  a  hospital  for  working  men  in 
Pittsburg.  In  conference  with  a 
number  of  labor  leaders  recently, 
Mr.  Carnegie  assured  them  of  his 
support  of  the  project,  but  objected 
to  the  founding  of  an  institution 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  working 
men,  believing  that  the  hospital 
should  be  general  in  its  nature 
though  it  should  give  special  care 
to  the  needs  of  the  working  classes. 
He  suggested  that  the  hospital 
should  have  departments  particularly 
designed  for  the  treatment  of  af- 
fections of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  throat, 
since  many  working  men,  as  well  as 
members  of  their  families,  need  the 


attention  of  specialists  for  ailments 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Carnegie  insists 
that  the  initative  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hospital  shall  be  taken 
by  the  local  employers  of  labor,  lest 
they,  if  entirely  relieved  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, become  lax  in  their  pro- 
vision for  their  employees. 


%♦ 


The  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
New  York  City  has  received  $50,000 
from  Mr.  William  Guggenheim  as 
the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund. 
Mr.  Guggenheim  has  promised  the 
donation  of  a  further  sum  of  $50,- 
000  conditional  upon  the  contribu- 
tion of  $250,000  by  others  before 
the  first  of  January,  1903.  Mr. 
Henry  Rice,  president  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  is  reported  to 
have  said  concerning  the  gift :  "It  is 
Mr.  Guggenheim's  hope  that  his 
contribution  will  act  as  an  incentive 
to  others,  and  that  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  may  be  placed 
above  the  necessity  of  calling  upon 
the  public  for  donations. 

"The  money  is  to  be  invested  for 
the  benefit  of  the  outdoor  poor,  with 
especial  attention  to  these  classes  of 
unfortunates:  widows  who  support 
children,  sick  people  who  are  bread- 
winners— ^that  is,  who  would  be  but 
for  illness — ^and  the  aged  without 
children  to  support  them.'* 


«  « 


The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Montreal  has  organized  a  Central 
Advisory  Committee  on  Child-help- 
ing Societies  and  Institutions.  The 
purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  se- 
cure the  interested  co-operation  of 
persons  in  that  city  concerned  in  the 
management  of  institutions,  play- 
grounds, and  other  societies  for  the 
placing-out  or  care  of  children,  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  improvement 
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of  the  methods  in  vogue,  a  study  of 
conditions,  and  the  formulation  of 
amendments  to  the  present  laws  re- 
lating to  neglected  and  dependent 
children.  There  is  at  present  some 
duplication  of  institutions,  and  this 
matter  will  also  receive  considera- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  the  Hon.  R.  Stanley  Weir,  one 
of  the  city  Recorders.  The  Com- 
mittee comprises  members  from  the 
different  institutions  for  children,  the 
Park  and  Playground  Society,  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Women 
and  Children,  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  the  Rojral 
Victoria  College,  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

The  Associated  Charities  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  have  published 
a  fourTpage  folder  addressed  to  the 
friendly  visitor,  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  one  issued  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Baltimore,  to  which  we  referred  in 
our  issue  for  March  15.  The  Wash- 
ington Society  appeals  to  the 
churches  of  the  city  to  organize 
guilds  of  friendly  visitors  to  carry 
out  the  principles  and  methods  of 
work  outlined  in  the  circular,  and 
stands  ready  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  organizing  such  guilds  to  work 
under  the  guidance  of  persons  from 
their  own  churches  independent  of 
the  Society  and  so  as  to  bring  the 
credit  of  their  work  exclusively  to 
the  church  which  they  serve.  A 
training  school  which  meets  twice 
a  month  throughout  the  year  under 
the  direction  of  the  general  secre- 
tary- has  been  organized  and  is  avail- 
able lor  the  training  of  friendly 
\nsitors  from  the  churches. 

A  tA-pographical  era^r  distorted 
the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  in  the 


review  of  the  Hartley  House  Cook- 
book, which  appeared  in  Charities 
for  April  19.  What  the  reviewer 
wrote  was: 

There  are  explicit  directions  for  prepar- 
ing palatable,  wholesome  foods,  ^rom  bean 
soup  to  fudge,  time  tables ,  etc 

What    the    unfeeling   and    imin- 

telligent  types  said  was: 

There  are  explicit  directions  for  prepar- 
ing palatable,  wholesome  foods,  from  bean 
soup;  to  judge  the  time  tables,  etc 

The  Hartley  House  Cookbook  is 

published  by  Lentilhon  &  Co.,  1150 

Fifth  Avenue.     Price  sixty  cents. 


«  « 
« 


The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health 
for  February,  1902,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  constunption  in 
«ach  1,000  deaths  from  all  causes 
throughout  the  entire  state  as  103, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  from 
acute  respiratory  diseases  as  210  in 
each  1,000.  For  the  maritime  dis- 
trict, including  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and 
Westchester  County,  the  nimiber  of 
deaths  from  constunption  in  each 
thousand  was  no,  the  nimiber  from 
acute  respiratory  diseases,  245.  In 
this  latter  district  the  total  nimiber 
of  deaths  during  the  month  from 
acute  respiratory  diseases  was  1,588, 
from  constunption,  707.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  was  6,475. 


«  « 
« 


The  establishment  of  a  juvenile 
court  in  Galesbm-g,  111.,  was  favored 
in  a  special  meeting  called  for 
the  discussion  of  the  question  on 
April  14,  .\mong  the  prominent 
citizens  interested  in  the  subject  are 
Judge  Philip  S.  Post  State-Attor- 
ney A.  J.  Bout^lc,  Judge  George  W. 
Tlionipson,  Mr.  George  W.  Gale, 
member  of  the  Knox  County  Alms- 
house Committee,  and  others. 
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At  the  regular  March  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass,,  Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Adams 
made  a  report  upon  the  results  of 
her  recent  study  of  the  records  of 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  The 
amounts  spent  by  the  overseers  for 
coal  and  groceries  since  1877,  for 
the  poor,  have  ranged  from  five 
cents  per  capita  of  the  population  in 
the  early  years  to  three-eighths  of  a 
cent  in  1901.  There  has  been  a 
nearly  corresponding  decrease  in 
number  of  calls  required  of  the  city 
physician.  Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell, 
the  general  secretary,  stated  that  the 
poor  were  as  well  cared  for  now  as 
when  more  of  the  public  money  was 
spent  in  their  behalf.  The  follow- 
ing case  was  given  as  illustrating 
the  modern  method  of  treatment  of 
needy  families  without  recourse  to 
the  outdoor  relief  funds  of  the 
overseers : 

Mr.  X  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  October,  1901,  for 
drunkenness,  leaving  his  wife  and 
seven  children  destitute.  Through 
the  Associated  Charities:  (i)  The 
church  provided  for  immediate 
needs.  (2)  The  Temperance  Re- 
*  form  Club  induced  him  to  sign  the 
pledge.  (3)  The  court  (Judge 
Almy)  gave  an  order  for  his  release. 

(4)  His  employer  took  him  back. 

(5)  His  relatives  aided  until  first 
pay-day.  He  now  supports  his 
family. 

By  the  methods  of  former  years, 
it  was  stated,  coal  and  groceries 
would  have  been  supplied  by  the 
overseers  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  the  children  would  have  roamed 
the  streets  as  beggars  for  money  to 
buy  their  necessities. 


The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, in  the  revised  budget 
tor  the  Greater  City  of  New  York 
for  1902,  has  allotted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  $1,773,- 
960,66.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$175,076  over  the  estimate  of  the 
original  budget  as  compiled  by  the 
preceding  administration.  It  is, 
however,  less  than  the  appropria- 
tion asked  for  by  Commissioner 
Folks,  his  estimate  being  $1,901,- 
226.07.  The  trustees  of  Bellevue 
and  allied  hospitals  are  allotted  an 
increase  of  $110,000,  making  the 
apportionment  of  the  revised  budget 
$572,086.42.  The  percentage  of  in- 
crease for  Bellevue  over  previous 
expenditures  is  considerably  greater 
than  for  the  hospitals  which  remain 
in  the  Department  of  Charities — 2l 
fact  which  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  future  comparisons  of  the  relative 
efficiency  of  an  unpaid  board  and  a 
single  commissioner. 

To  the  Department  of  Correction 
in  the  revised  budget  is  allotted 
$781,072.50,  the  amount  being  the 
same  as  in  the  original  budget. 
To  the  Tenement-house  Depart- 
ment is  allotted  $347,052.08,  or 
$39,113.48  less  than  in  the  origi- 
nal* budget.  There  the  appropria- 
tion was  $403,340,  but  $17,174.44 
was  set  aside  for  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, which  has  been  conducting 
inspection  of  tenement-houses  pend- 
ing the  appointment  of  sanitary  in- 
spectors for  the  Tenement-house 
Department, 


C.  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  APRIL. 


The  number  of  families  under 
the  treatment  of  the  various  District 
Committees  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
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zation  Society  continues  to  show  a 
considerable  decrease.  The  number 
of  families  in  charge  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March  was  1,504,  and  dur- 
ing the  month  173  others  were  re- 
ceived. During  April  the  figures 
are  1,380  and  119,  respectively. 
The  entire  number  of  cases  in  the 
office  during  the  month  of  March 
was  1772;  during  April,  1553.  In 
March  397  cases  were  closed;  in 
April,  375.  The  amount  expended 
during  April  by  the  agents  of  the 
Society,  as  intermediaries,  includ- 
ing the  Investigating  Department, 
the  Application  Bureau,  and  the 
Committee  on  Dependent  Children, 
was  $2,176.20,  while  for  the  pre- 
ceding month  the  amount  so  ex- 
pended was  $2,107.  The  number  of 
families  treated  by  advice  and  direc- 
tion only  shows  a  decrease  from  that 
of  March,  the  figures  being  503  for 
March  and  478  for  April.  In  the 
number  of  families  for  whom  relief 
was  procured  from  churches,  socie- 
ties, and  individuals,  the  showing  is 
less  for  April  than  for  March, 
though  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  families  under  treatment,  there 
has  been  perhaps  no  falling  off.  In 
March  the  number  so  relieved  was 
745;  in  April,  704.  Twenty-five 
women  were  supplied  with  work  in 
the  Workrooms,  and  ^^  with  work 
in  the  Laundr\%  during  April.  Dur- 
ing March  the  numbers  were  35  and 
37,  respectively.  The  men  given 
work  in  the  \\\xxl\*ard  during 
March  numbered!  242 :  during  April, 
70.  The  number  of  \Vood\-ard 
tickets  gi\Tn  in  March  was  833:  in 
April.  544,  This  latter  statement 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  men  now 
receivinir  work  at  the  \Vood\-ard 
are,  on  si^nie  account,  unable  to  se- 
cure permai>ent  emp!o>Tnent  else- 
where, while  tp.e  larger  number  so 


relieved  during  March,  without  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number 
of  tickets  used,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  during  the  latter  month 
more  men  were  helped  who  were 
simply  in  temporary  distress. 

The  new  families  recorded  in  the 
Registration  Bureau  during  April 
numbered  390;  the  record  of  fami- 
lies who  had  previously  been  imder 
the  care  of  the  Society  numbered 
268 ;  the  Bureau  made  290  initial  in- 
vestigations, 1,515  visits  to  or  in  be- 
half of  cases,  63  verbal  reports,  368 
written  reports,  and  answered  318 
requests  for  information. 

At  the  Joint  Application  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  •  Condition  of  the  Poor  there 
were  during  the  month  under  re- 
view, 1,094  calls  from  applicants, 
240  from  consultatives,  and  697 
from  persons  under  the  care  of  the 
Bureau.  During  the  preceding 
month  the  numbers  were,  respec- 
tively, 1,471,  240,  and  966.  The 
persons  advised  and  directed  only 
during  March  niunbered  505,  in 
April  the  number  was  397.  The 
number  of  homeless  persons  cared 
for  during  March  was  270,  of  whom 
39  were  women.  Two  hundred  and 
fort>'  were  referred  to  the  Municipal 
Lodging-house,  and  59  to  the- 
Department  of  Public  Charities. 
W'oodyard  tickets  were  given  to  83 
different  men  who  were  provided  in 
the  aggregate  with  work  at  the 
\Vood\*ard   199  times. 

For  April  the  figures  were  as  fol- 
lows: Homeless  persons  cared  for, 
177.  of  whom  29  were  wom«i;  re- 
ferred to  Municipal  Lodging-house, 
172:  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Cnarities,  32:  130  Wood3^ard  tick- 
ets were  distribated  to  59  different 


n^en. 
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.„  vital  interest  to  all  our  people,  New 

any  generosity  of  former  times  will  Hampshire  stands  in  an  anomalous 

be  and  should  be  the  relief  afforded  position.     By  legislative  enactment 
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to  their  support  or  care.  She  has  in 
round  numbers  seven  hundred  de- 
pendent insane  persons  within  her 
borders.  Of  this  number  she 
actually  supports  only  such  acute  re- 
coverable cases  as  may  be  committed 
to  the  state  hospital  by  the  commis- 
sion on  lunacy,  and  these  only,  so 
long  as  there  is  reasonable  hope  of 
their  recovery.  The  great  majority 
of  the  indigent  insane  of  this  state 
are  supported  by  the  towns  in  which 
they  have  settlements  or  by  the 
counties  from  which  they  were 
taken.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
of  them  are  detained  in  eight  differ- 
ent county  almshouses  under  eight 
different  managements  (the  alms- 
houses in  Strafford  and  Merrimack 
counties  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire),  where  they  are  supported  to- 
gether with  criminals  and  paupers 
at  an  average  cost  per  capita  of  $1.76 
per  week.    ,    .    . 

**We  have  at  Concord  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  state  hospital  which  we 
are  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know, 
is  in  its  appointments  and  manage- 
ment, one  of  the  very  best  state  hos- 
pitals in  this  country.  It  is  most 
delightfully  and  healthfully  located, 
and  the  broad  and  fertile  acres  in  the 
farm  amply  test  the  fact  that  New 
Hampshire's  policy  toward  her  in- 
sane was  not  originally  intended  to 
be  a  selfish  or  a  mean  policy.  Its 
present  buildings,  now  filled  to  over- 
flowing, are  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing about  four  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
mates. Add  to  the  present  equip- 
ment a  suitable  hospital  building  for 
the  treatment  of  acute  cases  which 
will  of  necessity  be  required  in  any 
event  in  the  near  future;  add  three 
or  four  wings  or  pavilions,  and  one 
entirely  detached  building,  and  you 
will  have  all  necessary  facilities  for 
the  proper  and  scientific  classifica- 


tion and  care  of  every  indigent  in- 
sane person  in  the  state.  Estimates 
of  the  probable  cost  of  this  construc- 
tion vary  from  $150,000  to  $175,- 
000.  This  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  providing  for  an  increase  of 
3S5>  which  is  the  number  of  in- 
sane persons  in  the  various  coun- 
ty almshouses  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction.  Assimiing 
the  larger  amount  which  I  have 
named  tor  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  adding  $25,000  to  it  as 
a  margin  of  safety,  and  we  have 
$200,000,  a  sum  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  most  conservative, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  give 
us  all  necessary  buildings  erected 
upon  the  latest  and  most  approved 
plans,  and  with  the  best  sanitary, 
hygienic,  and'  fireproof  construc- 
tion.   ... 

"Conservative  estimates  place  the 
probable  cost  per  week  under  the 
system  of  state  care  at  $3;  that 
would  be  a  difference  in  cost  of 
$1.24  per  week,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, on  the  basis  of  providing  for 
355  additional  inmates,  $23,000  per 
year,  more  than  the  amount  now 
paid  for  care  in  county  institutions; 
add  $2,000  to  that  so  that  we 
may  be  sure  to  have  it  high  enough, 
and  we  have  $25,000.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  net  increase  of  cost 
would  not  be  nearly  so  much  as  that 
because  the  same  standard  of  care 
can  be  maintained  for  800  or  900 
inmates  at  a  lower  per  capita  cost 
than  for  450 ;  so  that  while  the  state 
would  be  bearing  the  expense  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  355  addi- 
tional inmates,  it  would  be  saving  a 
substantial  amount  upon  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  those  already  there.  Mak- 
ing no  account  of  that,  however,  and 
assuming  the  maximimi  figures,    I 
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have  quoted  as  the  correct  estimates, 
vis,:  $220,000  for  construction  and 
$25,000  per  year  for  maintenance, 
and  we  have,  I  believe,  a  fairly  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  necessary  cost  of  this 
undertaking. 

'*Now,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  New  Hampshire 
is,  in  round  numbers,  $300,000,000, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in 
the  state  who  has  looked  into  the 
matter  at  all  who  does  not  know  that 
if  we  had  a  correct  inventory  it 
would  be  three  times  $300,000,000. 
That  means  that  to  the  individual 
poll-tax  payer  this  change  would  in- 
volve an  additional  tax  of  seven  and 
one-half  cents;  to  the  man  whose 
property  was  inventoried  at  $1,000, 
seventy-five  cents,  and  to  the 
man  who  was  taxed  upon  $10,000, 

$7.50.    .    .    . 

"I  have  tried  to  tell  you  in  a  gen- 
eral way  what  this  system  of  state 
care  actually  means  to  us  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents;  I  might  go  on 
and  interpret  its  meaning  to  us  in 
terms  of  a  more  flexible  and 
unchanging  standard,  the  stand- 
ard of  duty,  of  the  high  trust  im- 
posed upon  us  to  foster  and  protect 
those  who  can  no  longer  care  for 
themselves.  And  if  to  us  it  has  a 
meaning  so  deep  and  vast,  what 
think  you  does  it  mean  to  them? 
Friendless,  homeless,  penniless, 
broken  in  body  and  shattered  in 
mind;  what  ray  of  comfort  or  hope 
will  it  bring  to  these  poor  creatures 
in  their  solitary  and  desolate  condi- 
tion? For  them  it  means  (i)  the 
possibility  for  a  much  improved 
classification,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  or  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual,  and  hence 
not  only  greater  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tient but  greater  possibility  of  cure. 
It  means  (2)  proper  medical  super- 


vision by  a  skilled  medical  staff,  in- 
cluding specialists  who  know  how  to 
combat  each  phase  of  mental  disease. 
It  means  (3)  the  care  of  a  liberal 
corps  of  skilled  nurses  and  attend- 
ants trained  by  a  regular  course  of 
3tudy  and  practice.  It  means  (4) 
ample  provision  for  personal  cleanli- 
ness; a  varied  and  adequate  dietafy 
for  food  daintily  served.  It  means 
(5)  suitable  provision  for  diversion 
and  amusement  and  the  cultivation 
of  home  conditions  so  far  as  possi- 
ble. In  a  word,  when  compared 
with  the  present  method,  it  is  means 
instead  of  'detention  for  the  sake  of 
detaining,  detention  for  the  sake  of 
cure.'  " 

The  first  report  was  that  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Doane,  from  the  Commitr 
tee  on  Penal  Institutions.  Mr. 
Doane  spoke  briefly,  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Conference  to  two 
things  in  which  he  believed  there 
is  demand  for  reform,  namely,  the 
keeping  of  male  and  female  prison- 
ers in  the  same  cell-room  at  the 
police  stations,  and  the  lack  of  read- 
ing matter  for  prisoners  in  the  jails. 
He  argued  in  favor  of  having  the 
sexes  so  far  removed  from  each  other 
that  conversation  could  not  be  over- 
heard. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Bancroft  of  Manchester 
opened  the  discussion  of  this  report 
with  an  arraignment  of  the  jail  sys- 
tem in  vogue  throughout  nearly  the 
entire  state,  characterizing  it  as  de- 
plorable and  tending  toward  serious 
results  in  that  no  emplo)rment  is  pro- 
vided and  little  check  is  placed  upon 
vicious  conversation.  As  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  he  cited  the 
Manchester  jail  which  he  declared 
to  be  a  worthy  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

This  matter  was  further  discussed 
by  Mrs.  JohaB.  Varick,  Mss.  Lillian 
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C.  Streeter,  Sheriff  Doane  and  John 
Freeman  Clough  of  Manchester,  all 
of  whom  advocated  some  form  of 
emplo)rment  for  jail  inmates. 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Remich's  report  from 
the  committee  on  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren was  read  by  Mrs.  Susan  C. 
Bancroft  of  Manchester.  It  was  a 
resume  of  the  history  of  the  home 
for  feeble-minded  children  provided 
for  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  now  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion at  Laconia.  In  the  report  was 
the  announcement  that  the  home 
would  be  ready  for  occupancy 
late  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
dependent  children  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Lillian  C.  Streeter,  and  was  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  work  now  be- 
ing done  throughout  the  state  in 
providing  homes. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  William  J.  Tucker  of 
Hanover ;  vice-presidents.  Col.  Bert- 
ram Ellis  of  Keene,  Henry  Green  of 
Littleton,  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Lockhart 
of  Manchester,  Joseph  H.  Coit  of 
Concord,  N,  D.  Felker  of  Rochester ; 
secretary,  Sherman  E.  Burroughs, 
Manchester;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Susan 
C,  Bancroft,  Concord;  executive 
committee,  John  M.  Mitchell  of  Con- 
cord, Mrs.  Isaac  N.  Blodgett  of 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Olive  Rand  Clark 
of  Manchester. 


TNE  EXTENT  OF  THE  ANTI-TUBEKIM.OSIS 
CRUSADE. 


.The  bill  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  which  would  have  re- 
leased the  city's  title  to  the  property 
on  which  the  German  Hospital  is 
built,  at  Seventy-seventh  Street  and 
Park  Avenue,  has  been  vetoed  by 
Governor  Odell.  The  hospital  was 
erected  on  city  property  under  a 
ninety-nine  years'  lease. 


In  the  course  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  invitation  before  the 
Canadian  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  Ottawa,  April 
I,  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  of  New  York 
City  presented  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  extent  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis movement  throughout 
the  world.  We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  present  this  part  of  his  ad- 
dress in  full: 

Throughout  Europe  a.  most  active 
anti-tuberculosis  movement  is  going 
on.  Societies  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  or  for  the  erection  of 
sanatoria  exist  now  in  nearly  all 
European  countries,  and  these  socie- 
ties are  sanctioned,  helped,  and  pat- 
ronized by  governments,  kings,  and 
princes.  England  has' its  National 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Consumption  and  Other  Forms  of 
Tuberculosis,  with  His  Majesty, 
King  Edward  VII,  as  patron,  and 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  president.  There  are  thir- 
ty-four vice-presidents,  among  whom 
we  find  the  names  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry, the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  Marquess 
of  Zetland,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the 
Earl  of  Spencer,  Lord  Lister,  the 
presidents  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  oi  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  London,  and  Edin- 
burgh; the  director-generals  of  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  presidents  of  the  Royal 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Societies, 
Sir  Herman  Weber,  and  many  other 
equally  illustrious  names.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  are  presided  over 
by  Sir  William  Broadbent  and  the 
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Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Alfred  de  Rothschild  and  Malcolm 
Morris  are  the  treasurers  and 
Alfred  Hillier  is  secretary.  This 
British  National  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Consumption 
counted  already  at  the  end  of 
last  year  thirteen  branches;  name- 
ly, the  Cumberland  branch,  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  branch,  the 
Dublin  branch,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Consiunp- 
tion  in  the  Coimty  of  Durham,  the 
Glasgow  and  District  branch,  the 
Gloucestershire,  Somerset,  and  Wilts 
branch ;  the  Leicester  and  Leicester- 
shire branch,  the  Liverpool  and  Dis- 
trict branch,  the  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  Northumberland  branch,  ^ 
the  Northampton  Town  and  County 
branch,  the  Nottinghamshire  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Con- 
sumption and  other  forms  of  Tuber- 
culosis, the  Southampton  branch,  the 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
branch,  the  Ulster  branch,  the  Win- 
chester and  District  branch,  the 
Wrexham  and  District  branch,  and 
the  York  branch. 

In  Germany  the  work  of  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
and  sanatorium  associations  started 
under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Empress  Augusta  Victoria,  who 
likewise  became  patroness  of  the 
congress  held  in  Berlin  in  1899,  un- 
der that  appropriate  name,  "Kon- 
gress  zur  Bekampfung  der  Tuber- 
kulose  als  Volkskrankheit"  (Con- 
gress for  the  Combat  of  Tuberculosis 
as  a  Disease  of  the  Masses).  "The 
General  Central  Committee  for  the 
Erection  of  Sanatoria  for  Consump- 
tives," which  has  done  such  good 
work  during  the  past  few  years,  re- 
mains under  the  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress,  and  has  for  its 
honorary    president    His    Highness 


the  Prince  Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
furst,  and  for  its  president  Dr.  Count 
von  Posadowsky-Wehner,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  among  its  vice- 
presidents  such  men  as  Count  Ler- 
chenfeld,  von  dem  Knesebeck,  von 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  the  Duke 
of  Ratibor,  von  Ballhausen,  Pro- 
fessors Fr^nkel,  Gerhardt,  and  von 
Leyden.  The  council  is  likewise 
composed  of  forty-eight  men  belong- 
ing to  the  best  class  of  society,  the 
aristocracy  of  science,  birth,  and 
finance.  Dr.  Goothold  Pannwitz, 
chief  staff  surgeon  of  the  army,  is 
the  able  secretary  of  this  committee, 
with  offices  in  one  of  the  government 
buildings  on  the  Wilhelmplatz  in 
Berlin. 

Nearly  every  German  city  of  im- 
portance has  its  sanatorium  associa- 
tion. They,  in  common  with  the 
"invalidity  insurance  companies," 
have  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of 
good  in  procuring  sanatoritun  facili- 
ties for  thousands  of  consumptive 
poor  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  France,  where  the  government 
has  taken  a  most  active  part  in  the 
anti-tuberculosis  work,  private  enter- 
prise has  created  a  journal  called  La 
Lutte  antituberculeuse.  As  patrons 
of  this  periodical  figure  the  names  of 
Brouardel,  Letulle,  Arloing,  Lan- 
douzy,  Monot,  Calomet,  and  others 
of  equal  prominence.  This  journal 
is  the  official  organ  of  twenty-five 
distinct  anti-tuberculosis  movements, 
under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as 
Popular  Sanatorium  Work,  French 
League  against  Tuberculosis,  Agri- 
cultural Colony  for  Poor  Con- 
valescent Consumptives,  Maritime 
Sanatorium  Association,  Maritime 
Sanatorium  for  Scrofulous  Children, 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis and  the  Gratuitous  Lodgment 
of  Poor  Consumptives  in  Sanatoria^ 
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Work  for  Tuberculous  Children,  etc. 
Five  of  these  associations  are  located 
in  Paris,  two  in  Bordeaux,  and  two 
in  Lille,  the  rest  throughout  the  de- 
partments of  France. 

The  very  latest  news  which  came 
to  us  from  France  this  week  speaks 
of  a  federation  of  seventy-six  various 
anti-tuberculosis  institutions  in  that 
country,  which  sent  delegates  to  an 
assembly  convoked  at  Paris,  March 
1 6,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  them 
all  into  a  national  federation.  The 
success  of  that  plan  surpassed  all  ex- 
pectations, and  the  result  of  the  de- 
liberation was  the  formation  of  a 
central  bureau  and  council  for 
mutual  aid.  It  was  furthermore  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  permanent  ex- 
position for  everything  needful  for 
the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

Japan,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  have  done 
similar  work,  though  not  on  such  an 
extensive  scale.  In  some  of  the 
Latin  American  republics,  too,  there 
has  been  an  awakening,  and  to  judge 
from  the  Revista  de  la  Tuberculosis, 
Organo  de  la  Liga  Argentina  contra 
la  Tuberculosis,  they  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Chile,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Mexico,  etc.  In  January,  1901,  in 
Santiago  de  Chile,  there  was  formed 
a  permanent  national  commission 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in 
Latin  America  (Commission  Inter- 
nacional  Permanente  por  la  Pro- 
filaxia  de  la  Tuberculosis  en  la 
America  Latina). 

In  Cuba  anti-tuberculosis  work  is 
most  active.  It  is  carried  on  partly 
by  the  United  States  military  chief 
sanitary  officer  and  partly  by  the 
Tuberculosis  Society  of  Cuba,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Emilio  Mar- 
tinez. 


The  latest  international  develop- 
ment in  the  combat  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
national  Central  Bureau  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  with  its 
seat  in  Berlin.  Its  objects  are :  ( i ) 
To  collect  all  news  relating  to  the 
combat  of  tuberculosis  in  various 
countries;  (2)  to  collect  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject;  (3)  to  reply  to 
questions  relating  to  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis movement;  (4)  to  petition 
the  proper  authorities  to  further  the 
cause;  (5)  to  receive  and  make  sug- 
gestions relative  to  the  international 
combat  of  tuberculosis,  especially  as 
regards  investigations,  the  publica- 
tion of  popular  essays,  and  arrang- 
ing lectures  and  meetings;  (6)  to 
publish  a  periodical  to  be  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  containing 
the  reports  of  the  work  done  by  the 
International  Central  Commission 
and  discussing  other  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  the  cause. 

Every  country  is  represented  by 
at  least  two  members,  and  countries 
with  more  than  two  million  inhabi- 
tants are  entitled  to  one  or  more  rep- 
resentatives for  every  five  million 
people;  but  the  total  number  of 
members  for  a  single  country  must 
not  exceed  five. 

Here  in  North  America  we  have 
perhaps  not  done  quite  as  good  work 
as  our  brethren  in  Europe.  In  Can- 
ada, however,  though  your  country 
has  a  smaller  population  than  the 
United  States,  greater  strides  in  the 
anti-tuberculosis  work  have  been 
made  than  in  the  latter  country. 
You  have  already  a  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Tu- 
berculosis, while  we  have  but  a  few 
small  societies  striving  to  do  the 
same  work  you  are  doing.  They  are 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Colorado,  the 
Ohio,  the  Maine,  the  Minnesota,  and 
the  Illinois  Societies  for  the   Pre- 
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vention  of  Tuberculosis.  Besides 
these  state  associations,  there  exist 
in  Baltimore  a  Laennec  Society  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, a  similar  one  in  St.  Louis, 
composed  of  the  alumni  of  the  City 
Hospital;  a  Cleveland  City,  a  Buf- 
falo City,  and  Erie  County  (N.  Y.) 
Society,  and  in  New  Hampshire  the 
Suncook  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis.  There  exists  as 
yet  no  American  or  United  States 
society  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  It  grieves  me  to  make 
this  statement  and  I  do  it  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  humiliation.  But  I 
am  full  of  hope,  and  I  trust  that  the 
example  which  you,  our  good  neigh- 
bors, are  setting  us  to-day  will  not 
be  without  fruits.  I  devoutly  hgpe 
that  some  day  in  the  near  future  we 
may  even  enjoy  a  union  meeting  of 
the  present  Canadian  and  the  future 
United  States  Societies  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when,  by  a  com- 
bined effort,  we  may  be  able  to  com- 
bat tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of  the 
masses  throughout  this  continent. 


C(M)PERAT1VE  RUMMAGE  SALES. 


The  Saint  James  Co-operative 
Sales  is  an  association  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  selling  of  clothing 
which  has  been  laid  aside  while 
still  serviceable.  The  clothing  is 
collected  in  a  unique  way.  The 
Association  sends  a  canvas  bag,  into 
which  are  placed  the  articles  which 
are  to  be  donated,  to  any  family  that 
is  designated  by  a  church  or  organi- 
zation. The  bag  when  filled  is  sent 
by  express  to  the  Association  by 
whom  the  contents  are  sold.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds,  less  the  ex- 
press charges,  are  credited  to  the 


organization  in  which  the  donor  is 
interested.  The  remainder  pays  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  sale 
room,  the  salaries  of  paid  workers, 
and  the  profit  of  the  Association. 
One  thousand  bags  have  been  sent 
out,  300  to  families  in  New  Bed^ 
ford,  and  700  to  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. The  first  accounts  outside  of 
New  Bedford  were  opened  in  June, 
1 90 1.  The  total  amount  of  sales  for 
outside  accounts  to  April  i,  1902, 
was  $1,310.86;  the  net  total  of  re- 
mittances, $542.51. 

While  the  plan  seems  to  be  free 
from  objectionable  features  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  wage-earners 
and  the  people  who  are  conducting 
small  enterprises,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  managers  of  the  enterprise 
will  carefully  observe  the  effect  of 
the  sales,  both  on  small  dealers  and 
on  purchasers,  and  that  the  project 
will  be  modified,  or  if  necessary  en- 
tirely discontinued,  in  case  any  posi- 
tively injurious  effects  are  discov- 
ered. Any  financial  benefits  of  the 
sales  could  not  offset  any  social  in- 
jury to  the  wage-earners  of  the  com- 
munity.      

The  Woman's  Branch  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  has  been  moved 
from  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street  to  741  Tenth  Avenue.  The 
down-town  limit  for  this  office  is 
Fortieth  Street.  All  persons  below 
must  apply  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society, 
239  Broadway. 

.  Classified  Advertisements. 
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THE  THIRD  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  appeal  for  a  baby 
carriage  and  cart  or  express  wagon.  The  former 
is  for  a  woman  who  has  two  children  to  take  to  the  day 
nursery  be'ore  beginoinir  her  day*s  work,  and  who  » 
obliged  to  make  two  trips  night  and  morning.  The 
cart  is  for  a  lit  le  lad  who  is  not  able  to  walk  the  dis- 
tance to  the  day  nursery,  but  whose  older  brother 
could  easily  take  him  in  the  wagon.  > 
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The  work  of  the  volunteer  in 
charity  is  receiving  increasing  rec- 
ognition by  the  general  public  and 
it  is  recognized  that  no  volunteer 
service  is  more  interesting  or  more 
important  than  friendly  visiting. 
The  number  of  foreign-bom  fami- 
lies in  New  York  City  makes  it  de- 
sirable that  some  visitors  speak 
other  than  the  English  language. 
Knowledge  of  their  own  language  is 
a  natural  and  effectual  avenue  of  ap- 
proach, as  well  as  a  continual  source 
of  influence  over  the  foreign-born. 

The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety would  be  glad  of  the  services 
of  volunteers  who  speak  any  lan- 
guage used  by  New  York's  popula- 
tion. At  this  time  the  Society  is  es- 
pecially in  need  of  volunteers  who 
speak  the  Italian  language. 

The  head  of  an  Italian  family 
seldom  has  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  it  is  impossible 
most  effectively  to  help  them  out  of 


their  difficulties  unless  one  can 
speak  their  language.  The  follow- 
ing instances  indicate  the  situation 
of  some  of  the  families  now  needing 
a  visitor  who  speaks  Italian : 

The  father  of  four  children  is 
amply  able  and  willing  to  provide 
for  them,  but,  sts  their  mother  has 
deserted,  the  care  of  the  family  falls 
largely  on  a  bright  girl  of  twelve 
years  who  needs  the  advice  and  di- 
rection which  a  woman  alone  can 
give 

A  woman,  whose  husband  is  in 
the  penitentiary  for  a  long  term,  is 
'the  mother  of  three  chilcken.  She 
is  industrious  and  is  receiving  such 
supplementary  aid  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  home  together,  but  she 
needs  a  friend  who  can  speak  her 
own  language;  one  who  is  also 
familiar  with  American  ways,  be- 
cause she  is  hampered  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  youth  and  finds  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  herself  to  new 
conditions. 

A  widow  with  three  bright  chil- 
dren— aged  eleven,  seven,  and  four 
years — is  hampered  because  of  her 
ignorance  of  English.  Last  simi- 
nier  her  husband  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  heat  prostration.  The 
woman  is  a  capable  worker,  but 
needs  intelligent  direction  to  learn 
the  language  and  the  customs  of  the 
country,  else  her  childr^i  will  be- 
come estranged  from  her  because  of 
the  superior  knowledge  of  English 
and  of  American  ways,  which  they 
naturally  acquire  in  school  in  con- 
tact with  other  children. 

The  Italians  are  a  very  sociable 
people  and  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations  with  one  family 
enables  one,  in  fact,  to  be  a  benefit 
to  the  group  to  which  that  family  be- 
longs. 

Anyone    who    will    consider    en- 
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trance  upon  this  important  work  is 
invited  to  consult  the  General  Sec- 
retary or  the  Agent  of  a  district 
office. 


0      0 


The  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  As- 
sociation is  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal factors  in  reducing  the  large 
death  rate  of  babies  in  this  city.  The 
necessity  for  enlarging  its  scope  is 
apparent  when  statistics  show  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1901 
one-half  and  one-third,  respectively, 
of  the  deaths  in  the  Tenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth Wards  of  the  East  Side 
were. those  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age. '  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  enormous  amount  of  sick- 
ness and  misery  is  greatly 
augmented  during  the  heated  period. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  support  of 
this  Association  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  work  already 
under  way.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  is  required  at  once  for  the 
support  of  the  work  during  the  next 
few  months.  If  this  sum  is  not 
forthcoming,  one  of  the  five  kitch- 
ens now  open  must  be  closed.  A 
part  of  the  amount  needed  has  been 
promised  on  condition  that  the  As- 
sociation should  keep  all  its  kitchens 
in  operation.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  other  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals will  pledge  the  balance.  Mrs. 
Henry  Villard,  145  West  Fifty- 
eighth  Street,  is  president. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Sayles,  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  Settlements  Association, 
who  has  been  inspecting  housing 
conditions  in  Jersey  City  during  the 
past  six  months,  has  completed  her 
investigation.  She  examined  into 
the  condition  of  527  houses  situated 
in  three  districts  of  ten,  four,  and 
three  blocks,  respectively,  each  house 
containing  t^o  or  more  apartments. 


The  sections  inspected,  while  re- 
garded as  the  worst  in  the  city,  con- 
tained many  houses  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes  of  average  income. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  publication  of  an  account  of  Miss 
Sayles's  investigation  in  an  early 
number  of  Charities. 


The  Boston  School  Committee 
have  voted  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Hancock 
School  and  the  Lowell  School, 
''neighborhood  centers."  This 
means  that  the  people  of  the  North 
End  and  Jamaica  Plain  will  have  an 
opportunity  during  the  next  year  to 
attend  weekly  lectures  and  concerts 
in  the  school  buildings;  that  am- 
bitious breadwinners,  who  have 
passed  the  compulsory  school  age 
will  be  g^ven  semi-weekly  instruc- 
tion in  one  of  the  half-dozen  occupa- 
tions and  trades  from  which  choice 
may  be  made.  The  branches  offered 
are  cookery,  dressmaking,  embroid- 
ery, millinery,  and  basketry.  The 
most  popular  class  is  that  in  dress- 
making in  which  eighty  had  been 
enrolled  within  two  wedcs  after  the 
plan  was  announced.  There  are  now 
over  two  hundred  irt  all  the  classes 
in  the  Hancock  School. 

The  Connecticut  Association  of 
Selectmen  and  Boards  of  Public 
Charities,  which  held  its  first  meet- 
ing in  Bridgeport  in  March,  has  ef- 
fected a  permanent  organization. 
The  objects  of  the  Association,  as 
presented  in  the  constitution,  are: 
"To  consider  the  administration  of 
the  public  charities  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Connecticut;  to  investigate 
methods  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  charities  in  other 
states;  to  formulate  and  aid  in  se- 
curing the  enactment  of 
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legislation  as  the  Association  shall, 
after  careful  consideration,  decide  to 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  state,  in  the  case  of 
paupers,  insane,  idiotic  and  other 
claimants  for  care  and  support  from 
public  funds,  and  for  the  adoption, 
of  such  mutual  and  harmonious  re- 
lations between  the  towns  and  cities 
as  will  tend  to  aid  the  adjustment  of 
differences  and  avoid  litigation." 

♦ 
Chicago  philanthropists  are  plan- 
ning to  construct  promenades  along 
the  Lake  Front  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  that  city.  The  board  walks 
will  be  thirty  feet  wide,  made  of 
heavy  planking,  and  well  protected 
by  heavy  railings.  They  will  be 
built  within  walking  distance  of 
certain  of  the  poorer  districts  of 
the  city,  and  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
poor  people, 'and  especially  to  the 
children  who  now  do  not  go  to  the 
parks  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
car-fare. 

A  series  of  charities  conferences 
is  held  each  year  in  the  Charities 
Building,  65  Essex  Avenue,  Orange, 
N.  J.  A  tentative  program  for  the 
five  conferences  to  be  held  during 
the  coming  year  has  been  arranged. 
At  the  November  meeting  the  proj- 
ect ©f  a  state  reformatory  for  women 
will  be  considered.  This  subject  has 
already  been  under  discussion  at  the 
conferences  and  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  secure  statistics  in 
relation  to  the  necessity  for  such  an 
institution.  "Sanitary  conditions  in 
the  Oranges  and  co-operation  with 
the  Civic  Sanitation  Association" 
will  be  discussed  at  the  December 
conference;  "Legislation  in  regard 
to  charitable  work,"  at  the  January 
meeting;  "The  relation  of  the  city 
to   the  public-school   question/*   in 


February ;  and  "Civic  movements  in 
co-operation  with  the  Civics  Qub  of 
the  Oranges,"  at  the  closing  meet- 
ing in  March. 


•  • 
• 


Mr.  Robert  Hunter  informs  us 
that  through  the  letters  pub- 
lished in  Charities,  April  19,  he 
has  received  the  sum  of  $400,  for 
the  care  of  a  boy  in  the  West  who  is 
ill  with  consumption. 


«  « 

* 


As  was  foreshadowed  in  an  item 
in  Charities  for  April  26,  the 
Colored  Home  and  Hospital,  at  East 
I42d  Street  and  Concord  Avenue, 
has  been  opened  to  white  patients. 
By  action  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
its  name  has  been  changed  to  the 
Lincoln  Home  and  Hospital.  It  has 
been  designated  by  the  city  authori- 
ties as  an  ambulance  station. 


Such  a  bureau  for  1^^  advice  to 
the  poor  at  very  moderate  rates  as 
was  referred  to  in  our  last  issue  is 
in  operation  in  New  York  City,  with 
headquarters  in  the  United  Charities 
Building.  Miss  C.  Annette  Fiske  has 
organized  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
work.  Associated  with  her  are  a 
number  of  prominent  lawyers  of  the 
city,  each  of  whom  devotes  one  even- 
ing a  week  to  the  work. 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  Char- 
ities of  Philadelphia  held  its  first  an- 
nual meeting.  May  8,  Under  the 
plan  of  organization,  each  society  re- 
tains its  individuality  and  title  to  its 
own  property.  In  the  matter  of  ob- 
taining and  collecting  subscriptions 
there  is  unity  of  action.  The  report 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Jacob  Grimlel, 
showed  that  the  Federation  had  ap- 
propriated in  all  $113,185  to  bene- 
ficiaries and  paid  out  for  office  and 
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incidental  outlays  $4,214.85;  leaving 
a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $4,464.22. 
"The  Federation,"  he  said,  "has 
already  demonstrated  that  it  can  be 
made  a  permanent  success,  and  that, 
too,  without  resorting  to  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  fairs,  entertainments, 
theatrical  benefits  or  other  wiles  and 
blandishments." 

Mrs.  Alexander  J.  C.  Skene  of 
Brooklyn  has  given  to  Miss  Mary 
Fisher,  for  a  Mary  Fisher  Home  in 
Brooklyn,  the  property  at  No.  759 
President  Street,  Brooklyn,  which  is 
valued  at  $100,000. 

The  Home,  which  is  intended  for 
authors,  artists,  teachers,  and  other 
professional  men  and  women,  is  now 
located  at  146  St.  Ann's  Avenue,  in 
the  Bronx. 

An  electric  floating  ambulance, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Seligman  to  St. 
John's  Guild,  was  launched  at  Ber- 
gen Point,  N.  J.,  recently.  It  is 
named  the  Margaret,  after  the 
donor's  daughter.  The  launch  is 
thirty-eight  feet  over  all,  and  is 
strongly  constructed  of  oak  and 
cedar.  It  will  be  specially  used  to 
conduct  the  sick  women  and  children 
from  the  hospital  barges,  which  have 
to  anchor  a  mile  oflf  New  Dorp, 
Staten  Island,  where  the  Guild  has  a 
seaside  hospital,  to  the  land  hospital. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Hopkins  of  Bos- 
ton, who  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  officers  and  others 
connected  with  the  Associated  Char- 
ities of  that  city,  concerning  the  care 
of  the  teeth  of  the  poor,  has  this  to 
say  on  the  subject : 

"I  have  for  a  long  time  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  teeth  of 
our  poorer  classes,  and  it  has  alwajrs 
seemed  to  me  an  important  field  for 


missionary  and  charitable  work. 
There  is  not  in  the  entire  country,  so 
far  as  I  know,  any  place  where  a. 
person  unable  to  pay  a  fee  can  have 
the  pain  of  a  tooth  relieved  or  any 
diseased  condition  of  a  tooth  prop- 
erly treated.  When  we  realize  that 
nearly  all  disease  germs  find  a  lodg- 
ing place  in  the  mouth  and  enter  the 
system  through  the  mouth,  when  we 
realize  that  two-thirds  of  the  di- 
gestive disturbances  are  caused  by 
faulty  teeth,  when  we  appreciate  how 
many  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  ears 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  due 
to  troubles  of  this  kind  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  was  a  promising  field 
for  charitable  work. 

"Even  our  dental  schools  have  no 
endowment,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
there  has  never  been  a  dollar  given 
to  any  dental  school  or  public  insti- 
tution for  the  care  of  the  teeth  of 
the  poor.  I  hope  to  interest  many  in 
seconding  my  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Associated  Charities  in  calling 
public  attention  to  this  g^eat  need, 
and  in  bringing  about  the  necessary 
reform." 


• 


In  answer  to  the  inquiry  printed 
in  Charities  for  April  12,  the 
Seventh  District  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing information  from  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Byers,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  State  Charities.  Ohio  has 
a  cumulative  sentence  law  which  pro* 
vides  that  the  first  sentence  shall  be 
doubled  for  a  second  offence,  the 
second  sentence  doubled  for  a  third 
offence,  and  that  the  fourth  or  later 
offences  shall  carry  a  sentence  of 
from  one  to  three  years.  This  law 
has  not  been  well  enforced,  which  is 
due,  as  Mr.  Byers  thinks,  to  its 
severity.     Accordingly,   a  /bill   has 
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been  drafted  and  is  now  before  the 
Ohio  L^slature  with  provisions  as 
follows : 

"For  a  second  conviction  ten  days 
shall  be  added  to  the  penalty  im- 
posed for  the  first  offence;  for  a 
third  conviction  twenty  days  shall 
be  added  to  the  penalty  imposed  for 
the  second  offence ;  for  a  fourth  con- 
viction thirty  days  shall  be  added  to 
the  penalty  imposed  for  the  third 
offence;  for  a  fifth  conviction  forty 
days  shall  be  added  to  the  penalty 
imposed  for  the  fourth  offence ;  for  a 
sixth  conviction  fifty  days  shall 
be  added  to  the  penalty  imposed  for 
the  fifth  offence;  for  a  seventh  con- 
viction sixty  days  shall  be  added  to 
the  penalty  imposed  for  the  sixth 
offence;  for  an  eighth  conviction 
seventy  days  shall  be  added  to 
the  penalty  imposed  for  the  seventh 
offence,  and  for  a  ninth  or  later  con- 
viction the  penalty  to  be  imposed 
shall  be  for  not  less  than  one  year 
and  not  more  than  three  years." 

The  Charity  Review,  published 
quarterly  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
in  a  resume  of  the  Nineteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  New  York  City, 
says: 

"The  report  of  this  great  society 
again  shows  work  accomplished 
which  only  men  and  women  with 
their  hearts  in  the  cause,  and  bring- 
ing a  high  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
it  could  possibly  display. 

"To  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  is  due  the  honor 
and  glory  of  bringing  to  pass  laws 
lately  enacted  by  the  state  Legisla- 
ture, and  which  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions under  which  tenement-houses 
shall  be  built  or  altered,  the  character 
of  official  inspections,  and  provide 


for  the  creation  of  a  new  department 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  re- 
specting them. 

"This  is  a  problem  that  we  in  the 
large  cities  of  Australia  may  do  well 
to  ponder.  Evils  exist  already 
which,  unless  checked  in  due  time, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  grow;  but 
as  yet  the  worst  we  can  show  can- 
not compare  with  those  which  the 
would-be  reformer  has  to  face  in 
London  and  in  New  York.  In  this 
latter,  where  the  city  proper  is  lim- 
ited to  the  confines  of  a  small 
island,  the  sky-scraping  tenement- 
houses  of  the  poorer  quarters  had 
long  been  a  menace  both  to  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
community." 

After  discussing  the  work  of  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropy, 
the  Review  says:  "That  such  a 
scheme  of  philanthropic  education, 
however  needful,  should  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  possibility  for 
many  years  to  come  is  perhaps  out 
of  the  question  here  in  Melbourne; 
but  this  and  the  preceding  subjects 
touched  upon  may  serve  to  show 
that  our  practical  cousins  in  America 
are  at  the  same  time  'thorough.'  " 

The  American  Hebrew  prints  the 
following:  The  kindness  of  the  poor 
to  the  poor — a  fruitful  theme,  and 
one  of  which  few  hear  of  with  any 
particularity.  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  tells 
the  following  incident  to  illustrate 
the  theme.  It  was  told  him  by  Miss 
Wald  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement: 

"The  man  was  an  Irish  engineer 
with  a  family  of  four  to  care  for, 
and  his  the  only  wages  coming  in; 
yet  his  flat  sheltered  (i)  a  widow 
with  three  children,  helpless;  (2)  a 
mother  with  two,  husband  in  hospi- 
tal, and  no  good;  and  (3)  the 
O'Connors  from  the  rear  tenement. 
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with  a  raft  of  their  own.  They  were 
day  boarders.  The  man  was  out  of 
work  and  every  day,  when  he  was 
out  looking  for  a  job,  the  engineer's 
folks  sent. for  the  family  *to  come 
over  and  spend  the  day' — incident- 
ally, to  get  fed.  At  night,  when  Mr. 
O'Connor  came  home  empty-handed, 
they  watched  for  him  at  the  window 
and  got  him  in  to  tell  of  his  search 
and  ill-luck,  while  they  made  him  *sit 
up'  with  them  to  the  family  meal.  For 
weeks  it  went  on,  and  never  a  growl 
from  the  engineer.  They  were  not 
friends;  they  were  neighbors,  and 
'poorer  than  he.' " 

Poverty  cannot  kill  the  primary 
instinct  of  kindness ;  rather  it  seems 
to  enhance  it.  It  seems  to  bind  in  a 
closer  brotherhood  those  whose 
struggle  for  a  livelihood  is  so  severe 
and  trying.  They  are  repaid  for 
their  economic  disadvantages  by  a 
more  human  interest  in  their  fellow 
man. 


A  NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONStMPTIVES  IN 
CONNCaiCUT. 


The  Hartford  Hospital  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  opened  a  branch 
for  tuberculous  patients  on  Cedar 
Mountain.  Early  in  the  year  1901 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hart- 
ford Hospital  began  to  raise  money 
for  the  new  institution.  Public  inter- 
est in  the  matter  was  aroused,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  over  $20,- 
000  was  pledged.  Later  in  the  year 
the  General  Assembly,  which  had  been 
asked  to  appropriate  $75,000  for  a 
state  consumptive  hospital,  took  a 
modified  course  and  added  $25,000 
to  the  fund  which  had  been  raised. 
The  funds  in  hand  when  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  the  hospital  amounted 
to  $47,496,  and  the  building,  as  it 
now  stands  complete,  was  built  and 
furnished  for  that  amount. 


The  hospital  is  a  pavilion  with  a 
central  section  two  stories  in  height, 
the  wings  on  either  side  being  one 
story  only.  The  e5ast  wing  is  the 
women's  ward,  the  west  wing  is  for 
men.  In  each  ward  there  are  three 
private  rooms  for  patients.  The 
central  section  is  for  the  adminis- 
trative department,  and  contains 
the  offices,  dining-rooms  for  each 
class  of  patients,  a  nurses'  dining- 
room,  baths,  kitchen,  cold  storage, 
and  the  necessary  equipment  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Hospital 
conveniently.  The  entire  length*  o*f 
the  building  is  276  feet.  Each  of 
the  wings  has  a  veranda  thirty  feet 
in  depth,  upon  which  patients  may 
have  their  beds  moved  through  small 
individual  doors  and  placed  partially 
under  glass  in  cold  weather,  and  in 
the  open  air  in  the  pleasant  season 
of  the  year.  The  building  and  ver- 
andas face  the  south. 


MUNICIPAL  HOUSING  IN  SCOTLAND. 


In  a  recent  issue  the  London 
Times  presents  the  following  resume 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Glasgow  in  providing  bet- 
ter housing  conditions,  stating  in  a 
prefatory  paragraph  that  the  popu- 
lar agitation  for  the  more  effectual 
treatment  of  the  housing  problem 
has  been  due  to  that  "  *mad  criminal 
drunkenness'  which  is  the  curse  and 
scandal  of  Scotland  and  holds  its 
most  hideous  carnival  in  the  slums 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow."  Con- 
tinuing ,the  Times  says : 

"Taking  advantage  of  the  large 
powers  conferred  upon  them,  most 
Scottish  city  corporations  have 
scheduled  unsanitary  dwellings  in 
specific  areas,  have  purchased  and 
demolished  them,  and  sold  the  sites 
for  other  purposes.     While* 
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habitants  of  these  areas  have  been 
evicted,  the  provision  of  other  and 
cheap  houses  for  them  is  a  problem 
which  the  corporations  have  tried 
to  solve  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  partially  regulated  enter- 
prise. Glasgow,  as  the  largest  city 
in  Scotland,  supplies  the  best  illus- 
tration of  what  is  being  done  and 
of  what  can  be  done.  There  the  cor- 
poration acts  through  a  body  of  its 
own  appointment,  known  as  the  Im- 
provement Trust  Committee,  which 
acquires  lands  for  building  purposes 
and  erects  houses  and  shops.  Thus, 
on  one  set  of  lands  alone,  forty-six 
blocks  of  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed. These  include  200  shops 
and  1,455  dwelling-houses,  among 
the  latter  being  402  one-apartment 
houses,  892  two-apartment  houses, 
150  three-apartment  houses,  and 
eleven  houses  of  larger  size.  The 
minimtmi  rents  charged  for  the  one- 
apartment  houses  is  £4  los. ;  for  the 
two-apartment  houses,  £6  i6s.,  and 
for  the  three-apartment  houses,  £12 
9s.,  while  the  maximtun  rents  are 
£8,  £14  and  £21,  respectively.  As  a 
result  of  the.  general  work  of  the 
Trust  in  destroying  bad  houses  and 
erecting  good  ones,  the  death  rate 
over  the  city,  which  in  1876  was  27.4 
per  thousand,  is  now  21.1;  and  in 
the  central  district,  which  is  the  least 
sanitary,  the  rate  has  been  reduced 
from  40  to  30.  There  is  really,  how- 
ever, no  end  to  the  labors  of  any 
corporation  which  seeks  to  solve  its 
own  housing  problem  in  its  own 
way.  The  census  returns  now  is- 
sued show  the  exact  position  of  the 
city.  In  1891  houses  in  Glasgow 
had  an  average  of  2.325  rooms  and 
4.727  persons,  or  2.033  persons  per 
room.  At  the  census  of  1901, 
when  the  city  had  been  largely, 
extended  by  annexation,  the  houses 


had  an  average  of  2.562  rooms  and 
4.778  persons,  or  only  1.865  per- 
sons per  room.  There  are  32,709 
houses  of  one  apartment  each,  in 
which  live  104,128  persons,  or  3.183 
per  room.  There  are  70,784  houses 
of  two  apartments  each,  in  which  are 
housed  348,731  persons,  or  4.927 
per  house  and  2.463  per  room. 
There  are  28,055  houses  of  three 
apartments  each,  in  which  are 
housed  151,754  persons,  or  5.409 
per  house  and  1.803  P^r  room.  In 
short,  nearly  one^half  of  the  popula- 
tion live  in  houses  of  two  apart- 
ments. In  1 89 1  there  were  31,032 
houses  of  one  apartment,  and  in  the 
same  area  there  are  now  only  30,436 
such  houses.  In  spite  of  this  im- 
provement there  is  still  decided  over- 
crowding. The  census  returns  show 
that,  although  the  number  of  in- 
habited houses  is  155,404,  the  num- 
ber of  families  is  163,422.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  many  houses 
must  shelter  more  than  one-  family ; 
and,  of  course,  a  two-roomed  house 
containing  two  families  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  sanitary  than  two  single- 
roomed  houses. 

"On  July  30  of  the  present  year  a 
very  large  ntmiber  of  dwelling- 
houses — ^probably  between  1,000 
and  2,000 — ^will  be  closed  under  the 
Glasgow  Building  Regulation  Act 
of  1900,  apart  altogether  from  160 
other  houses  which  may  be  closed 
from  dampness  and  want  of  ventila- 
tion and  other  unsanity  conditions 
under  the  Police  Act  of  1890.  As 
a  consequence,  the  corporation  has 
come  to  the  decision  to  apply  to-  Par- 
liament for  fresh  powers  to  acquire 
by  agreement — ^and  at  a  cost  of 
£750,000 — ^land  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  have  announced  their  in- 
tention of  erecting  some  3,600 
houses    similar   to    those   built    by 
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the  Improvement  Trust  Committee 
since  its  establishment.  This  an- 
nouncement has  given  impulse  to  a 
local  agitation  for  further  inquiry 
and  action,  which  is  certain  to  in- 
crease in  volume  as  the  time  for  ob- 
taining the  necessary  Parliamentary 
powers  draws  near.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  cor- 
poration is  essaying  at  least  one  task 
which  it  ought  not  to  imdertake,  and 
which  it  will  fail  in,  even  were  it 
justified  in  making  the  attempt.  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  has;  in  a  letter,  put 
the  matter  thus : 

**  *As  yet,  although  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  have  invested  a  good 
deal  of  money,  they  have  not  housed 
more  than  10,000  families.  If  they 
are  to  make  a  great  impression  on 
the  housing  of  the  poor,  they  will 
have  to  accommodate  in  the  end 
probably  100,000  families,  if  not 
more,  involving  ten  times  the  ex- 
penditure already  incurred.  All  the 
while  private  trade  will  be  ham- 
pered and  the  corporation  will  have 
become  the  chief  employer  of  labor 
and  the  chief  landlord  in  Glasgow, 
which  are  both  undesirable  positions 
for  the  corporation  to  hold.' " 


PSCUMMNRCaORS  OF  CHARITABLE  SOCIETICS. 


"There  is  considerable  food  for 
thought,"  says  tlie  Boston  Tran- 
script,  "in  the  remarks  made  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Richmond,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity,  the  other  day. 
Alluding  to  the  frequent  and  often 
unavoidable  irresponsibility  of  many 
managers  and  directors  of  charities 
and  philanthropic  enterprises,  she 
strongly  expressed  her  sentiments  as 
to  *the  criminality  of  allowing  one's 
self  to  be  director  of  anything  one 
doesn't  know  about.'    There  is,  per- 


haps, too  much  extant  of  a  certain 
sort  of  good  nature  among  in- 
fluential people  in  yielding  to  im- 
portunity and  in  allowing  their 
names  to  be  utilized  for  projects  in 
which  they  can  have  absolutely  no 
personal  responsibility  of  concern. 
As  Miss  Richmond  forcefully  indi- 
cated, the  neglect  which  ensues,  is 
bad  all  round. 

"It  is  the  regrettable  tendency  of 
'charity  work'  in  these  days  of 
teeming  organizations  to  become 
superficial,  to  do  too  many  things 
and  have  a  multiplicity  of  irons  in 
the  fire.  This  results  in  spreading 
one's  life  out  too  thin  and  in  the 
subsequent  neglect  of  vital  matters. 
The  director  who  doesn't  direct  or 
who  isn't  intelligent  as  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  society  he  officers,  is 
standing  sponsor  too  often  for  a 
carelessly  conducted  effort  in  which 
subordinates  are  left  to  work  at 
their  own  sweet  will,  regardless  of 
authoritative  administration. 

"Naturally  it  appeals  to  the  self 
love  to  be  urged  to  allow  one's  name 
to  be  placed  on  a  list  of  directors 
with  the  assertion  that  th^  loaning 
of  the  name  is  a  gift  of  exceptional 
value  to  the  promotion  of  the  good 
work.  This  is  an  assurance,  how- 
ever, that  ifortunately  does  not  carry 
great  weight  with  sensible  people. 
It  is  conceived  to  be  far  better  to  be 
actively  concerned  in  a  single,  well- 
managed  enterprise,  whose  work  is 
conducted  as  well  as  it  humanely  can 
be,  and  in  caring  for  the  few  well, 
father  than  for  the  many  indiffer- 
ently, than  to  be  affiliated  with  a  di- 
versity of  operations  conducted  in  a 
careless  way. 

"If  the  many  pseudo-directors 
would  either  direct  or  resign,  no 
doubt  there  would  ensue  a  great 
revolution  in  charity  as  Miss  Rich- 
mond said."  Digitized  by  tuOOglC 
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omraiooR  UFE  for  consumphvc  patents. 

A  movement  is  about  to  be  started 
in  Pemisylvania  to  collect  $5,000  by 
public  subscription,  to  be  expended 
in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
suitable  shelters  on  the  state  forest 
reservations,  where  consumptives, 
mdigent  or  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, may  go  for  curative  treat- 
ment. Recognizing  the  value  of  the 
state's  woodlands  to  the  health  of  the 
community,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock, 
commissioner  of  forestry,  took  a  con- 
sumptive family  from  the  city  of. 
Philadelphia  and  placed  them  in  the 
mountain  air  of  Monroe  County, 
near  Resica,  where  the  elevation  is 
about  1,200  feet.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
"The  father  who  stood  apparently  at 
death's  door  one  year  ago,"  says  Dr. 
Rothrock,  "is  to-day  practically 
cured,  and  his  children  are  all  in 
vigorous  health." 

Continuing  he  says:  "I  have  had 
personally  a  very  large  experience  in 
camp  life  in  almost  every  climate  of 
North  America,  and  for  forty  years 
have  been  an  observer  of  the  fact 
that  under  certain  definite  conditions 
a  considerable  number  of  consump- 
tives were  restored  to  health  in  al- 
most any  mountain  region  of  our 
country.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  cur- 
rently believed  that  if  a  person  suf- 
fering from  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
under  a  confining  life  in  a  town  or  a 
city,  could  be  taken  to  one  of  the 
places  in  the  mountains-  where  char- 
coal was  being  burned  for  our  fur- 
naces, that  his  chances  for  recovery 
were  good.  This  was  attributed  in 
some  way  or  other  to  the  effect  of 
charcoal  upon  him.  Now,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  know  that  charcoal  is 
practically  pure  carbon  and  that  car- 
bonaceous dust,  whether  it  comes 
from  charcoal  or  anthracite  coal,  is 


an  injury,  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
sufferer.  The  now  evident  fact  is  that 
it  was  the  pure  air  and  the  active 
exercise,  and  the  plain  living,  which 
led  to  health.  From  that  time  until 
the  present  I  have  recognized,  year 
by  year,  with  increasing  clearness, 
that  the  constunptive's  salvation  lay 
in  two  things:  first,  pure  air;  and 
second,  enough  of  exercise  to  lead  to 
soimd  digestion  and  increase  of 
strength.  When  it  became  my  duty 
to  purchase  lands  for  the  state 
forestry  reservations,  I  felt  that  an 
opportunity  was  to  be  given  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  our 
state  to  the  fact  that  consumptives  in 
Pennsylvania  need  not  necessarily 
despair  of  recovery  because  they 
were  too  poor  to  seek  health  in  some 
other  state.  With  this  object  in 
view,  a  subscription  was  solicited 
and  a  constmiptive  family  taken 
from,  the  city  and  placed  in  the 
mountains,  with  the  result  which  I 
have  indicated. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  within  the  next  few  years  places 
will  be  provided  on  the  state  forestry 
reservations  where  hundreds,  or  per- 
haps thousands,  of  our  ailing  citizens 
can  go  and  spend  a  few  months  in 
search  of  health.  The  state  or  private 
charities  will  furnish  the  buildings 
and  establish  certain  rules  which  are 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  other  people,  and  the  invalids  will 
board  themselves  according  to  their 
ability  or  desire.  This  scheme  does 
not  contemplate  furnishing  anything 
else  than  lodging  and  pure  air,  and 
pure  water.  Some  broader  scheme 
may  do  much  more  in  the  future." 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  has  begun  the  publi- 
cation of  a  paper,  laK>wn  as  the 
Associated  Charities  Notes,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  May  i. 
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Dr.  David  Blaustein  has  given  an  small   circles,   whose   members   are 

account    of    the    inherent    cultural  drawn   together   by  mutual   tastes, 

forces  at  work  on  the  lower  East  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  which. 

Side  of  New  York  City,  which  will  though   profitless   from   a   material 

be  a  revelation  to  many  who  con-  point  of  view,  are,  nevertheless,  pur- 

sider  the  social  and  educational  wel-  sued    earnestly   and    devotedly    for 

fare  of  this  section  of  the  city  as  al-  their    moral    and    purely    cultural 

most  hopeless  without  the  interven-  value.     The  orthodox  Jew  at  the 

tion  of  strong  influences  from  the  synagogue  also  finds  amusement  in 

outside.  discussing  business,  and  even  poli- 

Among  the  important  influences  tics,   between  the  times  when  ser- 

for  good  mentioned  by  Dr.   Blau-  vices  are  held, 
stein  is  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which         The  schools  as  conducted  by  the 

is   not- an   institution    for   worship  people  themselves  are  regarded  by 

only.     It  has  social  and  educational  Dr.     Blaustein     as     an     important 

characteristics  as  well  as  the  natural  factor.     He  says  the  night  schools  • 
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of  the  city  board  of  education  do 
not  altogether  satisfy  the  people  of 
the  East  Side,  because  the  discipline 
is  not  understood.  *'It  must  be  re- 
membered that  most  of  these  people 
have  come  from  countries  where 
there  are  no  public  schools,  and 
where  tyranny  has  taught  them  to 
regard  all  public  institutions  as  in- 
struments of  oppression.  The 
classes  for  immigrants  found  in 
some  of  the  East  Side  philanthropic 
institutions  also  do  not  altogether 
please  the  people,  because  the  Jew 
does  not  readily  avail  himself  of  op- 
portunities whose  sources  appear  to 
him  as  of  a  charitable  nature,  no 
matter  how  well  meant,  or  how 
democratically  managed  such  efforts 
to  benefit  him  may  be.  For  these 
reasons,  schools  like  The  Educa- 
tional League,  The  Young  Men's 
Educational  League,  and  the  cir- 
cles in  Die  Arbeiter  Ring,  etc., 
managed  and  conducted  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  receive  a  liberal  sup- 
port and  exert  a  wide  and  beneficial 
influence.  Th^  curriculum  in  these 
schools  and  classes  is  both  elemen- 
tary and  advanced,  but  the  studies 
are  not  technical  or  purely  practical, 
the  students  seeking  rather  to  gain 
knowledge  simply  for  culture's  sake. 
The  teachers,  who  are  of  the  people, 
render  their  services  gratis." 

Concerning  the  forces  which  are 
distinctively  social.  Dr.  Blaustein 
refers  especially  to  the  cafes,  which 
on  the  East  Side  are  never  closed. 
"During  the  day  and  early  night 
they  are  restaurants  pure  and  sim- 
ple, but  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  until  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  their  character  is 
changed.  Then  the  workingman  is 
finishing  his  evening  stroll ;  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  locking  the  doors 
of  his  office  to  seek  his  daily  re- 


laxation ;  people  are  returning  home 
from  the  theater  or  from  visiting 
friends,  and  the  clerks  in  the  stores 
and  the  storekeepers  themselves 
have  finished  the  day's  business. 
All  enter  the  cafe,  where  they  are 
sure  to  meet  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  there,  over  steaming 
glasses  of  Russian  tea,  and  the  de- 
lightful fragrance  of  Russian  cigar- 
ettes, enter  into  spirited  discussions 
upon  every  topic  of  interest,  philo- 
sophic, religious,  scientific,  economic, 
dramatic,  literary,  aesthetic.  The 
cafe  is  then  more  than  a  restaurant, 
more  than  a  club;  it  is  a  forum.  It 
should  not  be  understood,  however, 
that  in  the  cafes  t"here  is  any  clash 
of  cults.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
Like  the  clubs  different  cafes  become 
the  headquarters,  as  it  were,  for 
men  of  like  tastes  and  sympathies, 
so  that  in  one  are  to  be  found  scien- 
tists ;  in  another,  artists ;  in  another, 
socialists;  in  another,  professional 
men ;  in  another,  actors  and  literary 
men;  in  another,  musicians,  etc. 
The  cafes,  in  respect  of  intellectual 
stimulus,  may  be  likened  to  the  clubs, 
but  in  kind  only,  not  in  degree. 
Their  convival  atmosphere  and  the 
lack  of  restraint  such  as  the  order 
and  decorum  of  a  club  require,  give 
more  breadth  to  the  thought,  more 
vividness  to  the  imagination,  more 
brilliancy  to  the  expression.  Thus, 
the  cafes  are  by  far  the  most  potent 
social  and  intellectual  influence  on 
the  East  Side." 

Dr.  Blaustein  concludes  with  the 
thought  that  the  East  Side  is  far 
from  helpless.  Most  of  the  work 
of  improvement  in  that  district  is 
being  done  by  the  people  themselves. 
"It  must  be  understood,"  he  says, 
"that  the  real  underlying  force  is 
found  in  the  individual  and  the 
family.     First  the   individual   tries 
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to  help  himself.  Then,  if  not  strong 
enough  to  struggle  alone,  he  is  given 
a  helping  hand  by  his  immediate 
family,  and,  if  further  assistance  is 
needed,  by  his  near  relatives.  In- 
deed, the  closeness  of  the  family 
ties,  and  the  willingness,  nay,  eager- 
ness, with  which  sacrifices  are  made 
by  the  family  for  its  ambitious  and 
gifted  members,  are  phenomena  of 
the  East  Side  that  startle  the 
stranger  and  baffle  description. 

"The  conditions  of  the  East  Side, 
as  has  been  seen,  are  heterogeneous, 
and  this  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
unite  all  its  forces  for  its  betterment, 
but  the  tendency  toward  unity  of 
purpose  and  centralization  of  effort 
is  growing  stronger  every  day,  and 
the  writer  feels  safe  in  saying  that 
the  East  Side  is  working  out  its  own 
salvation." 

SOME  ADVia  TO  CONSUMPTIVCS. 


The  following  friendly  advice  to 
persons  having  diseases  of  the  lungs 
was  drafted  by  three  of  the  leading 
lung  specialists  of  Boston,  and  trans- 
lations are  being  made  into  Italian 
and  Yiddish  for  distribution  among 
the  poor  residents  of  the  city  who 
speak  these  languages : 

Although  you  may  have  trouble  in 
your  lungs,  and  be  suffering  from 
the  disease  called  tuberculosis,  you 
may  get  well,  as  thousands  of  others 
have  done,  by  strict  adherence  to  the 
following  rules: 

Be  out  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as 
possible. 

If  you  cannot  have  work  out  of 
doors,  go  to  the  house  door  or  to  an 
open  window  and  take  twelve  full 
breaths.  Do  this  six  times  each 
day. 

Do  not  work  in  a  dusty  place. 

Get  in  the  sunshine  as  often  as 
you  can. 


Sleq)  in  a  clean,  well-aired  room, 
with  windows  open,  and  go  to  bed 
early. 

Avoid  crowded  rooms  where  the 
air  is  close  and  where  there  is  much 
smoking. 

Eat  plain,  simple  food  (eggs, 
meat,  bread,  oat-meal,  macaroni, 
rice,  vegetables,  milk,  cream,  and 
butter). 

If  possible,  have  some  hot  liquid 
food  before  you  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  bedtime. 

Spend  your  money  for  good  food 
rather  than  for  medicines. 

Do  not  drink  whiskey,  rum,  gin, 
brandy,  or  beer. 

Keep  clean. 

Take  a  sponge  bath  each  morning. 
Jlub  the  skin  well  with  a  coarse 
towel. 

Do  not  swallow  what  you  cough 
up. 

Protect  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors from  taking  this  disease  from 
you  by  burning  what  you  cough  up 
or  by  throwing  it  down  the  water- 
closet.  What  you  cough  up  con- 
tains the  germs  of  the  disease,  and 
if  it  dries  it  soon  becomes  dust  and 
flies  about  in  the  air,  and  your 
friends  breathing  this  dust  are  liable 
to  catch  your  disease. 

Never  spit  upon  the  floor  or  in  the 
street. 

Do  not  spit  into  your  handker- 
chief, but  use  a  spit-cup,  or  have 
small  pieces  of  cloth  or  soft  paper 
to  spit  into.  Do  not  put  them  into 
vour  pocket,  but  collect  them  in  a 
paper  bag  and  bum  bag  and  all  when 
you  get  a  chance. 

Try  not  to  cough. 

When  you  must  cough,  hold  a 
piece  of  cloth  in  front  of  your 
mouth  so  that  particles  shall  not  fly 
out  into  the  room. 

Do  not  sleep  with  another  person. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  CHARITIES  DIREaORY. 


'*I  cannot  understand  why,  when 
a  society  undertakes  to  publish  a 
charities  directory,  it  makes  such 
mistakes."  Thus  complained  Mrs. 
Smyth  whose  name  by  some  un- 
fortunate error  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  had  been  converted  into 
Smith.  How  many  of  the  large 
clientele  that  consider  the  Charities 
Directory  a  necessity  ever  take  into 
account  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  attendant  upon  the  publication 
of  such  a  volume,  or  how  many  of 
the  comparatively  few  who  find  it 
necessary  to  point  out  mistakes, 
some  of  them  we  confess  of  graver 
import  than  the  one  mentioned 
above,  are  willing,  to  make  allowance 
for  an  immensity  of  detail  which 
makes  an  absolutely  correct  edition, 
almost,  if  not  quite  impossible? 

The  title  Directory,  conveys  to 
one's  mind  the  idea  of  a-  storehouse 
of  information,  and  to  prepare  such 
a  book  of  reference  all  our  energies 
are  directed  to  secure  by  divers  ways 
and  means  oar  material. 

A  blank  of  four  pages  is  printed 
setting  forth  on  pages  A  and  B  the 
information  desired  for  publication; 
charge  for  insertion  (for  although 
each  society  and  church  is,  under 
our  rules  allowed  the  privilege  of  a 
free  insertion  to  a  certain  amount  of 
space,  a  charge  is  made  for  every- 
thing exceeding  that  amount) ; 
charge  for  advertisements,  date 
when  it  is  necessary  to  receive  copy, 
etc.  The  different  entries  are  cut 
from  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  Directory  and  pasted  on  page  C 
of  the  circular.  Here  is  given  the 
amount  of  space  covered  by  the 
insertion  and  its  cost.  The  class, 
division,  and  page  of  th6  entry  are 
marked  above  each  slip,  in  this  way 


facilitating  matters  when  the  work 
of  transfer  begins.  . 

In  many  instances  a  society,  hos- 
pital, or  church  has  numerous  activi- 
ties. For  example,  most  or  all  of 
the  hospitals  maintain  a  dispensary 
and  a  training  school,  and  in  some 
cases  a  country  branch.  A  certain 
society  maintains  lodging-hbuses, 
industrial  schools,  fresh-air  home, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  each  of  which  appears 
in  a  different  division.  The  prepara- 
tion of  these  blanks,  therefore,  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  care,  and  ne- 
cessity for  exercising  thought,  for,  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  this  part  of 
the  preparation,  as  in  fact  in  most 
of  it,  the  person  at  work  is  bound 
to  depend  upon  memory.  After  the 
blanks  are  ready — ^there  are  usually 
as  many  as  three  thousand — ^they 
are  addressed  and  mailed  with  re- 
turn envelope  to  each  society. 

And  now  the  unimtiated  will  per- 
haps imagine  that  some  respite  may 
be  had  until  replies  come  in,  as  they 
will  not  come  in  for  some  time.  Not 
so.  Returns  arrive  almost  im- 
mediately after  requests  are  sent  out 
and  keep  pouring  in  until  the  date 
fixed  as  being  the  last  upon  which 
such  returns  will  be  received,  and 
then  they  do  not  cease,  nor  for  many 
days,  and  even  as  late  as  January, 
perhaps  a  day  or  two  before  the 
Directory  is  ready  for  distribution, 
and  sometimes  after  that  time  some 
meek  apologetic  note,  or  more  often 
some  matter-of-fact,  unapologetic 
letter  will  be  received  stating  that 
enclosed  has  been  overlooked  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  publish'  the  informa- 
tion contained  therein. 

Each  blank  as  it  comes  in  must 
be  recorded  to  avoid  the  mistake  of 
sending  a  second  request,  as  in  so 
many    instances    is    nec^sary;    the 
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amount  of  space  and  orders  for  the 
.  book  must  be  entered  in  an  account 
book;  if  money  accompanies  the 
blank,  it  is  given  over  to  the  finance 
department  when  the  cashier  makes 
her  entries,  and  the  receipt  is  sent 
out. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  write 
explaining  to  a  society  how 
under  the  rules  such  and  such  a 
phrase  is  not  permissible,  or  to  tell 
another  that  the  money  which  they 
state  is  enclosed,  has  been  left  out, 
or  to  another  that  the  blank  sent  is 
for  next  year's  Directory,  and  has 
not  been  filled  out  and  returned 
long  ago,  as  they  inform  us — ^and  so 
on  indefinitely.  Ruffled  tempers  must 
be  smoothed,  carelessness  gently, 
but  not  ostensibly  rebuked,  misap- 
prehensions removed. 

But  all  this  applies  to  blanks 
promptly  returned.  There  are  many 
that  have  not  come  in  and  never  will, 
in  spite  of  repeated  requests,  appeals, 
and  even  supplications.  When  the 
time  limit  expires  a  card  is  sent  as  a 
reminder  to  such  delinquents.  This 
brings  for  a  few  days  an  influx  of 
blanks  mingled  with  regrets  at  de- 
lay and  protestations  that  no  such 
blanks  have  been  received,  or  that 
they  were  returned  long  ago.  In 
each  case  duplicates  are  sent  and 
frequently  the  blank  sent  originally 
is  returned. 

Innumerable  personal  letters  are 
written,  telephone  and  personal  calls 
are  made  with  the  never-ceasing 
hope  of  securing  information  all 
important  to  the  editor,  who  finds 
it  hard  to  understand  how  people 
can  be  so  lax  and  so  indifferent  over 
what  to  her  appears  to  be  all  essen- 
tial. 

Of  all  classes  of  persons  from 
whom  we  request  information,  the 
clergy  taken   as  a  whole,   are  the 


most  dilatory;  yet  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  most  willing  and  courteous 
and  even  anxious  to  help  us  in  bring- 
ing out  a  correct  list  of  the  churches 
belonging  to  their  particular  de- 
nomination, when  called  upon  per- 
sonally to  do  so,  and  but  for  their 
co-operation,  our  church  lists  would 
be  far  from  complete. 

So  much  for  the  material  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Di- 
rectory. Another  great  and  more 
difficult  labor  is  the  securing  of  new 
material.  How  can  we  avoid  arous- 
ing the  indignation  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Association  for  the  Amelio- 
ration of  Abuses  Upon  Farmers  by 
Green  Groods  Men — ^because  we  have 
left  this  most  important  society  out 
of  our  "charitable"  list.  Why,  if  said 
secretary  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  Charities  Directory,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  did,  since  he 
managed  to  rebuke  us,  did  he  not 
send  us  word  about  his  society  in 
time  for  notice? 

The  editor  must  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  her  own  observation 
in  the  first  place — ^a  newspaper  ac- 
count, a  sign  placed  over  the  office 
of  some  unfamiliar  society,  a  casual 
remarked  dropped  by  a  caller,  and  so 
on ;  after  that  she  must  rely  upon  the 
co-operation  of  the  agents,  visitors, 
and  other  workers  of  different  so- 
cieties; upon  the  clergy  in  whose 
churches  new  enterprises  are  con- 
stantly springing  up  and  who  have 
knowledgre  of  the  establishment  of 
new  churches;  upon  settlement 
workers,  whose  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  philanthropic  re- 
sources of  their  neighborhood  is 
necessarily  great.  Certainly  with 
such  co-operation  and  such  assist- 
ance as  these  workers  could  give  the 
information  contained  in  our  Di- 
rectory  might  b^,|xhau^^Qm 
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alas!  omniscience  is  not  the  editor's 
possession,  and  many  who  know 
never  think,  quite  naturally,  of  help- 
ing her  out. 

With  such  newspaper  clippings 
and  memoranda  as  she  has  for 
reference,  the  editor  writes  person- 
ally to  each  new  enterprise,  explain- 
ing what  information  is  desired,  the 
rules  in  regard  to  insertion,  etc.  In 
some  cases  responses  are  prompt, 
but  in  others  the  request  is  either 
ignored  or  mislaid,  and  a  few 
months  later  an  officer  of  such  a 
society  will  indignantly  demand  a 
reason  for  the  omission ! 

While  such  editorial  amenities 
have  occupied  her  time  and  thought 
almost  to  the  full,  the  editor  has  pre- 
pared the  sheets,  to  which  are  trans- 
ferred the  corrections  to  be  placed  in 
the  printer's  hands. 

To  those  who  question  the  neces- 
sity of  publishing  a  new  directory 
each  year,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  not  more  than  ten  of  every  hun- 
dred insertions  are  passed  as  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  only  minor  changes  need  be 
made,  new  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed, a  change  in  address  made, 
the  number  of  inmates  in  an  institu- 
tion and  the  number  of  patients 
cared  for  in  a  hospital  during  the 
year  have  increased  or  decreased,  as 
the  case  may  be.  But  in  others, 
where  the  work  of  a  society  has 
grown,  it  is  found  to  be  necessary 
to  lengthen  the  insertion  to  include 
its  greater  activities. 

When  all  the  transfering  is  fin- 
ished, when  the  various  memoranda 
stowed  carefully  away  for  months 
are  brought  out,  confirmed,  and  en- 
tered; when  some  tardy  but  impor- 
tant society  has  been  aroused  and 
rushes  its  lengthy  insertion  in  at  the 
last  minute,  and  when  a  clergyman 


of  each  denomination  his  gone  over 
his  particular  list,  the  editor  heaves 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  proudly  and 
gently — ^but,  let  her  confess,  with 
some  misgiving,  lest  something  has 
been  missed — ties  up  her  clear,  fair 
copy  and  relinquishes  it  with  trepi- 
dation into  the  desecrating  hands  of 
the  printer. 

Even  now  the  greedy  thirst  for 
information  is  not  satisfied,  and  in 
the  ten  days  before  proof  over- 
whelms her  the  editor  again  devotes 
herself  to  cajolfng,  persuading,  and 
admonishing  the  delinquents  to  save 
themselves  while  there  is  yet  time. 
Now  come  the  proofs — ^what  hours 
of  patient  reading  and  comparing; 
what  close  watch  is  necessary  to 
avoid  even  g^eat  mistakes;  the  cor- 
rections which  have  been  sent  in 
after  the  original  blanks  or  too  late 
to  be  entered  upon  the  copy,  these 
are  all  a  part  of  this  stage ;  and  later 
the  index — each  year  to  be  revised, 
and  in  itself  no  small  task.  Through- 
out it  all  the  constant  tax  upon  the 
memory,  the  incessant  working  of 
the  brain,  makes  the  editing  of  a 
directory  anything  but  mechanical, 
let  who  will  say  that  such  work  is 
a  sinecure. 

And  now  our  book  is  out,   our 

work  is  finished,  we  rest  in  peace — 

for  long?    Until  Mrs.  Sm)rth  comes 

in,  and  then  our  story  begins  again. 

One  Who  Knows. 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Household  Eco- 
nomic Association  was  held  in  the 
Art  Building,  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn,  on  Friday,  May  9.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Lillian 
Betts  on  "The  Value  of  Domestic 
Science  in  Tenement  Homes,'*  and 
Miss  A.  B.  Waldron  on  "Facts  Re- 
lating to  Tenement  Kitchen  ClasseSj," 
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YEAR'S  WORK  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  SOOETY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities  was  held 
May  12,  at  the  Bureau  Offices,  69 
Schermerhom  Street.  The  report 
of  the  Rev.  William  I.  Nichols  shows 
that  the  different  applicants  at  the 
Central  and  at  the  three  branch 
offices  during  the  year  had  been 
4,815,  about  300  less  than  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  applications  at  the  three  offices 
has  been  11,423,  about  1,000  more 
than  for  the  year  preceding.  Of 
these,  2,372  applications  were  from 
persons  who  had  not  previously  ap- 
plied, and  9,051  were  from  former 
applicants.  The  number  of  new  ap- 
plicants was  about  400  less  than  the 
preceding  year;  the  number  of  old 
applicants  was  about  1,500  greater. 
The  fact  that  the  year  has  been 
favorable  for  those  able  and  willing 
to  work  may  account  for  the  smaller 
number  of  new  applicants ;  whereas, 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
apply  for  help  are  not  affected  by  the 
opportunities  for  employment.  The 
number  of  inquiries  concerning  ap- 
plicants for  assistance  or  those  re- 
ported in  distress  has  been  2,339, 
about  150  more  than  last  year,  which 
shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
use  made  of  the  bureau  by  those 
desirous  to  render  help  intelligently. 
Visits  of  investigation  to  the  number 
of  7jSI5»  have  been  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  an  increase  of 
more  than  1,300  over  last  year. 

In  the  various  industrial  depart- 
ments of  the  Bureau — woodyards, 
laundries,  workrooms,  and  in  the 
day  nurseries  and  women's  lodging- 
house,  2,443  different  persons  have 
been  given  work  and  care  on  39,293 
days,  and  $15,636.71  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  return  for  work,  besides 
26,111     meals     furnished    on     the 


premises.  The  industrial  depart- 
ments not  only  furnish  material 
help,  but  have  an  educational  value 
in  training  unskilled  men  and  women 
to  do  work  by  which  they  may  be- 
come self-supporting.  The  day 
nurseries,  by  caring  for  the  young 
children  of  working  women,  enable 
many  to  be  self-supporting  who 
would  otherwise  be  dependent  on  re- 
lief. The  daily  average  attendance 
in  all  the  industrial  departments  has 
been  151.  About  4,500  persons 
have  been  sent  for  days'  work  where 
they  have  earned  probably  at  least 
a  dollar  a  dky  on  the  average.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  persons 
who  have  been  recommended  for 
positions  are  known  to  have  secured 
steady  employment. 


The  model  tenements  at  326-330 
East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee,  will  be  opened 
for  inspection  Wednesday,  May  28, 
from  four  to  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.    The  public  is  invited. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Adveriittments  under  tkis  kernd,  tw0  lints  #*-  M#r# 
withsut  ditplmf^  to  ctnU  m  lint. 

POSITION  desired  in  children's   institution  bj  a 
jounir  woman  with  five  years*   experience  as 
caretaker  and  assisunt  matron.     R.    S.«    care 
Charitibs. 

A  YOUNG  man  who  has  had  experience  in  chil- 
dren's institutions,  and  is  at  present  filling  posi- 
tion of  bandmaster  and  senior  officer,  desires  to 
make  a  change  about  July  i.  Would  desire  assistant 
superiniendency  or  similar  position.  Address,  A.  M. 
C,  care  CwARiTiks. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $5  a  month  for  a  widow  with  three 
boys  under  ten  years  of  age.  She  is  badly  de- 
formed. IS  not  suong.  but  does  not  with  to  give  up  her 
children.  She  cannot  keep  them,  however,  without 
assistance.    Relatives  are  iinable  to  help  her. 

Any  money  for  the  above  case  sent  to  the  Chanty 
Organization  Society.  105  East  aad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  thanks  receipt  of 
the   following   contributions   in   response  to  recent 

^^^,  H.,"  M.  M.  Bell.  »*  B  .»*  "O.  H.,"  Charles  A. 
Coe  and  *'  Montdair ,"  $10  each :  Francis  Probst  an^ 
»» H.  S,"  Is  each ;  •»  H  ,"  $3 ;  Mildred  Holmes,  $».  -V 
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PUBUCATION    oppice: 
105  East  22d  Street 

NEW  YORK.  MAY  24,  1902. 


The  New  Orleans  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  and  the  New  Orleans 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  are  co-operating 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  legislation 
respecting  wife  desertion.  The  laws 
of  Louisiana  now  require  the  intend- 
ing bridegroom  when  he  secures  the 
license  to  marry  to  give  a  bond 
signed  by  two  sureties  that  he  will 
not  suffer  his  wife  to  becpme  a 
charge  on  the  community.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  no  attention  is 
paid  to  these  bonds,  and  when  the 
unfortunate  wives  become  dependent 
upon  the  public,  the  husbands  go 
scott-free,  as  do  also  the  sureties.  It 
is  suggested  that  an  effective  way  of 
combatting  the  evil  would  be  to 
rigidly  enforce  these  bonds. 

One  result  of  the  recent  confer- 
ence held  in  Ottawa  by  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis    is    the   announcement 


that  two  new  sanatoria  will  shortly 
be  built  near  Ottawa  and  Montreal. 
The.  former  will  be  erected  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Edwards,  M.  P.,  and  the 
other  will  be  the  gift  of  the  eminent 
Montreal  philanthropist.  Sir  Will- 
iam MacDonald. 

The  fight  against  tuberculosis  is 
being  carried  on  vigorously  in  Paris. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  has  obtained  permis- 
sion to  have  printed  on  the  back  of 
all  paper  used  for  prescriptions  in 
the  Paris  hospitals  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  It  is  hoped 
always  to  keep  before  the  poor  of 
the  city,  especially  those  suffering 
from  illness,  the  dangers  of  the 
dread  disease. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  New 
York  City  has  amended  its  regula- 
tions so  that  spitting  upon  the  side- 
walks, or  upon  the  floors  of  public 
buildings,  the  public  halls  of  tene- 
ment-houses, hotels,  and  lodging- 
houses,  theaters,  halls,  or  other 
places  or  buildings  in  which  there 
are  public  assemblages,  and  upon  the 
station  platforms  or  stairs  of  ele- 
vated or  steam  railroads,  ferry- 
houses,  or  ferryboats,  is  now  unlaw- 
ful. This  action  was  taken  as  a 
result  of  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Hermann  H.  Big:g^,  the  medical 
officer.  After  referring  to  the  law 
as  adopted  in  January,  1896,  Dr. 
Biggs  says: 

"I  believe  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  provisions  of  this 
section  (194)  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  sidewalks,  halls  of  tene- 
ment-houses, stations,  and  platforms 
of   steam   railroads,   and   all   other 
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buildings  in  which  there  are  public 
assemblages. 

"A  grave  feature  of  this  pollution 
of  public  places  of  assembly  and  pub- 
lic conveyances  is  the  inevitable 
transportation  of  this  always  objec- 
tionable and  frequently  dangerous 
material  on  the  footwear  and  on  the 
clothing,  and  particularly  the  skirts 
of  women,  into  private  houses, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  the  most 
perfect  system  of  ventilation  and 
cleansing,  it  is  a  constant  menace  to 
the  welfare  of  the  occupants,  whose 
attempts  to  maintain  salubrious  con- 
ditions in  their  homes  are  rendered, 
in  an  important  particular,  futile, 
through  the  vicious  practices  of 
others  in  public  places." 

m 

It  is  announced  that  the  New 
York  Orphan  Asylum  will  remove 
from  its  present  home  at  Seventy- 
third  Street  and  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City,  into  its  new  build- 
ings at  Hastings-on-Hudson  about 
June  I.  The  administration  build- 
ing on  the  new  site  is  two  stories 
in  height  and  its  dimensions  are  i86 
by  95  feet.  It  is  constructed  of 
brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  In  it 
are  the  school,  industrial  training, 
cooking  and  sewing  class  rooms.  It 
also  contains  an  assembly  and  trus- 
tees' rooms  and  the  superintendent's 
office. 

Eight  cottages  for  the  children 
have  been  built.  They  are  two 
stories  high,  with  ten  rooms  in  each, 
and  each  will  contain  about  twenty- 
five  inmates,  in  charge  of  a  matron 
or  "mother." 

* 
'The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Oregon  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  to  draw  up  a  re- 
port on  the  advisability  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  State  Board  of  Charities 


and  Correction,  which  was  consti- 
tuted by  law  in  1 89 1  and  abolished 
by  the  Legislature  in  1893,  has 
recommended  that  the  next  Legisla- 
ture be  asked  to  restore  the  Board. 
*Ten  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  T.  N. 
Strong,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, "the  State  Board  did  some 
very  good  work.  But  its  disclosures 
drew  upon  it  enmity  that  wiped  out 
its  existence.  The  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $6,000  for  expenses  of 
the  Board,  but  only  $3,000  of  that 
sum  was  spent.  I  do,  indeed,  be- 
lieve in  the  need  of  a  State  Board  to 
oversee  public  institutions  of  char- 
ity .and  correction.  It  would  be  a 
body  out  of  politics,  and  would 
make  its  investigations  without 
political  preference.  As  things  are 
now,  it  is  possible  for  the  state  in- 
stitutions to  be  run  for  political 
benefits." 


The  University  Settlement  So- 
ciety of  New  York  City  has  pub- 
lished in  its  Fifteenth  Annual  Re- 
port, covering  the  year  1901,  after 
the  usual  custom,  a  series  of  papers 
on  special  investigations  undertaken 
by  the  various  residents  of  the  Set- 
tlement. These  articles  are  this 
year  specially  interesting  and  valu- 
able. Dr.  David  Blaustein  writes 
of  "The  Inherent  Cultural  Forces 
of  the  Lower  East  Side;"  The 
Yiddish  Stage"  js  characterized  by 
Mr.  Jacob  M.  Gordin.  Mr.  Verne 
M.  Bovie  writes  of  "The  Dance 
Halls  of  the  Lower  East  Side;"  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  King  of  "Police  Court 
Probation  Work,"  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chase  on  "Child  Ethics  in  the 
Street  and  Settlement."  "The  Re-. 
lation  of  the  Settlement  to  the  Trade 
Unions  of  the  City"  is  set  forth  in  a 
paper  written  by  Mr.  Wallace  E. 
Miller;   "Tendencies   in   East   Si^ 
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Boys'  Clubs"  is  the  title  of  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Charles  H.  .Warner.  Prof. 
William  R.  Patterson  contributes  a 
discussion  of  the  work  of  the  branch 
of  the  Provident  Loan  Society 
which  has  a  place  in  the  University 
Settlement  Building.  The  Year 
Book  contains  as  well  reports  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau,  the  Kinder- 
garten, the  library,  music  school, 
and  of  the  West  Side  Branch  at  38 
King  Street.  A  thoroughgoing 
r^sum^  of  the  work  of  the  Settlement 
is  given  in  the  report  of  the  assist- 
ant head-worker  Mr.  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor  at  the  an- 
nual May  Festival  of  the  Chicago 
Commons,  a  social  settlement  at 
Morgan  Street  and  Grand  Avenue, 
on  May  9  announced  that  the  mem- 
bership had  grown  so  rapidly  that 
a  five-story  addition,  covering  a 
space  20  by  160  feet  will  be  built 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  present 
structure. 

The  cost  of  the  present  build- 
ings but  recently  occupied,  is  paid 
with  the  exception  of  $12,000,  and 
this  sum  Professor  Taylor  expects 
to  raise  this  summer.  Then  he  will 
go  ahead  with  the  $10,000  addition, 
into  which  will  be  moved  the  men's 
club,  the  manual  training  school  and 
the  nursery.  The  space  vacated  will 
be  given  over  to  the  children's  clubs. 

* 
The  first  report  of  the  Alta  House 
Social  Settlement,  Mayfield  Road, 
Cleveland,  has  just  been  published. 
The  report  covers  the  period  from 
February  20,  1900,  when  the  Settle- 
ment was  dedicated,  to  May  i,  1902. 
The  house  was  built  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  named  in  honor  of 
his  daughter.  The  usual  clubs  and 
classes  are  maintained,  and  in  addi- 


tion a  dispensary,  public  baths,  pub- 
lic laundry,  a  domestic  science  de- 
partment which  gives  instruction 
in  cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
embroidery,  knitting,  lace  work, 
and  laundry  work;  a  kindergarten, 
a  library,  a  school  of  music,  a  gym- 
nasium and  playground,  a  settlement 
lawyer,  a  visiting  nurse,  a  penny 
provident  bank,  and  an  industrial 
school  for  crippled  children.  In  this 
school  eighteen  children  are  enrolled 
who  are  carried  to  and  from  the 
school  in  an  omnibus  which  was 
made  to  order  with  special  regard 
to  the  comfort,  of  the  little  invalids. 
The  children  take  great  interest  in 
their  work,  and  altogether  this 
branch  of  the  Settlement's  activity 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
helpful. 

The  City  Council  of  Cleveland  is 
attempting  to  provide  numerous 
playgrounds  for  children  on  vacant 
lots  throughout  the  city.  Council- 
man Howe,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, has  given  out  the  following 
statement : 

*The  special  committee  on  public 
baths  and  playgrounds  has  proposed 
a  plan  for  the  extension  of  children's 
playgrounds  into  the  more  populous 
portions  of  the  city.  At  the  present 
time  such  grounds  are  maintained  in 
Clinton  Park,  Lincoln  Park,  Fair- 
mount  Park,  and  Washington  Park, 
as  well  as  at  Hiram  House  and 
Alta.  House.  The  project  is  to 
secure  the  use  of  vacant  pri- 
vate lots  of  sufficient  size  to 
permit  the  erection  of  swings, 
basket  ball  courts,  and  other  appli- 
ances for  the  use  of  children,  the 
same  to  be  equipped  and  maintained 
by  the  city  during  the  summer 
months,  and  possibly  to  be  con- 
tinued during  the  winter  for  skating 
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purposes.  Such  grounds  are  par- 
ticularly desired  in  the  manufactur- 
ing portions  of  the  city. 


* 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  W. 
Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  bequests  are 
made  to  charitable  institutions  as  fol- 
lows: Brooklyn  Industrial  Associa- 
tion and  Home  for  Destitute  Chil- 
dren, $20,000.  Brooklyn  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  $5,000.  The  Union  for 
Christian  Work,  of  Brooklyn, 
$5,000. 

Five  thousand  dollars  each  to  the 
following:  Second  Unitarian  Con- 
gregational Society,  of  Brooklyn; 
the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
of  Boston ;  the  Children's  Aid  .So- 
ciety, of  Brooklyn ;  the  Brooklyn  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children;  the  American  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

To  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital $20,000  is  bequeathed.  To  the 
Meadville  Unitarian  Theological 
Seminary,  Pennsylvania,  $5,000. 


Tentative  plans  for  the  vacation 
schools  for  the  coming  summer  pro- 
vide for  eighty-eight  schools  and 
playgrounds  for  the  Greater  City 
of  New  York,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  as  last 
year.  For  the  first  time,  however, 
they  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
city  educational  authorities. 
.  There  will  be  also  open-air  work 
in  Claremont,Crotona,and  Hamilton 
Fish  Parks,  and  in  a  vacant  lot  at 
Ninety-ninth  Street  and  Columbus 
Avenue. 

Although  the  course  of  study 
for  the  vacation  schools  is  not  yet 
approved,  it  is  practically  decided 
that  special  attention  is  to  be  paid 
this  year,  to  "nature  study"  and  in- 


dustrial work.  The  results  in  both 
these  lines  last  year  were  so  en- 
couraging that  they  are  to  be  ex- 
tended in  amount.  There  will  be 
an  effort  to  bring  the  nature  classes 
when  it  is  possible  into  contact  with 
real  outdoor  surroundings  in  the 
parks. 


*  • 


The  work  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  for  the  month  of  April  is 
thus  summarized:  Number  of 
families  and  individuals  applying 
at  the  relief  bureau  for  assistance, 
2,034,  of  whom  349  applied  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  employment 
bureau  320  persons  were  given  em- 
ployment, there  being  523  appli- 
cants for  work.  After  investi- 
gation, relief  was  refused  to  405 
cases.  Thirty-nine  persons  were 
granted  transportation  to  different 
parts  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
Garments  to  the  number  of  3,189, 
949  pairs  of  shocs,and  115  articles 
of  furniture  and  bedding  were  dis- 
tributed; 232  garments  were  made 
in  the  workroom  and  296  garments 
were  repaired. 

Nineteen  nights'  lodging  and  27 
meals  were  furnished  to  homeless 
men  and  women.  The  disbursements 
in  the  various  departments  for  re- 
lief were  $15,486.79. 


COMMUNAL  DWCUINeS  FOR    WOOWS   WITH 
CNHDREN. 


To  THE  Editor  op  CHARrriES : 

The  writer  confesses  to  a  feeling 
of  surprise  that  so  sound  a  thinker 
on  social  problems  .as  Mrs.  Lowell 
should  advocate  the  establishment  of 
a  *'Mills  Hotel"  for  widows  with 
small  children.  Is  it  not  the  trend 
of  modern  social  effort  to  supple- 
ment the  earning  capacity  of  a  de- 
pendent family  in  such  a  manner  aiC 
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to  permit  it  to  continue  to  live  in 
a  way  as  nearly  normal  as  possible? 
Is  it  not  demoralizing  to  group  to- 
gether in  any  one  place  families  rep- 
resenting one  type  of  dependency? 
Such  a  scheme  as  a  "Mills  Hotel" 
for  widows  with  small  children  con- 
templates what  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  a  complete  reversal  of  that 
which  constitutes  a  normal  life. 
What,  in  effect,  would  be  a  "Mills 
Hotel"  for  small  children?  Would 
it  not  be  an  institution  for  the  care 
of  children,  with  the  mothers  in 
residence  as  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  financial  support  of  the  institu- 
tion? 

Widows  with  small  children  are 
a  social  problem  of  great  magnitude 
in  this  city.  The  method  of  meet- 
ing the  situation  has  been  to  relieve 
the  widow  of  the  care  of  such  and 
so  many  of  her  children,  by  placing 
them  in  an  institution,  as  would  en- 
able her  to  provide  for  the  rest.  In 
this  way  the  family,  as  a  social  unit, 
was  maintained  to  some  extent,  and 
the  responsibility  for  its  care  and 
maintenance  fell  upon  its  natural 
head,  the  widow.  But  it  was 
claimed  that  the  children  thus  com- 
mitted to  institutions  became  artifi- 
cial, that  they  lost  the  capacity  fcM: 
affection,  that  they  became  mechani- 
cal, that  they  lost  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  character  that  were  only 
developed  by  family  life  and  re- 
sponsibility. Some  four  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  a  movement 
was  inaugurated  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  such  commitments  by 
supplementing  the  earning  capacity 
of  widows  by  private  aid,  thus  keep- 
ing all  the  family  together  and  per- 
mitting all  the  children  to  enjoy  the 
family  relation.  Such  a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  seems  logi- 


cal. The  doubtful  elements  in  it  are : 
(i)  The  ability  of  the  widow  to 
exercise  the  double  function  of 
breadwinner  and  mother  success- 
fully. (2)  The  inclination  of  the 
public  to  contribute  continuously  a 
sufficient  sum  to  supplement  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  group  of  de- 
pendent widows  with  families.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Depend- 
ent Children,  in  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  answers  both  questions 
affirmatively  so  far  as  a  limited 
number  of  the  groups  is  concerned. 
If  the  method  of  private  aid  supple- 
menting earning  capacity  —  thus 
maintaining  the  family  as  a  social 
unit,  can  be  applied  successfully  to  the 
whole  group,  the  question  of  the  in- 
stitutional care  of  children  is  solved, 
so  far  as  widows  are  concerned. 
Why,  then,  complicate  it  at  this 
stage  by  suggesting  another  form 
of  institution,  the  effect  of  which 
would  certainly  be  to  reduce  the 
mother  to  a  contributing  financial 
factor  instead  of  an  executive  family 
head  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  responsibility  for  "mother- 
ing" and  moral  teaching  to  the  paid 
employees  of  the  "hotel"  on  the 
other?  X.  y.  z. 


To  THE  Edftor  of  Chawties  : 

The  disapproval  of  my  plan 
for  helping  widows  in  the  care  of 
their  children,  expressed  by  your 
correspondent  X.  Y.  Z.  is  doubtless 
due  to  my  mistake  iii  speaking  of 
the  proposed  buildings  as  "Mills 
Hotels"  instead  of  "Model  Tene- 
ments," for  I  did  not  contemplate 
that  the  meals  should  be  taken  in 
common  or  that  anything,  approach- 
ing an  institution  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

On  the  contrary,  my  idea  isjthat 
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each  widow  should  hire  from  one  to 
three  rooms  for  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren, which  should  be  as  truly  their 
own  home  as  the  rooms  in  any  ordi- 
nary tenement-house,  but  that  she 
should  have  the  following  advan- 
tages :  (  r)  That,  when  she  goes  out 
to  work,  she  should  be  able  to  place 
her  children  in  a  day  nursery  or 
kindergarten  in  the  house,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  carry  them  to  one 
four  or  five  blocks  away.  (2)  That 
before  going  and  on  returning  from 
work  and  on  Sundays  she  should 
be  able  to  buy  the  family  meals  from 
the  common  kitchen,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  cook  them.  (3)  That  she 
should  also  be  able  to  have  her  wash- 
ing done  at  the  common  laundry,  in- 
stead of  taxing  her  own  small 
strength  to  do  it. 

*  A  widow  in  such  a  model  tenement 
would  be  thus  with  her  children 
when  she  is  not  obliged  to  be  absent 
earnmg  their  support,  and  she  would 
have  the  necessary  assistance  in  her 
home  duties,  which  no  working 
woman  can  adequately  perform, 
without  entirely  overtaxing  her 
strength.  The  strain  put  upon 
widows  who  support  their  children  is 
more  than  human  beings  shorld  I»c 
required  to  bear. 

Josephine  Shaw  Lowell. 


ANNUAL  MEETINe  OF  TNE  CHICA60  BUREAU  OF 
CHARITIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Charities  was  held  May 
13.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  of 
Boston  gave  the  principal  address. 
"Those  who  know  that  Dr.  Hale  is 
eighty  years  old,"  says  Co-Opera- 
tion, ''were  gratified  to  observe  that 
his  rugged  strength  of  speech  and 
vigor  of  expression  continue  un- 
abated." 

A  few  of  the  statistics  presented 
at  the  meeting  may  be  summarized 


as  follows:  Number  of  families 
treated,  11,046;  number  of  visits 
made  by  the  Bureau  agents  in  behalf 
of  these  families,  17,493;  nimiber  of 
reports  concerning  families  sent  to 
interested  persons,  6,065 ;  permanent 
employment  was  secured  for  794,  and 
temporary  work  for  1,165;  outdoor 
relief  was  procured  from  co-operat- 
ing agencies  for  3,576  families.  This 
help  came  from  churches  for  276 
families ;  from  other  societies  for  604 
families;  from  doctors  for  459  fami- 
lies; from  nurses  for  321  families, 
from  county  agents  for  223 ;  private 
citizens,  1,511;  miscellaneous,  182. 
Relief  in  public  and  private  institu- 
tions was  procured  for  646  persons. 
Of  these  persons,  55  were  sent  into 
private  institutions  for  permanent 
care;  262  were  sent  into  private  in- 
stitutions for  temporary  care;  139 
were  placed  in  county  and  state  pub- 
lic institutions;  172  were  placed  in 
hospitals,  and  18  in  miscellaneous 
institutions.  Legal  assistance  was 
proicured  for  255  persons,  while  the 
affairs  of  34  adults  and  36  children 
were  taken  into  the  courts. 

Many  charitable  persons  request 
the  Bureau  to  act  as  their  agent  in 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  help 
of  the  needy.  This  service  is  under- 
taken when  desired,  and  the  money 
thus  entrusted  goes  wholly  for  relief 
purposes.  No  part  of  it  is  employed 
in  the  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses. During  the  eleven  months 
ending  May  i,  the  amount  placed  in 
the  Bureau's  hands  in  this  manner 
for  disbursement  was  $8,615.66. 


The  Parks  and  Playgrounds  As- 
sociation of  Montreal  will  open  a 
vacation  school  during  the  coming 
summer  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks. 
A  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  per  child 
will  be  charged,     digitized  by  GoOgk 
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FOR  PRISON  REFORM  IN  IOWA. 


A  bill  introduced  in  the  Iowa 
Legislature  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  reformatory 
for  men  at  the  Anamosa  peni- 
tentiary has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  There  are  two  peni- 
tentiaries in  Iowa,  one  at  Ana- 
mosa and  one  at  Fort  Madison. 
The  prison  population  has  decreased 
within  the  last  three  years  about 
thirty  per  cent.  The  bill  provides 
that  as  soon  as  the  act  goes  into 
effect  the  State  Board  of  Control 
shall  convert  the  penitentiary  into  a 
reformatory,  transferring  to  Fort 
Madison  all  criminals  over  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  Those  under 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  who  arc 
serving  their  first  term  in  the  pene- 
tcntiary  for  any  crime  less  than 
murder,  are  to  be  retained  in  the  re- 
formatory. The  superintendent  is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  He  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide teachers  for  the  instruction  of 
the  inmates  of  the  reformatory  in 
the  "common  school  and  higher 
branches,  sciences,  and  arts — so  far 
as  practicable — and  morality  and 
good  citizenship,  and  in  such 
mechanical  pursuits  as  shall  best 
physically  and  otherwise  develop 
and  fit  such  inmates  to  become  good 
citizens  and  obtain  for  themselves  a 
livelihood  upon  their  discharge  from 
such  reformatory." 

Later  information  announces  the 
amendment  and  final  defeat  of  the 
bill.  Hopes  are  entertained  of  its 
passing  the  next  General  Assembly. 


ECONOMIC  REASONS  FOR  MAINTAINING  PUBLIC 
SANATORIA  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 


Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress demonstrated  that  communi- 
ties would  gain  financially  by  the  es- 


tablishment of  sanatoria  in  which  to 
place  their  consumptive  poor.  He 
said: 

"I  will  take  as  an  example  New 
York  State  where  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  50,000  tuberculous 
invalids.  Of  these  probably  one-fifth 
belong  to  that  class  of  patients  which 
sooner  or  later  become  a  burden  to 
the  community.  These  10,000  con- 
sumptives, absolutely  poor,  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  public  general 
hospitals.  While  they  may  not  stay 
in  one  hospital  for  twelve  months 
continually,  they  will  certainly  oc- 
cupy a  bed  in  one  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions for  that  length  of  time  be- 
fore they  die.  According  to  the  last 
annual  announcement  of  the  public 
charity  hospitals  of  New  York,  the 
average  cost  per  patient  per  day  in 
the  general  hospitals  was  $1.16. 
Thus  the  cost  to  the  commonwealth 
will  be  $4,234,000  per  year  for  car- 
ing for  the  10,000  consumptives. 

What  would  be  the  expense  if  they 
were  taken  care  of  m  a  sanatorium? 
Experience  in  this  country  and 
abroad  has  demonstrated  that  the 
maintenance  of  incipient  cases  in 
well-conducted  sanatoria  can  well  be 
carried  out  for  one  dollar  per  day. 
If  these  10,000  were  to  be  sent  to  a 
sanatorium  in  time,  at  least  6,000  of 
them  would  be  lastingly  cured  after 
a  maximum  sojourn  of  250  days,  at 
an  average  expense  of  $250  per 
capita.  Thus,  for  $1,500,000,  6,000 
individuals  would  be  made  again 
breadwinners  and  useful  citizens. 
If  the  remaining  4,000  invalids  were 
kept  in  the  sanatorium  one  year  be- 
fore they  died,  it  would  cost  $1,460,- 
000.  Thus,  taking  away  from  the 
tenement  districts  10,000  consump- 
tives, curing  more  than  half  of  them 
and  caring  for  the  other  half,  and 
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destroying  10,000  foci  of  infection 
will  cost  $2,960,000.  If  we  do  not 
take  care  of  them  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  disease,  they  will 
probably  all  die,  since  this  10,000 
represents  the  absolutely  poor  who 
now  live  under  the  most  unhygienic 
conditions;  but  before  dying  they 
will  have  cost  the  community  $4,- 
234,000.   ^.^^__^^^_ 

THE  UBRARY  OF  TNE  CHARITY  0R6ANIZATI0N 
SOaETY  or  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Some  changes  resulting  from  im- 
provements in  the  equipment  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  library  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City.  The  addition  of 
two  new  book-cases  has  not  only  re- 
lieved the  over-crow^ding  of  shelves 
and  made  the  contents  of  the  library 
more  accessible,  but  has  permitted 
the  shelving  since  January  i,  of 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
new  bound  volumes  and  a  large 
number  of  pamphlets. 

New  racks  for  papers  and 
magazines  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  displaying  these  conveniently,  and 
of  setting  free  for  other  use  the  shelf 
and  table  room  they  formerly  oc- 
cupied. 

Of  the  volumes  received  by  the 
library  since  January  i,  fifty-three 
have  been  purchased.  The  collec- 
tion of  over  three  hundred  books  and 
numerous  pamphlets  which  formed 
part  of  the  exhibit  sent  by  The 
Charities  Review  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1900,  and  to  the  Buffalo 
Exposition  in  1901,  has  been  ac- 
quired by  gift.  Nearly  all  of  these 
books  and  pamphlets  have  been 
shelved,  and  all  that  are  likely  to 
prove  permanently  useful  to  the 
patrons  of  the  library  will  be  acces- 


sioned. This  collection  consists 
mainly  of  reports  of  state  and  city 
boards  and  commissioners  of  char; 
ities  and  correction,  and  of  reports 
and  other  publications  of  private 
charitable  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  all, 
there  are  now  on  the  shelves  about 
2,600  bound  volumes. 

Another  section  of  The  Char- 
ities Review  exhibit  consisted  of 
cardboard  mounts,  twenty-two  by 
twenty-eight  inches  in  size  bearing 
photographs  and  text  relating  to 
hospitals,  insane  asylums,  almshouses 
and  otHer  homes  for  adults,  tenement- 
houses,  charity  organizations  and 
similar  societies,  and  institutions 
and  societies  for  the  protection  of 
children  neglected,  dependent,  delin- 
quent, and  defective.  This  collection 
•has  been  loaned  to  the  library,  and 
ten  of  the  cases  constructed  to  dis- 
play it  have  been  bought  and  set  up. 
In  these  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cards,  representative  of  the  entire 
collection,  have  been  arranged. 

The  library's  collection  of  material 
relating  to  the  care  of  consumptives 
and  the  protection  of  society  against 
tuberculosis  is  daily  augmented  by 
pamphlets,  societv,  and  government 
reports,  medical  journals,  and  news- 
paper clippings. 

A  valuable  little  book,  g^ven  to 
the  library  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kel- 
logg, is  **True  Charity  a  Check  to 
Pauperism,"  a  discourse  delivered 
before  the  Howard  Benevolent  So- 
ciety at  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston,  by  the  Rev.  William  Hague, 
in  1 84 1.  Its  peculiar  interest  lies  in 
its  anticipation  in  principle  of  the 
modern  practice  of  charity.  Added 
value  is  given  it  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly  the  property  of 
Dorothea  L.  Dix,  and  bears  her 
autograph  on  the  fly-leaf. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  BENCYOUENT  SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of 
San  Francisco  has  entered  into  a 
close  working  relation  with  the  As- 
sociated Charities  and  through  their 
combined  efforts  a  "Charities  En- 
dorsement Committee*'  has  been 
created.  Briefly,  the  program  of  the 
Committee,  as  set  forth  by  its  secre- 
tary, Miss  Katherine  Felton,  who  is 
also  the  general  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  provides  for  a 
committee,  made  up  of  three  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation, two  from  the  Associated 
Charities^,  and  two  persons  repre- 
sentative of  the  charities  at  large,  the 
last  two  chosen  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  other  five  members  of  the 
committee.  The  people  of  the  city 
will  be  asked  to  give  only  to  those 
charities  which  have  been  endorsed 
by  this  central  committee.  The  mem- 
bers will  ^erve  without  pay,  but  the 
actual  work"  of  investigfation  Will  de- 
volve upon  the  trained  workers  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  made  a  canvass 
of  the  various  charities  and  has 
found  an  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  new  plan. 
Formal  applications  for  endorsement 
are  now  being  received  and  acted 
upon.  Every  authorized  collector 
will  be  furnished  with  a  card  of  en- 
dorsement, duly  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Committee, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  en- 
dorsement is  in  no  way  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  committee  or  a 
request  to  the  public  to  donate  to  the 
charity  holding  the  card,  but  merely 
a  certification  that  the  committee, 
after  investigation,  finds  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  the  society  in 
question  worthy  of  endorsement. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  commit- 


tee is  to  establish  a  central  fund,  and 
general  charities  budget,  covering 
all  of  the  recognized  or  endorsed 
charities  of  the  city.  Such  a  plan 
will  not  be  possible,  however,  until 
the  committee  has  had  time  to  col- 
lect the  necessary  data  from  which 
to  formulate  such  a  budget.  The  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with  much 
interest  throughout  the  country. 

An  arrangement  similar  in  many 
respects  was  effected  in  Cleveland 
more  than  a  year  ago.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  the  initiative  was 
taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  appointed  a  "Committee  on 
Benevolent  Associations."  All  char- 
itable organizations  in  the  city  which 
solicit  from  the  public  were  at  that 
time  requested  to  fill  out  a  blank  giv- 
ing the  essential  facts  concerning 
the  society  and  its  administration,  in 
order  that  an  intelligent  opinion  of 
its  work  and  financial  methods  might 
be  formed.  Upon  return  of  the 
blanks  such  further  personal  investi- 
gation was  made  as  seemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  If  the  institution 
was  approved,  a  certificate  of  en- 
dorsement was  issued  for  the  use  of 
its  solicitors.  The  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  charitable  organi- 
zations of  the  city  was  enlisted  in 
this  effort,  and  the  committee  was  in 
very  few  instances  obliged  to  withhold 
its  endorsement.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  year  of  the  committee's 
work,  blanks  were  again  forwarded 
to  the  societies  with  the  request  that 
they  be  filled  out  to  cover  the  new 
year,  and  the  same  process  of  in- 
vestigation and  endorsement  was  re- 
peated. As  a  result,  the  business 
men  of  the  city  have  come  to  depend 
very  largely  in  making  their  con- 
tributions to  charitable  effort  upon 
the  certificate  of  endorsement  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Benevolent  As- 
sociations, r^^r^r^]^ 
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Minqoent  ChOdren 490  influence  is  not  to  be  undervalued. 

The  King's  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives.  491  "There  are  three  functions  that  a 

Chorches  and  Charities 493  settlement  must  perform :   First,  the 

— democratic — the  constant  presenta- 

THt  RJNCTIONS  Of  A  SOCIAL  StHLEMENT.  *!^"  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  of  working  people  to 

the  community  at  large  so  as  to  form 

an  effective  protest  against  evils.    It 

various  views.  jg  ^j  primary  importance  to  effect 

this  democratic  purpose  of  bringing 
In  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  together  people  of  different  origin, 
Friendly  Aid  Settlement  House  of  education,  and "  social  opportunity. 
New  York  City,  the  head-worker,  and  no  educational  activities,  how- 
Mrs.  Mary  Kingsbury  Simkovitch,  ever  excellent,  should  be  allowed  to 
presents  an  analysis  of  the  aims  of  supersede  this  function.  The  second 
settlement  work.  She  says:  function  of  the  settlement  is  educa- 
"Settlements  do  not  and  cannot  tion  in  its  broadest  sense — the  sup- 
expect  to  bring  about  any  very  plying  of  local  needs  where  other 
dramatic  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  agencies  are  lacking.  The  kinder- 
neighborhood  where  they  are  situ-  garten,  manual  training,  domestic 
ated.  The  lives  of  a  number  of  science,  music,  physical  culture,  self- 
people  will  be  briightened,  deepened,  governing  social  clubs — all  these  are 
and  enlarged,   and  protest  against  necessary  in  a  developed  ^cheme  ot 
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education.  The  third  function  is 
local  improvement.  The  settlement 
is  a  kind  of  village  improvement  so- 
ciety. The  resuscitation  of  this  vil- 
lage idea  iil  a  vast  community  like 

New  York  is  a  useful  service 

The  city's  needs  can  never  be  known 
thoroughly  unless  they  are  known 
spepifically  and  minutely.  Each  set- 
tlement household  forms  of  itself  a 
little  local  improvement  board. 
Every  resident  should  be  able  to  tes- 
tify intelligently  to  any  inquirer  in 
regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
labor  and  life  in  the  neighborhood. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, its  housing  conditions,  its 
opportunity  for  recreation,  its  indus- 
tries, and  the  health  and  economic 
condition  of  its  dwellers  demartd  a 
careful  study  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  good  deal  of  time." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  following  excerpt  from 
an  address  by  Mr.  Homer  FolkS; 
commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of 
New  York  City,  before  the  Union 
Settlement  Association  at  its  ninth 
annual  meeting.  The  subject  of  the 
Commissioner's  address  was  "The 
Golden  Opportunity  of  the  Social 
Settlement." 

"All  questions  of  legislation  and 
public  administration,"  he  said, 
"tend  to  center  around  social  ques- 
tions, and  the  daily  life  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  The  golden 
opportunity  of  the  settlement  is  to 
mould  public  opinion  on  social  ques- 
tions; the  study  of  social  conditions 
underlies  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
settlement. 

"The  settlement  approaches  the 
people  of  the  poorer  neighborhoods 
as  men  and  Womcrt,  and,  therefore, 
may  shape  public  opinion.  What  are 
the   foi*ces   that   shape   this  public 


opinion  among  the  masses?  We 
only  know  that,  in  some  way,  public 
opinion  is  not  as  a  rule  what  we 
should  expect  it  to  be.  Now,  the  set- 
tlement, meeting  these  men  and  wo- 
men in  a  natural  way,  should  be  able 
to  report  what  are  the  agencies 
which  shape  public  opinion  in  a^ny 
particular  district. 

"What  are  the  forces  that  count 
most  in  the  assimilation  of  the  for- 
eign population?  Are  we  making 
them  Americans  and  bringing  them 
up  in  our  own  way  of  thinking,  or 
not?  I  think  that  the  Legislature 
should  hear  from  the  settlements  on 
the  excise  question  and  upon  similar 
subjects.  The  old  statistics  on  the 
liquor  question  are  generally  agreed 
to  have  been  incomplete.  Such  views 
as  those  of  Bishop  Potter  and  of  Jane 
Addams  may  also  be  wrong,  but 
surely  somewhere  between  these  two 
views  is  the  correct  one,  from  which 
the  saloon  should  be  seen. 

"Why  has  the  preacher  so  little 
influence  and  the  district  leader  so 
much  ?  How  do  the  leaders  acquire 
such  influence  and  how  can  we  exert 
ours  in  a  similar  manner?  This  is 
a  question  for  the  settlement  to  con- 
sider. All  these  topics  should  be 
seen  and  felt,  and  examined,  and 
then  written  out  in  words  of  not 
more  than  four  syllables,  so  that  all 
who  want  to  do  good  may  know  how 
to  take  hold  of  their  subject.  We 
don't  understand  what  life  means  on 
$10  a  week  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Urwick,  sub-warden  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Settle- 
ment in  London,  February  5,  pro^ 
tested  against  certain  tendencies  in 
the  settlement  work  of  to-day,  which 
he  believes  to  be  in  a  direction  away 
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from  the  settlement  idea.  "A  set- 
tlement is  not/'  he  says,  *'a  place 
wheriB  a  man  may  get  six  months* 
training  in  club  work,  and  per- 
haps a  thin  veneer  of  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  poor  live..  It  is  not, 
again,  a  center  for  the  systematized 
education  of  any  people  who  may 
present  themselves,  nor  a  miniature 
people's  palace  where  elevating 
recreations  are  provided  for  the 
neighborhood.  Nor  is  it  a  training 
house,  or  house  of  correction,  where 
sentimentalists  may  learn  sense,  or 
would-be  social  workers  may  pick 
up  some  acquaintance  with  method- 
Still  less  is  it  a  social  or  moral  Kur- 
ort, for  the  treatment  of  ennui, 
curiosity  or  uneasy  consciences.  I 
am  not  criticising  particular  settle- 
ments, but  only  prevailing  ten- 
dencies. We  are  all  hit,  for  we  have 
all  wandered  more  or  less  from  the 
original  settlement  idea;  if  you 
would  know  how  far  some  have 
traveled,  I  would  refer  you  to  cer- 
tain establishments  in  America  that 
use  or  usurp  the  settlement  name  to 
describe  a  place  where  young  women 
spend  a  few  weeks  looking  around, 
with  possibly  little  gain  to  themselves 
and  less  to  the  neighborhood.  But 
perhaps  they  have  their  reward ;  for, 
as  is  naively  stated  in  one  of  their 
reports,  *in  certain  occupations  the 
fact  of  having  lived  at  a  settlement 
is  a  powerful  recommendation, 
though  often  the  employer  does  not 
know  what  it  means.'  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  enlightment 
of  the  American  employer  would  be 
followed  by  a  demand  for  some  more 
cogent  recommendation."  • 

The  chief  defect  in  current  settle- 
ment work,  according  to  Mr.  Ur- 
wick's' diagnosis,  is  that  the  original 
ideal  of  simple  neighborliness  has 
dropped  out  of  sight    "It  is  signifi- 


cant that  in  all  the  recent  literature 
on  the  subject  one  looks  in  vain  for 
a  single  article  on  this  aspect  of  it. 
There  are  chapters  on  every  kind  of 
doing,  but  none  on  this.  It  has  been 
pushed  out  by  two  quite  different 
aims — the  desire  to  train  the  settler 
in  the  way  he  or  she  should  go ;  and 
the  ambition  to  make  a  brave  show 
of  things  done." 

Mr.  Urwick  briefly  states  the  set- 
tlement ideal  in  this  way.  The  true 
settlement  will  be  a  center  of  trained 
sympathy,  not  of  trained  or  un- 
trained activity — 2l  place  of  good 
will  rather  than  of  good  works.  This 
standard  requires  that  the  settlers  be-  * 
come  a  part  of  the  neighborhood.  To 
do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  imkate 
the  conditions  of  living  among  the 
poor.  Mr.  Urwick  writes:  "We 
want  to  fill  the  place  of  the  well-to-do 
cultured  class  as  such ;  and  while  our 
consciences  ought  to  prevent  ex- 
travagance or  undue  luxury,  it  is  not 
a  part  of  our  duty  to  lower  our  stand- 
ard of  living  to  a  level  of  marked  dis- 
comfort. We  do  not  want  to  imitate 
the  poor ;  any  attempt  at  equality  is 
bound  to  be  pretence.  A  certain 
amount  of  grubbiness  will  make  an 
educated  man  dirty,  but  it  will  not 
make  him  a  proletarian."  The  set- 
tler, in  fine,  should  aim  to.  fill  the 
place  of  "educated  neighbor"  simply 
and  naturally,  with  no  artificial  aping 
of  the  local  standard  of  living. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject  is 
brought  out  in  the  following  para- 
graph taken  from  the  last  Year 
Book  of  the  University  Settlement 
of  New  York  City,  and  written  by 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  who  for 
some  years  past  has  been  the  head- 
worker  of  that  settlement    He  says4 

"A  pamphlet  was  recently  re- 
ceived   at    the    Settlement^entitled 
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'Recreation  as  a  Missionary 
Agency.'  The  title  is  significant  of 
the  importance  of  a  section  of  our 
work,  to  which  we  have  given  in- 
creasing attention  during  the  last 
few  years.  Educational,  moral, 
social,  and  religious  agencies  which 
do  not  consider  the  physical  needs 
and  conditions  of  their  constituency 
often  toil  in  vain.  A  dirty  home  in 
a  dark  tenement  is  the  explanation 
of  many  a  case  of  incorrigible  child- 
hood, dissolute  youth,  and*  worth- 
less manhood.  To  preach  civic 
ideals  to  those  living  in  the  midst 
of  filth  is  about  as  useless  as  to 
preach  ethical  ideals  to  a  starving 
man.  It  is  in  this  belief  that  our 
Settlements,  through  their  close 
touch  with  the  homes  and  lives  of 
the  people  about  them,  wage  vm- 
ceasing  warfare  against  unwhole- 
some physical  conditions.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  our  residents, 
realizing  the  importance  of  effort  in 
this  direction,  became  a  supervisor 
in  the  Street  Cleaning  Department, 
where  he  was  able  to  render  valuable 
service.  Our  efforts  to  provide 
proper  recreative  privileges  for  those 
who  come  to  our  building  is  work 
in  the  same  direction.  To  this  task 
our  baths,  our  games,  our  gymnastic 
classes,  and  our  roof  garden  are  de- 
voted, while  our  summer  home  for 
girls,  our  boys'  camp,  our  frequent 
day  excursions  and  ball  games  are 
all  important  contributions  to  the 
physical  and  moral  results  which  we 
aim  to  accomplish.  Some  of  the 
most  helpful  friendships  between 
residents  and  members  of  our  boys' 
clubs  have  been  formed  through  our 
athletic  contests,  and  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  characters  of 
those  whom  we  are  able  to  help  are 
perhaps  nowhere  so  quickly  mani- 
fest as  in  games." 


ST.  JOSCni*S  SAMAYOtMl  FM  CON- 
SUMmVCS. 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry  we  have 
a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  S.  Bullock,  the 
medical  director  of  St  Joseph's 
Sanatorium,  Silver  City,  N.  M., 
which  appears  below  in  full: 

"This  institution  was  organized 
by  me  in  (x>-operation  with  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying the  phthisio-therapcutic  prin- 
ciples of  Brehmer  in  an  ideal  climate. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  commercial  insti- 
tution. If  any  profit  accrues,  it  is 
used  for  the  improvement  of  the 
plant  and  in  extending  the  useful- 
ness  of  the  institution.  In  order  to 
avoid  over-enthusiasm  upon  the  part 
of  the  individual  worker,  the  scien- 
tific management  is  vested  in  a  board 
composed  of  men  eminent  in  this 
special  line. 

"The  plans  for  St.  Joseph's  include, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  financially 
practicable,  a  second,  or  daughter, 
institution,  in  which  the  work  will 
be  directed  along  corresponding 
lines,  though  the  patients  will  pay 
only  a  nominal  sum  for  treatment. 

"The  present  institution  is  located 
upon  high  groimd  in  the  suburbs.  It 
is  protected  from  prevailing  winds 
by  foot  hills  which  rise  from  three 
hundred  to  five  himdred  feet  above 
the  buildings.  St  Joseph's  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square ;  i.  e., 
in  the  old  California  mission  style, 
around  a  central  court.  The  first 
or  old  building  forms  the  west  side 
of  the  square,  and  is  used  as  an  in- 
firmary, for  patients  requiring  more 
distinctly  hospital  treatment, and  also 
contains  dining-room,  kitdicn,  etc 
The  remainder  of  the  building,  or 
that  part  forming  the  other  three 
sides  of  the  square,  is  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  ambulant  patients. 
Being  but  one  room  thidc  and  one 
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room  high,  with  porches  inside  and 
outside,  upon  which  each  room  opens 
by  means  of  French  windows,  it  is 
really  a  succession  of  cottages,  pos- 
sessing all  of  the  advantages  and 
none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  ex- 
cellent cottage  system.  A  well 
equipped  research  laboratory  is  a 
feature  worthy  of  mention. 

"A  word  regarding  climatic  con- 
ditions may  be  of  interest.  After 
careful  consideration,  the  Govern- 
ment Sanatorium  for  consumptive 
officers  and  soldiers  was  established 
at  Ford  Bayard,  nine  miles  from  Sil- 
ver City.  There  is  hardly  a  day  in 
the  year  that  is  not  favorable  to  the 
tuberculous  invalid.  The  average 
annual  temperature  is  54  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  relative  humidity,  46; 
absolute  humidity,  1.71  grains;  rain- 
fall, 12.3  inches;  cloudy  days,  37, 
and  the  altitude  is  6,000  feet.  Silver 
City  possesses  a  great  advantage 
over  southwestern  resorts  of  low 
altitude,  inasmuch  as  the  summers 
are  always  cool  and  delightful. 
Patients  can  remain  out  of  doors 
with  comfort  all  the  year  around. 

"St.  Jospeh's  is  the  first  institution 
of  this  type  to  be  established  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  except 
those  under  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 


EPUPSY:    ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT. 


A  movement  is  under  way  in  Mil- 
waukee to  raise  $25,000  with  which 
to  erect  a  commodious  hospital 
building  for  crippled  children,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  cramped 
quarters  of  the  Children's  Free  Hos- 
pital Association  at  100  Farwell 
Avenue.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
sufficient  support  can  be  secured  to 
provide  for  the  new  hospital  build- 
ing by  next  spring,  when  the  lease 
of  the  building  now  occupied  ex- 
pires. 


A  noteworthy  development  in  the 
study  of  epilepsy  and  the  treatment 
of  epileptics  in  this  country  was  the 
organization  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  that  purpose,  which  met 
in  its  first  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  14  and  15, 
1901.  The  proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  this  meeting  are  presented 
in  a  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated volume  which  has  recently 
been  published.  It  is  edited  by  Dr. 
William  Pryor  Letchworth,  who  is 
the  author  of  the  book  entitled  "The 
Care  of  Epileptics,"  and  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  The  volimie 
presents  an  excellent  r^sum^  of  the 
provision  for  the  care  of  this  class 
of  defectives  in  the  various  states*  of 
the  Union  and  in  many  foreign 
countries,  including  Mexico,  Brazil, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Sweden,  Russia,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, India,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
These  papers  upon  the  methods  in 
particular  states  and  countries  are 
fittingly  preceded  by  a  paper  by  Dr. 
William  P.  Spratling,  entitled  "An 
Ideal  Colony  for  Epileptics,  and  the 
Necessity  for  the  Broader  Treatment 
of  Epilepsy." 

One  of  the  most  important  papers 
in  the  volume  is  that  written  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Peterson,  which  very 
clearly  sets  forth  the  causes  of  this 
disease  and  the  means  of  preven- 
tion and  cure.  Heredity,  alcoholism, 
injury  to  the  head  at  birth,  in  child- 
hood or  in  later  life,  are  gfiven  as  the 
chief  causes  of  epilepsy.  The  seat 
•  of  the  disease  is  in  the  grey  matter 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  It  is 
understood  that  the  recurrent  seiz- 
ures are  due  to  a  kind  of  explosion 
in  the  great  nerve  cells  of  the  grey 
matter.    It  is  not  an  orgaiiic  disease. 
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but  what  is  called  a  functional  dis- 
order, a  neurosis.  Neither  by  the 
naked  eye,  nor  by  the  microscope 
have  any  changes  in  the  brain  cells 
or  in  the  nerve  fibres  been  discov- 
ered that  can  be  considered  con- 
stantly and  distinctively  associated 
with  epilepsy. 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends 
upon  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
the  attacks.  In  about  ten  per  cent 
the  frequency  and  severity  are  so 
great  that  the  patient  becomes  ulti- 
mately insane.  This  is  the  natural 
result  of  a  disease  of  the  highest 
nerve  centers  of  the  brain.  All 
authorities  agree  that  between  five 
and  ten  per  cent  are  curable,  so  that 
the  disease  is  not  so  hopeless  as 
many  physicians  have  hitherto  be- 
lieved. "Unfortunately,"  says  Dr. 
Peterson,  "this  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  medical  men  has  led  to  super- 
ficial investigation  and  desultory 
care  in  these  cases,  and  the  results 
of  such  negligence  have  rather 
tended  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  assumption  of  incurability.  I  be- 
lieve as  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  that  there 
is  almost  no  case  so  bad  that  all  hope 
of  cure  must  be  abandoned,  and  I 
believe  that  my  confreres  at  the 
Craig  Colony  and  at  other  institu- 
tions specially  adapted  to  the  care  of 
epileptics  will  corroborate  this  view." 

As  to  the  prevention  of  hereditary 
epilepsy,  Dr.  Peterson  says : 

"If  we  were  but  able  in  the  human 
family  to  control  the  reproduction 
of  individuals  with  hereditary  in- 
stability of  the  nervous  system,  it 
would  be  a  long  step  in  advance  for 
preventive  medicine.  We  display  an 
extraordinary  solicitude  with  regard 
to  the  proper  development  of  our 
horses  and  cattle,  but  seldom  even 
ordinary  precaution  in  the  rearing 
of  human  progeny. 


"But  some  day  the  laws  of  here- 
dity will  be  so  fully  appreciated  that 
the  parties  to  the  marriage  contract 
the  officiating  clergjrmen,  the  phy- 
sicians, and  the  lawyers  will  combine 
to  aid  in  uplifting  the  human  race, 
instead  of  complacently  permitting 
its  degradation.  , 

"This  must  be  a  matter  of  general 
education  of  the  people  in  the  facts 
of  morbid  heredity.  As  it  is  now, 
the  marriage  of  epileptics,  the  feeble- 
minded, and  partially  insane  persons 
is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence, 
not  to  mention  the  greater  frequency 
of  martial  unions  of  the  hysterical, 
neurasthenic,  and  otherwise  diseased 
individuals. 

"I  have  personally  met  with  mar- 
ried epileptics,  and  several  years  ago 
I  observed  an  instance  of  the  mar- 
riage of  an  epileptic  man  and  an 
epileptic  girl,  both  of  i^hom  were  in- 
telligent and  fully  aware  of  the  name 
of  their  malady.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  laws  to  prevent  such  unions  re- 
cently enacted  in  two  or  three  of  our 
Western  States,  will  be  effective; 
but  at  any  rate  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  by  the  press  and  the  exist- 
ence of  such  laws  must  be  helpful  in 
educating  the  public  to  the  moral 
wrong  and  the  dangers  of  indis- 
criminate marriages. 

"Preventive  medicine,  as  applied 
to  epilepsy,  must  also-  take  sides  with 
the  temperance  societies  against  the 
common  enemy,  alcohol.  Until  the 
effects  of  neurotic  heredity  and  the 
evils  of  alcoholism  and  ill-advised 
marriages  are  fully  understood,  we 
shall  always  have  with  us  children 
born  with  the  blight  of  ancestral  sins 
and  woes." 

The  Association  has  no  member- 
ship fees  and  makes  no  assessments 
the  aim  being,  if  possible,  to  meet 
expenses  by  selling  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  issued  in  paper 
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at  $1  and  in  linen  with  gilt  edges  at 
$^.50,  postage  free  in  every  case. 
Orders  should  he  sent  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Spratling,  Craig  Colony, 
Sonyea,  N.  Y. 


DENTinCATION  OF  CRIMINALS. 


The  Bertillon  system  of  identify- 
ing criminals,  as  used  in  the  state 
prisons  of  New  York,  is  described 
by  Mr.  C.  Y.  Collins,  superintendent 
of  state  prisons  in  his  latest  annual 
report.    He  says: 

'^As  an  aid  to  its  maturely  framed 
system  of  prison  administration  and 
criminal  supervision,  the  state  es- 
tablished in  1886  and  still  maintains 
a  Bertillon  bureau  of  identification 
of  criminals,  which  is  the  largest  in 
America,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfectly  equipped  one  in  the 
world.  This  bureau  contains  43,000 
cards,  each  representing  a  criminal 
who  has  been  confined  in  one  of  the 
penal  institutions  in  this  state  at 
some  period  since  1896.  It  also  con- 
tains 1,289  cards  received  from  the 
penal  institutions  of  other  states  dur- 
ing the  year  just  passed.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  it  has  been  the  central 
bureau  both  for  the  penal  institu- 
tions of  the  state  and  for  those  also 
of  seventeen  other  states  and  of 
Canada. 

**It  is  believed  that  the  records  of 
a  majority  of  the  persistent  crim- 
inals of  this  state  are  now  on  file  in 
the  bureau,  and  as  the  cards  from 
other  states  increase  in  number,  the 
scope  of  observation  and  detection 
will  be  gradually  enlarged,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  bureau 
will  be  ia  a  position  to  furnish  the 
records  of  nearly  all  the  professional 
criminals  on  this  continent. 

"The  state  is  not  receiving,  how- 
ever, the  full  benefit  which  it  can 
from  this  bureau,  because  few  of  the 


police  departments  of  our  cities,  and 
none  of  the  county  sheriffs,  have  the 
equipment  necessary  for  measuring, 
photographing,  and  describing  crim- 
inals arrested  by  them.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  system  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  by  its  use  2,438  crim* 
inals  have  been  identified  in  the  five 
years  that  it  has  been  in  operation 
in  this  state.*' 


Miss  Charlien  Philbrook  has  been 
appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of 
.Seattle,  Wash.  This  society  has  es- 
tablished a  free  reading-room  for 
bovs. 


Classified  Advertlsemeots. 

Ad9*rti»tm€nU  mmUr  tki»  ktad^  two  lints  #r  mort 
miiksui  dit^my^  to  cents  m  lint. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  assisunce  in  the  following  cases  of 
need: 

For  $8  per  month  for  an  Italian  family.  The  father 
lost  both  bands  and  forearms  in  an  accident,  and  the 
mother,  who  is  very  delicate,  is  not  able  to  do  any  but 
very  lififbt  work  and  cannot  earn  enough  to  support 
the  family.  There  are  two  children,  both  of  whom 
are  unrter  thirteen  years. 

For  $150  for  an  aged  German  couple  who  are  striv- 
ing to  keep  a  home.  The  man,  who  is  deaf,  and  blind 
in  one  eye,  is  willing  to  work,  but  is  prevented  from 
doine  so  by  his  age,  seventy-one  years,  and  feeble 
health.  His  wife,  seventy-four  years  of  age,  is  an 
invalid  and  unable  to  contribute  anything  toward  their 
support. 

For  $5  amonth  to  enable  a  Bohemian  widow 
to  keep  a  home  for  her  three  boys  who  are 
aged  respectively  ten,  nine,  and  four  years.  She 
is  industrious,  but  has  a  nervous  trouble  which  pre- 
vents her  from  earning  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs 
of  her  family. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  105  East  22d  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  thanks  receipt  of 
the  following  contributions  in  response  to  recent 
appeals : 

*L.  R."  las;  Horace  Waters  and  "Cash,"  $10 
each;  *'C.  F.S  . 'and  "J.  L.E.,"  $5 each;  "Benefit," 
$5  monthly  for  one  year. 

FOR  thesreater  convenience  of  viniting  physicians* 
nurses  friends  of  paiienis  and  others  visiting  the 
institutions  on  BlackweU's  I&Iand,  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  the  Department  of  Correction 
have  arranged  a  more  frequent  fernr  service  from 
East  «ad  Street  and  from  East  70th  Street.  Hereto- 
fore the  service  has  been  hourly  from  7  a.m.  at  East 
5ad  Strert  and  from  7.30  am  at  East  70th  Street,  with 
no  service  after  7  p.  m.  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  Here- 
after, in  addition  to  the  hourly  service,  there  will  be, 
except  on  Sundays,  half-hourly  service  from  East  sad 
Street  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  from  East  Toih 
Street  from  10.30  a  m.  until  5  30  p.m.  There  will  also 
be  an  hourly  service  on  Sundays  and  holidajrs  from 
7  v.u.  until  18  M.  as  on  other  days. 
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NEW  YORK,  MAY  31.  1902. 


Dr.  George  R.  Fowler  of  Brook- 
lyn, who  is  attached  to  the  Brook- 
lyn, Seney,  and  German  hospitals  in 
the  capacity  of  chief  visiting  sur- 
geon, has  brought  suit  against  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived professional  services  at  his 
hands  and  who  have  refused  to  pay 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  char- 
ity patients.  By  these  suits  Dr. 
Fowler  avowedly  hopes  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  alleged  imposing  upon 
physicians  and  hospitals  by  persons 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  treat- 
ment. 

'These  suits  are  test  cases,"  Dr. 
Fowler  says,  "and  by  them  I  hope 
to  vindicate  a  principle  that  is  be- 
ing abused  in  every  hospital.  For 
years  certain  persons  have  imposed 
upon  physicians  and  hospitals  by 
claiming  that  they  were  too  poor  to 
pay  for  dangerous  and  skillful  oper- 
ations. The  practices  became  so 
general  that  I  determined  to  make 


an  investigation  and  found  my  sus- 
picions were  correct.  I  immediatdy 
made  up  my  mind  that  my  profes- 
sional services  and  skill  were  worth 
something  and  I  brought  suit 
against  a  number  of  persons  who 
I  found  out  were  well  able  to  pay  for 
operations,  which  in  many  cases 
saved  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion put  a  stop  to  these  impositions 
on  the  part  of  those  persons  who 
pose  as  being  too  poor,  but  who  are 
wealthy  compared  with  the  majority 
of  the  unfortunates  who  are  taken 
care  of  in  our  hospitals.  These  suits 
will  be  pressed  to  the  end." 

« 
Mr.  T.  Yoshimito,  who  spent 
some  weeks  in  New  York  City  last 
summer  studying  the  work  of  or- 
ganized charity,  writes  from  Japan 
to  Charities  that  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  has 
just  been  established  in  Kobe,  Japan. 
The  way  is  being  prepared  for  the 
organization  of  a  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  Tokio; 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, has  purchased  a  portion  of 
the  south  shore  of  Staten  Island  as 
a  pleasure  ground  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  city.  The  plan,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  announced,  contemplates 
the  free  carrying  to  and  from  the 
beach  of  from  one  to  two  thousand 
children  a  day  through  the  whole 
season,  and  provision  for  their  com- 
fort and  amusement  while  they  stay 
there. 

The  latest  annual  report  of  the 
General  Memorial  Hospital,  for- 
merly known  as  the  New  York 
Cancer  Hospital,   which   is  located 
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at  io6th  Street  and  Central  Park, 
West,  announces  that  Mrs.  Collis 
P.  Huntington,  has  proposed  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  hospital  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  to  constitute  a 
ColHs  P.  Huntington  Fund,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  used  in 
pathological  research. 


41  m 


Mr.  J.  Rogers  Maxwell  will  erect 
a  new  home  for  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  at  a  cost  of  $400,000 
in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late 
Henry  W.  Maxwell,  whose  bequests 
to  charitable  institutions  were  noted 
in  our  issue  for  May  24.  During  his 
life  Mr.  Henry  W.  Maxwell,  who 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  hospital,  presented 
$100,000  to  the  institution  toward 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
training  school  for  nurses. 


Concerning  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  insanity  among  negroes, 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark 
University  makes  the  following 
statement : 

"It  has  been  observed  that  insanity 
is  almost  unknown  among  negroes. 
The  explanation  is  suggested  that 
insanity  is  one  of  the  age-marks  of  a 
race,  for  it  is  certain  that  what  the 
world  looks  on  as  the  newer  races  of 
men,  such  as  the  negroes,  because  of 
their  only  *  recent  Removal,  com- 
paratively speaking,  from  the  savage 
state,  are  not  susceptible  to  mental 
disorders  as  the  white  race,  which 
has  run  through  so  many  different 
civilizations  and  crucial  expe- 
riences." 


The  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  As- 
sociation, which  was  organized  in 
1869,  has  recently  issued  its  report 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1902. 


The  Association  has  promoted  the 
use  of  the  parole  system,  and  has 
received  into  its  custody  330  prison- 
ers. Of  this  number  but  sixteen 
have  been  sent  to  the  reformatory 
or  to  prisons,  for  breach  of  some 
article  of  their  parole.  Employment 
was  secured  for  116,  and  128  others 
were  sent  home  or  to  a  place  where 
employment  could  be  secured. 


Mr.  J.  K.  Caird,  of  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, has  given  £18,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cancer  hospital.  He  has 
also  guaranteed  f^oo  annually  for 
five  years  for  a  laboratory  for  can- 
cer research. 


41    41 


Mr.  Max  West  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Registrar  of  Rec- 
ords in  the  Tenement-house  Depart- 
ment to  succeed  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Day,  who  has  resigned. 


«  « 
« 


Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  will  deliver  an 
address  to  an  audience  of  working 
people  at  the  University  Settlement, 
184  Eldridge  Street,  New  YorH 
City,  on  June  17.  His  subject  will 
be  "What  every  one  should  know 
about  consumption." 


Mr,  John  T.  Mallalieu,  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  at  Kearney,  Neb., 
has  resigned  his  position  and  will 
remove  to  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  to 


engage  m  mmmg. 


Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  who  until 
recently  has  been  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Org^ani- 
zation  Society,  has  gone  to  Syracuse 
to  organize  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  that  city.  Miss 
Moore  will  remam  in  Syracuse  dur- 
ing the  next  six  weeks  after  which 
she  will  spend  the  summer/in  Europe^ 
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NATIONAL  CONFCKOIGE  Of  JEWISi  OUimES. 


The  Jewish  Conference  will  be 
held  at  Detroit  from  May  26  to  May 
28.  On  Monday  the  following  sub- 
jects will  be  discussed :  "Confedera- 
tion of  Jewish  Charities,"  by  Mr. 
Julian  W.  Mack  of  Chicago;  Mr. 
Jacob  Gimbd,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties; Mr.  William  J.  Berkowitz, 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  United 
Jewish  Charities ;  Mr.  Moses  Fraley, 
president  of  the  St  Louis  Jewish 
Charitable  and  Educational  Union; 
and  "Free  Loan  Societies,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Morris  Loeb  of  New  York. 
An  address  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Leo  N.  Levy  of  the  B'ne  B'rth  in  the 
afternoon.  Papers  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  William  Kahn  on  "Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So- 
ciety," and  by  Rabbi  A.  R.  Levy  on 
"Agriculture  as  a  Most  Effective 
Means  to  Aid  Jewish  Poor." 

Papers  will  be  read  on  Tuesday 
by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  of  New 
York  on  "Dependent  Children;"  by 
Mr.  Max  Mitchell  on  "Boarding- 
out  of  Jewish  Children  in  Massa- 
chusetts;"  on  "The  Orphan  Guard- 
ian Society  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
Dr.  Charles  Bemheimer  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  on  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quents and  Probation  Officers,"  by 
Mrs.  Hannah  Solomon  of  Chicago. 
At  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  will  be  "Con- 
sumption;".  it  will  be  discussed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Grabfelder,  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Herbert,  and  Dr.  L  L.  Leucht. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Lowenstein  of  Cincinnati 
will  report  on  "Uniform  Forms  and 
Reports"  at  four  o'clock.  The  Con- 
ference address  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Herkowitz  on  "Heroism  of  Social 
Service." 

Mr.  Cyrus  L  Sulzberger  of  New 
York  will  speak  Wednesday  morn- 


ing on  "International  Woric  of  a 
Local  Institution;"  Mr.  Max  Herz- 
berg  will  discuss  "Transportation;" 
and  Mr,  Leo  M.  Franklin  "Chattel 
Mortgage  Loan  Companies  and 
Pawn  Societies."  Rabbi  Moses 
Gries  of  Qeveland  will  speak  oa 
"Settlement  Work  Among  Jews"  in 
the  afternoon,  after  which  elections 
will  be  held  and  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness will  be  brought  before  the  Con- 
ference. 


Miss  Jane  Addams,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Merchants*  Qub 
of  Chicago,  admitted  that  there  is 
much  crime  among  the  children  in 
the  foreign  colonies  in  the  slums  of 
our  cities^  but  would  not  concede 
that  there  is  either  necessity  or 
heredity  about  it  "The  suddenness 
of  the  transition  of  foreign  families 
to  the  United  States,"  she  said,  "is 
usually  followed  by  a  rapid  'catch- 
ing on'  of  the  children  to  our 
customs  and  language,  while  the 
parents  are  much  slower.  Often  the 
parents  can  never  learn,  and  so  are 
particularly  helpless  here,  and  there 
results  a  curious  inversion  of 
parental  relations.  The  children 
can  get  work  more  easily  and  earn 
more,  taking  the  year  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  the  old  folks  are 
partially  dependent  on  them.  The 
Italian  children  go  to  the  factories. 
The  Russian  children  are  very  apt 
in  collecting  junk.  I'have  known  a 
boy  to  steal  junk  from  one  wagon 
and  sell  it  to  another  fifteen  minutes 
later,  clearing  perhaps  half  a  dollar. 

"Now  when  a  boy  brings  home 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  it  is  a  great 
help  to  the  family,  and  when  he 
brings  home  nothing  his  parents  are 
sad  and  disappointed.  /His  best^  in- 
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stincts,  though,  of  filial  affection, 
press  him  to  bring  as  much  as  he. 
can. 

"From  gathering  junk  to  stealing 
is  only  a  short  step.  From  collect- 
ing leavings  of  vegetables  in  the 
markets  to  pilfering  a  stand  or 
a  wagon  is  equally  a  short  step.  To 
my  mind  the  boy  is  put  to  an  undue 
strain.  The  good  in  him  becomes 
his  undoing,  and  soon  he  is  in  the 
Juvenile  Court. 

'The  cupidity  of  parents  helps 
along  the  process.  The  parents  get 
in  the  habit  of  expecting  their  chil- 
dren to  support  them.  Then  there 
are  boys  who  become  criminals  from 
sheer  force  of  their  adventurous  im- 
pulses. Such  boys  prefer  the  ex- 
citement of  selling  papers  to  the 
routine  of  a  factory.  Many  of  them 
are  quickly  demoralized  and  cannot 
settle  down  into  good  workingmen. 

"There  are  boys  who  do  wrong 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  some- 
thing outside  the  law.  There  are 
others,  such  as  those  who  drive  off 
horses,  who  have  a  wild  longing  just 
to  feel  the  tug  at  the  reins.  Gam- 
bling is  a  strong  impulse  with  many. 
I  have  seen  two  little  Italian  boys 
apparently  earnestly  studying  a 
book  at  Hull  House,  when  actually 
they  were  gambling  on  odd  and  even 
pages,  by  sticking  a  jack-knife  be- 
tween the  leaves.  It  makes  such 
boys  *feel  cheap'  if  they  do  not  have 
loose  change  for  gambling  when  a 
chance  comes,  and  they  will  steal  to 
get  the  money. 

"As  to  the  men,  the  strain  of 
monotonous  factory  life  caused  a  re- 
bound. They  cannot  adapt  them- 
selves to  monotony.  Our  recreation 
IS  not  sufficiently  organized  for  their 
purposes.  If  more  neighborhood 
centers  were  established  immense 
good  would  follow." 


THE  KMG'S  SANATORIA  FOR  CONSUMPTIVCS. 


The  announcement  of  prizes 
amoimting  to  $4,000  for  the  best 
plans  for  a  complete  sanatorium  for 
consumptive  patients  offered  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  King  of 
England,  which  was  noted  in  our 
issue  for  February  15,  has  aroused 
considerable  discussion  in  the  Eng- 
lish periodicals.  James  Arthur 
Gibson,  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
7/iew  for  April,  opposes  the  erection 
of  a  large  sanatorium,  which  seems 
to  be  conditioned  by  the  requirement 
that  the  plans  shall  provide  for  a 
sanatorium  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 100  patients.  He  advocates 
rather  the  erection  of  a  number  of 
small  sanatoria,  and  outlines  a  com- 
prehensive plan  with  that  end  in 
view. 

Sir  Ernest  Cassell  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  King  Edward  £200,- 
000  for  charitable  purposes,  and  this 
it  is  intended  to  expend  in  the  con- 
struction of  sanatoria  according  to 
the  plans  to  which  the  prizes  re- 
ferred to  above  shall  be  awarded. 
The  plan  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
briefly  outlined,  provides  for  the 
division  of  the  stmi  into  two  equal 
parts,  £100,000  to  be  used  for  the 
building  of  sanatoria,  the  remaining 
£100,000  to  be  invested  and  the  in- 
terest arising  therefrom  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  doctors  in  charge  of 
these  sanatoria.  With  £80,000  of 
the  first  portion  it  is  estimated  that 
eight  small  sanatoria  could  be  estab- 
lished in  different  suitable  parts  of 
the  country,  and  so  situated  as  to 
cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ground 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  Each  would 
have  accommodations  for  forty  pa- 
tients. Mr.  Gibson  regards  £10,000 
as  ample  to  build  and  equip  such  a 
sanatorium,  and  says  it  is  a^iishame^ 
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ful  waste  to  spend  fortunes  in  the 
building  of  such  places." 

Concerning  one  of  the  details  of 
their  construction,  he  declares  that 
it  is  not  advisable  to  build  lying-out 
verandas.  **They  are  bad  for  pa- 
tients who  are  recovering,  since  they 
conduce  to  loitering  and  lazy  habits, 
and  tend  to  bring  the  patients  into 
anything  but  ^condition,'  while  they 
are  also  bad  for  those  who  are  more 
ill,  since  they  lead  to  overcrowding, 
talking,  and  excitement,  which  are 
most  injurious  to  fever  patients. 
Nor  are  recreation  rooms,  such  as 
billiard  rooms  and  other  like  super- 
fluities to  be  tolerated,  for  they  but 
keep  the  patients  indoors  when  they 
should  be  out;  and  besides,  these 
meeting  places,  with  their  excite- 
ments and  over-exertions,  are  most 
detrimental  to  progress  in  cure. 
Even  chess  and  card  games  are  ex- 
hausting. I  have  lived  through  it 
all  and  know  just  exactly  what  these 
excitements  spell  for  the  consump- 
tive. 

"Nor  is  it  advisable  that  there 
should  be  a  farm  in  connection  with 
the  sanatorium.  The  doctor  in 
charge  will  have  enough  on  his 
shoulders  without  that.  A  g^arden, 
however,  which  should  provide 
green  vegetables  during  as  great  a 
part  of  the  year  as  possible,  would 
be  an  advantage." 

He  dpposes  as  well  the  plan  to 
provide  in  these  public  sanatoria  for 
well-to-do  patients,  believing  that  it 
would  lead  to  no  end  of  complica- 
tions.   He  says : 

"Those  who  can  pay  well  can  al- 
ways get  treated  somewhere,  while 
those  for  whom  these  sanatoria 
should  be  designed  cannot.  The 
latter  class — the  clerks,  shop  assist- 
ants, small  tradesmen,  and  superior 
artisans — ^which  could  generally  pay 


something  toward  treatment,  is 
practically  improvided  with  sana- 
torium accommodations  and  it  is 
heartbreaking  to  see,  as  I  have  often 
seen,  a  favorable  case  in  this  station 
in  life  dragging  on  to  certain  death 
just  for  want  of  such  treatment  as  a 
King's  sanatorium  would  provide. 
The  poorer  classes,  who  cannot  pay 
anything,  are  still  more  numerous 
and  more  to  be  pitied,  but  this 
scheme  cannot  reach  them. 

"Their  case,  as,  indeed,  also  that 
of  the  lower  middle  classes  (for  such 
a  scheme  can  help  only  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  their  victims,  and  will 
but  tend  to  show  up  the  vastness  of 
their  needs)  is  for  the  state." 

Of  the  invested  money,  according 
to  Mr.  Gibson's  plan,  f  80,000  would 
be  divided  into  eight  parts  and  the 
income  from  each  £10,000,  which 
he  estimates  would  be  £350  a  year, 
would  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
eight  sanatoria  for  the  payment  of  a 
competent  trained  medical  man  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  institution.  The 
maintenance  of  the  sanatoritun  he 
calculates  would  he  amply  provided 
for  by  the  payment  of  thirty  shillings 
a  week  by  each  of  the  forty  patients. 
The  balance  of  the  entire  siun,  £40,- 
000,  would  be  applied  for  the  train- 
ing of  medical  men  in  the  best 
methods  of  treating  consumption. 
Half  of  this  surn,  Mr.  Gibson  be- 
lieves, would  be  well  spent  in  es- 
tablishing a  training  sanatorium, 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  others, 
but  to  have  room  for  sixty  patients 
instead  of  forty.  The  remaining 
£20,000  would  be  invested  to  pro- 
vide an  income  for  the  doctor  who 
would  "from  the  results  which  he 
had  obtained  in  the  treatment  of 
consumption,  and  from  his  knowTi 
ability  to  control  men  and  carry 
work  to  a  sucessful  issue,  be  deemed 
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worthy  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  sanatorium.  Six  medical  men 
would  be  in  residence  for  training, 
each  of  whom  would  attend,  under 
the  doctor  in  charge,  to  ten  pa- 
tients (who  would  pay  thirty  shil- 
lings a  week,  as  in  the  other  sana- 
toria) and  remain  in  residence  for 
six*  months.  Each  doctor  would 
give  a  fee  of  £50  for  the  six  months' 
training  which  sum  would  pay  for 
his  keep,  while  the  balance  over 
would  go  towards  helping  with  the 
general  expenses  of  the  sanatorium ; 
while  for  his  work  he  would  be  am- 
ply recompensed  by  the  valuable 
knowledge  he  would  acquire.  Each 
of  these  doctors  would  help  the  doc- 
tor in  charge  with  secretarial  and  all 
other  kinds  of  work,  and  so  be  fitted, 
when  later  in  charge  of  a  sanatorium 
of  his  own,  to  completely  supervise 
not  only  the  patients  bqt  every  other 
detail,  and  to  know  even  the  best 
kinds  of  potatoes  to  order,  or  tell  if 
the  cows  were  properly  fed  and 
looked  after.  It  would  be  well  worth 
the  while  of  any  general  practitioner 
to  undergo  such  a  course  of  training, 
even  if  not  intending  to  carry  out 
sanatorium  treatment,  for  he  would 
ever  after  be  master  of  this  disease, 
and  be  able  to  give  his  consumptive 
patients — especially  those  unable  to 
afford  sanatorium  treatment-^the 
best  possible  advice." 

In  conclusion  he  says :  "Instead  of 
spending  the  entire  sum  almost  use- 
lessly on  a  monster  building  and  its 
appurtenances — such  as  may  be  seen 
in  almost  any  small  state  on  the  con- 
tinent— established  on  weak  lines, 
a  bad  example,  self-centered  and  un- 
productive, and  for  but  a  hundred 
patients,  a  scheme  would  thus  be  in- 
augurated which  would  properly 
treat  four  times  as  many  consump- 
tives, be  truly  educative,  a  model  for 


the  world,  and  which  would,  at  a 
bound,  place  this  country  in  her 
rightful  position  in  the  van,  and  not 
as  now  in  the  rear,  of  this  movement 
by  a  scheme  which,  since  it  had  its 
origin  with  the  King,  would  be 
looked  upon  as  semi-national,  and 
which  would,  if  wisely  directed, 
foreshadow  and  prepare  for  and 
hasten  that  more  extensive  and 
wholly  national  treatment  which 
sooner  or  later  is  bound  to  come. 
And  when  that  time  arrives,  when 
every  consumptive  who  needs  it  will 
receive  sanatorium  treatment  at  gen- 
eral expense,  and  be  ensured,  where 
necessary,  suitable  work  and  life 
conditions  thereafter,  then  will  the 
days  of  this  scourge  be  numbered; 
then  will  man  no  longer  be  called 
upon,  in  the  bloom  of  his  manhood, 
to  face,  with  his  mental  faculties  im- 
impaired,  a  death  by  inches;  then 
will  break  the  dawn  for  a  healthier 
and  a  happier,  people.  Such  is  my 
dream,  and  it  should  be  the  dream 
of  every  man  who  loves  his  country 
and  his  fellow-countr3rmen." 


CNUIICHES  AND  ClURmCS. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  proper  function  of 
the  church  in  charitable  work  is 
found  in  an  editorial  printed  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  11.  The 
writer  of  the  editorial  ipakes  the 
bold  statement  that  churches  might 
well  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
task  of  relieving  the  physical  neces- 
sities of  the  poor,  a  statement  which 
many  of  our  readers  will  ques- 
tion, but  which  is  in  accord  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  editor  of 
Charities  in  the  "Practice  of 
Charity." 

Discussion   of   the   subiect   from 
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the  opposite  point  of  view  has  ap- 
peared in  C^ARITI£S  in  the  article, 
**Co-operation  of  Churches  and 
Charity,"  by  Mr.  Frederic  Akny, 
secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  in  the  issue  for 
September  7,  and  the  article  by  the 
Rev.  Cameron  J.  Davis,  of  the  same 
city,  on  "The  Relation  of  the 
Church  to  Dependent  Families," 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  for 
November  3.  The  editorial  in  full 
is  as  follows : 

"It  is  a  curious,  but  also  a  very 
essential,  fact  that  what  is  a  virtue 
in  every  individual  of  an  organiza- 
tion may  not  be  a  virtue  or  may  be 
even  a  fault  in  the  organization  it- 
self. There  is,  for  example,  no 
quality  more  desirable  in  the  indi- 
vidual than  that  which  we  call  'good 
nature.'  It  enables  its  possessor  to 
get  on  comfortably  with  his  fellows, 
it  avoids  frictions,  it  shuts  its  eyes 
to  disagreeable  things,  it  is  nice  to 
live  with.  We  Americans  cultivate 
it  to  the  extent  that  we  are  the  best- 
natured  people  in  the  world.  But 
everyone  confesses  that  the  same 
quality  in  a  state  or  government  or 
municipality  works  no  end  of  mis- 
chief. The  business  of  the  state  is 
not  to  be  good-natured  or  to  avoid 
friction.  Its  function  is  to  do  right 
and  tp  see  to  it  that  right  is  done. 
In  other  words,  if  the  state  should 
adopt  as  the  ideal  of  its  corporate 
life  that  , which  may  be  the  right 
ideal  for  its  individual  citizens,  it 
would  miss  its  purpose  and  fall  into 
confusion. 

**We  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
confusion  of  like  kind  has  been  at 
w<H-k  in  the  Churched  for  a  long 
while.  For  the  individual  follower 
of  Christ  it  is  quite  elear  that  the 
'greatest  of  all  things  is  charity.' 
The  Chri5>tian  is  in  ideal  the  Good 


Samaritan  of  the  ages.  He  feeds 
the  hungry,  clothes  tihc  naked,  visits 
the  prisoner,  ministers  unto  the 
needy,  and  does  all  this  without 
thought  of  its  cost.  If  he  have  two 
coats  he  gives  to  him  that  has  none, 
but  if  he  have  only  one  coat  he  gives 
it  to  the  one  who  needs  it  more  than 
he  does  himself,  and  cheerfully  goes 
naked.  This  is  the  law  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Upon  the  whole  it  has  been 
fairly  recognized  and  practiced. 
There  are  myriads  of  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive people  who  accept  this  as 
the  law  of  their  lives  and  follow  it  as 
well  as  they  arc  able, 

"But  ought  the  same  virtt^e  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  one  which  should 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  church 
in  its  organized  capacity?  Of  late 
it  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
it  ought  to  be.  Every  church  has 
tried  to  become  a  center  of  benefac- 
tion and  to  adjust  its  machinery  to 
the  administration  of  charity.  It 
has  appointed  from  its  membership 
relief  agents,  district  visitors,  al- 
moners; it  has  built  soup  kitchens, 
tramp  lodging  -  houses,  shelters, 
homes,  hospitals,  clinics,  refuges, 
and  it  has  directed  all  its  energies  to 
this  end  as  though  it  were  the  prime 
and  controlling  one.  It  has  subor- 
dinated doctrine,  discipline,  learn- 
ing, edification,  and  uplift  to  alihs- 
giving.  *Church-work'  has  come  to 
mean  this  and  little  else. 

"But  of  late  a  feeling  of  doubtful- 
ness and  uneasiness  has  begun  to 
creep  in.  Many  thoughtful  men. 
both  in  the  churches  and  without 
them,  have  begim  to  suspect  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
the6ry.  It  is  seen,  in  the  firist  place, 
that  the  theory  is  not  working  well. 
As  the  condition  of  the  Qmstian 
world  now  is,  a  church  is  about  the 
most  unsuitable  and  ineffiddit  or^ 
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ganization  for  the  administration  of 
charity  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
Charity  organization  societies  are 
insistent  in  urging  the  churches  to 
turn  over  this  department  of  their 
work  to  them,  for  the  reason  that 
they  can  do  it  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically, while  the  churches  can- 
not. Within  the  churches,  at  the 
same  time,  the  feeling  is  gaining 
ground  that  they  have  been  trying 
to  follow  a  mistaken  path.  But 
when  they  ask  themselves  what  their 
primal  duty  is  they  are  confronted 
by  the  plain  fact  that  in  Christianity 
the  controlling  virtue  is  'charity.' 
Here,  then,  is  the  dilemma.  The 
overarching  obligation  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  feed  the  poor;  but  when 
the  church  gives  itself  to  the  task 
of  feeding  the  poor  it  does  it  badly, 
and  it  also  is  incapacitated  to  do 
certain  other  things  which  are  its 
plain  duty. 

'The  plain  truth  in  the  premises 
would  seem  to  be  something  like 
this:  The  churches  in  this  city  for 
example,  might  well  withdraw  alto- 
gether from  the  task  of  relieving  the 
physical  necessities  of  the  poor.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  that 
would  be  better  done  by  the  state 
and  by  voluntary  societies  than  it  is 
now,  did  the  churches  take  their 
hands  out  of  it  altogether.  If  it 
were  possible  for  a  church  to  have 
control  of  a  given  territory,  with 
power  to  warn  away  all  benevolent 
trespassers  from  that  territory,  and 
to  be  held  publicly  responsible  for 
that  area,  it  might  fulfil  the  task. 
But  this  is  impossible  now,  and  so 
far  as  one  can  see  will  remain 
impossible  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
church*  hesitates  and  fears,  however, 
to  retreat  from  a  field  which  it  has 
entered,  lest  it  appear  to  be  faithless 
or  lest  retreat  be  interpreted  as  a 


confession  of  impotence.  It  need 
have  no  such  apprehension,  provided 
it  shall  turn  itself  earnestly  to  do  the 
thing  for  which  it  does  really  exist. 
The  function  of.  the  church  is  to 
make  Christians.  Having  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  it  may  leave  the  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  thus  trans- 
formed in  life  and  motive  to  or- 
ganize themsejves  for  charitable 
work  where  organization  is  needed, 
or  as  individuals  to  go  about  their 
daily  task  of  ministering  to  the  poor. 
If  the  church  as  an  institution  "be 
losing  ground,  it  is  not  because  it  is 
failing  to  give  alms.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  because  its  agents  have  be- 
come so  engrossed  in  serving  tables 
that  they  have  forgotten  how  to 
minister  the  Word.  The  world  was 
never  better  disposed  than  it  is  to- 
day to  hearken  to  any  man  or  any 
institution  speaking  to  it  from  God. 
It  longs  for  the  prophet  who  will 
tell  it  to  its  face  of  its  faults,  and 
will  render  articulate  the  divine 
voice  amid  the  roar  of  life.  It  cares 
little  for  the  Levite  who  compasses 
about  with  observances  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Almighty,  or  for  the 
deacon  who  distributes  the  churches' 
garments  and  keeps  the  charity  ac- 
counts. It  looks  to  the  church  for 
Truth,  not  for  broken  victuals.  It 
wants  God,  not  alms.  The  church 
laments  aloud  that  it  is  losing  the 
v/orkingmen  and  the  poor.  It  once 
had  the  ear  and  the  good  will  of 
these  to  a  large  degree.  But  when 
it  had  them  it  gave  them  not  a  tithe 
of  the  physical  goods  it  urges  upon 
them  to-day.  It  can  win  them  again, 
but  not  by  alms.  The  gifts  of  the 
church  can  never  support  the  poor, 
but  at  its  best  estate  the  gifts  of  the 
poor  have  supported  the  church.  At 
that  time  *the  poor  had  the  Gospel 
preached  unto  them.* ''     /^  i 
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ON  SALE  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 


The  Charity  Organization  Society 

105  East  2 2d  Street,  New  York 

Reports  and  Papers  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society 

Vol.  I,  1882-1886.     First  five  years'  issues  (out  of  print). 

Vol.  II,  1887-1891.     Second  five  years'  issues  (out  of  print). 

Vol.  Ill,  1892-1897.     Five  and  a  half  years      Well  bound,  roan  and 

cloth.     $1.00  a  volume. 
Sixteenth  Annual  Report,   1897-1898.     With   maps  showing 

location  of  charitable  institutions,  churches,  etc.     Free. 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1898-1899  (out  of  print). 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1899-1900.    Free. 

New  York  Charitieis  Directory 

Guide  to  the  philanthropic,  religious  and  educational  agencies  of 
Greater  New  York.  Bound  in  cloth,  773  pp.  Edition  for  1902 
now  ready.     Price,  $1.00. 

Charities 

Published  every  Saturday.  Monthly  MAGAZINE  number  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month.  Subscription,  $2.00  a  year.  Bound 
copies  of  Volumes  I-VI  can  be  supplied  at  $3.00  a  volume. 
Later  volumes  at  $2.00  each. 

The  Charities  Review 

Bound  copies  of  The  Charities  Review  can  be  supplied  to  sub- 
scribers to  Charities  at  $3.00  each,  or  at  $1.00  in  exchange  for 
complete  unbound  volumes,  in  good  condition.  Some  numbers 
of  the  early  volumes,  however,  are  now  out  of  print.  The 
historical  studies  of  American  Philanthropy  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  began  in  the  November  number  of  Volume  IX,  and 
will  be  continued  in  the  magazine  numbers  of  the  present  volume 
of  Charities. 

The  Practice  of  Charity 

By  Edward  T.  Devine.  186  pp.  Cloth,  sixty-five  cents  net. 
(Lentilhon  &  Co.)  ^  , 
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Vol.  VIII 


June  7,  1902 


No.  23 
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The   Summer   School   in 

|»|^«r  Philanthropic  Work,  con- 
ducted by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  New  York, 
June  16  to  July  26,  adds  to 
its  previous  announcements  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  of  Boston,  will 
speak  on  ''Playgrounds,"  a  subject  to 
which  he  has  given  careful  atten- 
tion during  several  years  past.  Dr. 
Alvah  H.  Doty,  health  officer  of  the 
'  port  of  New  York,  will  explain  how 
contagion  is  kept  away  from-  the 
city.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University, 
will  endeavor  to  be  present  on  the 
opening  evening,  and  speak  upon 
'Training  for  -Eflfective  Service." 
The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  speak  on  the 
same  evening. 

The  registration  includes  several 
workers  of  experience  from  different 
cities  and  a  number  of  new  workers 
from  the  colleges  who  expect  to  en- 
ter the  philanthropic  field  as  a  life 
work. 

Sessions  will  be  held  partly  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  in  the  United 
Charities  Building,  and  partly  at 
selected  institutions  that  will  be  vis- 
ited. : 

Officers,  agents,  and  volunteer 
workers  in  the  charitable  societies 
and  institutions  of  New  York  are 
cordially  invited  to  the  morning 
fcxercfses.     Requests   for  admission 
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to  the  course  may  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  School,  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  New  State  Library 
A  coniMrativt  has  for  ten  years  published 
LtSTtuTtien.  an  annual  digest  of  impor- 
tant legislation  in  the  vari- 
ous states.  For  the  past  three  years 
there  has  been  included  in  this  vol- 
ume, under  the  head  "Review  of 
Legislation,"  condensed  notes  of  the 
most  important  and  distinctive 
enactments.  By  the  co-operation  of 
specialists,  the  library  has  been  able 
to  expand  the  scope  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  this  review, 
which  now  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  a  separate  volume.  A  large  list 
of  .general  subjects  is  reviewed.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  the  editor  to 
obtain  a  review  of  the  year's  legis- 
lation for  each  subject,  treating 
briefly  of  the  most  important  acts, 
indicating  the  general  trend  by 
reference  to  previous  laws,  and  in 
general  giving,  so  far  as  practicable, 
a  historical  and  sociologic  setting  to 
the  enactments  of  the  year. 

With  fifty-one  separate  legisla- 
tures, comparative  studies  and  com- 
prehensive organization  of  the  an- 
nual output  of  legislation  are  indis- 
pensable to '  the  student  and  law- 
maker who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  in  the  van  of  prog- 
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ress.  Of  special  interest  to  charity 
workers  are  the  following  reviews: 
**Charities:  Supervision  and  Poor 
Relief,"  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Heb- 
berd,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities;  "Depend- 
ent, Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Chilr 
dren,"  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Ufford, 
superintendent  of  inspection,  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities ;  "The 
Insane,"  by  Mr.  T.  E.  McCarr, 
secretary.  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy;  "Feeble-minded 
and  Epileptic,*'  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson, 
superintendent,  Syracuse  State  In- 
stitution for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren; "Penal  Institution,"  by  Mr. 
George  McLaughlin,  secretary.  New 
York  State  Commission  of  Prisons ; 
"Intoxicating  Liquors,"  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Schenck,  New  York  State  Excise 
Department;  "Public  Health,"  by 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  superintend- 
ent of  health.  Providence,  R.  I.; 
"Food  Legislation,"  by  Mr.  W,  D. 
Bigelow,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; "Labor  Bureaus;  Employ- 
ment Agencies;  Employers'  Lia- 
bility; Hours,"  by  Mr.  Adna  F. 
Weber,  chief  statistician.  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor;  "Fac- 
tory Inspection;  Protection  of 
Labor,"  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
chief,  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor. 

This  review,  like  the  summary  of 
legislation,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
sociology  librarian,  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Whitten.  The  volume  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  New  York  State 
Library  at  Albany  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  copy. 

ChTitie.     Mr.   Howard  J.  Rogers, 

woriS't*Ftir  ^^  ^^^  Department 

of   Social    Economy    for 

the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  has 

mailed   a   letter   to  prospective  ex- 


hibitors stating  that  indications 
point  to  action  by  Congress  which 
will  provide  for  dedication  cere- 
monies on  April  30,  1903,  and  for 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition  on 
May  I,  1904.  This  information  is 
sent  out  promptly,  in  order  that 
whatever  legislative  or  financial 
measures  may  be  necessary  on  the 
part  of  exhibitors,  can  be  arranged 
without  further  loss  of  time.  Mr. 
Rogers  feels  that  so  far  as  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Economy  is  con- 
cerned, the  postponement  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  as  it  will  enable  the 
states  and  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try to  make  more  thorough  and 
scientific  preparation  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  secure  the  more  extensive 
co-operation  of  foreign  countries. 

TheE  lie  tic  ^  ^*''  ^^  ^*^^  pending  in 
tnd  ^ttilie  Congress  providing  for 
the  accommodation  at  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
of  indigent  female  epileptics  and  fee- 
ble-minded persons  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Board  of 
Charities  in  a  report  to  the  District 
Commissioners  do  not  favor  the 
measure.  The  reasons  given  are 
that  the  work  of  an  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  is 
sufficiently  distinct  from  that  of  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  to  demand 
that  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
should  be  provided  for  in  an  institu- 
tion wholly  separate  and  distinct, 
particularly  in  this  case  because  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
with  the  additions  already  author- 
ized, will  be  such  a  large  institution 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  impose 
upon  the  administration  work  of  a 
different  character  than  is  now  being 
performed.  The  Board  advises  that 
since  there  is  not  a  sufficient  niimber 
of  such  defectives  resident  in  the 
District  to  warrant  the  establishment 
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of  an  institution  especially  for  their 
benefit,  that  authority  of  law  be 
given  and  appropriation  made  for 
the  care  of  such  persons  in  an  insti- 
tution established  for  this  class  of 
defectives  in  some  other  state.  This 
method  is  now  followed  by  the.  Dis- 
trict in  providing  for  blind  and 
feeble-minded  children. 

iMem.tion.1  ^he  program  of  the  In- 
Housing  temational  Housmg:  Con- 
gress,  which  meets  m 
Diisseldorf,  Germany,  June  15,  has 
just  been  issued.  The  principal  sub- 
jects of  discussion  will  be:  The  de- 
pendence of  rentals  upon  price  of 
land,  cost  of  building,  and  taxes; 
self-help  in  the  field  of  housing  re- 
form ;  the  demand  for  the  construc- 
tion of  small  dwellings  by  state, 
commune,  and  public  corporations. 
Although  the  Congress  is  termed 
'international,"  only  German  nam^ 
appear  on  the  list  of  speakers.  The 
housing  question  is  now  attracting  a 
large  share  of  public  attention  in  the 
German  cities.  It  occupies  there,  as 
it  does  in  Great  Britain,  the  position 
of  foremost  issue  in  municipal  poli- 
tics. The  fact  is  significant  in  this 
connection  that  the  German  Asso- 
ciation of  Economist  devoted  its 
last  annual  session  to  consideration 
of  thehousing  question  and  of  colo- 
nial policy. 

THE  DQJNQUtNT. 

At  its  last  monthly  meet- 
ing, the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York  voted  to  ask  the  commit- 
tee on  detentions  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  plans  for  model  jails.  After 
public  sentiment  is  awakened  as  to 
the  need  of  better  jails,  the  question 
arises  on  what  plan  shall  they  be 
built  so  as  to  provide  the  proper 
classification,  ventilation,  abundance 


Model  Jallt 


of  light,  and  proper  heating,  com- 
bined, of  course,  with  sufficient  se- 
curity and  economy.  The  outcome 
of  this  work  of  the  committee  ought 
to  be  of  excellent  practical  result  in 
prison  architecture. 

^  ^  It  is  sometimes  of  value 
Foroigner't  to  have  the  Opinion  and 
^***'  judgment  of  a  trained 
expert  in  prison  matters  who  looks 
at  things  from  a  different  stand- 
point from  our  own.  A  prominent 
official  of  Great  Britain,  who  wishes 
his  name  to  be  withheld,  a  man  who 
has  been  for  twenty  years  identified 
with  prison  administration,  visited 
recently  many  of  the  penal  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
points  of  criticism  he  made  were  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  The  idea  of  trade  school  in- 
struction at  Elmira,  Concord,  and 
other  reformatories  he  considered 
excellent;  but  the  instruction  in 
special  trades  he  regarded  as  insuffi- 
cient; there  was  a  lack  of  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  did 
not  visit  the  Rochester  Industrial 
School,  where  trade  instruction  has 
been  thorough  and  effective. 

(2)  Our  prison  officers  he 
thought  too  old  and  too  few  in  num- 
ber. A  defect  in  our  system  is  that 
there  is  no  pension  for  officers  who 
should  be  retired  at  a  certain  age. 
Political  favoritism  in  the  appoint- 
ment of-officers  in  many  institutions 
he  considered  baneful.  The  disci- 
pline of  our  institutions  he  thought 
somewhat  slack.  He  criticised  the 
prevalent  form  of  prison  structure 
in  which  a  cell  bo3f  is  set  within  a 
block  of  stone  or  iron  so  that  no  di- 
rect light  or  ventilation  comes  into 
the  cells.  Architecturally  he  re- 
garded the  workhouse  at  Black- 
well's  Island  as  constructed^  on  the 
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right  model;  that  is  to  say  with  a 
sqiarate  corridor  with  cells  of  large 
capacity  and  large  windows,  prop- 
erly barred,  admitting  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  on  every 
side.  The  overcrowding  of  Ameri- 
can prisons  he  thought  very  detri- 
mental to  health  and  morals. 

The  characteristic  feature 
^JSSluS;^*  of    this    volume    is    that 

it  is  not  a  student's 
compilation  or  digest  but  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  pioneer  work  in  a  broad 
and  uncultivated  field.  Many  women 
have  already  made  sociological 
studies  in  college  settlements  on 
data  and  problems  of  environment, 
but  Miss  Kellor  is  the  first  woman 
who  has  equipped  herself  with  the 
instruments  of  a  criminalogical 
laboratory — ^kymograph,  plethysmo- 
graph,  camera,  stadiometer,  calli- 
pers, Galton  whistles,  and  chrono- 
5COpes,  and  with  a  still  larger  stock 
of  patience,  tact,  courage,  and  physi- 
cal endurance,  has  made  a  journey 
covering  3,277  miles  through  south- 
ern prisons,  setting  up  her  labora- 
tory from  time  to  time  and  in  the 
face  of  great  difficulties  making 
anthropometrical  measurements  and 
physical  and  psychical  tests  of 
women  convicts.  In  institutions  of 
the  north  she  has  done  the  same 
work  and  tabulated  her  results  with 
equal  care.  But  the  greatest  inter- 
est and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  her  work  is  her  study 
of  the  southern  negro  in  relation  to 
crime.  Much  that  is  superificial  has 
been  written  on  this  question,  and 
Miss  Kellor  points  out  the  hasty 
deductions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  imperfect  data  by  various 
statisticians.      She    recognizes    the 


weakness  'of  the  n^;To's  char- 
acter, but  her  study  of  his  environ- 
ment shows  likewise  the  influences 
which  tend  to  make  the  negro,  if  not 
a  criminal,  an  offender  imder  the 
law.  Her  chapter  on  the  penal  sys- 
tem of  the  south  shows  how  im- 
perfectly the  south  is  equipped  for 
grappling  with  the  problems  of 
crime,  especially  in  the  great  lack  of 
reformative  influences. 

Miss  Kellor  does  not  appear  as 
the  doctrinaire.  She  opens  her 
volume  by  setting  forth  the  differ- 
ences between  the  French  and 
Italian  schools  with  the  tendency  in 
America  to  ignore  the  absolute  di- 
vision between  them,  and  to  use 
the  inductive  methods  of  each  in 
studying  the  criminal  and  his  en- 
vironment. The  conditions,  equip- 
ment, and  organization  of  a  labora- 
tory for  experimental  criminal  so- 
ciology are  well  set  forth  in  several 
chapters,  and  also  the  elements  en- 
tering into  sociological  data,  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  on  environm«rt 
and  criminality,  increase  in  crimi- 
•nality  in  women,  and  a  study  of 
penal  institutions.  These  lead  to 
analytical  chapters  setting  forth  de- 
fects in  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, the  relation  of  criminal 
sociology  and  criminal  jurisprudence, 
with  a  final  chapter  on  suggestions 
for  the  prevention  of  criminality. 

Her  book  thus  covers  a  large 
field,  but  the  style  is  condensed.  It 
is  packed  with  information  and  sug- 
gestion presented  in  a  systematic, 
organized,  and  logical  order.  Her 
criticism  of  both  southern  and  north- 
ern institutions  is  fair  and  pointed. 

Miss  Kellor  does  not  attempt  to 
present  a  comprehensive  study  of 
criminal  sociology  but  only  to  de- 
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velop  the  experimental  field.  She 
does  not  therefore  present  her  re- 
sults as  conclusive,  but  as  indicating 
rather  the  field,  the  method,  and  con- 
ditions of  experimental  research.  It 
is  a  courageous  attempt  to  carry  the 
torch  of  science  into  a  dark  field. 

Nitionai  ^^^  Proceedings  of  the 
Prifon      Annual  Congress  of  the 

congrm.  ^^tional  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
November  9  to  13,  1901,  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  cloth  bound 
volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages. 
In  the  same  volume  are  published  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Warden's  Asso- 
ciation, the  Prison  Physicians'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Chaplains*  Associa- 
tion, all  of  which  met  in  conjunction 
with  the  larger  body.  The  book  is 
well  indexed.  There  is  a  directory 
of  the  state  reform  schools  in  th« 
United  States,  and  another  of  the 
state  industrial  reformatories  and 
penitentiaries  of  the  country.  A  full 
list  of  the  delegates  in  attendance  is 
printed,  with  their  official  titles  and 
addresses.  The  volume  is  printed  by 
Shaw  Brothers,  120  Sixth  Street, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

THE  INSANE. 

Voluntary  commitment  of 
c/mitmtiit.  insane  in  state  hospitals 
is  attracting  more  atten- 
tion of  late  as  the  public  is  becoming 
educated  to  the  proper  view  of  this 
form  of  treatment  of  the  disease. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  one 
branch  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  at 
its  present  session,  authorizing  such 
commitment  in  that  state  and  the 
prospect  is  favorable  for  its  enact- 
ment into  law.  The  measure  was 
proposed  by  the  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  state  hospitals  artd  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  approval  of  the 


superintendents  of  all  the  state  hos- 
pitals at  a  conference  of  those 
officials,  recently.  These 'conferences 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  insane  in  that  state. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Tobey,  superintendent 
of  the  Toledo  State  Hospital,  in  his 
last  annual  report,  takes  strong 
ground  in  favor  of  voluntary  com- 
mitment and  presents  good  argu- 
ments for  its  adoption. 

An  inmate  of  Ward's 
commlKleiit.  Island  State  Hospital  was 
brought  before  Jlistice 
Marean  May  i  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  granted  on  the.  application 
of  an  attorney  for  the  sister  of  the 
patient. 

The  writ  is  directed  to  the  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  authorities.  The  pa- 
tient was  picked  up  unconscious  on 
the  street  on  November  i  last,  and 
on  the  certificate  of  two  physicians 
was  committed  by  a  Justice  without 
a  hearing  to  Ward's  Island  on 
November  4.  The  attorney  states 
that  this  is  the  usual  custom  with 
Bellevue  commitments,  and  he  con- 
tends that  while  notices  are  served 
on  the  patients,  they  are  held  in  con- 
finement and  are  unable  to  appear 
al  the  hearing. 

The  chief  question  in  equity 
would  seem  to  be,  however,  whether 
or  not  the  best  interest  of  the  patient 
was  subserved  by  the  commitment. 
Such  patients  usually  chafe  at  con- 
finement and  are  prone  to  seek  re- 
lease too  soon,  and  it  is  seldom  found 
that  the  authorities  of  a  state  hos- 
pital have  any  mercenary  motive  in 
such  detention  or  are  actuated  by 
any  other  desire  than  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  like  misfortune  to  the 
individual  in  the  future.  The  attor- 
ney would  seem  to  look  too  much  at 
the  legal  view  of  the  matter,  which 
considers  it  a  "charge  of  insanity" 
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against  the  person  from  which  he 
should  have  a  chance  to  "defend" 
himself,  instead  of  a  commitment  to 
a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  a 
disease.  How  long  will  it  require 
to  educate  attorneys  and  courts  to 
view  this  question  of  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  existence  of  insanity,  as  sim- 
ply a  medical  inquiry  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a 'disease  and  the  application 
to  it  of  the  best  treatment  to  be  ob- 
tained under  given  conditions  ?  Per- 
haps such  hospitals,  too,  are  some- 
what censurable  for  adding  to  the 
popular  suspicion  of  their  motives 
by  an  unnecessary  air  of  mystery 
and  concealment,  or  at  least  restric- 
tion, in  permitting  friends  of  pa- 
tients access  to  them  and  to  the 
hospital. 

The  Utica  Press  of  April 
^*outy.'*  *    30th  contains  an  account 

of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Utica  State 
Hospital.  The  Hon.  W.  Stuart  Wal- 
cott  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr. 
George  E.  Dunham,  secretary.  The 
report  of  the  Board  is  printed  in  full 
and  reads  very  much  like  a  report  of 
a  board  of  trustees  under  the  old 
law.  With  commendable  spirit  it 
makes  prominent  the  necessity  for  a 
treatment  of  the  inmates  directed 
toward  cure  as  well  as  humane  care, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  economic 
advantage  to  the  state  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  cures, 
even  when  the  higher  duty  of  the 
state  from  the  humanitarian  point 
of  view  is  lost  sight  of.  On^  may 
well  wonder  if,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  cry  for  economy  and  financial 
"reform,"  this  higher  duty  of  the 
state  may  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Board  reviews  at  length  the  needs 
of  the  hospital  and  points  out  many 
matters  which  require  the  attention 
of  the  state  authorities. 


meeting  of  the  trustees  of  • 
the  Delaware  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  it  is  learned  that  there  were 
from  April  14  to  May  i  of  this  year 
twenty-one  cases  of  small-pox  in  the 
State  Hospital  at  Farmhurst.  All 
patients  have  been  vaccinated,  some 
of  them  several  times,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  disease  is  now  well 
under  control.  Dr.  Black,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  took  strong 
ground  against  the  admission  to  the 
hospital  of  inebriates  and  victims  of 
mania  a  potu.  His  contention  was 
that  they  were  dangerous  to  the 
other  classes. 

iiiinoit.  ^  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
to  the  effect  that  insane  persons  not 
of  the  pauper  class  may  be  held  to 
pay  for  their  care  by  the  county  or 
state,  is  expected  to  have  an  im- 
j)ortant  bearing  on  the  support  of  the 
insane  in-  Cook  County.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  authorities  there  that 
much  of  the  burden  of  the  support 
of  this  class  which  has  heretofore 
been  borne  by  the  county  will  be 
transferred  to  the  friends  of  the 
patients.  If  the  experience  of  other 
states  is  a  guide,  ho>yever,  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  that  the  class  w.ho 
are  financially  able  to  bear  this  ex- 
pense, among  those  sent  to  the  state 
asylums  of  Illinois,  is  very  limited. 
Insanity  so  frequently  attacks  the 
wage-earner  of  the  family,  or  the 
mother,  whose  services  are  almost 
as  indispensable,  that,  especially  in 
its  more  chronic  form,  it  is  seldom 
that  the  resources  of  the  family  can 
long  withstand  the  burden  of  its  sup- 
port. 

witcontin     ^^-  ^'  J-  Tappen,  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  Wisconsin,  writes  to  Char- 
ities   regarding   the   statement   of 
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the  ratio  of  insanity  to  popu- 
lation as  determined  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  paper  April  19.  He 
states  that  there  is  probably  no  other 
state  of  the  Union  where  such  com- 
plete records  of  the  insane  are  kept. 
In  the  office  of  th^  Board  there  is  a 
record  of  every  person  who  has  been 
adjudged  insane  in  the  state.  He 
states,  however,  that  the  institutions 
have  authority  to  grant  paroles  and 
that  when  persons  remain  out  of  the 
institutions  on  such  parole  for  the 
period  of  two  years,  the  adjudication 
of  insanity  is  removed  and  the  person 
is  no  longer  insane  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  The  paroles  from 
the  county  asylums  are  very  few,  he 
thinks  not  more  than  two  dozen  dur- 
ing a  year.  It  is  to  be  presiuned,  too, 
that  cases  not  infrequently  are  not 
adjudged  insane  unless  there  is  hope 
that  the  institutions  can  take  care  of 
them,  and  therefore,  as  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  in  greater  ratio, 
the  number  of  visible  insane  is  likely 
to  show  a  corresponding  increase. 

A  sensible  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  (Ontario)  Mail- 
Empire,  May  I,  calls  attention  to  the 
neglect  of  the  insane  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government.  Referring  to  a  cor- 
respondence between  Mayor  How- 
land  of  Toronto  and  Mr.  Stratton,the 
Provincial  Secretary,  it  criticises  se- 
verely the  position  of  the  Secretary 
and  his  disposition  to  wash  his  hands 
of  any  responsibility  for  the  large 
number  of  insane  in  the  Toronto  jail. 
It  develops  the  discreditable  fact  that 
forty-five  persons  were  then  con- 
fined in  the  jail  who  were  there  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
of  unsound  mind,  committed,  the 
editor  states,  by  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ontario  Government. 
It  would  seem  to  behoove  our  cous- 


ins across  the  border  to  take  prompt 
measures  to  remedy  such  a  condition 
as  this  discussion  discloses. 

The  first  regular  meeting 

ortgon.  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Oregon  State 
Conference  of  Charities  was  held 
April  26  and  several  matters  of  im- 
portance were  brought  to  their  at- 
tention. One  of  these  will  be  in- 
corporated in  a  bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  next  legislature  designed  to 
bring  about  the  creation  of  a  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

Another  matter  to  receive  atten- 
tion was  the  necessity  for  some  regfu- 
lation  of  the  transportation  of 
women  patients  to  the  State  Asylum, 
to  the  end  that  such  transportation 
shall  be  made  under  fitting  super- 
vision. 

The  committee  also  decided  to 
urge  the  passage  of  a  law  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  feeble-minded 
children  under  state  supervision. 

These  are  all  certainly  commenda- 
ble indications  and  show  how 
promptly  practical  results  follow  the 
establishment  of  these  conferences 
of  those  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
public  and  private  charities. 

STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

Colorado  ^^  ^^^  meeting  of  the 
Colorado  State  Board  of 
Charities  in  Denver,  April  10, 
charges  were  submitted  in  the  form 
of  four  affidavits,  three  by  prisoners 
and  one  by  a  brother  of  a  prisoner, 
afleging  that  Mr.  C.  L.  Stonaker, 
secretary  of  the  Board,  who  is  under 
the  law  also  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pardons,  had  solicited 
money  from  prisoners  under  threat 
of  opposing  their  applications  for 
clemency.  The  local  press  gave 
extensive  publicity  to  this  matter 
even  before  the  charges  had  received 
the  attention   of  the  Board.     Mr. 
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Stonaker  demanded  a  prompt  and 
open  investigation,  which  was  ac- 
corded. The  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  the  State  Board  of  Pardons 
jointly  conducted  the  investigation. 
Four  sessions  were  held,  during 
which  forty  persons  were  examined 
under  oath,  and  every  possible  effort 
made  to  secure  full  and  complete  in- 
formation from  persons  having 
knowledge  of  any  fact  bearing  upon 
the  charges.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  report  of  the  two 
Boards,  which  is  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  each,  is  as  follows : 

* 'Although  every  opportunity  was 
publicly  given  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  appear  during  the  sessions 
of  the  joint  Boards  to  present  fur- 
ther charges  or  statements  reflecting 
upon  the  official  conduct  of  Mr. 
Stonaker,  we  find  that  the  charges 
preferred  ag^ainst  him  have  not  in 
any  respect  been  sustained,  and  in 
our  judgment  nothing  adduced  in 
the  evidence  reflecting  upon  his  offi- 
cial honesty." 

On  this  subject  the  Denver  News 
says: 

'The  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Pardons,  in  the  case 
against  Secretary  Stonaker,  is  to  be 
commended.  The  investigation  was 
full  and  open.  Nothing  was  con- 
cealed. There  was  absolutely  no 
evidence  against  him.  The  only 
basis  for  the  charges  that  he  had 
been  accepting  money  from  inmates 
of  the  penitentiary  was  a  mass  of 
gossip  among  convicts.  It  does  not 
take  the  average  prisoner  long  to  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  the  man 
he  hopes  will  get  him  a  pardon  is 
influenced  by  mercenary  motives. 
Evil-minded  persons  are  never  slow 
in  ascribing  corrupt  considerations 
to  others, 

"If  Mr.  Stonaker  had  been  tried 


on  a  charge  of  having  too  soft  a 
heart  he  could  easily  have  been  con- 
victed. There  has  not  been  a  session 
of  the  Legislature  for  years  that  he 
has  not  turned  up  with  some  plan  to 
give  convicts  a  chance  to  secure  free- 
dom, which  he  pressed  with  honest 
zeal  *in  the  interest  of  humanity.'  His 
reward  for  his  devoted  work  has 
been  a  gross  and  brutal  attack  on 
his  integrity  as  an  official.  The 
open  and  complete  investigation 
which  has  been  had  has  shown  the 
utterly  groundless  nature  of  the 
charges,  and  in  finding  as  they  did 
the  two  Boards  have  reflected  the 
sentiments  of. all  who  followed  the 
case." 

iiunou.  J^^  Republican  State 
Convention  held  at 
Springfield  on  May  8  adopted  in  its 
platform  a  plank  urging  "the  exten- 
sion of  civil-service  rules  in  the  state 
charitable  institutions."  This  sounds 
rather  mild  and  may  mean  much  or 
little.  In  view  of  the  agfitation  which 
is  being  carried  on  in  Illinois,  it 
seems  hopeful,  however,  and  is 
especially  interesting  in  view  of  the 
correspondence  published  on  a  later 
page  in  this  number  of  Charities. 

The  Board  of  State  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Charities  has  issued 
and  is  distributing  a  very,  useful  lit- 
tle manual  of  financial  book-keeping 
and  forms  of  blanks  for  public  insti- 
tutions, prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Whipp,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Board.  Those  interested  in  accounts 
of  this  nature  should  profit  through 
an  examination  of  the  manual. 

The  inmates  of  the  fifteen  state 
charitable  institutions  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter,  March  31,  last,  num- 
bered 10,756.  The  amount  expended 
for  their  maintenance  during  the 
quarter  was  $609,329.21,  the  net 
average  per  capita  for  this  period  be- 
ing $39.89.     The  lowest  per  capita 
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was  $31.13  at  the  central  hospital 
at  Jacksonville^  and  the  highest, 
$63.92  at  the  school  for  the  blind. 

Minnetota  ^^^  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  have 
been  served  with  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  Board  from  se- 
lecting a  site  or  proceeding  with  the 
erection  of  a  separate  state  training 
school  for  girls.  The  injunction  was 
issued  on  a  complaint  made  by  Wil- 
liam Covin  who  owns  twenty  acres 
of  land  near  the  present  training 
school  for  boys  and  girls  which  he 
alleges  will  depreciate  in  value  if  the 
separate  training  school  for  girls  is 
erected.  Covill,  it  is  said,  is  really 
representing  the  people  of  Red  Wing 
in  the  effort  they  are  making 'to  pre- 
vent the  location  of  the  school  at  any 
other  city.  The  local  demand  for 
patronage  would  seem  to  be  carried 
to  undue  lengths  when  the  aid  of  the 
courts  is  invoked  to  retain  a  state  in- 
stitution at  any  given  place,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  outcome  will 
be  to  discourage  attempts  of  this 
nature. 

The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  in 
compliance  with  a  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  has 
been  making  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  Kansas  poorhouses  and 
jails,  with  the  result  that  a  bill  will 
.probably  be  introduced  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  giving  the 
Board  authority  to  make  and  enforce 
sanitary  regulations  governing  these 
institutions.  The  main  trouble  with 
the  almshouses  is  said  to  be  that  in 
most  instances  their  keeping  is  let 
out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  As  a  re- 
sult the  inmates  do  not  receive  the 
care  they  should,  and  oftentimes 
are  not  given  sufficient  wholesome 
food. 
The  investigations  of  the  Board 


KaiiMt. 


have,  it  is  said,  developed  the  fact 
that  several  counties  in  the  state  have 
neither  criminals  in  the  jails,  nor 
paupers  in  the  almshouse.  Edwards 
County  has  a  good  jail  and  a  well- 
kept  poor  farm  without  inmates  in 
either.  Haskill  County  is  without 
a  poor  farm,  but  has  a  neat  and  at- 
tractive jail  without  a  prisoner  since 
1887.  Morton  County  is  free  from 
paupers,  has  no  poor  farm,  and  the 
jail  has  been  empty  for  six  or  seven 
years.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  report  of  the  State  Board  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest.  It  is 
promised  in  the  fall  of  the  present 
year. 

-,  „  ^  The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities  IS  now  bringing  to 
successful  completion  two  exceed- 
ingly important  and  fruitful  investi- 
gations which  it  has  been  making 
during  the  past  twelve  months 
through  its  inspectors. 

These  are  an  investigation  into 
the  cases  of  children  who  have  been 
inmates  of  private  institutions  at 
public  expense  for  five  years  or  more, 
and  an  investig^ation  into  the  ob-* 
servance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Law. 

The  Board  has  now  ordered  a 
thorough  examination  to  be  made 
into  the  educational  methods  and 
facilities  of  the  institutions  it  visits 
and  inspects.  It  has  already  taken 
up  the  work  of  examining  S)rs- 
tematically  the  cases  of  children 
placed  in  family  homes  by  local  poor- 
law  officers. 

Hon.  Harry  H.  Bender,  super- 
intendent of  public  buildings  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  selected  by  Gov- 
ernor Odell  to  fill  the  position  of 
fiscal  supervisor  of  the  state  char- 
itable and  reformatory  institutions. 
The  salary  is  $6,000  a  year,  and  the 
term  five  years. 
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The  recent  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  state  institutions 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  There 
is  also  an  increase  in  the  per  capita 
cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates.  The 
greatest  increase  in  numbers  is  in  the 
state  penitentiary  where  the  average 
population  has  increased  from  403 
to  521.  The  insane  hospitals  at 
Stellacoom  and  Medical  Lake  also 
show  marked  increases.  These  in- 
creases are  attributed  to  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  state, 
rather  than  to  any  real  increase  in 
crime  or  insanity.  The  indications 
are  that  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  last  Legislature  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution  will  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose. 

The  State  Board  of  Char- 
Mou.      ities  and  Correction  is  in- 
vestigating the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  binding  twine  plant 
at  the  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  in 
order .  to    furnish    greatly    needed 
work  for  the  prisoners.    The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $50,000  for  the  original 
eqliipment,  and  $150,000  for  work- 
ing capital. 
^.       ,      The  nine  state  charitable 
and     penal     mstitutions 
cost  the  state  $68,669.85  in  April,  all 
but  $10,000  of  which  was  for  current 
expenses.     The  per  capita  cost  has 
been  considerably  increased  by  the 
high  price  of  provisions. 

The  Board  of  Control  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  prisons  in  other 
states,  particularly  with  relation  to 
the  employment  of  prison  labor.  A 
member  of  the  Board  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  prisoners  should  be  given  some- 
thing to  do,  but  the  labor  unions  are 
making  complaints  continually  that 
prison    labor    interferes    with    free 


labor.  How  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tion is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  trip 
of  the  Board.  The  Legislature 
passed  an  act  requiring  the  Board  to 
visit  the  institutions  of  other  states 
and  ascertain  their  methods  of  hand- 
ling prison  labor,  together  with  the 
general  plan  of  conducting  penal  in- 
stitutions." 

DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

p     tvi  ni     "^^^  success  which  has  at- 
van  a.  ^^j^j^j  ^j^^  experiment  of 

providing  a  home  for  wayward  boys 
in  separate  cottages  at  the  House  of 
Refuge  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  has  in- 
duced the  board  of  managers  to  ap- 
peal for  help  in  establishing  a  simi- 
lar country  home  for  the  girls'  de- 
partment, which  is  now  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  proposed,  if  the  means 
can  be  obtained,  to  purchase  a  coim- 
try  farm  of  thirty  or  forty  acres 
upon  which  will  be  erected  homelike 
cottages.  Such  a  farm  would  fur- 
nish the  institution  with  fruit,  vege- 
tables, poultry,  and  like  products, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  scope  for 
the  instruction  of  the  girls  in  all  of 
the  arts  of  housewifery — the  outside 
care  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  small 
gardening,^  and  the  inside  cooking, 
laundry  work,  plain  sewing,  preserv- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
other  accomplishments  which  go  to 
the  making  and  keeping  of  a  home. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  undoubt- 
edly feasible  to  so  improve  a  large 
percentage  of  the  poor  girls  who* 
need  society's  restraining  and  uplift- 
ing care  as  to  fit  them  for  future  use- 
fulness. 

Phii«i«iphi.'t  I"  ^^^  ^?h*^^  months 
'court*  ^»^05  children  were 
brought  before  this  court 
Of  these  739  were  known  as  delin- 
quents, that  is>  guilty  of  violation 
of  the  law,  and  366  were  in  -  the 
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category  of  neglected  and  dependent. 
The  delinquents  generally  came  into 
the  court  from  the  magistrate's 
office,  sometimes  directly  and  some- 
times from  prison.  The  police  are 
constantly  turning  over  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  and  similar 
organizations  children  who  have  no 
homes  or  caretakers.  These  children 
find  their  way  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Then  each  case  is  carefully  inquired 
into.  The  judge  has  the  assistance 
of  the  prior  examination  into  the 
facts  of  each  case  by  the  Society  and 
its  agents.  If  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
parent  or  parents  of  a  child  ought 
not  to  have  the  custody  of  the  child, 
but  are  able  to  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port, he  may  make  an  order  requir- 
ing the  payment  of  such* sum  as  the 
circumstances  warrant.  Children 
are  sometimes  turned  over  to  rela- 
tives and  sometimes  to  a  charitable 
society,  regard  being  had  always  to 
the  religion  of  the  child  in  selecting 
the  soiiiety. 

The  result  of  the  probation  work 
seems  to  be  very  encouraging.  One 
probation  officer,  to  whom  since  last 
July  nearly  one  hundred  children 
have  been  committed,  reports  only 
one  who  has  defaulted. 

Child  ubor  ^  P^^^c  ^"  ^  ^^S^^  factory 
Pennsylvania  ^^  Philadelphia,  resulting 
from  a  false  alarm  of  fire, 
caused  the  death  of  eight  girls,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
two  years.  The  law  prohibits  the 
employment  of  children  under  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  in  any  fact' 
or  mercantile  industry.  The  law 
further  provides  that  a  child  between 
the  age  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  can 
be  employed  only  upon  condition 
that  there  is  first  secured  and  placed 
on  file  an  affidavit  stating  the  age, 
date,  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child. 
Furthermore,  the  notary  public  who 


witnesses  the  affidavit  is  obliged, 
under  penaltjr  of  the  law,  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  statements  made 
therein  are  correct.  Nearly  all  the 
girls  who  were  killed  were  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  prosecute  the  notaries  before 
whom  their  certificates  were  made 
out.  Four  have  been  fined,  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  has  been  aroused  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  more  rigid  in- 
spection of  factories  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  seems  probable.  As 
direct  evidence  of  this,  one 
large  manufacturing  establishment 
in  Philadelphia  has  discharged 
eighteen  employees  who  have  t^n 
found  to  be  working  on  irregular 
certificates. 

Pi.wjer.ey.  ^  Strike  of  the  glass 
blowers  m  the  Cumber- 
land and  Gloucester  glass  factories 
in  southern  New  Jersey  has  brought 
to  notice  gross  violations  of  the 
child-labor  law.  Miss  Irene  Ashby 
Macfayden,  whose  work  in  the 
South  under  the  auspices  of  the 
federated  labor  organizations  has 
done  much  to  enlighten  the  public 
concerning  child  labor  in  Southern 
mills,  says  that  conditions  in  New 
Jersey  are  rapidly  tending  toward 
those  in  the  South.  According  to 
her  statement  there  are  hundreds  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
working  in  the  New  Jersey  mills  to- 
day, and  the  niunber  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. It  has  been  alleged  by 
others  that  children  as  young  as  six 
and  seven  years  of  age,  of  both 
sexes,  have  been  working  seventeen  ^ 
and  eighteen  hours  a  day. 

That  the  administration  of  the 
Factory  Inspection  Department  has 
been  lax  and  inefficient  has  been 
openly  charged.  Governor  Murphy, 
however,  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  is  determined  lo  secure 
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the  enforcement  of  the  law.  This 
prohibits  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  twelve,  and  provides  that 
between  that  age  and  sixteen  years 
all  children  at  work  shall  attend 
night  school  at  least  two  hours  each 
day. 

^  A  tentative  program  has 
International  been  aranged  for  the  In- 
oneranca.  ^^^j^^jQ^al  Congress  for 
the  Welfare  and  Protection  of  Chil- 
dren, which  will  convene  in  London 
in  July.  The  program^  so  far  as  ar- 
ranged, appears  as  follows: 

BRITISH,    AMERICAN    AND  COLONIAL. 

Medical  section:  (a)  Treatment 
of  Children  Mentally  and  Physically 
Afflicted,  e.  g.,  Imbecile,  Feeble- 
minded, and  Epileptic,  Tubercular, 
Crippled,  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb, 
(fr)  Hygiene  and  Sanitation — ^in  the 
Home  and  at  School. 

Legislative:  (a)  How  Far  Pa- 
rental Authority  and  Responsibility 
Should  Be  Recognized  After  the 
State  Has  Had  to  Take  Charge 
of  a  Child,  (fr)  What  Press- 
ure Can  Be  Put  on  Parents  Who 
Neglect  Their  Children,  so  as  to 
Discourage  Others  From  a  Similar 
Offence,  (c)  Regulation  of  Street 
Trading  by  Children,     (d)   Exten- 


sion of  the  Area  of  Reformatory 
and  Preventive  Work,  {e)  The  Re- 
lation of  the  State  Toward  Migra- 
tory, Destitute,  Neglected,  and 
Criminal  Children. 

Educational  and  Philanthropic : 
(a)  Free  and  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion, (fe)  Technical  Education  and 
Industrial  and  Physical  Training, 
etc.,  in  State-aided  Institutions,  (c) 
Homes,  Orphanages,  and  Refuges. 
{d)  The  American  System  of  Pro- 
bation Officers. 


Legislation  to  be  Recommended 
for  Children  in  Moral  Danger.  The 
Reclamation  of  Vicious  Children. 
The  Reform  of  Yotmg  Criminals. 
The  Education  of  Feeble  and 
Degenerate  Children.  The  Assist- 
ance of  Families.  Boarding-out  in 
Families. 

ITALIAN. 

How  to  Secure  Unanimity  (of 
effort)  Between  the  School,  the 
Family,  the  Nation,  and  Hu- 
manity? How  to  Compel  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Enforce  Compulsory 
Education  by  Providing  Schools  to 
Receive  all  the  Children  of  School 
Age?  Tests  to  Fitness  for  Second- 
ary Education,  etc. 
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VII^PRACnCAL  TRAINING  fM  PHIUNTIIIIOPIC 
WMK-VALUC  AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Lecture  courses  and  study 
classes  have  been  tried 
in  several  cities,  not  so 
much  to  rouse  interest  as  to  help  in 
the  training  of  workers.  For  in- 
stance, a  class  for  study  of  friendly 
visitors'  work,  arranged  by  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  bu- 
reau of  charities  in  1891-2,  was  com- 
posed of  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  fourteen  district  conferences  of 
the  bureau  with  a  few  office  workers 
and  delegates  from  churches  and 
King's  daughters.  It  met  for  an 
hour  weekly  for  twelve  consecutive 
weeks;  type-written  copies  of  the 
topics  to  be  considered  with  page 
references  to  books  were  distributed 
before  each  meeting;  reviews  were 

1  Synopsis  of  paper : 


i.    The  pioneers,  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations, 
ii.    Public  agencies,  supervisory  and  ed- 
ucational, 
iii.    Private  state  associations,  supervisory 

and  educational, 
iv.    Conferences,  national  and  local : 

The  American  social  science  asso- 
ciation. 

The   prison    congress   of    1870   at 
Cincinnati. 

The  national  conference  of  chari- 
ties and  correction.  ^ 

Revival  of  the  national  prison  asso- 
ciation. 

Other  national  conferences  and  or- 
ganizations. 

State  conferences. 

Local  conferences. 

Charities  exhibits. 
V.    Associations    for   organizing   charity 
(in  their  educational  and  super- 
visory aspects) :  v 

Their  rise  and  methods. 

Public  meetings  and  publications. 

»  Proceedings  of  national  conference,  1892,  p.  45a. 

[In  the  use  of  capiuls  the  present  historical  study  is  made  to  approximate  the  usage  of 
the  later  volumes  of  The  Charities  Review,  thus  remaining  in  harmony  with  the  othjer 
studies  in  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part. — Ed.]  ^  1 
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made  by  members  of  the  class  in 
order  to  enforce  the  conception  of 
the  relation  of  each  topic  to  the  gen- 
eral field  of  charitable  work  and  to 
the  specific  uses  of  friendly  visitors ; 
questions  and  answers  and  sugges- 
tions were  stimulated.  An  experienced 
agent  spoke  approvingly  of  this 
course  at  the  national  conference  in 
1892.  Although  the  students,  she  said, 
were  somewhat  irregular  in  report- 
ing to  their  conferences  what  they 
learned,  yet  there  was  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  work  of  the 
friendly  visitors.^  In  a  small  New 
England  city,  a  class  made  up  of 
a  half-dozen  experienced  charity 
workers  and  a  half-dozen  young 
women  not  long  from  school  or  col- 
lege, has  recently  been  reading  Miss 

Co-operation  with  public  oJBcials. 

Participation  in  legislative  and  re- 
form efforts. 

Co-operation  with  other  societies. 

Skilled   workers   advocated   as   an 
economy. 

Typical    work   of   the    New    York 
charity  organization  society  and 
the  Boston  associated  charities, 
vi.     Academic  instruction   in  educational 
institutions : 

Harvard,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Co- 
lumbia. Pennsylvania,  Vassar. 
vii.     Practical    training    for    philanthropic 
work — value  and  opportunities: 

Types  of  philanthropic  workers. 

Settlement  training. 

Need  of  training  schools  recognized. 

Training  of  workers  by  the  Boston 
associated  charities. 

Local  study  classes. 

Summer  school  of  the  New  York 
charity  organization  society, 
viii.    Work  by  women's  clubs  and  associa- 
tions, 
ix.     Conclusion. 
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Richmond's  "friendly  visiting,"  with 
kindred  reading  suggested  and  with 
discussion.  "It  is  a  simple  ban- 
ning, but  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
satisfactory  one." 

Such  classes  as  these  have  usually 
beoi  occasional,  have  not  formed 
part  of  any  systematic  course,  and 
make  more  for  stimulus  and  teaching 
than  for  training. 

There  is  one  means  of  training, 
not  perfect,  of  course,  but  very  val- 
uable, which  can  be  used  in  any 
commimity  where  there  is  one  person 
who  knows  the  standard  literature  of 
charity  and  who  has  done  persistent 
personal  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
needy.  It  is  a  study  class,  like  the 
one  Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  general 
secretary  of  the  Boston  associated 
charities,  has  led  for  three  years. 
It  should  consist  of  not  over 
a  half-dozen  persons.  Those  of 
some  experience  are  preferred.  No 
mere  student  or  office  worker  would 
be  received.  It  does  not  merely  read 
— it  studies  certain  books  and 
P^P^rs,  experiences  are  compared, 
customs  are  probed,  good  ways  are 
proved.  A  condition  of  membership 
^t  P?**^^*^  work  for  the  uplift  of  a 
P^^ily  in  distress.  Fourteen  morn- 
ing meetings  are  held  at  fortnightly 
intervals,  lasting  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  hours ;  each  mem- 
^  *s  expected  to  give  six  to  eight 
J^ursof  s^jyjj^^^£^j^jgj^^    The 

nrst  thought  is  to  get  the  right  con- 
ception of  the  aim  of  the  associated 
cnanties,  the  next  is  to  see  the  social 
conditions  within  which  it  works ;  the 
^^  of  the  time  is  given  to  study 
trom  various  points  of  view  of  prob- 
lems of  charity  and  correction.  War- 
"^"^h  '"^^^"can  Charities"  and 
"V*.^^  delated  reading  is  used,  some 
^J  >t  not  being  usually  included  in  the 

^c  Charities  fCniew  for  December,  1894. 


literature  of  philanthropy,  but  yet 
very  suggestive  to  a  charity  worker. 
Members  of  tiie  class  are  urged  to 
make  notes  and  ask  questions;  the 
leader  tries  to  learn  the  needs  of  each 
individual.  Questions  of  social  and 
economic  causes  and  conditions  are 
included.  Turns  are  taken  in  re- 
viewing what  has  been  read,  then  the 
discussions  are  general.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  classes  has  been  steady. 
The  excellence  of  such  classes  as 
these  lies  in  their  being  made  up  of 
a  few  persons  who  are  really  apply- 
ing themselves  to  study  and  to  per- 
sonal service,  under  the  direction  of 
one  who  is  well  informed,  well  bal- 
anced, and  has  given  years  to  educa- 
tional charity  work. 

During  the  summer  of  1894  a 
class  in  "practical  sociology"  was 
conducted  for  two  months  by  the 
general  secretary  of  the  associated 
charities  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  P.  W. 
Ayres.  It  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
graduates  from  several  universities, 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers,  some  of 
whom  had  been  interested  in  lectures 
on  care  of  the  poor  in  cities  during 
the  preceding  winter.  The  class 
visited  and  studied  somewhat  the 
charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  city  and  several  indus- 
trial establishments;  were  made 
familiar  with  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  associated  charities, 
each  member  having  the  opportimity 
of  taking  "some  particular  family  in 
charge,  over  whom  he  or  she  was 
to  have  particular  guardianship;" 
and  undertook  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  reports  upon  the  sweating 
system  and  tenement-houses  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  state  bureau  of  labor, 
several  members  being  commissioned 
as  agents  of  the  bureau.^ 
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Most  of  the  members  of  this  class 
have  since  done  good  work;  four 
of  them  afterwards  took  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  associated 
charities  of  three  cities.  That  one 
member  attempted  to  do  too  much 
in  a  short  time  without  proper 
preparation  is  shown  by  the  crude 
views  which  he  gave  in  print  in 
Lend-a-Hand  for  June,  1895,  "a  life 
class  in  sociology."  The  attitude 
which  beginners  should  take  was 
well  told  by  Miss  Richmond  in  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  social 
science  club  of  the  woman's  college, 
Baltimore,  and  published  in  The 
Charities  Review  for  February, 
1896,  entitled  "criticism  and  reform 
in  charity." 

In  1894  the  Hartford  school  of 
sociology  was  opened  under  the  so- 
ciety for  education  extension.  The 
aim  was  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  a  broader  and  more 
complete  course  of  instruction  in 
sociology  than  any  of  the  universities 
gave,  by  a  three  years'  course.  The 
plan  included  lectures  by  many  emi- 
nent specialists,  seminaria,  and 
throughout  the  third  year,  under  the 
direction  of  the  general-secretary  of 
the  Hartford  charity  organization 
society,  who  had  been  an  instructor 
at  Johns  Hopkins  university,  (i) 
a  course  in  general  economics  as  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  sociol- 
osy»  (2)  a  sociological  conference 
weekly,  (3)  fieldwork  for  training 
in  special  investigations  and  visita- 
tion of  institutions,  (4)  a  special 
conference  of  friendly  visitors  for 
practical  philanthropic  work.  Hart- 
ford was  deemed  an  unusually  help- 
ful centre  for  a  school,  owing  to  its 
varied  population,  large  manufac- 
tories, and  extensive  charitable  ef- 
fort, wise  and  unwise.     The  school 

*  Charities  RnritWy  December,  1894. 


Opened  with  a  few  representatives  of 
several  colleges,  two  being  graduates 
from  Johns  Hopkins  university  and 
Chicago  university.  Five  completed 
the  full  program  for  two  years,  when 
the  school  closed  for  lack  of  adequate 
support.  The  special  work  in  philan- 
thropy had  not  been  reached,  but  a 
good  deal  had  been  done  meantime 
in  friendly  visiting,  at  the  social  set- 
tlement, in  visits  to  institutions,  and 
discussions  on  current  literature  of 
charity.^ 

^  ,     In  The  Charities  Review 

Summer  School  ^         ^,  o    o     ^v 

oftiioNew    for  May,    1898,  the  an- 

York  C.  0.  S.  i 

nouncement  was  made 
of  a  training  class,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  charity  organization  so- 
ciety of  New  York  for  six  weeks 
during  the  summer  approaching, 
with  a  careful  review  of  opinions  on 
the  need  of  a  training  school,  and 
the  reason  for  opening  the  class.  The 
very  modest  claim  now  put  forward, 
it  stated,  is  that  an  opportunity  for 
higher  training  should  be  given  to 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  de- 
sire to  labor  in  the  field  of  charities 
and  correction,  "leaving  to  the  future 
the  question  as  to  whether  such  a 
training  may  finally  be  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  ap- 
pointment." The  plan  suggested  by 
Miss  Morse  looked  to  the  interests 
of  the  individual,  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  officials 
of  charity  organization  and  chil- 
dren's aid  societies,  usually  over- 
worked by  the  demands  of  their  im- 
mediate duties,  could  not  be  expected 
to  undertake  the  training  of  persons 
for  philanthropic  work  throughout 
the  country.  The  proposed  class  was 
not  expected  to  give  a  thorough 
training,  and  no  diplomas  were  to  be 
conferred  or  promises  made  about  fu- 
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ture  employment  .  It  was  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  some  definite  sys- 
tem of  training,   "an  experimental 
contribution  toward  the  end  in  view." 
Twenty-seven  students  representing 
fourteen    colleges    and    universities 
and  eleven  states  were  registered  in 
the  class — more  than  were  planned  for. 
The  completion  of  a  college  or  imi- 
versity  course  or  a  year's  experience 
in  philanthropic  work  were  required 
for  admission,  and  a  little  over  half 
the  class  had  had  some  experience  in 
such   work.      All   but   two   of   the 
members  registered  worked  steadily 
to  the  close.  Each  one  gave  two  weeks 
of  actual  service  in  the  district  offices 
of  the  society,  some  gave  more,  con- 
tinuing after  the  class  ended.    Each 
one  presented  to  the  class  two  reports 
of  inquiries  into  subjects  connected 
with    philanthropic    work    in    New 
York.     Visits  were  made  to  a  num- 
ber of  institutions.      Opportunities 
were  oflfered  to  individuals  to  visit 
families  in  need,  but  few  found  time 
to  do  that.  Talks  were  given  the  class 
by   some   thirty   men   and    women, 
some  of  them  leading  specialists  of 
the  land.    Dr.  P.  W.  Ayres,  who  was 
directly    in    charge    of    the    class, 
summed  up  as   follows  the  results 
which  were  seen  immediately:    All 
the   members   have  a   clearer   view 
of    the    value    of    work    properly 
done,    of   the    harm    ^{   wrirk    im- 
properly done.     Five  of  them  not 
already  at  work,   all   but  one  uni- 
versity    graduates,     have     secured 
positions  in  charitable  work.    Three 
or  four  others  have  discovered  that 
they  were  not  fitted  or  were  not  ready 
for  such  occupation,   and  some  of 
them  determined  to  take  up  volunteer 
work  for  a  time. 

This  class,  repeated  in  the  two 
summers  following,  has  become 
the     summer     school     in     philan- 


thropic work,  under  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  charity  or- 
ganization society  with  several  repre- 
sentatives from  societies  in  other 
cities  and  universities,  and  including 
several  leaders,  paid  officials,  and  vol- 
unteers, in  educational  charity  work. 
During  the  three  summers  seventy 
students  from  seventeen  states  in  the 
union  have  attended  these  courses. 
Of  these,  twenty-two  have  entered 
the  paid  service  of  charity  organiza- 
tion societies  in  different  cities,  two 
are  general  secretaries,  one  is  an  as- 
sistant general  secretary,  eight  are 
residents  in  settlements,  of  whom 
three  are  head  workers,  two  are  in 
kindergarten  work,  two  are  in  the 
paid  service  of  churches,  three  have 
given  courses  of  university  lectures 
based  upon  the  work  of  the  school, 
fifteen  hold  paid  positions  in  the 
work  of  other  societies  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  remainder  are  serving 
as  volunteers  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. The  details  of  work  in 
the  school  are  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  New  York  charity  organiza- 
tion society  and  in  current  num- 
bers of  Charities.^  In  1900, 
three  weeks  were  g^ven  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  care  and  treatment  of 
needy  families  in  their  homes;  one 
week  to  the  care  of  destitute,  neg- 
lected, and  delinquent  children;  an- 
other week  to  neighborhood  im- 
provements, and  another  week  was 
divided  between  medical  charities 
and  institutional  care  of  adults. 
The  method  of  the  school  is  practical, 
the  speakers  are  leaders  in  their  lines 
of  work,  and  some  of  them,  spend- 
ing several  days  with  the  members 
of  the  class,  add  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  opportunities  for  in- 
formal talks. 

The  school  now  merely  gives  a 


birdVeye  view  of  the  wide  field  of 

*  See  Charities,  April  19,  1902,  for  program  of  the  Fifth  Session  to  be  opened-o^i  June  16. 
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opportunities,  with  points  of  special 
interest  carefully  pointed  out  by 
those  who  know  them  well.  The 
program  is  arranged  by  a  very 
representative  committee  and  carried 
out  under  a  director  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  chosen  representative 
workers,  so  the  danger  of  attempt- 
ing too  much  with  insufficient  ex- 
perienced direction  is  minimized  as 
much  as  possible.  One  of  the  class 
of  1900,  a  college  graduate,  who  had 
given  several  years  to  responsible 
work  in  one  of  our  best  associated 
charities,  wrote  at  the  close  of  the 
course:  "It  is  intensely  interesting. 
I  am  collecting  the  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions of  different  members  of  the 
class  about  the  school.  They  all  con- 
sider it  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
speak  of  it  as  a  rare  opportunity." 

In  the  brief  period  of  six  weeks, 
say  the  committee  in  charge,  "it  is 
not  possible  to  train  workers  for 
paid  positions  in  philanthropy.  While 
it  is  true  that  some  of  the  new  work- 
ers who  have  taken  the  course  have 
secured  paid  positions,  it  has  usu- 
ally been  as  agents  in  training  with 
the  societies  employing  them.  At 
least  one  year  of  preliminary  work 
is  necessary  in  most  instances  before 
new  workers  can  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibilitv  either  of  caring  for  fam- 
ilies in  distress  or  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  a  charitable  society  or 
institution.  The  central  council  of 
the  charity  organization  society  has 
approved  a  plan  of  giving  longer 
training  to  selected  students  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  means  can  be  secured 
for  it,  and  will  receive  funds  for  this 
purpose." 

An  arrangement  for  scholarships 
has  allowed  a  few  persons  to  come 
to  the  classes.  The  establishment  of 
fellowships  for  continued  work  is 
earnestly  desired. 


YI||_WORK  BY  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

Interest  in  charitable  and  correc- 
tional work  has  been  spreading  in  a 
remarkable  way  in  the  past  decade, 
owing  in  part  to  the  increasing  mo- 
mentum of  public  opinion,  but 
largely  to  the  broader  and  deeper 
conceptions  now  held  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  work.  One  good  il- 
lustration of  this  is  the  attitude  and 
activity  of  women's  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations. An  elaborate  report  of  "the 
attitude  of  women's  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations toward  social  economics" 
was  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  department  of  labor 
*  for  July,  1899.  Over  1,200  clubs 
responded  to  inquiries.  Four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  said  that  they 
studied  "sociology,  political  econ- 
omy, or  philanthropy,"  and  425  said 
that  practical  work  was  being  done 
in  all  or  one  or  two  of  those  subjects. 
Many  clubs  which  are  studying 
those  subjects  do  not  appear  to  be 
at  work  in  them,  and  vice  versa.  The 
replies  show  two  interesting  facts — 
that  there  is  a  growing  interest  felt 
everywhere  in  social  economic  ques- 
tions; that  philanthropic  work  often 
grows  out  of,  or  leads  up  to,  reform 
in  education  or  civics.  How  much 
of  this  interest  goes  to  charities  and 
correction  as  distinguished  from 
economics,  and  how  far  the  interest 
in  charities  and  correction  is  really 
educational,  cannot  be  tabulated 
But  reports  from  many .  clubs  and 
associations  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  show  that  a  great  deal  of 
distinctly  educational  work  is  being 
done.  It  has  increased  in  the  past 
decade.  The  attitude  of  many  earn- 
est and  intelligent  women  among  the 
scores  of  thousands  who  make  up  the 
clubs    is    an    important  ^4actor  in 
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educating  public  opinion  to  better  use 
of  charitable  activity.  Two  illustra- 
tions may  well  be  given  of  some  of 
the  best  work  done,  by  brief  notices 
of  the  social  science  department  of 
the  civic  club  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  woman's  dub  of  Chicago : 

The  civic  club  of  Phila- 
^i&SphtL  delphia  was  founded  "to 
promote  by  education  and 
active  co-operation  a  higher  public 
spirit  and  a  better  social  order."  It 
is  divided  into  four  departments: 
municipal  government,  education, 
social  science,  and  art  The  first 
meeting  of  the  social  science  depart- 
ment was  held  February  20,  1894, 
and  in  that  and  the  subsequent  meet- 
ings during  the  winter  especial  at- 
tention was  given  to  means  for  pro- 
viding work  for  the  unemployed. 
Later  it  was  represented  on  a  joint 
committee,  with  a  nimiber  of  other 
bodies  interested  in  the  city's  wel- 
fare, to  •  hold  meetings  and  secure 
public  attention  to  the  great  need  of 
an  improved  water  supply  for  Phila- 
delphia. In  1895  j^  prepared  and 
had  printed  the  "civic  club  digest  of 
charities,"  a  directory  of  the  various 
charitable  organizations  and  institu- 
tions of  the  city  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, carefully  edited  with  an  in- 
structive introduction  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  the  tmiversity 
of  Pennsylvania  on  social  aspects  of 
Philadelphia  relief  work.  At  the 
meetings  the  following  subjects  were 
discussed :  The  Liverpool  system  of 
charitable  'collection,  building  laws 
to  regulate  the  construction  of  tene- 
ment-houses, public  baths,  sweat 
shops,  seats  for  shop  girls,  small 
tenements,  standards  of  work  and 
wages  in  household  labor,  the  scien- 
tific kitchen,  almshouse  problems, 
street  cleaning,  etc     There  was  a 


committee  on  the  almshouse.  The 
next  year  an  interesting  report  was 
brought  forward  by  one  member  on 
the  bakeries  of  the  city  and  the  need 
of  reform  in  them  both  for  the  bak- 
ers and  the  consumers;  and  another 
member  prepared  an  exhaustive  re- 
port on  the  dispensaries  of  Phila- 
delphia. Thirty-eight  dispensaries 
•were  visited,  whose  total  treatments 
had  grown  nearly  to  the  number  of 
a  half-million.  In  some  a  small  fee 
was  asked,  but  treatment  was  en- 
tirely free  in  twenty-one  out  of  the 
thirty-eight.  The  report  disap- 
proved of  so  much  free  work. 

The  tenement-house  committee, 
after  serious  study  of  housing  prob- 
lems, decided  to  form  a  business  as- 
sociation for  the  improvement  of 
dwellings  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
city,  but  as  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  have  men  assist  in  such  work,  a 
separate  society  was  incorporated  in 
1896  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  called  "the  Octavia  Hill 
association."  The  capital  stock  was 
fixed  at  $20,000,  divided  into  shares 
of  $25  each.  The  greater  part  of 
this  was  taken  by  members  of  the 
civic  club.  The  Octavia  Hill  asso- 
ciation has  retained  the  interest  of  the 
social  science  department  and  makes 
frequent  reports  to  it  of  the  progress 
of  the  work.  In  1898  the  assoda- 
tion  increased  its  capital  to  $50,000. 

The  club  took  part  the  following 
year  in  several  meetings  at  whidi 
the  addresses  were  especially  upon 
social  science  work,  such  as  "fire  and 
flood,"  by  Dr.  Rothrock,  state  fores- 
try commissioner  of  Pennsylvania; 
"the  improvement  of  domestic  ser- 
vice," by  Mrs.  Coppin,  principal  of 
the  school  for  colored  youth ;  "physi- 
cal training;"  "the  training  of  work- 
ers," by  Miss  Mary  R  Richmond, 
general  secretary  of  the  charity  or- 
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ganization  society  of  Baltimore; 
"the  cultivation  of  vacant  city  lots," 
by  Mr.  R.  T.  Powell,  superintendent 
of  the  vacant  lots  association  in 
Philadelphia;  "the  children  of  our 
cities,"  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  of  New 
York;  "the  need  of  a  standard  in 
child  saving  work,"  by  Miss 
Caroline  Pemberton;  "our  prisons," 
by  General  Isaac  Wister,  inspector 
of  the  eastern  state  penitentiary. 

Next  year  the  committee  on  in- 
dustrial conditions  (formerly  fac- 
tory inspection),  household  econom- 
ics, and  physical  cultiu-e  reported 
to  the  social  science  department  on 
satisfactory  work  done;  and  the  ad- 
dresses before  the  club  bearing  upon 
social  science  were  "abandoned  chil- 
dren ;"  "the  children  of  the  poor  and 
the  need  of  playgrounds,"  by  Mr. 
Jacob  A.  Riis;  "the  Philadelphia 
water  supply;"  "the  George  junior 
republic,"  by  Mr.  William  R. 
George.  Last  year  the  usual  com- 
mittees on  factory,  tenement-hous- 
ing, prisons,  and  almshouses  brought 
in  interesting  reports;  and  the  ad- 
dresses especially  interesting  to  the 
section  were:  "What  English  city 
governments  do  for  the  citizens,"  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Martin  of  London ;"  "the 
New  England  reformatory  at  Lan- 
caster, Mass. ;"  "physical  training  in 
the  public  schools." 

Other  sections  of  the  civic  club 
have  done  much  good  work  which 
bears  on  and  contributes  to  the  solu- 
tion of  many  specific  questions  of 
charity  and  correction. 

The  women's  clubs  of 
ii\JS^Ch\^9:  Illinois,   numbering  22*5 

or  more,  and  representing 
some  20,000  members,  are,  by  a 
large  majority,  interested  in  philan- 
thropic work.  Many  hospitals 
throughout  the  state  have  been 
founded  and  supported  by  the  clubs. 


Jails  and  poorhouses  are  receiving 
their  most  earnest  attention. 

Many  of  them  make  a  study  of 
scientific  philanthropy.  The  thought 
that  philanthropy  means  simply  giv- 
ing of  aid  has  long  since  passed 
away  among  their  leaders.  In  Chi- 
cago the  oldest  woman's  club  is  the 
Chicago  woman's  club,  and  naturally 
it  took  the  initiative  in  philanthropic 
work.  In  1883  and  1884  this  club 
secured  the  appointment  of  women 
physicians  for  the  care  of  women 
patients  in  the  Cook  county .  insane 
asylum,  and  also  the  insane  asylum 
at  Kankakee.  Then,  by  suggestion 
of  the  women,  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  the  management  of  county 
institutions  was  entered  upon  by  the 
state  board  of  charities,  resulting  in 
many  needed  reforms.  Through  the 
same  influence  the  name  of  detention 
hospital  was,  in  1877,  given  to  that 
department  of  the  county  jail  where 
patients  were  awaiting  trial,  and  in 
1890  the  detention  department  was. 
moved  to  the  hospital  grounds.  The 
first  properly  fitted  and  appointed 
ambulance  owned  by  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago was  a  gift  from  the  club.  In 
connection  with  the  women's  chris- 
tian temperance  union,  the  club  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  matrons 
in  jails  and  police  stations.  A  jail 
school  was  supported  and  carried  on 
bv  it  for  years  for  the  instruction  of 
boys  awaiting  trial.  It  proved  of 
such  benefit  to  the  boys  that  the  sup- 
port has  been  assumed  by  the  county, 
the  club  still  having  the  manage- 
ment. Many  societies  have  been  an 
outgrowth  of  the  woman's  club. 
The  protective  agency  for  women 
and  children  is  one  of  these  that  has 
done  very  efficient  work.  This  so- 
ciety aims  to  see  that  justice,  as  far 
as  possible,  is  done  the  unforttmate 
and  weak.  This  protection  is  legal 
as  well  as  moral.    ThereJ$  an  ofBce 
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in  the  downtown  district;  four  at- 
tendants and  an  attorney  are  pro- 
vided, and  all  cases  have  immediate 
and  thorough  investigation.  Through 
the  influence  of  members  of  this  club 
and  their  friends,  $40,000  was 
raised  towards  establishing  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  poor  boys,  known 
as  the  Glenwood  school. 

Other  women's  clubs  have  done 
some  good  work.  For  instance,  the 
first  free  baths  in  Chicago  were  es- 
tablished more  than  eight  years  ago 
by  the  municipal  order  league,  an 
association  of  women.  The  West 
End  woman's  club  has  just  peti- 
tioned the  common  council  of  the 
city  to  place  baths  in  every  new 
school  house  that  is  built.  Vacation 
schools  have  always  received  liberal 
support.  The  juvenile  court  bill 
of  Illinois  was  prepared  by  men  and 
women  together,  and  they  worked 
together  to  make  it  a  law  of  our 
state.  The  probation  officers'  sal- 
aries have  been  paid  by  the  women's 
clubs.  This  work  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  it 
means  the  saving  of  many  children. 
Sangamon  cotmty.  111.,  is  to  have  a 
juvenile  court,  through  the  influence 
of  the  women  of  Springfield.  Many 
bills  pertaining  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren have  passed  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  through  the  influence  of  the 
club  women.  The  social  settlements 
of  Chicago  have  received  their  most 
hearty  co-operation. 

IX— CONCLUSION. 

Reports  received  from  a  large 
number  of  individuals  throughout 
the  country  indicate  that  in  a  few 
states  and  in  most  of  the  territories 
there  is  little  public  interest  or  prog- 
ress in  charitable  and  correctional 
work,  that  in  most  of  the  states 
there    is    progress,    that    in   a    few 


the  recent  progress  is  noteworthy. 
As  illustrations  of  the  last,  mention 
might  be  made  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Louisiana.  The  reports  lead  to 
the  conviction,  however,  that  such 
progress  depends  generally  on  the 
earnest,  persistent  efforts  of  a  few 
persons.  More  enlightened  care  of 
the  needy  and  the  offender  is  not  a 
matter  pressing  upon  the  personal 
comfort  and  interest  of  most  men. 
To  secure  it  means  a  struggle  for 
more  enlightenment  of  public  opin- 
ion. 

At  the  national  prison  association 
meeting  of  1888  in  Boston,  Phillips 
Brooks  said  that  one  could  hardly 
help  thinking  how  impossible  such  a 
meeting  would  have  been  a  few 
years  before.  The  elements  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  it  did  not 
exist  before.  The  idea,  for  instance, 
that  prisons  should  contribute  to 
their  own  abolition  could  not  spread 
until  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
of  real  human  sympathy  had  suffi- 
ciently ripened.  Enough  illustra- 
tions have  been  given  to  indicate 
plainly  the  educational  movement,  of 
which  proper  supervision  of  chari- 
ties is  a  part,  which  has  been  going 
on  with  increasing  momentum  in 
our  land  in  the  recent  past.  It 
touches  law,  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  civics,  from  religion.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
illustrations  which,  have  been  given 
are  in  part  factors,  in  part  expres- 
sions of  it.  They  have  come  about 
with  the  growing  centralization  of 
administration,  with  the  growth  of 
the  scientific  spirit  and  method  in 
all  fields  of  knowledge,  with  the 
spread  of  recognition  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  men.  The  movement, 
with  all  its  weakness  as  yet,  is  truly 
a  mighty  one  in  meaning,  and  seems 
to  be  only  in  the  beginning. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIAL  ETHICS. 


The  author  of  **Democracy  and 
Social  Ethics"^  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing found  a  subject  on  which  de- 
structive criticism  of  the  kind  which 
permeates  the  book  is  wholesome 
and  a  necessary  preparation  for  con- 
structive effort.  She  flagellates  with 
delicate  but  caustic  criticism  the 
pseudo-scientific  spirit,  or  to  adopt 
Miss  Addams's  own  preference,  the 
undeveloped  stage,  of  our  philan- 
thropy ;  the  injustice  of  the  common 
distinction  in  the  treatment  of  the 
son  and  the  daughter  of  the  family 
by  which  the  former  is  considered  a 
citizen  with  well-defined  duties  and 
in  need  of  **making  his  way  in  the 
world,"  while  the  daughter  is  re- 
garded simply  as  a  family  posses- 
sion; the  selfishness  of  the  modern 
mistress,  who  insists  that  the  house- 
hold employee  shall  be  cut  off  from 
her  natural  social  ties,  resulting  in  a 
choice  of  the  factory  by  the  enter- 
prising girls  of  the  community;  the 
undemocratic  assertion  of  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  management  of 
modern  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  owns  the  capital  and  takes 
the  risks;  the  false  assumption  un- 
derlying conventional  educational 
methods  that  the  ordinary  experi- 
ence of  life  is  worth  little,  and  that 
all  knowledge  and  interest  must  be 
brought  to  children  through  the 
medium  of  books;  and,  finally,  the 
tendency  of  political  reform  move- 
ments  to  become  negative  and   to 
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lose  their  educational  value  because 
such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  well- 
to-do  people  of  the  community  are 
not  the  expression  of  their  moral 
and  social  life,  but  rather  are  almost 
wholly  occupied  in  the  correction  of 
political  machinery,  and  with  a  con- 
cern for  the  better  method  of  ad- 
ministration. And  yet,  negative 
criticism  appears  not  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  book.  Its  keynote 
is  the  necessity  for  a  new  adjust- 
ment in  the  code  of  social  ethics. 
The  new  principle  is  that  a  social 
test  is  to  be  applied  to  conduct. 
There  is  a  new  and  more  democratic 
conception  of  life,  but  as  yet  this  has 
not  expressed  itself  in  statutes  or  in 
natural  social  relations,  but  rather 
in  a  mental  attitude  of  maladjust- 
ment. 

The  value  of  the  series  of  essays 
incorporated  in  the  present  volume 
is  that  they  set  forth  vividly  and  ap- 
preciatively this  mental  attitude  in 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  funda- 
mental relations  of  life.  When  one 
has  finished  the  volume  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  of  the  per- 
plexity and  of  the  divergence  be- 
tween conduct  and  this  new  sense  of 
social  obligation.  The  reader  is  lee' 
to  admit  not  only  the  existence  of 
such  a  mental  attitude  in  the  com- 
munity as  is  demonstrated  in  these 
pages,  but  to  confess  devoutly  his 
own  participation  in  this  perplexity 
in  at  least  five  out  of  the  six  rela- 
tions described,  and  probably  in  the 
sixth  as  well.    The  reader  may  even 
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experience  a  certain  impatience  that, 
so  far  as  the  present  program  is  con- 
cerned, the  critic  has  let  him  off  so 
easily,  and  in  a  certain  spirit  of  tol- 
erance actually  seems  inclined  to 
wink  at  a  temporary  continuance 
of  charitable  effort,  of  control  by  the 
capitalist,  and  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  reformers  to  dislodge  corrupt 
aldermen. 

If  the  activities  now  in  progress 
could  only  be  condemned  outright 
and  everyone  make  a  new  start,  it 
would  be  an  immense  relief,  even  if 
it  might  be  somewhat  expensive  in 
discarding  our  old  plant.  And  yet 
it  is  something  to  be  made  conscious 
that  we  are  dissatisfied;  it  is  much 
more  to  learn,  as  we  do  in  these 
stimulating  and  inspiring  pages, 
something  about  the  reasons  for  our 
dissatisfaction.  The  fundamental 
principle  that  we  are  acting  upon  a 
code  of  ethics  adapted  to  individual 
relationships,  but  not  to  the  larger 
social  relationships  to  which  it  is 
bunglingly  applied,  is  demonstrably 
sound,  and  is  the  key,  not  only  to  a 
better  understanding  of  present  diffi- 
culties but  to  their  solution. 

If  one  seeks  practical  precepts  in 
this  volume,  the  search  will  not  be 
entirely  in  vain,  in  spite  of  its 
greater  success  in  what  we  have  de- 
scribed to  be  necessary  negative 
criticism.  For  example,  in  political 
reform  it  is  an  important  conclusion 
that  it  is '"only  necessary  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  voter  that  his  indi- 
vidual needs  ard  common  needs — 
that  is,  public  needs — and  that  they 
can  only  be  legitimately  supplied  for 
him  when  they  are  supplied  for  all." 
Again,  discussing  educational  meth- 
ods, the  author  says:  **If  the  shop 
constantly  tends  to  make  the  work- 
man a  specialist,  then  the  problem 
of  the  educator  in  regard  to  him  is 


quite  clear;  it  is  to  give  him  what 
may  be  an  offset  from  the  over- 
specialization  of  his  daily  work,  to 
supply  him  ^yith  general  informa- 
tion and  to  insist  that  he  shall  be  a 
cultivated  member  of  society  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  industrial  and 
social  value."  And,  again,  in  an 
obviously  conscientious  desire  not 
to  undervalue  philanthropic  effort, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  tKere  are  many 
things  which  the  public  would  never 
demand  unless  they  were  first  sup- 
plied by  individual  initiative,  but 
that  it  is  only  for  a  certain  type  of 
experiment  in  the  line  of  industrial 
amelioration  and  social  advance- 
ment that  we  can  depend  upon  suc- 
cessful men!  In  another  direction, 
especially  in  the  line  of  "social  ex- 
periment involving  social  righteous- 
ness in  its  most  advanced  form" — 
u  0,,  in  the  line  of  factory  legisla- 
tion and  in  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  wages, 
such  as  would  prevent  the  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  life — the  com- 
munity must  act  .without  philan- 
thropic aid. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  maladjust- 
ment in  the  household  economy, 
Miss  Addams  suggests  a  fuller  so- 
cial and  domestic  life  among  house- 
hold employees.  In  the  line  of  filial 
relations  the  author  thinks  that  a 
beginning  has  been  made  when  pa- 
rents are  brought  to  consider  even 
their  little  children  in  relation  to 
society  as  well  as  to  the  family,  and 
that  the  attendance  of  young 
mothers  on  "child-study  classes"  is 
an  indication  of  progress  in  this  di- 
rection. 

It  is  in  the  chapter  on  charitable 
effort  alone,  where  we  have  naturally 
searched  most  eagerly  for  positive 
suggestions,  that  we  are  most  com- 
pletely disappointed.  The  most  plaus- 
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ible  explanation  of  the  absence  of 
such  suggestions,  although  we  reach 
it  with  reluctance,  is  that  the  author 
is  dealing  here  with  forms  of  chari- 
table effort  which  have  been  con- 
demned and  discarded  by  charitable 
workers  themselves,  and  is  therefore 
painfully  demolishing  an  enemy  to 
the  new  social  adjustment  that  has 
already  been  routed.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  charity  visitor  described 
in  this  chapter  is  so  archaic  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible.  The  per- 
plexity as  to  "when  our  affection  be- 
comes large  enough  to  care  for  the 
unworthy  among  the  poor  as  we 
would  care  for  the  unworthy  among 
our  own  kin"  does  not  exist  for  the 
charitable  worker  who  has  absolutely 
ceased  to  concern  herself  about  the 
"worthiness"  or  "unworthiness"  of 
her  families,  and  who  is  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  task  of  serving  them 
eflRciently.  The  visitor  whq  urges 
her  family  towards  self-support  so 
strongly  as  to  suggest  or -even  con- 
nive that  the  children  be  put  to  work 
early,  is  guilty  of  an  error  so  infre- 
quent and  so  roundly  condemned  as 
to  make  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a 
common  error  as  great  a  libel  as  it 
would  be  to  make  a  similar  state- 
ment concerning  residents  in  social 
settlements.  The  charity  visitor,  if 
she  does  not  accept  Miss  Addams's 
conclusion  that  early  marriages  are 
a  good  investment  for  the  working- 
man — the  children's  wages  being  his 
natural  savings  bank — is  likely  to 
discard  this  view,  not  because  of  con- 
ventional and  inherited  views  about 
the  imprudence  of  early  marriages, 
but  because,  sharing  fully  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter-day  hard- 
ships of  the  workingman  and  his 
children,  she  believes  that  it  is  better 
to  see  whether  the  productive  period 
of  a  workingman's  life  cannot  be 
prolonged.    In  other  words,  she  will 


have  greater  sympathy  for  the  fac- 
tory laws,  for  compulsory  education, 
and  for  measures  which  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  than  for  the  more 
superficial  views  which  are  undoubt- 
edly current  in  workingmen's  clubs, 
and  especially  those  of  a  more  radical 
type — such  as  that  saving  is  im- 
possible to  the  genuine  workingman. 
The  charity  visitor  is  very  apt  stub- 
bornly to  hold  to  the  conviction  that 
thrift  is  as  desirable  a  virtue  as  ever 
it  was;  that  progress  for  working 
people  implies  a  development  of  their 
saving  instincts  and  a  wiser  choice 
among  the  things  purchased  for  the 
family;  The  charity  visitor  may 
even  look  with  especial  longing  to* 
the  time  when  the  workingmen  will 
do  their  own  saving  instead  of  pay- 
ing capitalists  large  sums  of  money 
to  do  their  saving  for  them,  and 
when  as  a  result  they  will  control 
their  machinery  and  plant.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  surviving  specimens  of  the 
visitor  who  has  no  appreciation  of 
the  sentiments  among  poor  people 
about  funerals ;  who  is  readily  taken 
in  by  the  first  poor  woman,  who,  al- 
though she  has  no  objection  to  beer* 
and  realizes  that  cleanliness  is  an  ex- 
pensive virtue,  nevertheless  lauds 
temperance  and  cleanliness  for  the 
sake  of  the  food  arid  rent  of  which 
she  knows  herself  to  be  in  need ;  and 
especially  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
neighborly  relations  among  the  poor 
themselves/may  still  exist,  but  if  so, 
she  must  be  almost  as  rare  as  would 
be  a  similarly  equipped  district 
nurse,  that  fortunate  visitor  whom 
the  author  describes  as  enjoying  a 
monopoly  of  popular  charity.  The 
"daintily  clad  charitable  visitor," 
whose  "parasitic  cleanliness  and  so- 
cial standing"  are  "attained  only 
through  status"  is  a  creature  whom  it 
is  hard  to  recognize,  and  if  she  really 
is  a  well-bred,  open-minded  cpllefe 
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woman,  as  her  present  biographer 
assumes,  we  predict  that  her  per- 
plexities and  maladjustment  will  be 
of  short  duration.  The  sooner  she 
learns  the  elementary  lessons  which 
are  outlined  in  this  chapter  the  better 
it  will  be  for  her,  and  the  more  will 
any  charitable  society  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider favorably  any  application  from 
her,  to  work  either  as  a  volunteer 
or  on  a  professional  basis.  Certainly 
one  of  the  first  things  for  her  to  dis- 
cover is  that  a  charitable  society 
which  devotes  its  energies  to  discov- 
ering "worthy  families,"  or  who  puts 
outside  the  field  of  charitable  inter- 
est and  encouragement  all  who  "rush 
the  growler,"  is  an  anomaly. 

What  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
from  the  author  of  "Democracy  and 
Social  Ethics"  is  assistance  in  work- 
ing out  a  code  of  social  ethics  that 
will  aid  those  who  are  engaged  in 
charitable  effort  in  an  entirely  demo- 
cratic and  fraternal  spirit,  and  whose 
perplexities  are  far  more  serious  and 
fundamental  than  those  indicated  in 
that  part  of  the  present  book  devoted 
.to  the  subject;  although  nobler  ad- 
vice will  never  be  given  to  such 
workers  than  that  with  which  the 
chapter  closes :  "It  may  be  that  the 
combination  of  the  two  [to  love 
mercy  and  to  do  justly]  can  never 
be  attained  save  as  we  fulfil  still  the 
third  requirement — 'to  walk  humbly 
with  God/  which  may  mean  to  walk 
for  many  dreary  miles  beside  the 
lowliest  of  His  creatures,  not  even 
in  that  peace  of  mind  which  the  com- 
pany of  the  humble  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  afiford,  but  rather  with  the 
pangs  and  throes  to  which  the  poor 
human  understanding  is  subjected 
whenever  it  attempts  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  life."  e.  t.  d. 

*  Destitute,  Neglected,  and   Delinquent 
'llan,  pp.  258. 


THE  CARE  or  DESTITIJTE,  NEGLECTED,  AND 
DEUNQtENT  CHILDREN.' 


REVIEWED   BY    CAROLINE   H.    PEMBERTON. 


He  who  wishes  to  apply  his 
"enthusiasm  for  humanity'*  to  the 
relief  of  homeless  children  should 
study  carefully  this  little  book  which 
is  one  of  a  series  called  "American 
Philanthrophy  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  edited  by  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Brown.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Homer 
Folks,  late  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion and  now  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  for  the  City  of  New 
York  under  Mayor  Low's  adminis- 
tration. 

In  246  short  pages  Mr.  Folks 
gives  us  not  only  ah  historical  record 
of  child-saving  work  and  methods 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
century,  but  enough  comparison "  of 
methods  and  results  to  enable  the 
book  to  serve  somewhat  as  a  guide 
through  the  tangled  maze  of  "good 
intentions"  and  lamentable  results 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  much  of 
our  charitable  efforts — especially 
for  children. 

For  if  tliere  is  one  class  of  vic- 
tims in  public  or  private  benevolence 
more  wronged  and  injured  by  mis- 
management than  another,  it  is  that 
class  known  as  the  children  of  the 
poor — who  have  drifted  from  what 
care  the  poor  could  give  them,  into 
the  hands  of  the  rich,  or  into  the 
care  of  the  city. or  state.  If  the 
"poor"  whom  we  have  thus  pro- 
fessed to  serve  w^ith  our  "charities" 
could  rise  in  the  might  of  their 
superior  numbers — could  rise  from 
slum  and  tenement  and  pauper 
graves  to  demand  of  us  a  just  ac- 
count of  our  stewardship — it  is 
likely  we  would  not  have  been  quite 

Children."     Homer  Folks.      New  York,  Mac- 
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so  ready  to  undertake  the  gigantic, 
appalling  responsibilities  of  these 
children's  lives. 

As  it  is,  we — as  managers,  di- 
rectors and  trustees,  as  committees 
and  boards  .  of  supervision  and 
visitation — ^we  are  responsible  only 
to  ourselves  for  our  hideous  blun- 
ders, and  acts  of  criminal  negli- 
gence, beginning  far  back  in  the 
century  and  continuing  with  but 
very  slow  improvement  up  to  the 
present  day.  We  can  easily  con- 
done our  worst  offences,  and  the 
children  whose  lives  we  blight, 
whose  eyes  we  blind,  whose  minds 
and  bodies  we  deform  and  mutilate 
— ^these  children  have  never  called 
us  to  account,  nor  will  their  parents 
ever  ask  us  the  meaning  of  our 
failures. 

With  kindly  intent,  and  with  care- 
ful regard  for  the  impartial  attitude 
of  the  just  critic,  Mr.  Folks  points 
out  to  us  our  shortcomings  as 
mildly  and  respectfully  as  possible — 
•  beginning  with  the  sorrowful  tale 
of  the  groups  of  half-starved,  sore- 
eyed  children  in  every  almshouse  in 
the  land  when  "charity"  first  began 
her  ministrations.  We  get  a  picture 
of  these  little  outcasts  under  the 
tutelage  of  paupers,  jail-birds,  and 
imbeciles  from  which  we  are  glad 
to  turn.  "Thirty-five  years,*'  Mr. 
Folks  tells  us,  "have  passed  since 
Ohio  enacted  the  first  law  in  the 
United  States  looking  toward  the 
removal  of  all  children  from  alms- 
houses, but  as  yet  barely  a  dozen 
states — about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number — ^have  followed  her 
example,  and  even  in  these  states 
the  laws  are  not  in  all  cases  fully  en- 
forced." The  movement  however, 
has  "steadily,  though  very  slowly, 
gained  in  momentum,"  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  take  a  hopeful  view 


of  legislation  in  this  direction  in  the 
future. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  a 
discussion  of  how  homeless  children 
should  be  cared  for  outside  of  alms- 
house walls,  and  we  are  led  dispas- 
sionately to  the  conclusion  that  the 
state  can  do  better  for  its  homeless 
children  (despite  the  evils  of  politi- 
cal control)  than  can  the  county, 
city,  or  any  private  benevolent 
agency.  This  conclusion — evidently 
the  result  of  long  experience  and 
close  observation  —  should  bring 
doubt  and  serious  questioning  to  the 
mind  of  every  enthusiast  who  de- 
sires to  erect  a  children's  home  that 
shall  be  the  pride  of  his  county,  such 
local  partisan  pride  being  in  itself  a 
state  of  mind  to  be  guarded  against. 

All  methods  of  child-saving  work 
are  discussed  in  turn,  including  the 
placing-out  system,  boarding-out, 
reformatories,  and  societies  to  "pro- 
tect children  from  cruelty,"  with  in- 
dications that  the  placing  of  children 
in  families  is  a  distinct  evolution 
from  asylum  methods,  as  is  also  the 
cottage  system  over  the  congregate 
system  in  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  we  ex- 
pect better  things  of  him,  Mr.  Folks 
the  critic  disappears  behind  the  his- 
torian, and  tells  us  only  how  certain 
kinds  of  child-caring  agencies  came 
into  existence.  Considering  the 
dreadful  sensitiveness  of  our  be- 
nevolent contemporaries,  and  the 
prevailing  sentiment  that  charity 
shall  be  judged  by  its  good  inten- 
tions and  its  comfortable  assurances 
of  self-esteem  rather  than  by  its 
actual  results,  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  as  much  blame  and  praise  as 
Mr.  Folks  distributes.  Perhaps  his 
only  fault  is  that  he  distributes  both 
too  amiably.    It  would  be  a  satisfac- 
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tion  to  see  him  sometime  frown 
severely.  He  comes  nearest  to  it 
when  pointing  out  that  the  various 
societies  for  the  "protection  of  chil- 
dren from  cruelty"  have  practically 
become  the  ^'feeders  of  institutions, 
both  reformatory  and  charitable" — 
favoring  always  the  institution  for 
children  rather  than  the  placing-out 
system — ^and  that  "their  greatest 
beneficence  has  been  not  to  the  chil- 
dren zvho  have  come  under  their 
care,  but  to  the  vastly  larger  number 
whose  parents  have  restrained  ang^ 
tempers  and  vicious  impulses 
through  fear  of  the  cruelty.'  "  To 
be  "rescued"  by  a  "humane  society" 
does  not  mean,  then,  that  one  is  to 
be  transplanted  into  a  children's 
paradise!  It  does  not  even  mean 
that  one  is  to  be  protected  further 
from  actual  cruelty.  Strangers  may 
be  more  cruel  than  parents,  but  the 
"cruelty"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this,  though  it  places  the  trembling 
child  in  the  hands  of  strangers! 

In  a  work  of  this  character  there 
is,  of  course,  no  space  for  inquiry 
into  the  causes  that  have  thrown  as 
many  as  150,000  children  in  the 
United  States  out  of  parental  care 
into  the  hands  of  public  and  private 
charities.  Workers  in  charity  have 
no  time,  as  a  rule,  to  look  for  first 
causes.  Mr.  Folks  concludes  that 
"the  forces  which  produce  poverty, 
neglect,  and  crime  seem  to  be  beyond 
our  reach" — but  certainly  this  does 
not  place  them  beyond  our  most  ear- 
nest consideration,  nor  probably 
does  not  mean  that  it  should. 


THE  CMMMAL* 


RbVIEWEO   BY   SAMUEL  J.    BARROWS. 


The  magazine  number  of  CHARI- 
TIES for  July  will  contain  a  report 
of  the  Detroit  National  Conference. 


Mr.  Drahms's  book  has  a  special 
interest  and  significance  because  of 
Lombroso's  testimony  concerning 
it:  "I  have  not  had  the  good  for- 
tune for  some  time  to  find  an  author 
who  so  thoroughly  understands  my 
ideas,  and  is  able  to  express  them 
with  so  much  clearness,  as  the 
author  of  this  book."  The  distin- 
guished Italian  also  adds  that  he 
finds  in  the  book  nothing  contrary 
to  his  own  observations  and  convic- 
tions except  that  the  author  holds 
that  the  American  criminal  differs 
in  physiognomial  type  from  his 
European  contemporary.  Lombroso 
expresses  surprise  that  such  a  treat- 
ise could  have  been  written  by  the 
chaplain  of  a  penitentiary  over  his 
own  signature  and  considers  this  an 
evidence  of  the  advancement  of  the 
American  over  the  ultramontane 
countries  of  Europe,  "where  if  a 
clerical  could  be  induced  to  touch 
upon  such  a  theme  at  all,  it  would  be 
only  to  combat  one's  theories  to  the 
bitter  end."  Though  Mr.  Drahms 
draws  largely  from  Lombroso,  his 
anthropological  data  is  gathered 
from  a  wider  field,  and  his  method 
of  presentation  and  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  his  own.  His  statement 
of  the  general  characteristics  and 
tendencies  of  the  positive  school  in 
criminology  has  Lombroso's  war- 
rant for  his  accuracy.  It  is  not  the 
statement  of  a  mere  unquestioning 
disciple.  For  the  limitations  of  this 
school  are  pointed  out  frankly  and 
it  is  noticeable  in  closing  his  chapter 
on  criminal  identification  and  type 
that  the  author  dges  not  offer  any 


*'*The  Criminal."  His  personnel  and  environment.  A  scientific  study  by  August 
Drahms,  Resident  Chaplain  State  Prison,  San  Quentin  Prison,  San  Quentin.  California. 
U.  S.  A.  With  an  inrroduction  by  Cesare  Lombroso,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  University  of 
Turin.  Italy.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.    London,  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. 
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practical  or  decisive  physiological  or 
typical  indications  by  which  the 
criminal  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  normal  man.  **Conduct/'  he 
says,  "upon  the  appreciable  basis  of 
motive  in  attestation  of  character, 
and,  under  ordinary  judicial  tests, 
presents  the  only  ,true  rational  basis 
upon  which  the  offender  may  be 
brought  to  judgment.  Whatsoever 
is  more  than  this  is,  to  say  the  least, 
hypercritical  as  it  is  ultro-scientific, 
falls  short  of  tests  of  inductive  rea- 
son, and  must  await  the  verdict  of 
further  experience."  Three  chap- 
ters deal  with  the  instinctive  crimi- 
nal, his  psychological,  physiological 
characteristics,  his  origin  and  hered- 
ity. Two  chapters  are  likewise  de- 
voted to  the  habitual  criminal.  The 
single  offender  is  the  subject  of  an- 
other chapter  and  still  another  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  recidivation. 
The  chapter  on  hypnotism  and  crime 
brings  together  a  body  of  what  must' 
be  called  opinion  rather  than  evi- 
dence. This  ghapter,  as,  indeed,  all 
the  others  in  the  book,  illustrates 
Dr.  Drahms's  industry  and  zeal  in 
collecting  and  marshaling  authori- 
ties. He  makes  a  brave  struggle 
with  statistics,  and  so  far  as  foreig^n 
countries  are  concerned,  is  able  to 
make  analyses  of  some  imiformity 
and  value;  but  such  comparisons 
cannot  be  made  with  any  satisfac- 
tion in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent state  of  criminal  statistics  of  this 
country. 

Although  Dr.  Drahms's  book 
deals  largely  with  the  problems  and 
debatable  questions  in  penology,  his 
concluding  chapter,  dealing  with 
punishment,  reformation,  and  pre- 
vention, presents  many  of  the  prac- 
tical conclusions  in  which  the  great 


majority  of  penologfists  are  agreed. 
And  this  chapter  may  be  cordially 
commended  to  tho^e  who  wish  to 
know  the  general  attitude  and  ten- 
dencies of  modern  penology. 

THE  SCIENa  OF  PENOLOGY.' 


REVIEWED   BY   SAMUEL   G.    BARROWS. 


Mr.  Boies  is  well  known  to  char- 
ity workers  and  prison  reformers  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Lunacy  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  not  his  first  venture  in  the 
field  of  penology.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Prisoners  and  Paupers/'  a  study 
of  the  abnormal  increase  of  crimi- 
,  nals  and  pauperism  in  the  United 
States.  He  does  not  therefore  ajp- 
proach  his  subject  from  a  purely 
academic  standpoint.  This  is  not  a 
book  which  could  be  written  by  a 
sociological  theorist  in  a  college 
library.  It  is  evident  that  the  author 
has  been  brought  in  practical  re- 
lation with  various  aspects  of  the 
many  problems  with  which  he  deals. 
His  work  on  the  other  hand  has  not 
the  limitations  of  a  book  written 
merely  from  a  standpoint  of  personal 
observation.  The  field  of  penology 
is  now  too  broa'd  to  be  covered  by 
the  ipse  dixit  of  any  single  authority. 
Mr.  Boies  has  taken  pains  to  gather 
a  large  body  of  facts  and  evidence 
as  well  as  an  authoritative  body  of 
opinion,  and  these  he  has  sys- 
tematized and  restated  in  the  shape 
of  maxims  and  principles.  These 
principles  are  discussed  in  detail,  il- 
lustrated and  defended  in  twenty 
chapters  and  are  finally  gathered  in 
a  concluding  chapter  which  forms  "a 
compendium    of    the   principles    of 


scientific  penology.'*    The  principles 

'  The  Science  of  Penolojfy:  The  Defense  of  Society  Af^uinst  Crime.  Collated  and 
systematized  by  Henry  M.  Boies.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  The 
Knickerbocker  Press,  1901,  pp.  460.  ^    ^^  , 
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which  Mr.  Boies  thus  formulates 
are  eighty-three  in  number.  They 
are  grouped  under  three  sections. 
One  relating  to  "Diagnostics*'  in' 
which  the  science  of  penology  is  de- 
fined and  the  subject  of  crime  and 
the  criminal  class,  the  detection  and 
identification  of  criminals,  criminal 
codes,  the  defence  of  society  and 
state  control  of  criminals  are  treated 
in  successive  chapters.  The  second 
section  is  devoted  to  "Therapeutics" 
in  which  legal  penalities,  the  inde- 
terminate sentence,  the  reformation 
of  criminals,  drunkards,  and  prosti- 
tutes; the  criminal  insane,  and  in- 
sane Convicts;  the  instinct  of  the 
habitual  criminal,  juvenile  and  first 
ofjFenders — probation  and  parole ; 
prison  labor;  the  installation  and 
administration  of  penal  and  re- 
formatory institutions,  are  likewise 
treated  in  as  many  chapters.  The 
third  section  is  devoted  to  "Hy- 
gienics," and  relates  largely  to  pre- 
ventive means. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Boies's 
book  is  very  comprehensive  in  char- 
acter. There  is  hardly  any  aspect 
of  penological  discussion  which  is 
not  considered.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  author  could 
avoid  debatable  ground  in  covering 
so  large  a  field.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  penologists  who  will  regard 
some  of  his  maxims  and  principles 
as  yet  unestablished,  and  others  to 
be  controverted,  as  for  instance  his 
statement  of  the  theory  of  punish- 
ment; but  what  is  more  remarkable 
is  that  Mr.  Boies  in  sifting  so  large 
a  mass  of  material  and  dealing  with 
.  so  many  varying  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject and  so  many  questions  con- 
cerning which  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion,   should  have  been  able 


to  formulate  so  many  principles 
concerning  which  the  great  majority 
of  penologists  would  agree.  His 
compendium  of  principles  may  be 
said  on  the  whole  to  represent  the 
conclusions  and  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern penology.  The  number  of  these 
principles  could  perhaps  have  been 
reduced  by  omitting  some  which  are 
affirmations  rather  than  principles. 
But  what  most  gratifies  us  is  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Boies's  book.  He  believes  that  crimi- 
nality is  preventable  and  curable, 
and  his  general  position  is  stated  in 
his  concluding  paragraph: 

"The  unintermitted,  continual  re- 
straint of  the  incorrigible  criminal, 
the  reformation  of  the  curable,  and 
the  wholesome  rearing  of  every  child 
constitute  the  triplicate  solution  by 
science  of  the  social  problem  of 
criminality." 

INSTITUTIONAL  EXPCNDITURES   IN  THE   STATE 
BUDGETS  or  IOWA.' 


REVIEWED    BY   JOSEPH   C.    FREEHOFF. 


This  work  is  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  on  charity  and  correc- 
tion, and  also  to  that  on  public 
finance.  It  deals  largely  with  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  state  in  relation 
to  its  charitable,  reformatory,  and 
penal  institutions,  and  so  is  of  in- 
terest to  students  in  two  separate 
lines  of  social  study. 

After  a  brief  introduction  show- 
ing the  origin  of  institutional  ex- 
penditures, the  author  deals  at 
length  with  their  growth,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively.  For  the 
fiscal  period  1846  to  1848  the 
Legislature  appropriated  $930  for 
its  institutions,  and  $37,816  for  its 


*  '*  Institutional  Expenditures  in  the  State  Budgets  of  Iowa/'  by  Frank  I.  Hcrriott, 
Ph.  D.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  "Bulletin  of  Iowa  Institutions,"  October,  1901,  and  January 
and  April,  1902. 
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general  state  expenses.  Of  the 
$930  none  was  for  charitable  and 
reformatory  purposes,  and  only 
$560  for  penal.  For  the  fiscal 
period  18*89  ^^  ^9^1,  there  was  ap- 
propriated a  grand  total  of  $4,578,- 
548,  of  which  the  charitable,  re- 
formatory, and  penal  institutions 
received  $2,512,307,  or  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount; 
$1,048,459  was  assigned  to  the 
judicial,  legislative,  and  executive 
branches  and  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  state.  The  remainder, 
$1,017,881  was  given  to  its  edu- 
cational and  miscellaneous  institu- 
tions, among  the  latter  are  classed 
such  as  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. This  shows  the  importance 
that  public  opinion  attaches  to 
eleemosynary  institutions  in  this 
commonwealth. 

Part  II  deals  with  "Sources  of 
'  Revenue."  This  is  mainly  derived 
by  taxation.  For  the  charitable,  re- 
formatory, and  penal  institutions, 
a  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  in- 
come is  derived  from  the  productive 
labor  of  the  inmates. 

In  Part  III  the  author  deals  with 
''Method  of  Making  Institutional 
Appropriations.''  It  is  both  his- 
torical and  critical,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  interesting  portion 
of  a  most  interesting  dissertation. 
Very  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  form  of  the  budget.  In  this 
connection  the  following  is  to  the 
point.  "If,  when  the  biennial 
budgret  is  under  consideration,  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  can  make  a  clear  and 
compact  statement  of  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  established  funds 
and  of  those  asked  for,  can  present 
them  in  uniform  and  classified 
schedules  for  all  the  institutions, 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  and 


the  tax-paying  public  can  exercise 
intelligent  and  effective  control 
over  institution  outlays." 
•  Two  sections  on  this  part  of  the 
discussion  are  deserving  of  special 
notice,  inasmuch  as  the  author  en- 
tertains views  not  in  harmony  with 
those  in  authority.  These  are 
"Special  Tax  Levies,"  and  "The 
Disposal  of  Unexpended  Balances." 
Special  tax  levies  are  shown  to  be 
unsound  from  a  fiscal  standpoint 
and  therefore  unwise.  But  other 
interests  must  needs  be  considered. 
We  feel  that  as  far  as  concerns  ap- 
propriations for  charitable,  penal, 
and  reformatory  institutions,  the 
argument  of  the  author  is  convinc- 
ing; but  as  far  as  concerns  the  edu- 
cational institutions  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  special  levies  have  not 
advantages  which  outweigh*  fiscal 
simplicity.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
disposition  of  unexpended  or  unused 
balances,  it  is  easy  to  agree  with  the 
author  that  legislative  supervision 
and  control  should  not  be  weakened, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  used  to 
prosecute  any  work  for  which  the 
Legislature  has  not  given  direct 
legal  sanction.  But  as  deficits  must 
needs  be  expected  as  well  as  unex- 
pended balances,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  administration  should  not 
be  permitted  to  use  an  .unexpended 
balance  in  the  event  of  a  deficit  in 
another  appropriation — a  detailed 
account  of  the  same  being  given  to 
the  Leg"islature  at  its  next  session. 
The  latter  only  applies  to  appropria- 
tions that  are  terminable.  All  should 
be  such,  save  perhaps  special  levies 
for  educational  institutions,  and 
only  during  the  period  for  which  ap- 
propriations were  rnade  in  the  cases 
involved. 

Part    IV   deals    with    "Adminis- 
trative Supervision  and  Audit."   In 
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it  the  author  shows  that  "Iowa  has 
experimented  with  all  sorts  of 
methods  for  administering  the  af- 
fairs of  her  institutions.  One-man 
power  has  been  tried  with  some ;  the 
trustee  system  with  others,  and 
finally,  the  central  board.  For  the 
most  part  the  "system  of  separate 
supervising  boards  for  each  institu- 
tion has  prevailed;"  A  central 
board  of  control  was  created  in 
1898  for  the  charitable,  reforma- 
tory, and  penal  institutions.  It  has 
secured  complete  accountability  in 
the  administration  of  the  above- 
named  institutions  and  has  at  the 
same  time  destroyed  lobbying  and 
log-rolling.  The  account  g^ven  in- 
dicates that  the  experiment  is  a 
"brilliant  success." 

The  monograph  is,  on  the  whole, 
i.  pioneer  work,  and,  as  there  are 
forty-five  states  in  the  Union,  it  has 


opened  up  a  new  and  extensive  field 
for  original  research — one  that  will 
no  doubt  be  explor«d  by  amateurs 
as  the  way  has  now  been  pointed 
out  and  a  model  created  that  is  rich 
in  suggestiveness  and  worthy  of 
imitation;  in  other  words,  an  out- 
line has  been  invented  into  which  a 
new  content  can  be  put  for  all  the 
other  states.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  wiU  himself 
find  time  to  make  a  similar  study  for 
institutional  expenditures  in  one  of 
the  older  states — one  whose  expe- 
riences have  been  more  varied  and 
one  whose  political  life  has  not  been 
as  unspotted  as  that  of  Iowa.  In 
this  connection,  the  reviewer  would 
suggest  New  York  as  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  a  writer  of  as  unusual 
ability  as  the  author  of  "Institu- 
tional Expenditures  in  the  State 
Budgets  of  Iowa,"  possesses. 
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Newspaper  selling  is  one  of  the 
more  prominent  minor  industries  of 
our  great  trade  centres,  and,  up  to 
within  a  few  years,  has  assured 
fairly  large  profits.  But  these  profits 
proved  so  alluring  that  intense  com- 
petition resulted,  and  now  returns 
from  the  sale  of  newspapers  on  the 
streets  are  so  meagre  that  it  has  be- 
come largely  a  small  boy's  "job." 
•The  youth  of  cities  rush  into  this 
business,  and  generally  that  portion 
of  the  youth  which  comes  from  the 
poorer  families.  This  fact  has  given 
rise  to  the  commonly  accepted  notion 
among  people  not  well  acquainted 
with  these  boys  that  the  newspaper 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  waifs  or 
strays — ^bqys  who  have  no  place  to 
sleep  save  in  coal  holes  or  against 
warm  walls,  who  wear  dirty,  ragged, 
and  insufficient  clothing,  and  who 
pick  up  a  scanty  livlihood  by  beg- 
ging and  selling  newspapers  on 
street  corners.  This  generally  ac- 
cepted version  of  newsboy  life  may 
be  true  of  other  cities,  but  it  is  in  no 
wise  true  of  Boston. 

There  are  two  quite  distant  classes 
of  newsboys;  those  who  sell  papers 
on  a  route  of  regular  customers,  and 
those  who  sell  on  the  streets  depend- 
ing on  the  chance  customer  for  their 
returns.  The  route  boys  are  either 
employed  by  some  small  newsdealer 
who  has  a  large  number  of  special 
patrons,  or  are  the  more  thrifty  and 
progressive  boys  who  have  been  en- 
terprising enough  to  work  up  trade 
for  themselves,  and  who  go  about 
from  house  to  house  delivering  the 


papers  and  making  all  the  profit. 
A  route  is  comparatively  free  from 
the  grave  dangers  which  cause  such 
an  outcry  against  the  whole  news- 
paper traffic,  and  its  incumbents  are 
a  well-behaved,  energetic  class  of 
young  fellows  who  are  a  credit  to 
the  community. 

As  a  rule  boys  who  sell  papers  on 
the  street  are  schoolboys;  that  is  to 
say,  almost  all  of  them  are  under 
fourteen  and  have  homes.  There 
are,  perhaps,  two  important  facts 
which  have  *  been  instrtmiental 
in  placing  the  business  in  the 
hands  of  schoolboys:  (  i  )  the 
state  compels  all  children  under 
fourteen  to  attend  some  accredited 
school  for  a  definite  number  of 
weeks  each  year,  enforcing  this 
through  its  truant  system;  (2)  as 
waifs  and  strays  have  largely  been 
looked  after  by  various  child-saving 
societies,  this  class  of  children  has 
been  removed  from  the  streets. 
Boys  over  fourteen  do  not  sell  to 
any  great  extent  on  the  streets,  be- 
cause the  small  boys  have  rushed 
into  the  business  in  such  numbers  as 
to  made  the  profits  exceedingly 
small,  and  because  work  in  a  store 
or  factory  is  more  respectable,  and 
in  the  end  at  least  assures  self- 
maintenance. 

Among  boys  who  sell  papers  on 
the  street  two  nationalities  are 
prominent — the  Jewish  and  the 
Irish-American.  The  great  influx 
of  Jews  into  the  North  End  of  the 
city,  which  converted  that  section 
into  the  center  of  Jewish  home  life, 

^  AH  that  is  said  about  newsboys  will  apply  as  well  to  bootblacks  and  such  minors  as 
sell  small  wares  on  the  street.    •.JT-^; 
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has  driven  out  the  Irish  and  left  the 
whole  business  section  of  the  city 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  lad.  The 
Irish  boy  has  thus  been  forced  to 
take  up  with  the  South  End  and  the 
suburbs.  As  the  Jews  are  still  en- 
croaching upon  the  domain  of  the 
Irish,  it  may  be  that  he  will  clear  the 
field  of  his  rivals  altogether  and  be 
the  sole  promoter  of  the  business. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
boys  in  going  into  this  business — 
and  this  applies  with  special  force  to 
the  Irish  boys — is  to  get  spending 
money  for  themselves.  Generally 
their  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish 
them  with  it;  but  if  the  boy  wants 
to  obtain  it  by  selling  newspapers  on 
the  street,  they  have  no  objections. 
The  boy  must  meet  the  demands  of 
boy  nature,  so  he  becomes  a  wage- 
earner,  secures  his  -money  for  per- 
sonal expenses,  and  incidentally 
turns  some  into  the  home. 

The  newspaper  business  is  not  as 
profitable  as  some  of  the  boys  them- 
selves would  have  us  believe.  A  few 
boys  who  have  especially  lucrative 
stations  make  as  high  as  from  $6  to 
$8  a  week,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 
Competition  is  so  sharp  that  ordi- 
narily a  boy  can  not  possibly  sell  the 
number  of  papers  necessary  to  make 
$8  a  week.  All  newsboys  make 
fifty  per  cent  on  their  sales;  that  is, 
they  buy  two-cent  papers  for  one 
cent  and  the  one-cent  papers  for  half 
a  cent.  With  this  margin  of  profit 
theaverage  boy  will  clear  from  thirty 
to  fifty  cents  a  day,  or  from  $2  to 
$3.50  a  w^eek. 

Newspaper  selling  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  proves  a  check  to  the 
boys  in  their  school  work.  School- 
masters complain  bitterly  of  the 
early  morning  hours  which  many  of 
the  newsboys  keep.  They  say  that 
this    selling   early    in    the   morning 


brings  boys  to  school  tired  out  and 
altogether  unfitted  to  do  the  class- 
room work;  they  are  either  restless 
and  inattentive  or  else  so  completely 
exhausted  that  they  go  to  sleep  at 
their  desks.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tionary  recently  sent  out  under  the* 
signature  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  nearly  all  of  the  school- 
masters united  in  saying  that,  from 
their  point  of  view,  the  most  harm- 
ful feature  of  the  business  lay  in  the 
early  morning  selling,  and  the  con- 
sequent ineffectiveness  which  it  en- 
tailed upon  the  school  work.  As  the 
workmen  who  come  into  the  city 
early  in  the  morning  often  give  to 
the  boys  the  best  trade,  they  must  be 
up  at  an  early  hour.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  those  who  go  to  the 
newspaper  offices  for  their  bundle 
of  papers.  They  get  up  at  half  past 
three  or  four,  and  after  a  cold,  in- 
sufficient lunch,  or  none  at  all,  rush 
off  to  "Newspaper  Row,"'  buy  their 
papers,  and  sell  on  the  street  until 
school  time.  Necessarily  this  brings 
them  to  school  in  poor  condition, 
and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
a  master  sends  a  boy  home  to  get 
his  breakfast. 

In  the  evening  the  really  remun- 
erative hours  for  selling  are  com- 
paratively short.  After  seven  o'clock, 
except  on  the  occurrence  of  some 
unusual  national  or  local  event,  lit- 
tle money  is  made;  the  majority  of 
boys  therefore  do  not  stay  on  the 
streets  to  sell  papers.  There  are 
certain  lucrative  corners,  however, 
along  the  lines  of  greatest  traffic 
v/hich  are  held  by  some  boys  far  into 
the  night.  The  boys  who  keep  late 
hours  generally  come  from  the  very 
worst  homes. 

The  combination  of  a  poor  home 
and  loafing  around  the  streets  at 
night    when    evil    in    every    guise 
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openly  flaunts  itself  constitutes 
a  serious  danger.  Many  of  the 
boys  who  frequent  theaters,  Chinese 
restaurants,  and  low  eating  "joints" 
are  beggars  and  petty  thieves.  Their 
papers  are  simply  blinds  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  are  begging.  Such 
boys  practice  all  sorts  of  games  and 
dodges  on  the  unsuspecting  and 
sympathizing  public.  On  a  rainy, 
disagreeable  day  last  fall,  a  group 
of  newsboys  were  standing  near  the 
South  Station ;  one  of  the  number, 
spying  a  person  whom  he  sized  tip 
as  generous,  ran  out  and,  as  he  came 
near  the  man,  accidentally  fell  into  a 
mud  puddle,  ruining  a  large  bundle 
of  papers.  The  boy  at  once  began 
to  cry,  and  he  looked  so  pathetic, 
dripping  wet  as  he  was,  that  the  man 
paid  him  the  full  price  for  the  papers 
he  had  spoiled.  After  the  man  had 
gone  on,  the  other  boys  gathered 
round  and  congratulated  their  fortu- 
nate companion.  They  were  heard 
to  say,  "Well,  Jimmy,  yer  did  that 
slick." 

Besides  the  common  dangers 
which  come  from  a  close  intimacy 
with  the  street  and  its  life,  news- 
paper selling  brings  to  the  boy  cer- 
tain special  dangers  of  its  own.  A 
bundle  of  papers  gives  a  boy  free 
access  to  places  where  he  ought  not 
to  go,  and  where  he  comes  into  'con- 
tact with  much  that  is  immoral.  The 
fact  that  he  is  a  newsboy  seems  to 
sanction  practices  which  would  not 
be  permitted  if  he  were  not  engaged 
in  earning  money.  He  comes  to 
know  the  worst  which  the  street  can 
teach  and  to  imitate  evil  habits 
which  to  his  mind  cons'titute  the 
sum  total  of  manliness.  Of  the 
special  dangers,  the  possession  of 
ready  money,  the  tendency  to  gam- 
ble, and  the  craving  for  the  cheap 
play  are  perhaps  the  most  obvious 


and  the  most  insistent.  A  boy  who 
gets  into  the  way  of  gambling  or 
develops  an  inordinate  desire  to  at- 
tend the  theater  will  be  apt  to  spend 
a  good  deal  of  money,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  he  has  it  to  spend  will  lead 
him  to  be  extravagant.  In  this  in- 
discriminate handling  of  money 
there  lies  one  of  the  gravest  dangers 
of  the  business,  for,  through  the  op- 
portunity which  it  gives,it  opens  the 
door  wide  to  other  evils  andlcads  to 
the  formation  of  many  bad  habits. 

The  Jewish  lads  are  inveterate 
gamblers;  a  passion  for  gambling 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  natures. 
It  is  a  common  sight,  in  the  down- 
town sections  of  the  city,  to  see  a 
group  of  boys  off  on  a  side  street  or 
in  some  alley  busily  engaged  in 
"shooting  craps"  or  "pitching  pen- 
nies for  keeps"  instead  of  busying 
themselves  with  the  sale  of  papers. 
These  gambling  games  are  intensely 
fascinating  and  lead,  in  some  cases, 
to  criminality.  But  the  gambling 
habit  is  not  confined  solely  to  the 
Jews.  It  has  of  late  been  making 
serious  inroads  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Irish,  with  whom  it  has  a  very  de- 
moralizing effect. 

Newsboys  are  passionately  fond 
of  melodrama  and  attend  such  plays 
as  often  as  they  have  an  opportun- 
ity. Many  go  to  the  theater  three 
or  four  times  a'  week.  The  plays 
put  on  by  the  second-grade  theaters 
are  highly  melodramatic;  in  most 
cases  not  at  all  immoral,  but  simply 
crude  and  rough,  such  a  production 
as  appeals  to  the  small  boy  who  has 
arrived  at  the  "big  injun"  stage  in 
his  development.  The  scenes  of  war, 
of  treachery,  of  fighting — ^all  de- 
picting the  strenuous,  unrestrained 
life — ^fire  the  boy  with  desire  for 
these  most  interesting  and  exciting 
experiences.    Sometimes  he  becomes 
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literally  intoxicated  with  this  sort 
of  thing,  breaks  away  from  all  re- 
straint and  runs  free  and  wild  about 
the  streets. 

While  it  may  be  said,  with  truth, 
that  late  hours,  the  indiscriminate 
handling  of  money,  and  the  con- 
tagion of  the  street  often  xmdermine 
the  character  and  health  of  these 
boys  and  bring  them  to  ruin;  that 
they  lose  regard  for  law  and  order; 
that  they  b^me  coarse  and  brutal, 
and  that  the  stimulating  influence  of 
the  business  soon  brings  on  a  decay 
of  the  best  mental  powers  which  un- 
fits them  for  sustained  effort  of  any 
kind  and  leaves  them  particularly 
open  to  vice;  yet  there  is  still  an- 
other side  to  the  matter.  For  a  part 
of  the  boys  the  street  training,  the 
handling  of  money,  the  intense  com- 
petition means  an  acquaintance  with 
business  and  the  business  world,  and 
also  some  knowledge  of  work  and 
responsibility.  These  traits,  when 
firmly. set,  prove  valuable  to  them 
when  they  leave  school  and  seek  em- 
ployment. To  many  of  these  young 
fellows  this  experience  means  an  in- 
creased capacity  to  serve  an  em- 
ployer well,  and  a  power  to  forge 
ahead  in  whatever  line  of  work  they 
may  take  up.  The  keenness  and 
alertness  induced  by  street  training, 
together  with  the  intense  competi- 
tion of  newspaper  selling,  places 
many  of  them  far  ahead  of  the  com- 
panions who  have  not  had  the  same 
experience.  The  boys  who  are  in- 
jured by  knowledge  of  the  street 
and  all  its  evils  are  the  ones  who,  on 
account  of  no  home  restraint,  have 
little,  if  any,  power  of  self-control; 
they  are  the  ones  with  practically  no 
strength,  either  physical  or  mental, 
to  reject  the  influences  of  their  en- 
vironment. As  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  environment  acts  and  re- 


acts upon  them,  and  they  simply  re- 
spond to  all  its  advances  whether 
these  be  good  or  bad.  The  boy  who 
gets  some  portion  of  good  from  this 
environment  is  of  different  calibre. 
He  accepts  the  conditions  imposed 
by  his  surroundings  only  so  far  as 
they  will  work  to  his  advantage  and 
result  in  his  advancement  The  dif- 
ference between  the  boy  who  is 
helped  and  the  boy  who  is  injured 
is  measured  by  the  power  which  each 
has  to  react  on  his  environment 

Last  year  there  was  an  interesting 
development  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  older  boys  met 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  union 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  newsboys.  The  object  of 
this  federation,  at  present  composed 
of  some  two  hundred  newsboys,  is  to 
shut  out  the  small  boy  from  the  busi- 
ness by  raising  the  age  limit  to  four- 
teen years,  and  thereby  to  do  away 
with  the  enormous  competition.  The 
union  also  hopes  to  oblige  the  big 
dailies  to  take  back  all  unsold  papers 
at  the  rate  of  one  for  one.  This  will 
take  away  all  the  risk  on  the  part  of 
the  newsboy.  If  this  organization  is 
in  any  wise  successful  in  what  it  aims 
to  accomplish,  it  will  revolution*? 
the  newspaper  business  in  the  city 
and  will  compel  the  small  boy  to 
look  elsewhere  for  opportunities  of 
earning  money. 

Under  the  law,  which  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  minors,  the  city 
of  Boston  assumes  its  right,  and  has 
framed  a  most  elaborate  set  of  pro- 
visions which,  if  enforced,  would 
protect  the  small  boy  from  many  of 
the  dangers  of  newspaper  selling  and 
work  directly  to.  the  interest  of  the 
public.  The  great  difficulty  at  pres- 
ent with  the  licensing  system  is  that 
there  is  not  the  proper  tmderstanding 
and  sympathy  between  the  licensing 
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board  and  the  police  board.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sort  of  co-operation, 
and  where  there  is  no  co-operation, 
there  can  be  no  fitting  supervision. 
The  police  and  the  board  of  aldermen 
do  not  work  well  together,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  newsboys  are  most 
of  the  time  left  to  do  as  they  please. 
The  police  feel  that  it  is  not  their 
duty  to  interfere  and  to  compel 
these  little  fellows  to  conform  to  the 
city  ordinance.  They  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  with  the  small  boy, 
and  are  aware  that  if  the  boys  are  ar- 
rested and  brought  into  court  the 
whole  procedure  amounts  to  very 
little.  This  indifference  of  the  police 
has  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the 
small  boy,  for  it  has  given  him  the 
notion  that  somehow  city  regula- 
tions are  not  effective,  and  that 
perhaps  they  are  as  well  broken  as 
kept. 

During  the  past  year  some  thirty- 
five  hundred  licenses  have  been 
granted  to  newsboys.  About  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  these  have  been  is- 
sued to  boys  who  are  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  remaining  twenty- 
five  per  cent  were  given  to  boys  who 
had  left  school  to  take  up  news- 
paper selling  as  a  regular  form  of 
employment.  This  goes  to  show 
that  the  newsboys  of  Boston  are  the 
schoolboys,  and  no  longer  the 
ragamuffins. 

A  boy  obtains  a  license  by  filing 
an  application,  which  has  been  made 
out  and  signed  by  his  parents  or 
guardian  and  the  master  of  his 
school,  with  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
On  the  approval  of  this  application, 
the  boy  goes  to  the  Minors'  License 
Office,  gives  his  name  and  address, 
and  on  the  payment  of  twenty-five 
cents  he  receives  a  license  signed  by 
the  city  clerk  and  a  badge  which  he 
must  wear  conspicuously  on  his  per- 


son. This  license  gives  to  a  boy  the 
privil^e  of  selling  papers  on  the 
street  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  the 
statutes,  the  ordinances,  and  city 
regulations. 

But  the  licensing  system  as  it  pre- 
vails in  Boston  is,  in  any  event,  a 
useful  one;  for  it  keeps  the  very 
small  boys  and  girls  off  of  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  and  away 
from  those  corners  where,  especially 
at  night,  evil  lurks  in  its  worst 
forms.  In  cities  where  no  system  of 
licensing  is  in  vogue  children  of  all 
ages  may  sell  without  hindrance.  In 
such  cities  the  very  small  boy  or 
g^rl,  who  commands  universal  sym- 
pathy and  pity  on  acount  of  his  size 
and  general  neglected  appearance,  is 
found  in  large  numbers  selling 
papers.  Such  children  quite  easily 
earn  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
which,  in  many  cases,  goes  to  sup- 
port a  worthless  father  or  mother. 
To  some  extent  this  also  may  be  true 
of  Boston;  but,  under  the  .license 
law,  no  boy  under  ten — ^and  no  girls 
at  all — can  sell  any  article  on  the 
streets.  Occasionally  some  of  the 
younger  licensed  boys  resort  to  beg- 
ging, and  some  imlicensed  boys  will 
do  this  so  long  as  they  can  evade 
the  police.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
Boston  license  law  effectually  puts 
a  stop  to  any  wholesale  misuse  of 
children  in  this  way.  The  mere  fact 
that  thirty-five  hundred  boys  take 
out  licenses  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
utility  of  the  system.  The  names 
and  addresses  of  the  boys  at  least 
are  known,  and  to  that  extent  these 
newspaper  venders  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  schoolmasters 
and  the  city  authorities ;  they  are  not 
left  altogether  to  themselves.  Any 
thing  which  aims  to  regulate  this 
business,  which  places  it  under  the 
supervision  of  responsible  persons,  is 
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-n  !h<  txA  i/cnrtyrAzl  to  the  well-being 
of  th:i  cla-is  of  W/s. 

The  v^ial  settlement,  through  its 
c!M^/ft  and  cia^^es,  has  done  much  to 
offset  the  ffraver  evils  of  the  news- 
paper ki^ine%s.  It  has  touched  the 
br^y  in  a  very  personal  way,  has 
ffiven  him  a  broader,  more  generous 
view  of  iife,and  has  lopped  off  some 
of  the  worst  tendencies  which  his 
rifr^^'spaper  selling  may  have  brought 
The   wrttlement   always   stands  be- 


tween the  boT  and  the  street,  and 
tries  to  keep  him  frcm  dnfnng  witfa 
his  enTirooment.  Moce  and  moFC, 
as  the  settlement  gets  a  buoogcr 
grip  CO  the  **citT  wiWemess"  and,  by 
inyroving  the  moral  ffl)cr  of  the  city 
boy,  cotmtcracts  the  evils  of  street 
life,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  news- 
paper business  will  be  used  as  a 
means  of  self-support  rather  than  to 
meet  the  demands  of  pleasare  and 
vanitv. 


POLITICS   AND  THE   PUBLIC  CHARlTiES  OF  ILLINOIS. 


The  discussion  of  the  in- 
**'u!SSr'*  fluence  of  policital  ap- 
pointments upon  the  pub- 
lic charities  of  Illinois,  in  Chari- 
TiKS  for  April  5,  has  provoked  a  re- 
joinder from  Mr.  J.  Mack  Tanner, 
.Hc;cretary  of  the  Board  of  State 
(Jomminsioners  of  PuWic  Charities,^ 
which,  with  a  reply,  the  principal 
part  of  which  we  publish  below: 
To  THE  KoiTOft  or  Chamties: 

i'crhaps  no  one  act  of  Governor 
Yates  has  caused  more  comment  in 
charity  circles  than  his  appointment 
of  the  writer  as  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  What- 
ever may  be  my  merits  or  de- 
merits, the  position  came  to  me  un- 
solicited. My  predecessor,  Mr. 
Peters,  a  most  excellent  official,  was 
requested  by  Governor  Tanner  to 
accept  this  position  and  held  it  for 
al)0ut  three  years.  Soon  after  Gov- 
ernor Yates's  inauguration  Mr. 
Peters  sijfnified  his  desire  to  sever 
his  connection  with  the  Board.  The 
Governor  sent  for  me  and  offered 
me  the  place,  expressing  the  belief 
that  with  my  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, gained — ^while  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Governor — ^by  almost 
daily  discussions  with  superintend- 


ents and  trustees  of  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  state  institutions 
during  fotw  years,  I  was  better  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  position  than  anyone 
else  he  had  in  mind.  He  recom- 
mended my  appointment  to  the 
Board  of  Charities.  My  appoint- 
ment was  favored  by  two  present 
and  one  absent  member,  and  op- 
posed by  one  present  and  one  absent 
member. 

Governor  Yates  has  appointed 
new  boards  of  trustees  in  most  of 
the  institutions.  Have  any  of  his 
critics  stopped  to  inquire  how  many 
vacancies  there  were  and  how  many 
resignations  —  unasked  for  —  had 
been  received,  from  men  who  would 
not  have  accepted  a  reappointment — 
men  who  had  held  the  positions  at 
a  sacrifice  for  four  years  and  were 
unwilling  to  serve  longer?  Have 
any  of  his  critics  been  fair  enough 
to  explain  how  little  bearing  a 
change  in  the  board  of  trustees  alone 
has  in  the  internal  management  of 
an  institution? 

The  superintendent  is  the  chief 
executive,  administrative,  and  medi- 
cal officer.  Upon  him  rests  mainly 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  institu- 
tion.     How    has    Governor    Yates 
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treated  these  positions?  Of  the 
sixteen  charitable  institutions  he 
has  made  changes  in  but  four.  He 
wanted  an  able  and  experienced 
alienist  to  open  the  new  institution 
for  the  incurable  insane  at  Barton- 
yille  and  changed  Dr.  F.  C.  Winslow 
from  the  Central  Hospital  to  this 
one.  He  appointed  Mrs.  Flo  Jamison 
Miller,  a  former  trustee,  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Wickins  as  matron  of  the 
Soldiers'  Widows'  Home.  The  other 
two,  Dr.  S.  H.  McLean,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-mind- 
ed Children,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Songer, 
superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for 
Insane  Criminals,  were  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  the  retention  or  appoint- 
ment of  superintendents  with  past 
services  and  experience  in  their 
work.  These  two  superintendents 
have  proved  themselves  most  capable 
officials  and  the  improvement  in 
care  and  management  begun  under 
the  former  superintendents  has  con- 
tinued under  the  present  officials, 
and  these  two  institutions  are  in  bet- 
ter condition  to-day  than  at  any 
time  since  their  establishment.    • 

The  medical  staffs  in  all  the  in- 
stitutions are  practically  unchanged, 
the  only  change  worthy  of  mention 
being  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jenks 
at  Elgin,  of  the  reason  for  which 
I  am  not  advised.  On  his  retire- 
ment Dr.  E.  A.  Foley,  who  was 
made  a  member  of  the  medical  staff 
under  Governor  Altgeld,  became 
chief  of  staflf. 

Next  to  the  superintendent  and 
medical  staflf,  the  care,  treatment, 
and  instruction  of  the  charitable 
wards  of  the  state  devolve  upon  the 
attendants  in  the  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums, and  upon  the  teachers  in  other 
institutions.  The  changes  in  at- 
tendants are  made  without  the  Gov- 
ernor's interference  or  suggestion. 


Changes  among  attendants  are  rare, 
except  where  due  to  voluntary  re- 
tirement. The  exceptional  case  is 
where  incompetency  or  unfitness  re- 
quires a  discharge.  The  teachers 
remain  the  same,  there  being  even 
fewer  changes  among  them  than 
amofig  the  other  classes  mentioned. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made 
are  among  a  class  that  can  in  no 
way  affect  the  care  or  treatment  of 
the  state's  wards.  These  changes 
have  been  in  the  clerical  depart- 
ments, the  mechanical,  engineering, 
constructional,  farming,  gardening, 
and  like  departments,  where  the 
necessary  skill  or  ability  required  is 
to  be  found  readily  among  a  large 
class. 

Dr.  Frank  Hall's  recent  resigna- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  Blind 
institution  is  commented  upon.  I 
know  that  Governor  Yates  regrets 
exceedingly  to  lose  Dr.  Pall's  ser- 
vices. There  is  probably  no  more 
able  educator  in  his  particular  field 
than  Dr.  Hall.  In  his  successor, 
however,  the  Governor  has  named 
Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  who  is  well 
known  to  all  educators  in  the  state, 
who  has  served  two  terms  as  as- ' 
sistant  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  for  a  brief 
period  following  Professor  Inglis's 
death  was  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Professor  Freeman  was 
recommended  for  this  appointment 
by  Dr.  Hall,  his  close  personal 
friend,  and  Governor  Yates  has  told 
me  that  at  no  time  had  he  even  re- 
motely considered  the  appointment 
of  a  relative  to  this  position. 

The  standards  of  management 
have  not  been  relaxed.  On  the  con- 
trary the  tendency  has  been  con- 
stantly toward  advancement  Visits 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  various  members  of  the  State 
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Board  and  myself,  disclosing  every- 
where an  atmosphere  of  health, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort.  Periodical 
and  detailed  inspections  have  been 
made  of  all  the  institutions  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Whipp, 
whose  instructions  were  to  report 
fully  on  all  ill  conditions  in  man- 
agement or  elsewhere.  His  reports 
are  on  file  in  my  office  and  indicate 
a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 

It  is  not  true,  as  stated  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  that  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  apprehen- 
sion pervades  the  force  of  employees 
because  no  one  knows  who  is  to 
stay  and  who  to  go.  In  my  visits  to 
the  institutions  I  have  seen  at  least 
a  hundred  familiar  faces  of  old  em- 
ployees, and  I  have  not  had  one 
anxious  inquiry  from  any  one  who 
feared  he  might  lose  his  position. 

The  alarm  and  imeasiness  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  state's  unfortunate  wards  by 
misrepresentation  has  done  more  to 
destroy  public  confidence  in  state 
institutions  than  years  of  good  man- 
agement can  remedy. 

J.  Mack  Tanner. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
"'•Ripiy?"'*  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities  for 
the  following  reply  to  the  points 
raised  in  Mr.  Tanner's  letter : 

Noteworthy  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter is  the  obvious  fact  that  Mr.  Tan- 
ner sets  out  to  show  that  Governor 
Yates  has  followed  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  matter  of 
removals  and  appointments  and  is 
therefore  no  worse  than  they.  This 
effort  might  be  permitted  to  pass 
unquestioned  were  it  not  that  Gov- 
ernor Yates  on  various  occasions 
during  his  campaign  and  since  his 


election  has  pledged  himself  to  re- 
form in  the  management  of*  the 
state's  charities  and  has  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  the  establishment 
of  a  civil  service  system  for  them. 
This  pledge  won  for  him  the  cordial 
support  of  many  who  believe  that  a 
reform  of  this  character  is  one  of 
the  most  important  needs  of  Illinois 
at  the  present  time.  In  this  he  did 
not  imitate  his  predecessors  who 
stood  frankly  for  the  "spoils"  policy 
of  management 

To  be  noted  in  the  next  place  is 
Mr.  Tanner's  inability  to  compre- 
hend the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
advocate  genuine  reform  in  the 
charities;  tihe  kind  of  reform  which 
makes  fitness  the  test  of  eligibility 
for  the  appointment  and  retention 
of  every  officer  and  employee  of  a 
charitable  institution  from  trustee  to 
janitor.  So  deeply  has  the  "spoils" 
idea  taken  hold  of  those  in  authority 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
them  that  an  employee  should  be  se- 
lected because  of  his  ability  to  per- 
form certain  duties  and  that  having 
been  so  selected  he  should  be  per- 
mitted and  required  to  perform 
them.  For  instance  the  law  provides 
that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  cer- 
tain boards  of  trustees  of  the  state 
eeljrmosynary  institutions,  that  these 
boards  in  turn  shall  appoint  super- 
intendents of  the  institutions  and 
that  the  superintendents  shall  ap- 
point subordinate  employees.  The 
disregard  of  this  law  begins  with 
the  Governor  who  after  selecting 
a  board  dictates  to  it  who  shall  be 
appointed  superintendent,  ignoring 
its  duty  and  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  The  Governor  and  the  board 
both  dictate  to  the  superintendent, 
virtually  depriving  him  of  his  rights 
and  duties.  The  subordinates,  ow- 
ing their  places  to  powers  higher 
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than  the  superintendent,  feel  them- 
selves superior  to  the  rules  which 
the  superintendent,  imposes  and  de- 
pend for  their  retention  of  place 
Upon  their  "pull"  with  the  higher 
powers  rather  than  upon  the  ability 
and  faithfulness  with  which  they  dis- 
charge their  duties.  As  the  appoint- 
ees from  trustees  down  are  usually 
believers  in  the  "spoil"  system,  this 
condition  of  affairs  does  not  cause 
the  complaints  and  protests  that 
might  at  first  thought  be  expected. 

It  has  in  fact  come  to  be  a  kind  of 
unwritten  law  that  when  the  state 
administration  changes,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  state  expect  to  "take 
their  medicine"  without  complaint 
and  to  "walk  the  plank,"  no  matter 
how  faithful  their  service  has  been, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  politi- 
cal supporters  of  the  new  Governor. 
Many  trustees  of  institutions  make 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  send  their  res- 
ignations to  the  incoming  executive, 
not  because  they  wish  to  retire,  but 
in  order  to  make  the  way  easy  for 
him  to  inaugurate  a  "clean  sweep" 
in  the  institution  management.  It 
is  this  state  of  things,  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  Mr.  Tanner  and 
those  for  whom  he  speaks,  that  must 
be  completely  eradicated  before 
the  great  charities  of  Illinois  can 
accomplish  the  service  for  which 
they  are  intended  and  maintained  at 
enormous  cost.  It  is  this  state  of 
things  which  renders  meaningless 
Mr.  Tanner's  intimation  that  many 
of  the  appointments  of  trustees  made 
by  Grovernor  Yates  were  to  fill  va- 
cancies caused  by  resignations  and 
the  other  intimation  that  since  the 
superintendents  are  the  administra- 
tive officers,  changes  in  the  boards 
of  trustees  have  little  effect  on  the 
internal  management  of  the  institu- 
tions.     It   is   this   state   of   things 


which  led  to  the  appointment  of  five 
different  superintendents  of  the 
great  insane  hospital  at  Kankakee 
in  six  years,  and  while  no  change 
has  as  yet  been  made  in  this  super- 
intendency  since  Governor  Yates 
took  office,  a  new  chief  and  new 
assistant  chief  of  the  medical  staff 
have  been  appointed,  the  chief  hav- 
ing had  no  experience  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. While  no  official  statistics  are 
available,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
report  that  hundreds  of  changes  have 
already  been  made  in  the  working 
forces  of  the  institutions. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the 
"spoils"  system  as  applied  to  ap- 
pointments, take  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Tanner's  selection  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Charities.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  members  of  this  Board  are 
by  law  charged  with  the  duty  of 
selecting  their  own  secretary.  Gov- 
ernor Yates  sent  for  Mr.  Tanner  and 
offered  him  the  secretaryship  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  consult 
the  Board.  Mr.  Tanner  accepted 
the  position  and  the  announcement 
went  out  to  politicians  and  was 
widely  published  in  the  press  that 
Mr.  Tanner  had  the  position.  Then 
the  Board  was  called  together,  re- 
ceived a  "recommendation"  from 
Governor  Yates  that  Mr.  Tanner  be 
made  secretary  and  he  was  promptly 
elected. 

Mr.  Tanner  speaks  of  Dr.  Frank 
Hall's  resignation  of  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  as  though  it  were  wholly  vol- 
untary. It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  the  resignation  was  caused  by 
policies  introduced  by  the  new 
trustees  of  that  institution  appointed 
by  Governor  Yates. 

As  to  whether  the  policy  of  Gov- 
ernor Yates  has  caused  a  state  of 
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apprehension  and  uncertainty  among 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  ha3  interfered  with  the 
even  and  proper  conduct  of  affairs 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  quote 
from  a  recent  letter  of  a  faithful  and 
competent  officer  of  one  of  the  large 
'insane  hospitals.  In  the  course  of 
this  letter  the  officer  says: 

"I  am  not  given  to  complaints 
and  criticisms,  but  I  must  say,  never 
during  all  the  years  of  my  stay 
here,  have  the  circumstances  been  so 
poor  as  they  are  now.  Never  before 
was  the  hospital  so  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  politicians  as  it  is  now. 
There  surely  must  be  a  reaction 
soon.  I  thought  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Tanner  that 
things  were  bad  enough,  but  now 
they  are  ten  times  worse." 

Secretary  Tanner  was 
atSSild,    asked   by   the   editor,  of 

Charities  to  furnish 
some  further  information  with  re- 
lation to  the  subject  matter  of  his 
letter  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing, among  other  things,  what 
authority  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
has  to  offer  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Board  of  State  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  to  anyone,  or  to 
make  changes  in  the  positions  of 
superintendents  or  other  employees 
of  the  state  institutions,  in  other 
words,  to  parcel  out  what  politicians 
call  "the  patronage."  In  answer  to. 
this  request  a  copy  of  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  Board  has  been  re- 
ceived, which  shows  clearly  that  the 
appointment  of  the  "clerk,"  or  secre- 
tai^,  is  a  function  of  the  Board  it- 
self and  not  that  of  the  Governor. 
With  relation  to  the  officers  of  the 
state  institutions  it  appears  equally 
clear  from  Mr.  Tanner's  answer  that 


the  trustees  and  not  the  Governor 
are  vested  with  authority  to  make 
the  appointments. 

Answering  the  request  for  infor- 
mation with  relation  to  the  many 
changes  in  the  subordinate  positions 
which  are  admitted  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  state  institutions  since 
Governor  Yates's  incimibency,  Mr. 
Tanner  supplies  the  following  in- 
teresting information,  which  throws 
considerable  light  on  conditions  in 
the  Illinois  state  institutions  at  the 
present  time :  "Respecting  the 
changes  among  the  classes  men- 
tioned— clerical,  etc., — I  will  state 
that,  except  the  clerical  positions, 
the  places  enumerated  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  lucrative,  and  are  not  much 
sought  after  by  party  workers.  I 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
Governor  in  making  changes  would 
appoint  his  friends.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  the  total  number  of  changes 
made  in  the  departments  heretofore 
enumerated  will  amount  to  more 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent, 
and  as  stated  in  my  former  letter, 
did  not  disturb  the  proper  standard 
of  management." 

In  view  of  Mr.  Tanner's  state- 
ment that  "the  Governor  in  making 
changes  would  appoint  his  friends" 
to  places  in  the  state  institutions  it 
is  perhaps  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
merely  which  moves  the  secretary  to 
ask  in  his  letter  to  Charities 
whether  any  of  the  Governor's 
critics  have  "been  fair  enough  to 
explain  how  little  bearing  a  change 
in  the  board  of  trustees  alone  has  in 
the  internal  management  of  an  in- 
stitution?" It  would  certainly  seem 
to  have  but  little  bearing  among  a 
class  of  trustees  who  have  such  a 
poor  conception  of  their  duty  to 
the  poor  and  afflicted  in  their  care 
as  to  be  willing  to  farm  out  the  ap- 
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pointments  to  the  Governor  in  the 
manner  indicated. 

Mr.  Tanner  also  makes  the  perti- 
nent inquiry  whether  any  of  the 
Governor's  critics  have  "stopped  to 
inquire  how  many  vacancies  there 
were  and  how  many  resignations — 
unasked  for — ^had  been  received  of 
n^n  who  had  held  the  position 
for  foin*  years  and  were  unwilling 
to  serve  longer?"  The  editor  of 
Charities  certainly  paused  to  re- 
quest information  on  this  point, 
hoping  to  be  favored  with  the  facts 
in  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
sired to  know  whether  or  not  it  has 
been,  as  alleged,  the  custom  in  Illi- 
nois for  the  trustees  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions to  oflfer  their  resigna- 
tions to  the  incoming  Grovefnor. 
This  is  Mr.  Tanner's  answer :  "I  am 
not  informed  as  to  the  custom  of 
trustees  respecting  the  matter  of 
resignation  on  changes  of  adminis- 
tration. My  knowledge  only  ex- 
tends through  the  last  two  admin- 
istrations. I  know  that  most  of  the 
officials  resigned  when  Governor 
Tanner  came  into  office  and  I  have 
learned  from  Governor  Tanner's 
trustees  that  most  of  them  tendered 
their  resignations  when  Governor 
Yates  was  inaugurated."  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  more  di- 
rect and  positive  evidence  to  sustain 
the  contention  that  the  trustees  re- 
sign because  it  is  customary  for 
them  to  do  so.  In  other  states, 
where  this  custom  does  not  prevail, 
the  trustees  in  many  cases  serve  un- 
interruptedly for  years,  their  ripened 


experience  being  justly  estimated  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  state. 

To  sum  the  whole  matter  up  in 
few  words,  it  appears  largely  from 
Mr.. Tanner's  own  statements  that  it 
is  the  custom  in  Illinois  for  the 
State  Board  and  the  local  boards  of 
management  of  the  state  institutions 
to  surrender  their  prerogative  of  ap- 
pointments to  the  Governor,  who 
thereupon  proceeds  to  turn  out  ex- 
perienced employees  and  to  give  the 
places,  from  that  of  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  down  to  the  farmers 
and  gardeners,  into  the  hands  of  his 
political  friends,  adjusting  every- 
thing with  such  scientific  accuracy 
as  not  to  disturb  the  standard  of 
management  of  the   institutions. 

Ordinarily,  as  many  unhappy  ex- 
periences unite  to  show,  conditions 
such  as  these  leave  their  unconceal- 
able  mark  upon  the  public  institu- 
tions which  are  subject  to  their  blight- 
ing influences,  so  that  all  who  run 
may  read  the  miserable  story.  Those 
who  know  most  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  state  institutions  know 
full  well  the  many  difficulties  that 
obstruct  good  management,  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  with  every 
ulterior  influence  removed.  They 
will  be  pardoned  if,  being  unable  to 
share  Secretary  Tanner's  rare  op- 
timism with  respect  to  the  results  of 
the  conditions  in  Illinois  they  agree 
with  those  taking  the  opposite  view, 
whose  interest  in  the  institutions  of 
that  state  is  wide  and  deep,  and,  not 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  system, 
impartial  and  independent  as  well. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY  NURSERY. 


The  vexing  (luestions  which  con- 
front the  manager  of  a  day  nursery 
are  well  expressed  in  the  letter  from 
Miss  Highie,  which  appears  helow. 
The  answers  following  are  full  of 
interesting  suggestions  and  should 
he  helpful  to  those  engaged  in  work 
of  this  kind. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Charities  : 

J  am  a  suhscriher  to  Cn  akitiics  and 
read  each  numher  with  the  utmost  in- 
terest, and  find  therein  every  philan- 
thropic'suhject  treated  in  the  most 
comprehensive  and  heli)ful  manner 
|:K>ssil)le,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one   sul)ject    in    which    I    am    most 
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deeply  interested — namely,  the  day 
nurseries. 

It  is  such  a  complex  problem, 
with  so  many  ramifications,  that  I, 
as  secretary  of  a  nursery,  am  some-  • 
times  completely  bewildered  and 
mystified,  and  for  any  help  or  light 
given  by  more  exi^erienced  workers 
would  be  most  grateful. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  problem 
of  cleanliness — I  mean  the  mother's 
part.  We,  and  I  think  most  day 
nurseries,  have  a  rule  that  if  the 
mothers  are  reproved  a  certain  num- 
her of  times  for  bringing  their  chil- 
dren in  too  dirty  a  condition,  they 
will  be  dismissed,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  inculcate  the  very  necessary  habit 
of  cleanliness  in  their  homes  and  to 
set  a  good  example  to  the  other 
women.  Of  course,  if  a  rule  is  made 
it  has  to  be  enforced.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is,  is  this  a  good  rule?  In  theory, 
doubtless;  but  in  practice?  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  officers  of  these 
nurseries,  if  the  routine  of  their 
daily  work  was  to  rise  in  the  dark 
in  a  cold  room,  make  the  fire,  dress 
some  cross,  sleepy  children  (number 
unlimited),  get  breakfast  for  them, 
bring  these  children  (lug  is  the  only 
word  that  describes  the  process) 
])erhaps  a  mile,  as  some  of  our 
women  do,  then  scrub  the  floors  of 
an  office  building  all  day,  after 
which  the  early  morning's  program 
is  to  be  repeated  in  inverse^rder — j 
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I  wonder  how  many  of  us  would 
have  the  courage  and  strength  to 
see  that  these  very  troublesome  pieces 
of  humanity  were  properly  cleansed? 
The  very  hardest  task  of  my  life  was 
being  one  of  a  committee  to  tell  a 
little  frail  woman,  whose  big  eyes 
still  haunt  me,  that  her  very  un- 
sanitarily  dirty  children  could  not 
come  any  more,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  much  greater  offences  I  know  I 
would  not  have  done  it. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
unworthy  mothers.  If,  for  instance, 
you  discover  a  woman  has  been 
spending  the  money  for  beer  that 
she  told  you  she  was  unable  to  pay 
for  her  children  that  you  have  been 
receiving  free  of  charge,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  Of  course,  as  an  example 
to,  and  in  mere  justice  to  the  other 
women,  it  is  only  right  and  fair  that 
she  be  dismissed.  And  yet,  there 
are  the  children,  poor  anaemic  little 
creatures,  with  their  growing  bodies 
into  which  we  are  trying  to  put  suffi- 
cient nourishment  and  a  growing 
soul,  in  order  that  some  day  they 
may  be  good  men  and  women  and 
good  citizens,  instead  of  invalids,  in- 
sufficients,  or  mendicants — ^are  they 
to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  parents, 
and  their  days  of  brightness  in  their 
airy,  beloved  nursery  stopped? 

And  then  the  worthy  women  with 
the  unworthy  husbands  who  beat 
and  ill-treat  them,  but  whom,  either 
from  fear  or  loyalty,  they  refuse  to 
denounce  to  the  police.  Consider 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  toils  by 
day,  and  often  by  night,  for  her  chil- 
dren, who,  perhaps,  catch  some  chil- 
dren's disease — mumps,  chicken-pox, 
measles — not  sufficiently  serious  for 
the  hospital,  but,  of  course,  barring 
them  temporarily  from  the  nursery. 
She,  the  breadwinner  of  the' family, 
must  remain  with  them  in  enforced 


idleness  as  she  cannot  go  to  her 
work  of  washing  or  cleaning  by  the 
day  at  different  houses.  Living  from 
day  to  day,  as  they  do,  on  their  earn- 
ings, destitution  comes  quickly — ^no 
provisions,  no  rent  money,  irate 
landlord,  etc.  You  listen  to  a  plaus- 
ible tale  from  her  '^better  half"  of 
hard  times,  non-employment,  twisted 
ankles,  and  future  promises,  being 
perfectly  aware  that  it  is  all  a  work 
of  the  imagination,  and  also  that 
anything  you  do  for  the  family 
benefits  him  and  encourages  him  in 
his  laziness  instead  of  forcing  him 
to  work;  and  yet,  the  family  must 
be  helped. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems 
constantly  arising  in  this  work,  and 
if  anyone  has  found  their  solution, 

it  would  be  most  gratefully  received. 
Helen  "Thornton  Higbie. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  DAY  NURSERY. 

To  my  mind  the  problems  of 
which  Miss  Higbie  speaks,  and 
which  have  more  or  less  engaged 
the  attention  of  those  in  day  nursery 
work,  would  to  a  great  extent  solve 
themselves  if  we  were  to  more  care- 
fully keep  in  mind  the  underlying 
object  for  which  this  branch,  as  wdl 
as  all  branches  of  charitable  work, 
exists.  Do  we  not  agree  that  the 
meaning  of,  and  the  motive  for, 
philanthrophy  is  love  of  mankind 
and  the  effort  to  help  the  poor  and 
ignorant  to  permanently  better  the 
conditions  of  themselves  and  pos- 
terity ? 

We  do  not  wish,  in  the  day 
nursery,  merely  to  help  a  woman  to 
keep  up  her  blind  struggle  for  exist- 
ence; only  to  alleviate  suffering 
and  hardship ;  to  give  temporary  as- 
sistance alone;  we  want,  by  our 
sympathy  and  wisdom,  to  show  these 
mothers  that  there  is  a  better  way  of 
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living;  to  arouse  in  them  the  desire 
for  self  improvement;  to  inspire 
them  to  effort,  and  to  teach  them 
how  they  can  achieve  this  better 
condition. 

We  probably  all  agree  that  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  helping  the 
poor  are  in  the  care  and  training  of 
the  children.  Should  we,  then,  sacri- 
fice any  child,  shut  him  out  from  his 
only  chance  of  right  training,  per- 
haps jeopardizing  his  lif^,  because  of 
the  shortcomings  or  "unworthi- 
ness"  of  the  mother?  Shall  we  insti- 
tute a  series  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments for  the  "worthy"  and  "un- 
worthy?" 

In  the  matter  of  cleanliness  do  we 
sufficiently  consider  the  difference  in 
standards?  Do  we  realize  the  in- 
heritance of  ideas  and  habits  that  are 
theirs,  their  mode  of  living  for  gen- 
erations back?  They  are  but  chil- 
dren themselves,  but  with  a  duller 
perception,  with  fixed  habits  and  less 
power  of  improvement  than  the  aver- 
age child.  They  can  be  taught  clean- 
liness only  by  object  lessons  con- 
stantly repeated.  The  more  ignorant 
and  the  less  Americanized  they  are, 
the  more  they  need  the  influence  and 
help  of  the  nursery.  Naturally  hav- 
ing to  limit  the  admissions  to  the 
capacity  of  the  nursery,  one  might 
be  inclined  to  say,  "Let  the  'most 
worthy'  have  the  first  chance." 
Ought  we  not  rather  say,  "Let  the 
most  ignorant  and  wretched,  those 
least  capable  of  making  a  home  for 
their  children,  come,  and  we  will  try 
to  show  them  a  better  way."  Can 
we  so  easily  understand  their  inner 
life,  their  lack  of  power  to  respond 
to  our  demands,  that  we  should 
judge  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  experience? 

There  are  few  of  the  most  de- 
praved and  wretched  who  have  not 


enough  of  motherlove  in  their  hearts 
to  be  gratified,  helped  and  influenced 
by  the  love  and  sympathy  extended 
to  them  through  the  nursery,  and 
who  will  not  in  time  be  aroused  to 
the  thought  that  they  can  and  will  do 
diflferently  for  their  cliildren. 

Perhaps  the  most  difiicult  and  un- 
certain question,  certainly  the  most 
exasperating,  is,  that  while  we  are 
helping  the  mother  and  children  we 
may  be  encouraging  a  lazy  father  in 
his  indolence. 

We  do  not  wish  to  foster  the 
charity  habit.  The  question  must  be 
decided  in  favor  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  His  day 
will  soon  be  over,  that  of  his  chil- 
dren is  to  come ;  the  influence  of  the 
nursery  may  prevent  their  following 
his  example. 

.  In  the  nursery  in  which  the  writer 
was  for  several  years  a  helper,  these 
ideas  were  carried  out.  No  child 
was  dismissed  for  being  "insanitarily 
dirty,"  but  every  effort  was  made  to 
ensure  regular  attendance  that  they 
might  have  the  daily  bath  and  clean 
clothing  during  nursery  hours.  The 
mother  was  constantly  being  taught 
by  seeing  the  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance, temper  and  health  of  her 
children.  Rarely  did  a  few  months 
of  gentle,  tactful  dealing,  quiet 
words  opportunely  spoken,  the  feel- 
ing of  true  and  sincere  sjrmpathy 
that  pervaded  the  home,  fail  to  win 
the  desired  result. 

Ought  there  not  to  be  more  of  the 
college  settlement  atmosphere  in 
the  day  nursery,  more  equality,  and 
unity  of  purpose  among  the  helpers 
to  achieve  the  best  results?  As  the 
ramifications  of  the  day  nursery  are 
many,  so  are  its  possibilities  for  per- 
manent benefit  to  mankind  cor- 
respondingly great. 


Ex-Worker. 
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CONCERNING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A  DAY 
NURSERY* 


The  day  nursery  is  the  outgrowth 
of  modern  conditions.  .  Fifty  years 
ago,  women,  if  they  contributed  at 
all  to  the  support  of  the  family,  did 
it  in  their  spare  time,  within  the 
home  and  not  outside  of  it.  Now  the 
factory  does  the  work  and  women 
run  the  machines.  Neighborly  ser- 
vice, the  relative  or  family  friend 
who  can  be  trusted  with  the  chil- 
dren during  the  mother's  absence, 
even  the  big  backyard  with  its  com- 
parative freedom  and  safety  in 
emergencies,  are  no  longer  available. 
The  tenement-house  has  changed  all 
this.  Nor  have  we  to  consider 
American  mothers  only.  We  have 
taken  into  our  national  life  parents 
whose  children  in  their  own  homes 
never  hear  the  English  language 
spoken  and  parents  whose  standards 
of  home  life  are  low. 

The  lower  the  home,  the  greater 
the  need  of  the  child.  It  is  some  day 
to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  to 
this  end  it  ought  to  be  given  the 
trend  toward  personal  cleanliness 
and  order.  The  nursery  is  the  only 
home  many  children  will  know  for 
the  years  before  they  can  enter  a 
public-school  or  become  wage-earn- 
ers. So  that  given  the  tenement- 
house  problem  and  the  foreign  im- 
migration problem,  we  must  try  to 
solve  the  nursery  problem.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the 
work  certain  principles  and  regula- 
tions are  necessary  with  regard  to 
admissions,  cleanliness,  payment, 
and  emergencies  arising  from  illness 
or  accident. 

"He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good  and  sendeth 
His  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just."     Unworthy   mothers,   disre- 


putable fathers,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  them  when  the  rescue  of  a  lit- 
tle child  is  at  stake? 

Personally    in   an    experience    of 
twenty  years  of  philanthropic  work, 
I.  have  never  known  a  bad  woman 
made  worse  by  the  soft  kisses  of  a 
healthy  happy  child,  nor  have  I  seen 
a  lazy,  disreputable  father  driven  to 
greater  depths  .because  his  little  one 
was  reared  in  a  day  nursery  to  love 
order,  comfort  and  cleanliness,  and 
to    distain    foul    words   and    a    lie. 
With    reference    to    cleanliness,     I 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  Tene- 
ment-house Commission:     "In  cer- 
tain city  blocks  there  are  three  thou- 
sand families  enclosed  within  nine- 
ty-three per  cent  of  brick  walls  and 
given  only  seven  per  cent  of  sun- 
shine.''   How  many  children  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  day  nursery 
are  growing  up  within  this  area  in 
semi-darkness,  and  how  often  have 
they  access  to  running  water?     At 
the  best  tliere  is  one  faucet  to  every 
hall  and  306  bathrooms  to  255,000 
of  the  population.    How  can  the  lit- 
tle ones  come  to  the  nursery  clean? 
Women  work  in  offices  from  half- 
past  four  untjl  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  from  four  or  five  until 
nine  in  the  evening.  In  such  families 
there  is  often  only  a  "little  mother," 
ten  or  twelve  years  old  to  get  the 
breakfast,   dress   the  younger  chil- 
dren, make  herself  ready  for  school 
and  bring  one  baby  or  two,  to  the 
nursery  on  her  way.     Mothers  en- 
gaged   in    other   work    leave   their 
babies  in  the  nursery  from  half-past 
six  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the 
evening.      From   the   nursery  win- 
dows one  seldom  sees  the  lights  ex- 
tinguished until  ope  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.    During  these  night 
hours  the  washing,  ironing,  mend- 
ing, cooking  and  sewing,  must  be 
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done.  How,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
light  such  parents  have,  can  they  do 
more  or  better  than  they  do?  They, 
enter  the  race  for  life  handicapped 
by  ignorance,  often  by  superstition. 
Shall  their  children  have  no  other 
chance  than  they  can  give  to  them? 
It  seems  to  me,  as  the  outcome  of 
twenty  years  of  work  with  and  for 
them,  that  the  very  dirty  children 
need  the  nursery  most.  The  educa- 
tional influence  of  undressing  a 
sweet  smelling,  tidy  child  before  a 
slatternly  mother,  compelled  to  re- 
clothe  it  for  the  night  in  its  own 
dirty  garments,  has  revolutionized 
more  than  one  home  in  my  experi- 
ence. Without  doubt  there  must  be 
investigation,  a  careful  judicial  sift- 
ing of  statement  and  fact  as  to 
**want  of  employment,"  "twisted 
ankles,"  death  in  the  family,  beer 
drinking  habits,  and  prdmises  un- 
fulfilled. Half  truths  should  be  set- 
tled on  their  merits  and  lies  regis- 
tered as  such.  But  all  this  takes  time 
and  patience  and  experience.  Yes, 
and  have  we  any  right  to  foimd 
this  modern  institution  on  any  basis 
less  secure?  For  the  salvation  of  the 
child  let  us  not  be  too  lazy  to  toil 
with  the  brain,  as  well  as  with  heart 
and  hand.  The  nursery'  and 
the  home  must  work  together. 
The  justice,  discrimination,  practical 
helpfulness,  and  sympathy  which 
govern  the  one  must  be  applied  with 
equal  consideration  to  the  problems 
of  the  other. 

To  this  end  I  advocate,  for  the 
work  of  every  nursery,  the  assistance 
of  the  friendly  visitor,  the  .mother's 
friend,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
know  every  parent  whose  child  en- 
ters the  nursery,  and  never  to  lose 
sight  of  her  while  the  child  remains 
under  its  care.  After  the  first  facts 
are  registered  the  case  should  pass 


into  her  hands,  and  her  estimates 
formed  upon  practical  observation, 
and  heart  to  heart  talks  will  be  of 
value  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom, 
insight,  and  experience  which  enable 
her  to  adhere  closely  to  the  rule: 
'Tut  yourself  in  her  place." 

It  need  not  be  long  before  simple 
lessons  in  sanitation,  the  best  use  of 
time  and  material  in  the  home,  and 
the  cooking  of  plain  food  may  be 
suggested.  Just  to  know  that  some- 
body cares  will  brighten  the  long 
day  and  lift  a  corner  of  the  woman's 
heaviest  burden.  This  is  not  theory, 
it  is  experience.  It  has  helped  in 
the  past  and  can  be  confidently  rec- 
ommended as  one  factor  in  the 
possible  solution  of  nursery  prob- 
lems. 

•  The  saddest  of  all  days  for 
mother  and  child  comes  when  there 
is  sickness  in  the  home  and  the  little 
one  must  be  kept  from  the  nursery. 
The  mother  suffers  doubly.  Not 
only  has  she  the  care  and  anxiety 
for  the  child,  hard  enough  when 
every  comfort  is  provided,  but  the 
employment  on  which  everything 
depends  must  be  given  up  at  the  time 
it  is  needed  most.  Perhaps  her  posi- 
tion will  be  lost  permanently,  and 
nothing  has  been  or  could  have  been 
saved  to. meet  the  emergency.  In 
these  times  of  distress  the  nurseries 
should  know  to  what  charitable  or- 
ganization they  can  apply  for  help, 
and  if  their  own  books  are  well  kept, 
and  all  available  data  are  at  hand, 
the  chances  for  securing  it  are  in 
every  way  increased.  Here,  again,  the 
mother's  friend  will  use  her  knowl- 
edge and  influence,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "Tombs'  Angel"  of 
blessed  memory,  will  seldom  be  de- 
nied her  requests. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
mission  of  the  nursery  is  to  keep  the 
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home  together,  that  it  strives  for  the 
education  of  the  child  at  the  right 
time,  and  that  it  helps  the  family  to 
help  itself,  and  that,  above  all,  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  nursery  is 
the  power  that  determines  its  results. 
She  has  to  work  toward  a  constantly 
advancing  ideal  and  of  that  she 
must  never  lose  sight. 

Marjory  Hall. 


THE  SCOPE  or  DAY  NURSERY  WORK. 


The  use  of  the  day  nursery  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of 
needy  families  which  has  been  dis- 
cu^ed  in  the  historical  jnonograph, 
**Relief  and  Care  of  the  Poor  jn 
Their  Homes,*'  published  in  the 
Charities  Review.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  issue 
of  that  paper  for  August,  1900: 

"The  day  nursery  in  its  simplest 
form  is  a  home  where  the  children 
may  be  left  during  the  day  in  order 
to  relieve  the  mother.  This  is  a  com- 
paratively new  form  of  assistance, 
but  it  has  speedily  become  popular, 
and  its  usefulness  is  unquestionable. 
Two  objects  have  been  kept  in  view 
by  the  managers  of  day  nurseries: 
First,  to  provide  care  for  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  homeless  or 
without  proper  care  through  the  day 
because  the  mother  is  necessarily 
employed;  second,  to  enable  those 
mothers  who  otherwise  must  stay  at 
home  to  accept  employment,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  relief. 
It  has  already  become  reasonably 
clear  that  indiscriminate  aid  in  the 
form  of  care  for  children  in  day 
nurseries  is  nearly  as  objectionable 
as  any  other  indiscriminate  relief. 
To  enable  the  mothers  to  work  when 
the  father  is  lazy  or  shiftless  or  in- 
competent is  sometimes  to  incur  di- 
rect  responsibility  for  perpetuating 


bad  family  conditions.  To  receive 
children  whose  mothers  are  not  em- 
ployed, but  who  can  scarcely  other- 
wise keep  their  children  from  the 
street  seems  like  a  natural  and 
praiseworthy  course;  but  experi- 
enced workers  come  to  refuse  to  do 
this  on  the  ground  that  it  removes 
the  chief  incentive  for  better  accom- 
modations at  home.  To  receive 
children  whose  mothers  work  from  a 
mere  whim  or  from  the  desire  to 
have  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  dress 
or  furniture  is  a  doubtful  policy,  as 
it  may  become  an  inducement  to 
neglect  home  duties.  The  somewhat 
striking  discovery  was  made  by  the 
managers  of  one  day  nursery  that 
by  providing  practically  free  care 
for  the  children  of  a  certain  hard- 
working woman  they  were  enabling 
her  to  work  at  rather  less  than 
market  wages  for  the  well-to-do 
students  of  a  great  university. 

**Such  are  the  economic  and  social 
problems  which  are  beginning  to 
complicate  the  day  nursery,  as,  in- 
deed, they  aflfect  all  charitable  work. 
They  are  not  incapable  of  solution. 
Here,  as  in  other  forms  of  child- 
saving  work,  a  snare  lies  before 
those  who. hope  *to  save  the  child,' 
disregarding  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  The  family  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole.  Neither  the 
child  nor  the  adult  can  be  dealt 
with  separately.  The  managers 
of  the  day  nursery  who  are 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  of  real 
service  to  the  family  whose  children 
are  received,  must,  in  each  instance, 
face  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
family  is  a  proper  one  to  receive  this 
particular  form  of  assistance, 
whether  the  result  in  this  particular 
instance  is  likely  on  the  whole  to  be 
beneficial.  It  will  often  happen,  as 
in  the  case  of  needy  widows  with 
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small  children,  homeless  children, 
children  of  sick  mothers,  or  of 
mothers  who  are  obliged  to  work 
because  of  sick  fathers,  that  the  day 
nursery  is  a  distinct  blessing,  offer- 
ing self-help  which  is  always,  when 
practicable,  the  best  kind  of  help. 

**The  introduction  to  the  family 
which  is  given  by  caring  for  the 
children  in  a  day  nursery  can  nearly 
always  be  followed  up  with  advan- 
tage by  the  matron  or  the  mangers. 
By  suggestion  and  encouragement 
the  attempt  may  be  made  to  increase 
the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  aid  may  be  given 
in  building  up  a  healthy,  prudent 
family  life." 


THE  NEW  PHUADELPHIA  LODGE. 

The  new  Wayfarers'  Lodge  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  of  which  we  gave  an  ac- 
count in  our  issue  for  November  9, 
1901,  was  formally  opened  on  May 
28  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of 
between  400  and  500  persons,  who 
are  described  in  a  Philadelphia  news- 
paper as  having  been  '^sympathetic 
with  the  subject,  earnest  in  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  enthusiastic  of  the 
advance  that  had  already  been  made 
by  Philadelphia  and  in  her  hopes  for 
the  future."  After  the  principal  ad- 
dress, delivered  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis 
of  New  York,  an  important  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  gen- 
eral secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond. This  was  that  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  by  which 
friends  of  the  University  and  of  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity  are 
to  share  the  expense  of  a  special  fel- 
lowship in  sociology  during  the  next 
academic  year.  The  fellowship  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Benjamin  C. 


Marsh,  a  former  student  of  Iowa 
College  and  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Marsh  is  to  spend 
five  to  six  hours  a  day  in  interview- 
ing men  at  the  Society's  Wayfarers' 
Lodge,  and  in  trying  to  get  those 
that  are  helpable  on  their  feet.  This 
will  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  his  uni- 
versity work,  and  the  special  subject 
of  study  assigned  to  him  will  be 
**homeless  men." 

Josiah  Flynt  has  studied  the 
tramp  in  the  open,  Walter  Wyckoff 
has  been  an  amateur  wayfarer,  but 
no  one  has  yet  made  us  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  class  in  between, 
who  drift  into  charitable  shelters  and 
are  often  on  the  verge  of  trampery, 
though  many  could  probably  be 
saved  if  charitable  small  change 
were  not  so  plentiful  and  someone 
were  employed  instead  to  take  up 
each  separate  broken  life  and  strive 
to  mend  it.  The  present  experiment 
is  believed  to  be  a  new  departure  in 
connection  with  work  for  homeless 
men.  It  begins  opportunely  with 
the  opening  of  a  model  building  for 
wayfarers,  and  the  Society  •for  Or- 
ganizing Charity  is  pleased  that  the 
generosity  of  the  University  and  of 
one  of  its  own  members  makes  the 
venture  possible  without  any  tax 
upon  its  general  fund. 

In  a  formal  report  addressed  to 
Mr.  Henry  La  Barre  Jayne,  presi- 
dent of.  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Committee  on  Wayfarers'  Lodges 
gives  the  following  interesting  his- 
tory: 

In  June,  1901,  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Wayfarers*  Lodges  was 
instructed  by  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity  to  purchasfe 
ground  and  erect  thereon  a  new 
Wayfarers'  Lodge  and  Woodyard. 
The  task  thus  assigned  to  us  a  year 
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ago  .is  now  completed.  Before 
turning  this  new  building  over  to 
you,  however,  we  crave  your  brief 
indulgence  whilst  we  review,  in  a 
very  few  words,  the  growth  of  the 
movement  which  led  to  its  erection. 

One  of  the  earliest  statements 
about  the  proper  treatment  of  va- 
grants and  beggars  was  made,  oddly 
enough,  by  a  novelist  —  Henry 
Fielding.  "The  only  remedy  for 
idleness,"  he  said,  "is  work;"  but 
this  fairly  obvious  truth  is  still  too 
much  n^lected.  When  the  Society 
for  Organizing:  Charity  was  founded 
in  1878,  the  need  of  work  as  a  basis 
of  relief  was  recognized  by  our  dis- 
trict organizations,  and  four  of 
these,  representing  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  wards, 
rented  an  old  building  formerly  used 
as  a  wood  and  coal  place  at  1720- 
1722  Lombard  Street,  and  opened 
there,  in  1881,  a  small  charity  wood- 
yard  on  the  very  site  where  the  front 
of  this  new  building  now  stands. 

Able-bodied  men  in  families  ap- 
plying for  relief  were  tested  at  this 
woodyard,  but,  as  times  grew  better 
and  the  work  became  better  organ- 
ized, it  was  easier  to  provide  these 
with  outside  work  and  the  woodjrard 
was  used  more  for  homeless  men. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  test  for  the 
men  and  women  begging  on  our 
streets,  and  lodging  at  the  police  sta- 
tions or  in  free  shelters  having  no 
work-test,  soon  became  apparent 
and,  in  1884,  the  house  opposite,  at 
1 719  Lombard  Street,  was  rented  as 
a  lodge  for  men,  and  quarters  above 
the  woodyard  were  turned  into  a 
lodge  for  women.  The  members  of 
the  Society  interested  in  this  plan 
(prominent  among  whom  were  the 
late  Mr,  William  H.  Lamed,  the 
late  Mr.  Lucien  Moss,  and  Dr.  Chas. 
E.  Cadwalader)  turned  its  manage- 


ment over  to  the  Central  Board  of 
Directors  in  1884,  and  another  lodge 
was  opened  by  our  Board  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  dty,  at  80 
Laurel  Street,  a  year  later.  An  act  of 
Legislature  was  also  secured  which 
recognized  these  lodges  as  desirable 
substitutes  for  police  lodgings,  em- 
powered the  city  authorities  to  close 
the  station-houses  as  sleeping  places, 
and  gave  our  lodge  superintendents 
the  right  to  arrest  any  men  who  re- 
fused to  do  our  woodyard  work  in 
exchange  for  the  care  given.  The 
city  authorities  took  advantage  for 
a  while  of  this  plan  to  reduce  va- 
grancy and  closed  the  station-houses 
to  lodgers,  but  they  were  again 
thrown  open  diu'ing  the  crisis  of 
1893  and  1894,  and  have  not  been 
closed  since.  Let  us  hope  that,  with 
the  inauguration  of  this  new  plant, 
the  city  will  see  its  way  clear  to  ac- 
cept the  very  satisfactory  substitute 
which  we  offer. 

The  first  public  appeal  for  a  better 
building  for  our  Lombard  Street 
lodge -was  made  nearly  ten  years 
ago.  Your  immediate  predecessor 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Mr.  Joshua  L.  Baily.  was 
most  anxious  to  improve  this  part 
of  our  work,  and  gave  generous 
proof  of  this  by  his  own  contribu- 
tions toward  a  building  fund,  but  the' 
fund  grew  slowly  and  it  was  not  un- 
til last  year  that  we  were  able  to  re- 
port substantial  progress. 

Then  a  lady,  who  does  not  permit 
us  to  reveal  her  name,  gave  $10,000 ; 
and  one  of  our  own  directors,  who 
also  withholds  his  name,  took  the 
matter  up  with  energy,  repaid  all 
debts  of  the  Society  to  the  building 
fund,  amounting  to  $7,600,  and  of- 
fered to  increase  the  fund  to  $50,- 
000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 
be  necessary.    As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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the  total  cost  of  land,  buildings  fur- 
niture, and  equipment  Has  been 
about  $53,000,  and  it  is  with  no 
small  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to 
turn  this  large  plant  over  to  the  So- 
ciety entirely  free  from  debt,  and, 
with  it,  the  deed  of  an  adjoining 
piece  of  property,  from  which  the 
rental  will  more  than  cover  the  irre- 
deernable  ground  rent  on  the  old  site 
of  1720  Lombard  Street. 

The  new  plant  is  entirely  unen- 
cumbered but  its  running  expenses 
must  necessarily  be  heavier  as  we 
become  able  to  shoulder  more  and 
more  of  the  burden  that  rightly  is 
ours.  For  this  we  shall  need  in- 
creased contributions.  In  this  de- 
partment, as  in  every  other  in  which 
the  Society  has  made  advances  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  we  must  have 
more  generous  support  in  order  to 
do  our  best  work. 

We  attempt  no  description  of  this 
new  building.  It  is  thrown  open  for 
your  inspection  to-day,  and  speaks 
for  itself.  This  particular  task  of 
your  committee  is  completed,  but  we 
have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  even  more  difficult  task  of  giving 
good,  cleanly,  kindly  care  to  unfor- 
tunate wayfarers,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  do  our  best  to  discourage  in 
this  community  the  evils  of  vagrancy 
and  beggarv. 

Signed  for  the  Committee  on  Wayfarers* 
Lodges. 
John  Story  Jenks, 

Chairman. 


TENEMENT-HOUSE  FURNITURE. 


The  Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls 
has  removed  from  241  West  Four- 
teenth Street  to  159.  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Sis- 
ter Catherine,  who  commenced  this 
work  thirty  years  ago,  continues  in 
charge,  while  Sister  Eleanor  now  re- 
sides in  the  house  and  attends  to  the 
details  of  the  work. 


To  THE  EDrroR  of  CHARiriES : 

No  -one  who  visits  tenement- 
houses  day  after  day  can  help  being 
struck  with  the  singular  lack  of 
adaptation  of  ordinary  furniture,  to 
tenement-house  conditions. 

I  am  sure  that  if  any  benevolently 
inclined  moneyed  person  wanted  to 
try  an  interesting  experiment  with 
no  hope  for  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested during  the  inception  of  the 
undertaking,  no  greater  entertain- 
ment could  be  obtained  than  by  set- 
ting up  a  tenement-furnishing  shop 
on  model  lines. 

I  visited  recently  a  beautiful 
model  tenement  where  all  the  rooms 
were  light  and  convenient,  although 
somewhat  small. 

In  one  three-room  tenement  lives 
a  father  and  mother  and  their  five 
children.  Their  three  beds  occupy 
an  altogether  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  gfround  space.  The 
fact,  is  that  furniture  has  become 
stereotyped;  new  types  have  not 
been  developed  to  meet  new  needs. 
This  is  by  no  means  true  among 
classes  of  people  better  off.  We  have 
rationally  constructed  camp  outfits, 
good  summer  cottage  furniture,  suit- 
able office  furniture;  but  I  know  of 
no  serious  attempt  to  construct  cheap 
tenement-house  furnishings  which 
shall  not  be  so  artistic  as  to  seem 
"  queer"  to  the  purchaser,  but  which 
shall,  nevertheless,  have  the  beauty 
of  absolute  utility.  The  bunks  of 
the  ocean  steamer  and  of  the  lodg- 
ing-house represent  an  economy  of 
space.  The  old-fashioned  trundle- 
bed  indicated  another.  Some  one 
with  ingenuity,  taste  and  practical 
sense  ought  certainly  to  work  out 
this  idea.    I  believe  it  could  be  nmde 
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to  pay  after  the  initial  objections  to 
novelty  were  overcome. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Mary  Kingsbury  SiMKriovixcH. 


SCmXMCNT  FELLOWSHIPS. 


The  College  Settlements  Associa- 
tion has  established  two  fellow- 
ships of  $400  each  for  the  year 
1902- 1903,  and  invites  application 
therefor.  One  of  these  fellowships 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, be  changed  into  a  scholar- 
ship of  $300. 

The  object  of  these  fellowships  is 
to  open  to  a  well-qualified  person  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  settlement 
life  for  the  investigation  of  social 
conditions.  The  object  of  the 
scholarship  is  to  give  training  in 
philanthropic  and  civic  work. 

Xo  requirements  are  made  beyond 
residence  in  a  settlement  during  the 
academic  year  and  the  pursuit  of 
some  clearly  defined  line  of  work, 
scientific  or  practical,  under  the 
general  guidance  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  Association  and  of 
the  headworker  of  the  settlement 
selected.  The  choice  of  residence 
should  depend  on  opportunities  for 
the  work  to  be  undertaken,  and  need 
not  be  limited  to  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  this  Association.  The  time 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, be  divided  between  different 
settlements. 

The  basis  of  award  will  be  solely 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  A  col- 
lege eilucation  is  regarded  as  desira- 
ble, but  not  essential  if  some  com- 
pensating form  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline has  been  enjoyed.  Applicants 
should  preferably  have  had  some  ex- 
perience, and  ver\'  recent  college 
graduates  would  be  eligible  only  in 
excqnional     cases.       Qualifications 


being  equal,  a  woman  applicant  will 
be  preferable  to  a  man. 

Applications  should  be  sent  before 
July  15  to  Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons, 
112  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New 
York  City.  These  should  include  all 
data  that  might  be  of  use  to  the 
Committee.  Applicants  should  give 
age,  some  account  of  previous  edu- 
cation, and  state  the  future  work  to 
which  they  are  looking  forward. 
They  should  also  describe  as  si)ecifi- 
cally  as  possible  what  topic  or  line 
of  work  they  have  in  mind  for  their 
fellowship  year.  Applications  should 
be  accompanied  by  credentials  bear- 
ing on  character,  on  ability,  prac- 
tical and  scholarly,  and  on  health. 

It  will  be  regarded  as  a  service  if 
those  to  whom  this  notice  comes  will 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  persons 
who  might  care  to  apply. 

The  Committee  on  Fellowships, 
College  Settlements  Associations, 
consists  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons, 
Barnard  College;  Miss  E.  G.  Balch, 
Wellesley  College,  and  Dr.  Alvin  S. 
Johnson,  Columbia  University. 


Further  important  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  phthisis  hospital 
on  Blackwell's  Island  have  been 
taken  this  week  by  the  removal  of 
all  the  consumptive  patients  from 
the  main  building  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital  and  by  thie  removal  of 
the  patients  in  the  consumptive 
wards  of  the  Almshouse  to  the  new 
institution.  The  space  which  is  thus 
gained  in  the  Almshouse,  with  the 
necessary  rearrangement  of  wards, 
will  enable  one  building  to  be  used 
for  a  nurses'  home. 

m  m 
m 

Four  new  dispensaries  are  to  be 
oj)ened  in  Jersey  City  on  June  15, 
the  Board  of  Finance  having  appro- 
priated $2,500  for  this  purpose. 
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The  Health  and  Building  Depart- 
ments, the  Board  of  Public  Service, 
and  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cin- 
cinnati are  making  preparations  for 
a  united  fight  against  the  unhealth- 
ful  conditions  in  the  overcrowded 
tenement-houses  of  that  city.  Last 
summer  the  Associated  Charities 
made  an  mvestigation  of  the  tene- 
ment-houses, and  the  report  made  at 
that  time  was  used  by  the  secretary 
as  a  basis  of  the  arguments  .for 
united  action  in  tenement-house  re- 
form. The  plan  of  action  is  that  the 
Associated  Charities  shall  refer  to 
the  Health  Department  the  locatiqn 
and  condition  of  every  tenement- 
house  or  apartment  which  does  not 
sean  to  come  up  to  the  required 
standard,  using  as  a  basis  for  that 
standard  the  recently  enacted  Tene- 
ment-house Law  of  New  York  City. 
Some  such  reports  have  already  been 
made,  and  action  taken  to  close  up 
or  improve  certain  tenements.  Some 
legislation  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  various  city  departments  may 
work  together  harmoniously,  and 
the  necessary  steps  to  secure  this  are 
now  being  taken. 


Governor  Odcll  has  appointed  Mr.. 
Harry  H.  Bender,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Buildings,  to  be 
the  new  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State 
Charitable  Institutions.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  political  appointment. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Hill  of  Xewburg  "has 
been  made  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

Adv4rfis«tm*mtt  undfr  this  kead^  two  it  net  #r  more 
wHk0ut  Jis^lay.  fO  cent*  a  line. 

|EW  YORK  CITY  is  noted  for  its  chariuble  in- 
•titatioDt,  yet  wrth  them  all  it  is  doubtful  if  anf 
philanthropy  is  more  needed  in  this  city  than  a 
day  nursery  for  colored  children. 

Kealizing  this  gjtMX  need  a  committee  of  twenty  rep- 
rcsenutive    colored  women,  under  the  direction  of 


N' 


the  Executive  Board  of  the  Assoc'ation  of  Day  Nur- 
series of  New  York«  has  made  an  effort  to  estab'ish  a 
nurserv  on  the  West  side,  between  Thirtieth  and 
Fiftieth  streets,  where  mothers,  who'  are  compelled 
to  %o  from  their  hornet  to  labor  during  the  day,  may 
leave  their  little  ones  to  be  properly  cared  for. 
.  The  Committee  has  selected  this  section  because  it  is 
most  densely  populated  by  colored  people.  For  the 
past  two  months  the  ladies  have  been  working  quietly 
and  faithfully,  and  have  succeeded  in  obuining  some 
donations,  and  yearly  subscriptions  amounting  to  two 
hundred  dollars,  to  carry  on  toe  work. 

The  Committee  hopes  to  esublish  the  nursery  by  the 
first  of  September  under  the  name  of  **  Hope  Day 
Nursery."  Many  plans  are  in  operation  for  raisinx 
funds  which  are  greatly  needed,  as  at  least  two  thous- 
and dollars  will  be  required  to  commence  the  nursery 
as  it  should  be  and  '\u  accordance  with  the  laws  of  state 
and  city  governing  such  institutions. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  hoped  to  give  a  public  meet- 
ing where  the  needs  and  the  work  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained. The  nursery  will  be  conducted  on  lines  cm- 
ployed  by  other  chanties  of  the  kind  throughout  the 
city,  five  cents  a  dav  being  charged  for  each  child 
whose  mother  can  afford  it.  In  suiuble  cases  where 
the  fee  cannot  be  paid,  the  child  will  be  accommodated 
Utfi  of  charge. 

Not  only  money  but  bed  linen  and  little  garments  of 
all  kinds  are  needed,  and  the  Committee  would  be 
grateful  for  anv  such  donations. 

The  charity  is  a  worthy  one.  sorely  needed.  It  ought 
not  to  beg.  It  is  hoped  that  responses  will  be  gener- 
ous, and  that  the  dire  nec^sity  for  such  an  institution 
will  be  a  strong  enough  appeal  to  lovers  of  humanity 
who  wish  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  a  class  less 
fortunate  than  themselves. 


Mrs.  E.  Dorse V,  President, 

at6  West  59th  Street. 
RiFFiN.  Secretary, 
127  West  134th  Street. 
Miss  E.  BuRLsiGH    Treasurer, 

4^  We«t  3 id  Street. 


THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATIO-V  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  assistance  in  the  following  cases  of 
need: 

For  $60  to  secure  an  artificial  leg  for  a  man  who  met 
with  an  accident  some  months  ago.  He  is  sober,  indus- 
trious and  has  a  wife  and  six  children. 

For  $600  to  place  in  the  Home  for  the  Aged  a  deserv- 
ing American  couple. 

For  $5  a  month  to  pay  rent  for  an  aged  couple  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  separated  in  their  old  age.  They 
have  no  children,  and  the  relatives,  who  are  all  work- 
ing people,  cannot  aid  in  any  way  except  to  give  a 
home  to  the  man.  A  difference  in  religion  prevents 
this  provision  being  made  for  the  wife,  and  she  has  no 
relatives  except  an  aged  sifter  who  is  also  dependent. 
The  man  is  a  veteran,  but  does  not  receive  a  pension. 
He  earns  a  partial  support  by  peddling. 

For  $10  per  month  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  an 
aged  and  respectable  American  woman  who  is  slowly 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  She  has 
worked  many  years  as  a  book  folder,  but  is  too  feeble 
to  resume  her  work  now  and  has  neither  relatives  nor 
friends  who  can  care  for  her. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  10$  East  aad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  thanki  receipt  of 
the  following  contributions  in  response  to  recent 
appeals : 

♦^  F.  C.  P.,"  I50;  "H.G.C.,"|i5;  *'S  M.  L," 
|to:  Mrs.  Eugene  Arnstein,  **  Ridgeway.**  '' Mont- 
clair,"  through  hvening  Post^  "  E.  H.  W.."  R.  H. 
Pettigrew  and  "Cash"  $5  each;  *' A  Wife."  $a; 
*'C.  M.  H.,"  I30;  N.  Witherell,  |ao;  "A.  H,"  $13; 
•*J.  D.  W.,"  "S.  S.  P.  and  M.  W.  P."  and  *'  B.,"  $10 
each;  Mary  I*.  Boyd  and  '*  H.  S.,"  $5  each;  "Alex- 
ander'* and  **  R.  F.,"  $3  each ;  S.  H.  Davis  and  "  Mrs. 
W.  S.  B.."|aeach. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  man  sUkHiIv  lame  as 
watchman,  ticket  chopper  or  other  light  work  ; 
references.  For  further  particulars  apply  C.  O.  S., 
105  East  asd  Street. 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE  14,  1902. 


Another  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  has  added 
its  inspiration  and  instruction  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  charitable 
and  reformatory  work,  and  in  both 
these  essential  functions  the  De- 
troit session  takes  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  twenty-nine  an- 
nual conferences.  Until  we  have 
the  more  ample  scope  of  a  monthly 
magazine  number,  it  is  not  practica- 
ble to  report,  even  in  outline  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference.  Two 
or  three  conspicuous  features,  how- 
ever, deserve  early  recognition ;  and; 
first  of  all  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
the  general  satisfaction  with  the 
local  arrangements  of  the  Confer- 
ence, with  the  manner  in  which  its 
business  administration  was  con- 
ducted, and  with  the  courtesy,  effi- 
ciency, and  kindliness  with  which 
President  Nicholson  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office.  It  is  not  even 
necessarv  to  make  allow^ance  for  the 


late  selection  of  the  city  and  for  the 
change  in  the  general  secretaryship, 
by  which  Mr.  Byers  assumed  his 
duties  only  four  months  before  the 
opening  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  sermon  was  de- 
livered this  year  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  the  Right  Rev. 
John  Lancaster  Spalding,  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Peoria,  111.  The 
service  was  held  in  the  Armory, 
and  at  an  hour  which  did  not  con- 
flict with  the  regular  morning  and 
evening  services  in  the  various 
churches.  The  sermon  was  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  justice  in  social 
relations  and  for  the  recognition  of 
the  essentially  social  and  dependent 
character  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  society. 

* 

In  the  section  on  the  Relief  and 
Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their 
Homes  the  pendulum  which  oscil- 
lates between  liberal  material  relief 
and  the  denial,  of  alms  swung  far 
in  the  direction  of  the  former,  too 
far,  indeed,  some  of  the  leaders  of 
organized  charity  who  were  not  able 
to  attend  the  Conference  might  have 
said.  There  was,  however,  almost 
no  protest  among  those  in  attend- 
ance, and  it  is  probable  that  the 
place  of  material  relief  was  not  too 
much  emphasized,  provided  always 
that  the  underlying  *  assumption  of 
those  who  took  most  active  part  in 
the  discussion  is  borne  10  mind: 
that  relief  is  a  means  to  an  educa- 
tional end;  that  it  is  always  desira- 
ble to  find  substitutes  for  it  if 
practicable;  and  that  trained  work- 
ers are  required  to  administer  relief 
under  the  complex  conditions  of 
modern  cities. 

The  development  of  the  trained 
worker  and  the  provision  of  pro- 
fessional  training   for  such   work- 
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ers  are  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  present  stage  of 
social  work.  The  presence  of  the 
trained,  experienced,  and  humane 
expert  changes  radically  the  whole 
face  of  the  discussion,  and  reopens 
questions  which  had  been  regarded 
as  settled.  No  one  in  the  Detroit 
Conference  insisted  that  in  a  new 
community  it  is  necessary  to  start 
two  separate  societies,  one  for  the 
organization  of  charity  and  the 
other  for  the  giving  of  relief ;  no  one 
contended  that  it  was  beyond  the 
legitimate  scope  either  of  a  relief 
society  or  of  a  charity  organization 
society  to  initiate  constructive  move- 
ments of  social  reform.  On  the 
contrary,  everybody,  so  far  as  we 
can  recall,  applauded  the  declara- 
tion that  it  matters  comparatively 
little  what  name  a  society  bears,  in 
what  period  of  social  organization 
^it  may  have  originated,  and  there- 
fore what  particular  stamp  it  may 
bear,  provided  in  its  care  of  those 
who  are  dependent  and  in  trouble 
it  acts  upon  sound  principles,  accept- 
ing the  lessons  of  past  experiences 
and  keeping  steadfastly  in  mind  the 
restoration  of  the  dependent  to  their 
normal  place  in  the  industrial  and 
social  life  of.  the  community;  and 
if  it  strives  constantly  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  bad  social  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  Weller,  the  discussion  of  the 
relations  between  the  settlements 
and  charity  organization  societies 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  the  report  of  how  to 
organize  charity  in  communities  of 
60,000  people  by  Mr.  McDougall, 
and  the  summary  of  the  progress 
of  the  past  fifty  years  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous address  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  all  contributed,  as  did  the 
discussions  in  other  sections  on 
housing  reform  and  tuberculosis,  to 


the  conviction  that  a  new  standpoint 
has  really  been  attained  and  that 
much  of  the  controversial  literature 
of  the  past,  necessary  as  it  may  have 
been,  may  now  be  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  antiquated  and  profitless 
words. 

* 

The  next  session  of  the  National 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  This  will  be  found,  on  consid- 
eration to  be  a  most  opportune  and 
happy  selection.  In  education  and 
in  social  problems  the  South  is  rap- 
idly discovering  its  own  needs  and 
its  own  resources,  and  a  basis  has 
been  discovered  for  hearty  co-opera- 
tion between  northern  and  southern 
citizens  for  their  consideration  and 
solution.  In  charitable  administra- 
tion and  in  correctional  work  the 
needs  of  the  southern  states  are  per- 
haps not  gfreater  than  those  of  the 
North  and  West,  but  at  least  they 
are  less  known  and  have  been  less  in- 
telligently and  fully  considered  by 
the  entire  country.  It  will  be  a 
happy  outcome,  so  far  as  the  depend- 
ent poor  are  concerned,  if  the  Thir- 
tieth National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  meeting  farther 
south  than  in  any  previous  year, 
may  signalize  a  new  epoch  in  re- 
formative and  relief  policies. 

It  is  not  too  early  ev^n  now  to 
appeal  to  representative  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  the  South,  as  well 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  to  begin 
at  once  to  make  careful  and  compre- 
hensive plans  for  such  a  result.  The 
columns  of  Charities  during  the 
coming  year  will  be  freely  open  to 
all  discussions  that  will  contribute 
to  this  desirable  end,  and  we  pledge 
unreservedly  our  hearty  support  to 
those  in  the  South  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  will  mainly  fall  in 
every  effort  to  make  the  Thirtieth 
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Conference  more  fruitful  than  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

The  American  'Hebrezv  of  June  6 
prints  the  following  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Jewish  Charities,  held 
in  Detroit  May  26-28: 

1.  The  representatives  from  New 
York  demonstrated  to  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  burden  of  handling  im- 
migrants was  the  business  of  the 
Jews  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
it  behooved  the  commimities  through 
the  country  to  make  arrangements 
for  receiving  large  numbers,  so  as  to 
avoid  hereafter  the  disastrous  tonse- 
quences  which  have  followed  the 
crowding  together  of  so  many  in 
one  small  district  of  the  East  Side 
of  New  York ;  that  the  physical, 
moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  Jew- 
ish immigrants  demands  a  broaden- 
ing out  into  country  beyond  New 
York;  that  for  the  preservation  of 
the  good  name  of  the  Jews  energetic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  of  the 
United  States  is  necessary  in  settling 
immigrants  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities. 

2.  It  was  demonstrated  that  a 
large  number  of  those  in  attendance 
were  in  favor  of  trying  means  for 
placing  destitute,  neglected,  and  de- 
pendent children  in  private  homes. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject  brought  out  the  fact  that  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  our  Jewish  orphan  asylums  were 
full  orphans.  The  inference  was 
made  that  had  a  system  of  retaining 
half-orphans  and  other  dependent 
children  in  their  own  or  other  fami- 
lies been  adopted,  the  children  would 
have  obtained  the  benefits  of  family 
training  and  the  necessity  for  ex- 
tending the  institutions  avoided ;  and 


that  in  view  of  the  facts  means 
should  now  be  devised  to  prevent 
still  further  crowding  and  extension 
of  the  institutions.  Though  the  evil 
features  of  institutional  drill  in  or- 
phan homes  were  brought  out,  and  it 
was  recognized  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  family  home  was 
better  than  the  institutional  home,  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  condi- 
tions are,  in  many  cases,  not  equal, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  education 
and  the  training  which  children  re- 
ceive in  the  orphan  homes  must  be 
considered;  that  the  difficulties  of 
finding  proper  homes  with  proper 
guardianship  made  the  establishment 
of  orphan  asylums  necessary,  to 
some  extent,  at  least.  As  a  feature 
of  establishing  orphan  institutions, 
the  cottage  system  of  small  groups 
of  buildings,  rather  than  one  large 
housing  structure,  was  commended 
as  the  most  preferable. 

J.  The  discussions  on  consump- 
tion brought  out  the  recognition  by 
our  Jewish  philanthropic  workers  of 
the  consequences  of  this  disease  in 
causing  distress  and  disaster  not 
only  to  those  suflfering  therefromi 
but  to  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact,  so  that  measures  for  the 
care  of  those  so  affected  were  man- 
datory as  a  protection  to  others. 
Some  commended  sanatoria,  others 
farm  colonies,  others  careful  segre- 
gation, not  in  groups. 

4.  Running  through  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Conference  there  was 
brought  out  a  recognition  of  the 
vicious  influences  surrounding  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  immi- 
grant population  in  the  large  cities, 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  preven- 
tive influences  by  means  of  neigh- 
borhood work,  the  probation  system, 
and  the  social  settlement.  It  was 
urged  that,  with  their  strong  moral 
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inheritance,  but  few  were  not  sus- 
ceptible to  the  personal'  influence 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  by 
such  agencies  that  must  take  the 
place  of  the  parental  control,  which 
had  lost  its  hold  through  the  abnor- 
mal situation  of  being  foreign  to  and 
estranged  from  the  young  people 
working  in  a  free  American  environ- 
ment. 

5.  The  value  of  federation  of  the 
Jewish  charities  of  a  city  was  em- 
phasized, because  of  economies  and 
system  in  the  collection  of  subscrip- 
tions, the  doing  away  of  entertain- 
ment schemes,^ which  are  odious  to 
merchants  and  others  who  were 
forced  to  buy  tickets  and  take  sub- 
scriptions they  did  not  want ;  the  in- 
creased revenues  derived  through 
the  subscriptions  of  individuals  con- 
tributing a  larger  lump*  sum  than 
they  had  given  (collectively)  to  the 
separate  societies;  the  increased 
solidarity  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  the  philanthropic  work  of 
the  community. 

6.  The  coming  together  of  repre- 
sentative officials  of  societies  and  ex- 
perienced workers  therein,  discuss- 
ing their  local  questions  in  a  broad 
way,  was  promotive  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  an  educational  factor,  and 
cannot  but  be  influential  in  leaving 
its  impress  on  the  Jewish  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  country,  and  de- 
manding enlightene'd  consideration 
of  its  problems. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  Mr.  Max  Senior  of  Cincinnati 
refused  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  Conference,  after  serving  three 
years,  since  the  inception  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  he  shows  a  broad  grasp  of 
the  problems.  His  successor,  Mr. 
Max  Herzberg,  is  president  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  active  in  the  organiza- 


tion of  the  Conference  and  has  for 
years  given  attention  to  the  subject 
of  Jewish  charity. 


The  officers  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction 
for  1903,  and  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees are  as  follows: 

President — Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
New  York. 

Vice  -  presidents  —  Mrs.  Stephen 
Baldwin,  Detroit ;  S.  W.  Woodward, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  J.  Kelso, 
Toronto,  Canada;  Michel  Heymann, 
New  Orleans;  Frederico  Degetau, 
•San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

General  Secretary  —  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Assistant  Secretaries  —  W.  H. 
McClain,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  S.  Izetta  ' 
George,  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  Frank 
Persons,  New  York ;  W.  S.  Eagle- 
son,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  A.  \\\  Abbott, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Treasurer  —  Alfred  O.  Crozier, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Official  Reporter  and  Editor — 
Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  New  York. 

Executive  Committee — Amos  W. 
Butler,  Indianapolis;  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Smith,  St.  Paul;  James  Allison, 
Cincinnati,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Rockford;  Nathan  Bijur.  New 
York;  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett.  Balti- 
more; Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Standing  Committees: 

Reports  from  States — Chairman, 
Joseph  P.  Byers. 

State  Supervision  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Charities  and  Correction 
— Chairman,  Prof.  F.  W.  Blackmar, 
Lawrence,  Kas. 

Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes, 
Including  Legal  Aid — Chairman, 
Edmond  J.  Butler,  New  York. 

Juvenile    Delinquents,    Including      r 
Children's  Courts  and  the  Probation 
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System — Chairman,  T.  F.  Chapin, 
Westboro,  Mass. 

Destitute  Children,  Truancy,  Child 
Labor,  and  Recreation — Chairman, 
Hugh  F.  Fox,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Colonies  for,  and  Segregation  of, 
Defectives — Chairman,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Fernald,  Waverly,  Mass. 

Treatment  of  Criminals,  Includ- 
ing Probation,  Parole  and  Pardons 
— Chairman,  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
New  York. 

County  and  Municipal  Institii- 
tions.  Outdoor  Relief  and  Vagrancy 
— Chairman,  C.  L.  Stonaker,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The  Insane,  Including  Psyco- 
pathic  Hospitals,  Boarding-out  and 
After  Care — Chairman,  the  Rev. 
S.  G.  Smith,  St.  Paul. 

Disease  and  Dependence,  Ho.using 
and  Sanitary  Inspection — Chairman, 
Mrs.  Alice  N.  Lincoln,  Boston. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES,  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 


Rev.  Joseph  Reynolds,  until  re- 
cently a  member  of  the  Central 
Council  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  chair- 
man of  the  Eleventh  District  Com- 
mittee, has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
rectorship  of  Trinity  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Rutland,  Vt.,  and 
enters  upon  his  new  duties  June  ii. 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  not  only  rendered 
good  service  as  a  worker  in  this 
Society,  but  has  also  been  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  C.  A.  I.  L.,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  bring  about  a  more 
friendly  feeling  between  organized 
labor  and  the  churches. 


Mr.  John  E.  Van  de  Carr  has 
been  appointed  warden  of  the  City 
Prison  by  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection Hynes,  and  Warden  Flynn 
resumes  his  position  as  principal 
keeper. 


REPORT   FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER.    I902. 

The  Honorable  Homer  Folks, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities, 
has  submitted  to  the  Mayor  a  quar- 
terly report  containing  many  tables 
of  interesting  statistics  concerning 
the  institutions  of  his  department, 
occupying  six  of  the  generous 
pages  of  the  City  Record  for  Satur- 
day, May  24.  The  information  is 
compact  and  well  selected,  including 
only  items  which  are  of  genuine  in- 
terest, such  as  the  assignments  to 
the  various  hospitals  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  3,819  applications  re- 
ceived at  the  examining  physician's 
office;  the  number  of  approvals  and 
disapprovals,  with  reasons  for  dis- 
approving, of  the  3,837  patients  in 
private  hospitals  for  whom  applica- 
tiqn  was  made  for  acceptance  as 
public  charges ;  the  admissions  to  the 
almshouse,  the  colored  home,  and 
the  lodging-house;  the  number  of 
sick  and  destitute  persons  for  whom 
transportation  was  provided,  and  the 
number  committed  to  the  State 
Almshouse  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  other 
similar  information.  In  addition  to 
these  statistics,  the  following  admin- 
istrative changes  for  the  better,  and 
together  constituting  a  very  g^eat 
advance  during  the  quarter,  are 
placed  on  record: 

HOSPITAL   FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

On  January  i,  1902,  there  were 
318  consumptive  patients  in  Belle- 
vue,  City,  Metropolitan  and  Alms- 
house Hospitals.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-five  were  distributed  through 
wards  occupied  by  other  patients, 
and  163  were  in  wards  devoted  to 
phthisis  patients,  but  in  the  same 
building  as  wards  ocoipied  by  other 
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patients.  On  January  31  a  separate 
hospital  .for  consumptives  was 
opened  in  buildings  vacated  by  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  in  October,  1901.  Within  a 
week  all  consumptive  patients  not  in 
wards  set  apart  exclusively  for  con- 
sumptives, were  transferred  from 
Bellevue,  City,  and  Metropolitan 
Hospitals  to  the  new  hospital  and 
thereafter  all  consumptive  patients 
adnttled  to  the  care  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  sent  directly  to  the  hos- 
pital for  consumptives.  The  niunber 
of  patients  received  in  this  hospital 
from  January  31,  1902,  to  March 
31,.  1902,  inclusive,  was  194.  While 
a  large  majority  of  the  patients  re- 
ceived were  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  a  small  number  were 
in  a  condition  which  admitted  of 
some  hope  of  improvement.  For 
these  patients  separate  acconjmoda- 
tions,  extra  diet,  and  special  treat- 
ment were  provided,  with  a  result 
that  a  majority  of  patients  of  this 
class  showed  a  substantial  gain  in 
weight  and  a  diminution  of  the 
active  symptoms  of  phthisis. 

TRANSFER  OF   MORIBUND   CASES. 

On  January  16,  1902,  an  order 
was  issued  requiring  a  full  report  to 
be  made  to  the  Commissioner  by  the 
superintendent  of  any  hospital  re- 
ceiving a  patient  from  any  other  hos- 
pital, within  or  without  the  Depart- 
ment, dying  within  three  days  after 
admission.  In  every  such  case,  unless 
the  facts  showed  that  the  death  was 
one  which  could  not  readily  have 
been  foreseen,  the  facts  were  re- 
ported in  detail  to  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  hospital 
from  which  the  patient  was  trans- 
ferred, with  a  request  for  an  investi- 
gation. As  a  result,  the  number  of 
such  transfers  has  markedly  dimin- 
ished and  there  are  no\V  practically 


no  transfers  of  this  character  except 
under  circumstances  which  make  the 
transfer  practically  unavoidable. 

COURT     FUND,     PROPERTY     OF    DECEASED     PA- 
TIENTS AND   SALES  OF  MATERIAL. 

On  January  i,  1902,  the  accounts 
of  moneys  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  abandonment  cases,  for  the 
support  of  illegitimate  children, 
from  the  sale  of  waste  materials  and 
as  part  of  the  personal  effects  of 
deceased  patients,  were  found  in  ex- 
treme confusion,  owing  to  the  un- 
businesslike methods  by  which  those 
properties  were  handled,  as  well  as 
to  the  then  recent  disappearance  of 
the  former  acting  treasurer  and 
trustee  of  the  Department,  who  was 
custodian  of  this  fund.  The  system 
of  receiving  and  accounting  for  these 
moneys  and  properties  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  placed 
on  a  business  basis. 

The  entire  daily  receipts  of  the 
court  fund  are  now  turned  over  each 
day  to  the  head  of  the  Department, 
and  the  account  in  which  the  money 
is  kept  can  be  drawn  upon  only  by  his 
signature.  Separate  daily  cash  books 
as  well  as  ledgers  are  now  kept  for 
the  court  fund,  the  treasurer's  fund, 
and  the  moneys  belonging  to  de- 
ceased patients.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  these  accounts  are  balanced 
and  audited  by  the  auditor  of  the 
Department.  On  January  17,  1902, 
when  the  new  plan  was  instituted, 
there  was  $17.30  to  the  credit  of  the 
court  fund.  On  March  31,  1902, 
there  was  $4,768.11  to  its  credit. 
Of  this  amount,  $2,055.65  was  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Fidel- 
ity and  Guaranty  Company  on  ac- 
count of  the  deficit  caused  by  the 
defalcation  of  the  previous  treasurer 
of  the  fund;  showing  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  fund  of  $2,695.17. 
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ceased  patients,  when  the  present 
private  secretary  took  charge  there 
were  about  2,050  envelopes  con- 
taining property  of  inmates  of  the 
various  institutions  found  in  the 
office,  many  of  which  were  not  num- 
bered, classified,  or  recorded,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
since  the  year  1896,  but  from  which 
all  cash  had  been  removed  and  taken 
by  the  former  acting  treasurer.  Ar- 
rangements were  immediately  made 
with  the  public  administrator  to 
turn  over  to  him  the  property  other 
than  cash  that  had  thus  accumu- 
lated, and  up  to 'date  there  have  been 
delivered  to  him  1,968  of  these  en- 
velopes. All  such  property  will 
henceforth  be  turned  over  to  him 
quarterly. 

It  is  believed  that  these  safeguards 
will  protect  the  beneficiaries  from 
further  loss  of  funds  and  property 
placed  in  the  custody  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  care  and  safe-keeping. 


The  records  of  the  Department 
show  that  in  May  and  June,  1901,  a 
marked  reduction  was  made  in  the 
amount  of  food  and  other  supplies 
provided  per  capita  for  the  various 
institutions  of  the  Department  and 
also  that  from  that  time  to  January 
I,  1902,  little  or  no  supplies  of 
clothing,  lumber,  paint,  and  hospital 
furniture  were  provided.  The  al- 
lowance of  food  supplies  was  in- 
creased during  the  first  week  in  Jan- 
uary to  the  amounts  indicated  by 
dietary  tables  prepared  by  experts  at 
the  request  of  the  Department,  and 
as  rapidly  as  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Department  would  per- 
mit, clothing,  hospital  furniture,  etc., 
were  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
which  had  been  most  urgent  for 
manv  months. 


COMPLAINTS. 


All  complaints  and  suggestions  re- 
ceived from  any  source  whatever  in 
regard  to  the  institutions  under  the 
Department,  except  anonymous  com- 
munications, have  been  investigated 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
Commissioner.  In  many  instances 
the  complaints  have  proven  to  be 
groundless,  but  in  the  course  of  their 
investigation,  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light  which  have  led  to 
many  improvements.  A  number  of 
very  practical  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  serving  of  food,  the  care  of 
clothing,  etc.,  were  received  from  in- 
mates of  the  Almshouse  and  have 
been  acted  upon. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Practically  all  supplies  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  during  1902  had 
been  advertised  for  and  the  con- 
tracts awarded  prior  to  January  i, 
1902,  except  those  for  clothing, 
paints  and  oils,  lumber  and  hard- 
ware. The  specifications  for  these 
articles  used  in  former  years  were 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  many 
changes  made  which  have  resulted 
in  improving,  in  several  instances, 
the  quality  of  the  articles  supplied 
with  a  suitable  reduction  in  the 
prices  paid.  The  specifications  were 
also  rearranged  so  as  to  aflford 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  bi.dders. 
The  specifications  were  made  more 
specific  and  a  copy  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  each  contract  was  sent  to  the 
heads  of  all  institutions  and  all  offi- 
cers of  institutions  were  instructed 
to  report  forthwith  any  supplies  not 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
the  specifications. 

teachers'  retirement  fund. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Depart- 
ment, *  legislation  has  been  secured 
enabling  the  teachers  iq  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Charities  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund,  which  is  made  up 
very  largely  from  a  proportion  of  the 
Excise  Fund. 


MISCELl^NEOUS. 


On  February  20  a  visiting  dentist 
was  appointed  for  Randall's  Island. 
Heretofore  the  children  under  the 
care  of  this  Department  on  Randall's 
Island,  numbering  some  800,  have 
received  no  dental  care.  The  visit- 
ing dentist  has  agreed  to  devote 
gratuitously  each  Saturday  after- 
noon to  the  dental  care  of  these  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  request  of  this  Department, 
the  Buildings  Department  and  the 
Fire  Department  made  special  in- 
spections of  all  buildings  in  the  De- 
partment and  submitted  reports  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire  and  as  to  the  means  of 
prompt  extinguishment  of  fires. 
These  reports  snowed  that  in  numer- 
ous instances  the  fire-escapes  were 
woefully  inadequate,  in  some  cases 
the  only  means,  of  escape  being  by 
wooden  stairways  or  by  fire-escapes 
with  wooden  steps.  Immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  carry  into  effect 
the  requirements  of  the  Building 
and  Fire  Departments. 

In  February  instructions  were  is- 
sued to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, at  whose  offices  large  numbers 
of  destitute  people  apply  for  such  re- 
lief as  the  gity  affords,  to  remain 
open  during  Saturday  afternoons. 

On  May  15,  two  weeks'  notice  in 
advance  having  been  given,  all  ser- 
vants and  domestics  heretofore  car- 
ried on  the  payroll  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  assigned  for  duty  to  offi- 
cers' families,  were  dropped  from  the 
payroll   and   the  officers  were   for- 


bidden to  assign  to  such  duties  per- 
sons receiving  compensation  from 
the  city. 

On  March  3  the  sending  of  state 
paupers  from  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment at  East  Twenty-sixth 
Street  to  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  was 
discontinued  and  instructions  were 
issued  to  send  them  instead  to 
Blackwell's  Island.  An  average  of 
over  1,200  persons  a  year  had  here- 
tofore been  sent  by  wagon,  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  to  Flatbush,  most  of  whom 
were  returned  therefrom  in  similar 
manner  within  a  few  days.  The  trip 
to  Blackwell's  Island  can  be  made  by 
boat  in  fifteen  minutes,  without  dis- 
comfort. Not  only  was  this  hard- 
ship to  over  1,200  persons  per  an- 
num obviated,  but,  incidentally,  the 
salaries  of  a  driver  and  attendant 
and  the  maintenance  of  two  horses 
and  a  wagon,  were  obviated.  The 
overcrowding  at  the  Flatbush  Alms- 
house was  appreciably  relieved. 

A  small  store  maintained  by  con- 
sent of  the  Department  on  Black-  . 
well's  Island  was  placed  in  March 
under  new  management.  A  sched- 
ule of  the  articles  permitted  to  be 
sold  in  the  store  and  the  prices  al- 
lowed to  be  charged  therefor  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  and 
posted  conspicuously  in  the  store. 
Charges  of  extortion  and  of  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  had  been 
made. 

Plans  were  put  into  effect  in 
March  by  which  the  course  of  train- 
ing in  the  New  York  City  Training 
School  for  Nurses  on  Blackwell's 
Island,  which  provides  nurses  for 
the  City,  Gduverneur,  Harlem  and 
Fordham  Hospitals,  will  be  ex- 
tended on  October  i,  1902,  from 
two  to  three  years. 

The  plan  of  boarding  in  families 
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the  foundling  babies  formerly  sent 
to  Randall's  Island  having  been 
found  to  be  extremely  successful  and 
having  reduced  the  death  rate 
among  such  children  from  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  per  cent  to  about 
the  normal  death  rate  among  chil- 
dren of  similar  age  in  the  city  at 
large— fourteen  per  cent — has  been 
extended  so  as  to  include  orphan  and 
abandoned  children  as  well  as 
foundlings. 

A  woman  has  been  assigned  to 
hear  privately  all  complaints  made 
by  women  in  abandonment  and  bas- 
tardy cases  in  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Outdoor  Poor. 
Heretofore  these  statements  have  all 
been  made  publicly  and  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

An  expert  chemist  was  appointed 
on  March  25  as  the  head  of  the 
general  drug  department,  which 
l)osition  has  been  left  vacant  since 
the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Rice  in 
May,  1901. 

On  March  29  a  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  Metropolitan  Training 
School  for  Nurses  was  appointed  to 
assist  the  Commissioner  in  devel- 
oping and  improving  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  Board  consists  of  seven 
members,  appointed  for  terms  vary- 
ing from  one  to  seven  years.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  were  ap- 
pointed, as  follows: 

Louise  de  Raasloff  (Mrs.  Harold 
de  Raasloff),  No.  ii'6  East  Thirty- 
eighth  Street,  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

Eunice  Ives  (Miss  Eunice  Ives), 
No.  83  Irving  Place,  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

Alice  Warren  (Mrs.  Schuyler  N. 
Warren),  No.  311  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Eunice  D.  Brannan  (Mrs.  J.  W. 
Rrannan),  No.  11  West  Twelfth 
Street,  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 


A  superintendent  of  the  school 
was  appointed  on  March  26,  1902, 
the  office  having  been  vacant  for 
many  months  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  having  suffered  materially 
in  consequence. 

On  March  i  a  supervising  nurse 
was  appointed  for  the  Infants'  and 
Children's  Hospitals  on  Randall's 
Island,  that  position  also  having 
been  vacant  for  many  months. 

During  February  and  March 
forty-six  patients  who  had  ceased 
to  need  hospital  treatment,  but  for 
various  reasons  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  City  Hospital,  were 
transferred  to  the  Almshouse,  leav- 
ing that  number  of  additional  beds 
for  those  in  actual  and  urgent  need 
of  hospital  care  and  treatment.  At- 
tention is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  quarter  the  number  of 
patients  increased  by  eighty-nine, 
while  the  number  of  employees  de- 
creased by  ninety-five. 


INC  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS or  THE  POOR. 


The  program  of  the  Thirty-second 
Annual  Convention  of  County 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  be  held  in 
Yonkers,  June  17  to  19,  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  printed.  The  following 
papers  and  addresses  will  be  given: 

Tuesday  afternoon,  June  17: 
"Superintendents  of  the  Poor  and 
Supervisors ;  Their  Relation  to  Each 
Other,"  Mr.  E.  B.  Kear,  super- 
visor, Westchester  County;  **Alms- 
house  Management  and  the  Giving 
of  Outdoor  Relief,"  Mr.  William  W. 
Collins,  superintendent,  Newburg 
Almshouse;  Paper,  subject  to  he 
named,  Mr.  John  J.  Kirkpatrick, 
superintendent  of  poor,  Patchogue; 
"Outdoor  Relief,"  Mr.  P.  Redmond. 
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superintendent  of  charities,  Water- 
town  ;  "What  Became  of  One  Hun- 
dred Children  Pla'ced-out  by  Super- 
intendents of  the  Poor/*  Miss  Mary 
Vida  Clark,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

Wednesday  morning,  June  18: 
"The  Relations  of  the  Overseer  of 
the  Poor  to  the  People,"  Mr.  C.  V. 
Lodge,  superintendent  of  the  poor, 
Monroe  County;  "The  Proper  and 
Improper  Care  of  the  Insane,"  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. ; 
"Industrial  Training  for  Charitable 
Institutions,"  Mr.  James  Wood,  Mt. 
Kisco,- president,  Temporary  Home 
for  Destitute  Children;  "Reforma- 
tories for  Women;  Their  Place 
Among  Other  State  Institutions," 
Miss  Katherine  Bement  Davis, 
superintendent,  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women. 

Wefdnesday  afternoon:  *^Diet  in 
Public  Institutions,"  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Hill,  inspector  of  charities;  "Prob- 
lems of  a  New  York  Almshouse," 
Mr.  William  B.  Buck,  secretary. 
New  York  County  Visiting  Com- 
mittee; "The  Placing  of  Children  in 
Homes,"  Mrs.  Jennie  R.  House, 
agent  for  placing  children  in  Erie 
County. 

Wednesday  evening:  Address  by 
the  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities,  New  York  City. 

Thursday  morning,  June  19: 
"The  Passing  Along  System,"  Mr. 
L.  L.  Long,  sui)erinten(Ient,  Erie 
County;  "Care  of  Foundlings  and 
Motherless  Infants,"  Miss  Virginia 
M.  Walker,  agent,  State  Charities 
Aid  Association. 


The  milk  depots  established  by 
Mr.  Nathan  Straus  were  opened  for 
the  season  on  June  i,  for  the  tenth 
year  of  their  existence.  The  four- 
teen stations  are  located  as  follows : 


No.  151  Avenue  C  (laboratory  and 
depot),  No.  241  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  No.  235  West  Sixtieth 
Street,  No.  305  East  114th  Street, 
No.  65  Market  Street,  the  Hebrew 
Institute  Roof  Garden,  East  Broad- 
way and  Jefferson  Street;  Central 
Park,  near  the  Arsenal,  Tompkins 
Square  Park,  City  Hall  Park,  Bat- 
tery Park,  and  the  Recreation  Piers 
at  the  foot  of  West  Fiftieth,  East 
Twenty-fourth,  East  Third  and  * 
Barrow  Streets,  North  River. 

The  new  Industrial  Home  of  the 
Salvation  Army  at  528  West  Thir- 
tieth Street  was  opened  on  June  i. 
The  Army  already  has  such  homes 
in  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Chicago,  and  the  new  in- 
stitution will  be  operated  on  similar 
lines.  Thirty  men  are  to.be  set  to 
work  in  the  beginning,  although  it 
is  hoped  that  this  number  will  soon 
be  largely  increased.  The  first  work 
to  Ije  undertaken  is  that  of  street 
cleaning  or  salvage,  which  is  really 
the  clearing  out  of  cellars,  attics, 
vacant  rooms,  or  other  places  where 
rubbish  has  accumulated.  By  means 
of  printed  cards  which  have  been 
distributed,  the  Army  has  asked  the 
co-operation  of  housekeepers  in  this 
work,  and  the  new  home  has  been 
fitted  up  with  all  the  facilities  for  its 
prosecution,  containing  stables,  and 
sorting-rooms,  as  well  as  the  dormi- 
tories, dining  and  reading-rooms 
for  the  men.  The  refuse  is  collected 
in  cart?  and  sorted  at  the  Army's 
quarters.  Such  articles  as  can  be 
sold  are  sent  to  the  bargain  shop. 
« 

In  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Pauper  Institutions'  Trustees  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  reference  is  made 
to  the  need  of  additional  accommo- 
dations   for    consumptive    patients 
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at  the  Long  Island  Hospital. 
Pending  the  selection  of  a  site  for 
the  municipal  hospital  for  consump- 
tives, the  Long  Island  Hospital  is 
providing  for  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
A  new  wing  to  the  Long  Island 
Hospital  is  now  in  the  process  of 
construction.  When  completed,  it 
will  afford  fifty-nine  beds,  eleven 
of  which  will  be  for  women. 

m  * 
m 

The  statistics  for  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  for  April  are  as 
follows:  Whole  number  of  appli- 
cations, 1,121;  whole  number  of 
beneficiaries,  529,  including  81 
women  and  children  entertained  in 
the  lodging-house;  448  people  were 
given  work  amounting  to  3,030 
days;  the  amoimt  of  their  earnings 
was  $1,425.39;  28  persons  were  re- 
ferred for  permanent  employment. 
The  number  of  investigations  con- 
ducted was  775. 

♦ 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association  (  formerly  known 
as  the  Association  of  Medical  Super- 
intendents of  American  Institutions 
for  the  Insane)  will  be  held  in  Mon- 
treal, June  17-20,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  J.  R.  Preston  of 
Marion,  Va. 

* 

A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  Philadelphia, 
which  has  been  known  simply  as  tfie 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  to 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital, has-  been  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

"This  is  done,'*  said  Dr.  Austin, 
the  superintendent,  "in  order  that 
the  full  scope  of  our  work  will  be 
covered  by  our  name.  Beside  our 
hospital  service  we  have  agents 
abroad  who  look  after  cholera  and 


the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  differ- 
ent countries.  When  a  vessel  leaves 
a  foreign  port  for  the  United  States 
these  men  look  after  her  sanitary 
conditions." 

The  present  name  is  said  not  to 
adequately  indicate  the  duties  of  the 
hospital  service,  which  is  really  a 
public  health  service.  It  enforces 
quarantine  regulations,  manages  epi- 
demics, inspects  immigrants,  and 
publishes  sanitary  reports  and  statis- 
tics from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  conducts  investigation  into 
all  matters  relating  to  the  public 
health. 


m  m 


The  new  Beth  Israel  Hospital  at 
Jefferson  and  Cherry  streets.  New 
York  City,  was  dedicated  on  May 
25.  The  building,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  dispensary  opened  by 
the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  Association 
in  Birmingham  Street  in  1889, 
was  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  $225,000,  of  which  about  $106,- 
000  has  already  been  contributed. 

The  hospital  has  four  large  wards 
for  patients,  one  of  them  a  children's 
ward,  and  an  isolation  ward  for  con- 
tagious cases.  Then  there  are  ten 
rooms  for  urgent  cases  or  private 
patients,  an  operating  room  which  is 
said  to  be  as  perfectly  fitted  and 
equipped  as  any  in  this  city,  a  latm- 
dry  with  the  most  modem  machin- 
ery, meat  and  milk  kitchen  and  steri- 
lizing and  disinfecting  plants.  The 
lighting  is  by  electricity  and  the 
heating  and  ventilating  by  a  system 
of  forcing  a  certain  amount  of  fresh 
air  at  .  any  desired  temperature 
through  every  room  of  the  building. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  floor  is 
given  over  to  the  dispensary  depart- 
ment and  has  been  arranged  with  a 
view  to  meet  an  exceptionally  large 
demand.    There  is  a  spacious  wait- 
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ing-room  capable  of  seating  300 
persons  and  the  necessary  consulta- 
tion rooms  and  pharmacy. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Schulman,  Mr.  Abraham 
Nelson,  Mr.  Jacob  Cantor,  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Mr.  Louis  Mar- 
shall, the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Silver- 
man and  the  Rev.  Bernard  Drach- 


C.  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  MAY. 


man. 


A  surprising  fact  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  new  truant 
school  at  Bowmanville,  a  suburb 
near  Chicago,  and  that  is  that  the 
larger  share  df  truants  in  that  city 
remain  away  from  school  either  on 
account  of  the  wishes  or  through  the 
connivance  of  the  parents,  and  an 
effort  to  punish  these  "truant  pa- 
rents" hjls  been  made. 


Mr.  Richard  H.  Lane,  who,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  has  been  employed 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  New  York  City,  and  for  a  num- 
ber df  years  previously  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  New  York  University 
Settlement,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  Montreal,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Francis  H.  McLean,  who  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
general  district  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities.  Mr. 
Lane  assumed  his  new  duties  on  the 
first  of  June. 


Employment  Exchange. — ^The 
position  of  superintendent  of  a  boys' 
club  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of 
New  York  State,  is  open  to  a  man 
with  energy  and  suitable  qualifica- 
tions for  the.  work.  Address  in- 
quiries to  Charities. 


The  natural  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  families  under  the  care  of  the. 
various  district  committees  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  re- 
sulting from  the  change  of  seasons 
still  continues.  On  the  first  of  April 
there  were  1,380  families  under 
treatment  and  119  new  cases  were 
received  during  the  month ;  for  May 
the  figures  are  1,176  and  114,  re- 
spectively. 

In  the  corresponding  month  of 
1901  there  were  832  families  under 
treatment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  and  130  new  records  were 
opened.  The  Society  therefore  has 
350  more  families  in  charge  than  at 
this  time  a  year  ago.  The  entire 
number  of  cases  in  the  office  dur- 
ing April  was  1,553;  during  May, 
1,369.  The  number  of  cases  closed 
during  April  was  375,  while  during 
May  394  cases  were  closed.  The 
amount  expended  during  April  by 
the  agents  as  intermediaries,  includ- 
ing the  Application  Bureau,  Investi- 
gating Department,  and  Committee 
on  Dependent  Children,  was  $2,- 
176.20,  while  the  amount  so  ex- 
pended in  May  was  $1,651.01.  The 
decrease  from  last  month  in  the 
number  of  cases  treated  by  advice 
and  direction  only  also  continues, 
the  number  of  fanlilies  so  treated  in 
April  being  478,  while  the  figure  for 
May  is  404.  During  April  relief 
was  procured  from  churches  or  so- 
cieties for  226  families;  in  May  for 
143.  Seventy  men  were  given 
Woodyard  tickets  in  April;  in  May 
these  tickets  were  given  only  t6  49 
men,  the  number  of  tickets  dis- 
tributed being  544  in  April  and  440 
in  May.  Nineteen  women  were  given 
65  tickets  for  the  Workrooms  for 
Unskilled  Women  in  May;  in  April 
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76  tickets  were  distributed  to  25 
women.  During  the  month  under 
review  29  women  were  furnished 
with  240  days'  work  at  the  Laundry, 
while  for  the  preceding  month  33 
women  were  given  361  days'  work. 

In  the  Registration  Bureau  401 
new  famihes  were  recorded  during 
May,  and  the  cases  which  had  pre- 
viously been  under  the  care  of  the 
Society  numbered  440.  The  Bureau 
made  362  initial  investigations, 
1,650  visits  to  or  in  behalf  of  cases, 
61  verbal  reports,  527  written  re- 
ports, and  answered  1,019  requests 
for  information.  These  figures  in- 
clude 670  requests  coming  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  in 
regard  to  blind  cases  and  194  writ- 
ten reports;  the  figures  for  initial 
investigations  and  visits  include 
also  the  work  done  on  these 
cases. 

The  Joint  Application  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  received  dur- 
ing the  month  under  review  804 
calls  from  applicants,  362  calls 
from  consul tatives,  and  501  from 
persons  under  the  care  of  the 
Bureau.  For  April  the  figures  were 
1 ,094,  240,  and  697  respectively. ' 
The  numl)er  of  cases  treated  by  ad- 
vice and  direction  only  was  304  in 
May  and  397  in  April.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty- four  homeless  per- 
sons were  tared  for  by  the  Bureau 
in  May,  the  number  for  the  preced- 
ing month  l>eing  177.  The  number 
of  i>ersons  referred  to  the  Municipal 
Lodging-house  during  May  was 
1 26 ;  44  persons  were  referred  to  the 
Deixirtment  of  Public  Charities,  and 
28  men  were  provided  with  44 
Wornlyard  tickets.  For  April  these 
figures  were  as  follows:  Referred  to 
Municipal  Lodging-house,  172;  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities, 


32,  and  130  Woodyard  tickets  were 
distributed  to  59  different  men. 

The  Committee  on  Dependent 
Children  had  under  treatment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  79  cases. 
During  the  month  i  case  was  re- 
opened, and  70  new  cases  were  re- 
ceived. Thirty-two  cases  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Districts,  including  19 
which  were  referred  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor ;  59  cases  were  closed,  leav- 
ing the  number  in  charge  at  the  end 
of  'the  month  53.  The  number  of 
visits  made  was  372,  and.  24  cases 
were  treated  by  advice  and  direction 
only.  The  Committee  prevented 
commitment  in  the  cases  of  25  fami- 
lies, involving  54  children. 

In  the  Laundry  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  58  women 
were  given  work  for  periods  aggre- 
gating 589.>4days,  and  132  women 
have  been  employed  in  the  Work- 
rooms for  Unskilled  Women. 


The  city  has  given,  rent  free, 
Twin  Island  in  Pelham  Bay  with 
the  big  house  on  it  for  the  use  of 
the  children  in  the  Jacob  A.  Riis 
House  during  the  summer.  The 
children  will  be  cared  for  in  groups 
of  thirty,  each  group  getting  two 
weeks*  vacation.  * 


♦     4> 


The  Kansas  State  Board  of^Chari- 
ties  at  a  meeting  on  May  7  let  the 
contract  for  the  construction,  of  the 
buildings  of  the  new  state  insane 
asylum  at  Parsons.  Work  upon  the 
buildings  will  be  commenced  imme- 
diately, and  it  is  planned  to  have  them 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  time  the 
Legislature  meets  next  winter.  A 
power-house  and  a  'ward  building 
capable  of  accommodating  seventy 
patients  and  two  cottages  planned  to 
accommodate  sixteen  patients  each, 
will  be  constructed.      r^^^M^ 
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REVISED    PROGRAM. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PHILANTHROPIC  WORK, 


CONDUCTED  BY   THE  CHARITY    ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK. 


JUNE  16  TO  JULY  26,  1902 :  PHIUP  W.  AYIES*  DMECIOR. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  the  United  Charities  Building,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  at  8.30  o'clock,  six  mornings  in  the  week. 
The  first  half  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  preceding 
day's  work. 


Monday,  June  16 — 8.30  a.  m. 
Preliminary  meeting  for  registrar 
tion. 

10  A.  M.  Visit  to  the  Application 
Bureau,  United  Charities  Building. 

8.15  F.  M.  Social  meeting  in 
Assembly  Hall.  Opening  address: 
Preparation  for  Social  Service.  The 
Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University, 
will  present  a  brief  address. 

The  Purpose  of  the  School.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  president  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  general  secretary. 

Tuesday,  June  17— g  A.  m.    The 
Need  for  Trained   Workers.     The* 
Hon.   Homer  Folks,  Commissioner 
of  Charities,  New  York  City. 

10.30  A.  M.  Visit  to  Registration 
Bureau,  United  Charities  Building. 


11.30  A.  M. 
trict  Work. 


Assignment  to  Dis- 


THE    TREATMENT    OF    NEEDY    FAMI- 
LIES IN  THEIR  HOMES. 

Three^weeks  to  this  topic. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  Baltin^dMy  m  charge 
June  i&  to  24. 

Wednesday,  June  /*— The  Right 
View  of  the  First  Request  for  Aid. 
Mr;  C.  C.  Carstens,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  Organizing. 
Charity,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Strickland,  super- 
intendent of  the  Application  Bureau, 
and  Mrs.  E.  V.  H*  Mansell,  super- 
intendent of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  Laundry,  will  take  part 
in  the  discussion. 

Thursday,  June  zp-^The-  Uses 
and  Scope  of  Investigation.  Dr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett.  . 
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Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  general  agent 
of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Visit  to  the  Industrial  Building 
of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. At  the  Workrooms  for  Un- 
skilled Women,  an  address  by  Miss 
Kate  Bond,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Friday,  June  20 — ^The  Standard 
of  Living  and  Distribution  of  the 
Family  Income.  Mr.  Philip  W. 
Ayres. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Freehoff  will  open  the 
discussion,  and  workers  from  the 
settlements  will  take  part. 

Saturday,  June  21 — Supervision 
of  Institutions  by  Public  and  Private 
Agencies.     Dr.  Brackett.^ 

Summary  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding week  by  members  of  the 
School. 

Monday,  June  2j — ^The  Uses  and 
Limitations  of  Material  Relief.  Dr. 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  manager  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  New 
York. 

Tuesday,  June  24 — ^The  Problems 
of  Public  Outdoor  Relief.  Mr. 
Frederic  Almy,  general  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety,  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  manager 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
New  York,  in  charge  June  25  and 

Wednesday,  June  25 — The  Treat- 
ment of  Families  in  Which  There  Is 
Sickness.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  New  York. 

Thursday,  June  26 — Employment 
and     Industrial     Training.       Mr. 


Charles  F.  Weller,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller  in 
charge  June  27  and  28. 

Friday,  June  27 — ^The  Develop- 
ment of  Right  Habits  of  Life 
in  the  Family.  Dr.  David  Blau- 
stein,  superintendent  of  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance,  New  York. 

A  study  of  the  Penny  Provident 
Fund  of  New  York  with  Miss 
Marian  Messemer,  secretary  and 
cashier. 

Saturday,  June  28  —  Summary 
and  review  by  members  of  the 
School. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charities,  "Philadelphia,  in 
charge  June  30  to  July  3. 

Monday,  June  30 — How  to  Win 
and  How  to  Train  Volunteer  Visi- 
tors.   Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associate  Chari- 
ties, Boston,  hopes  to  be  present 
during  a  portion  of  this  week. 

Tuesday,  July  1 — ^The  Co-opera- 
tion of  Churches  and  Charitable 
Societies:  (a)  In  Dealing^  with 
Families.  Miss  Mary  L.  Biftwell, 
general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (fr) 
In  Civic  and  Legislative  Matters. 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brown. 

Wednesday,  July  2 — The  Scope 
and  Purpose  of  a  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  Mr.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  president  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganizatfon  Society,  New  York. 

Thursday,  July  j — The  Financial 
Management  and  Accounts  of  Char- 
itable Agencies  and  Institutions.  Mr. 


^  This  topic  is  advanced  from  its  regular  place  in  the  program  in  order  to  seCure  its 
lament  by  Dr.  Brackett,  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  later  lime.  - 
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Robert  W.  Hebberd,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, Albany. 

Friday,  July  4 — Visit  outside  the 
city. 

Saturday,  July  5 — ^Visit  to  the  in- 
stitutions for  children  on  Randall's 
Island. 

Summary  and  review  of  the  week 
by  members  of  the  School. 

THE  CARE  OF  DESTITUTE,  NEGLECTED 
A-ND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

Five  days  to  this' topic. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities,  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  Boston, 
in  charge. 

Monday,  July  7 — Institutional 
and  Placing-out  Methods  in  Caring 
for  Children.     Mr.  Homer  Folks. 

Tuesday,  July  8 — The  Care  of 
Wayward  and  Neglected  Children. 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  White,  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Brooklyn,  will  open  the  discussion. 

Wednesday,  July  p — The  Institu- 
tional Care  of  Children.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Kinkead,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 

Thursday,  July  10 — Special  Train- 
ing for  Backward  and  Defective 
Children.  The  Rev.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace,  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New 
York,  will  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

Friday,  July  11  —  Children's 
Courts     and     Probation     Systems. 

Probation  in  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys.     Mrs.  Glendower  Evans. 


MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

Three  days  to  this  topic. 

Dr.  Silas  F.  Hallock,  New 
York,  in  charge. 

Saturday,  July  12 — Hospitals  and 
Dispensaries.     Dr.   Hallock. 

Mr.  William  B.  Buck,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  County  Visiting 
Committee,  will  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

State  and  Private  Medical  Char- 
ities, Their  Duties  and  Limitations. 

Visits  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary 
and  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Monday,  July  14 — ^The  Warfare 
Against  Consumption.  Dr.  Her- 
man M.  Biggs. 

Visits  to  the  University  Settle- 
ment, the  College  Settlement,  and, 
at  night,  to  points  of  interest  on  the 
East  Side  under  the  guidance  of 
persons  familiar  with  its  life. 

Tuesday,  July  15 — ^The  Preven- 
tion of  Unsanitary  Conditions. 

Visit  to  Quarantine  Station, 
Staten  Inland,  and  an  address  by  Dr. 
Alvah  H.  Doty,  Health  Officer  of 
the  Port  of  New  York. 

THE    INSTITUTIONAL    CARE    OF 
ADULTS. 

Four  days  to  this  topic. 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnson^  Fort 
Wayne,   Ind.,  and   Mr.  James   F.* 
Jackson,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
New    York    Charity    Organization 
Society,  in  chaVge. 

Wednesday,  July  16 — Differentia- 
tion of  Agencies  for  the  Care  of  De- 
pendents. Miss  Mary  Vida  Qark, 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  New  York. 

Visit  to  the  Almshouse  and  other 
institutions  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

Thursday,  July  17 — Defectives 
and  Their  Care.     Mr.   Al^andec 
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Johnson,  superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Youth. 

Friday,  July  18 — Principles  Un- 
derlying the  Problem  of  Crime.  Mr. 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Prison  Associa- 
tion. 

Saturday,  July  /p — Summary  and 
review  by  members  of  the  School. 

'  NEIG^BQRH0OD   IMPROVEMENT. 

Three  days  to  this  topic, 
Mr.     Edward    T.     Devine    in 
charge. 

.  Monday,  July  21 — The  Success  of 
the  Settlement  as  a  Means  of  Im- 
proving a  Neighborhood.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Woods,  head- worker  South 
End  House,  Boston.  The  Rev. 
Gaylord  S.  White,  head-worker 
Union  Settlement,  New  York,  will 
open  the  discussion. 

Tuesday,  July  ^^■=— Municipal  Ac- 
tion Involving  the  Welfare  of  the 


Poor.  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  sec- 
retary to  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  secretary  of  the 
Recreation  Committee,  Civic  League, 
Boston,  will  speak  on  Playgrounds. 

Wednesday,  July  23 — ^The  Hous- 
ing Problem.  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould, 
president  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company.  \ 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Williams,  head- 
worker  College  Settlement,  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Thursday i  July  24-r-KtpOTXs  from 
members  of  the  School. 

Friday,  July  25 — Co-ordination 
of  Charities,  (a)  State  Boards  of 
Charity.  (&)  Charity  Organization 
Societies.  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Stewart, 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities,  hopes  to  be 
present. 

Saturday,  July  26 — Closing  visits 
and  reports. 


Robert  W.  de  Forest,. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  . 
Mrs.  Gi  endowbr  Evans, 
Homer  Folks, 
E.  R.  L.  GouLii, 
Silas  F.  Hallock, 


Ajuwe  B.  Jennings, 
Samuel  Bi.  Lindsay, 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell, 
ZiLPHA  D.  Smith, 
Edward  T.  Devine, 
Philip  W.  Ayres. 

Committee  on  PhilanthropU  Edveation, 
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CONTENTS  kind,  in  this  field.    In  many  respects 

,    .         ^  „  the  methods  of  work  adopted  by  the 

l^^J^t^Xk  '"  **^                 6  "^'"^   committee   will   be   similar   to 
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The  Newspaper  Press    on   Fire   Pre-  mittee.     Like  the  former  committee, 

CAUTIONS 572  this  one  will   be   representative   in 

The  Jewish  National  Conference...  574  character.  For  example,  both  the  Hon. 

Fraud  Charged  against  Undfrtakers.  575  Ernst  J.    Lederle,   commissioner   of. 

Opeiiiiig  of  the  Summer  School  576  health,  and  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs, 

^^                            '-^^^ medical  officer  of  the  health  depart- 

A   FORWARD   MOVEMENT   IN   THE  WARFARE  ment,  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  com- 

A6AINST  CONSUMPTION.  missioner   of   public   charities,    and 

the  commissioner  of  the  tenement- 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  house  department  are  members  of 
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diesion.  Dr.  Walter  B.  James, 
Dr.  E.  G.  Janewav,  Eh*.  S. 
A.  Knopf,  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prud- 
den.  Dr.  Andrew-  H.  Smith,  Dr.  E. 
L.  Trudeau,  Dr.  Egbert  Le  Fe\Te. 
Dr.  Henry  Herbert,  Prof.  W.  G. 
Thompson,  the  Hon.  Ernst  J. 
Lederle,  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks, 
Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Cox,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  the 
Hon.  Eugene  A.  Philbin,  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brown, 
Mrs.  James  E.  Xewcomb.  Mrs. 
Frederic  S.  Lee,  Miss  A.  B.  Jen- 
nings, Miss  Ella  Mabel  Qark  and 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald.  Mr.  Robert 
\V.  de  Forest  and  Mr.  Otto  T.  Ban- 
nard  are  ex  officio  members  and 
additions  are  likely  to  be  made  as  the 
work  of  the  committee  develops  in 
various  directions. 

The  first  task  will  be  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  some  of  the 
sfKial  aspects  of  tuberculosis.  There 
are  already  iri  progress  in  many 
lalx)ratories,  investigations  of  a 
bacteriological  character;  and  in 
many  hospitals  and  sanatoria  there 
is  opportunity  for  clinical  study  and 
investigation  into  the  physical  as- 
I)ects  of  the  disease.  Little  attempt, 
Iiowever,  has  been  made  to  establish 
the  relation,  for  example,  between 
infected  'living  apartments  and  the 
victims  of  the  disease;  or  into  the 
jxxssibility  of  recovery  or  improve- 
ment resulting  from  improved  diet 
and  improves!  light  and  air,  when 
patients  are  treated  in  their  own 
homes;  nor  has  there  been  any  sys- 
tematic effort  to  ascertain  how  far 
infection  can  be  prevented  by  in- 
struction in  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  in  the  character  of  the  precau- 
tions which  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  spread.  In  several  foreign 
countries  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Ignited  States  as  well  as  in  Canada, 


there  have  been  organized  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
their  chief  functions  being  the  dis- 
semination of  leaflets  and  of  infor- 
mation in  other  forms  concerning 
the  communicability  of  the  disease, 
and  the  necessity  of  conscientious 
care  on  the  part  of  consumptives,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  danger  of  spitting 
in  hallways,  public  convejrances  or 
on  the  street.  Educational  work  of 
this  kind  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  the  Committee  will  tmdertake 
to  carr)'  on  such  work  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  same  time  that  its  inves- 
tigations are  in  progress. 

In  co-operation  with  relief 
agencies,  it  is  hoped  that  much  ad- 
ditional information  may  be  obtained 
concerning  the  desirability  of  mak- 
ing an  entire  change  in  the  physical 
environment  of  those  who  are  suf- 
fering from  the  disease,  even  when 
this  involves  considerable  financial 
outlay.  The  financial  burden  im- 
posed by  the  existence  of  20,000 
consumptives  in  New  York  City 
alone,  is  enormous,  and  on  the 
financial  side  alone,  therefore,  it 
may  be  found  a  good  investment  to 
cure  tuberculpsis  in  its  incipient 
stages,  rather  than  to  allow  almost 
the  entire  number,  as  at  present,  to 
become  a  burden  either  upon  their 
immediate  family  or  upon  the  public 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  Committee  wishes  especially 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  move- 
ment is  not  in  any  sense  one  against 
consumptives,  nor  one  that  will  be 
I)ermitted  in  any  way  to  increase 
the  already  great  hardships  of  their 
lot.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  danger 
of  casual  contact  with  tuberculous 
patients.  It  is  believed  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  any  panic  or  public 
apprehension  from  the  existence  in. 
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a  community  of  consumptive  pa- 
tients, provided  a  reasonable  degree 
of  prudence  is  exercised.  Complete 
isolation  of  all  consumptives  would 
be  an  utterly  impracticable  and 
absurd  proposition.  Undue  restraint 
upon  the  liberty  of  patients  in  mov- 
ing from  one  place  to  another  or  any 
such  general  dread  of  the  disease  as 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  those 
who  have  had  tuberculosis  but  have 
been  cured,  or  for  those  who  are  im- 
proving and  are  conscientious  in  car- 
ing for  their  own  sputum,  thus  pre- 
venting the  infection  of  others,  to 
find  employment,  is  to  be  deprecated. 
A  systematic  attempt  to  spread 
accurate  information  concerning 
what  is  definitely  known  about  the 
disease,  will  be  of  benefit  to  indi- 
vidual consumptives  and  will  event- 
ually, it  is  hoped,  contribute  to  the 
lessening  of  the  present  high  death 
rate  from  the  disease. 

The  present  Committee  is  not  the 
first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
perfect  an  organization  of  this  kind, 
although  the  earlier  attempts  in  the 
same  direction  are  to  be  merged  into 
it.  Last  winter  largely  upon  the 
initiative  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  a  call 
was  circulated  for  a  meeting  to  form 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
tuberculosis.  Many  of  those  who 
have  now  become  members  of  the 
new  committee  signed  this  call. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
layman  with  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position  of  president  of 
the  Society,  the  formation  of  the  So- 
ciety was  not  consummated  and  the 
physicians  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  matter  have  cordially  indorsed 
the  present  plan,  by  which  the  busi- 
ness and  clerical  work  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  attended  to  in  the 
offices  of  the  Charity  Organization 
•Society,  while  the  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional guidance  required  will  be 


supplied  by  those  who  are  competent 
to  give  it. 

•  Aside  from  ^he  investigation 
above-described  in  the  social  aspects 
of  tuberculosis,  the  objects  of  the 
committee  have  been  formulated  in 
part  as  follows: 

I.  The  promulgation  of  the  doc- 
trine that  tuberculosis  is  a  commu- 
nicable, preventable,  and  curable 
disease. 

II.  The  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  means  and 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis. 

III.  The  advancement  of  move- 
ments to  provide  special  hospital, 
sanatorium,  and  dispensary  facilities 
for  consumptive  adults  and  scrof- 
ulous and  tuberculous  children 
among  the  poor. 

IV.  The  initiation  and  encour- 
agement of  measures  which  tend  to 
prevent  the  development  of  scrof- 
ulous and  other  forms  of  tuberculous 
diseases.    

STREET  BEGGING. 


A    NEW    PLAN   OF   CO-OPERATION    WITH    THE 
POLICE   DEPARTMENT. 


Upon  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
June  14,  a  new  arrangement  went 
into  effect  by  which  four  expe- 
rienced police  officers  were  detailed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Police  to 
devote  their  entire  time  and  energy 
to  the  task  of  suppressing  street 
begging  in  New  York  City  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  Charity 
Organization'  Society.  This  plan 
is  experimental,  and  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Police  Board  of  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  president,  by  which, 
upon  February  2,  1897,  a  vagrancy 
squad  was  created  to  consist  of 
twelve  men,  two  men  to  patrol  each 
of  the  six  police  court  districts  then 
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existing  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the 
mendicancy  situation  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  Chief  Conlin, 
in  his  general  order  2,639,  of  that 
date,  set  forth  quite  fully  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  squad,  and  laid 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  close  co- 
operation upon  the  part  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  For  four- 
teen years  prior  to  this  assignment 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
had  attempted  to  deal  with  the  men- 
dicancy problem  by  employing  one 
or  more  special  officers  whose  whole 
time  was  given  to  the  task  of  dealing 
with  street  beggars.  The  with- 
drawal of  their  special  officer  by  the 
Society,  soon  after  the  special  detail 
had  been  made,  was  followed  by  a 
deterioration  in  the  work  of  the 
vagrancy  detail.  For  convenience 
the  men  had  been  ordered  to  report 
to  the  court  sergeants  of  their  re- 
spective districts  rather  than  to 
headquarters,  and  this  arrangement 
had  its  disadvantages.  A  majority 
of  the  men  failed  to  display  the  rea- 
sonable amount  of  initiative,  with 
the  result  that  they  soon  got  out  of 
touch  with  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  failed  to  consult  rec- 
ords, to  investigate  individual  cases, 
or  to  maintain  the  cohesion  and 
esprit  de  corps  necessary  to  success. 
Continuous  effort,  an  absolute  essen- 
tial in  the  prosecution  of  their  task, 
was  absent.  Patrolmen  tolerated 
beggars  upon  their  posts  in  disre- 
gard of  the  law,  and  the  special  de- 
tail too  often  followed  their  exam- 
ple. As  a  natural  result  the  squad 
ceased  to  commanjd  respect,  and  be- 
cause of  these  and  other  causes 
slowly  disintegrated.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  bicycle  squad  and 
'^ther  details  it  has  become  simply 
annex  of  the  magistrates'  court 


squads,  the  men  practically  incorpo- 
rated into  the  different  court  com- 
mands and  their  time  devoted  to 
court  duty  in  the  day  and  so-called 
"extra  duty"  at  theaters,  public 
functions,  etc.,  in  the  evenings,  their 
legitimate  work  occupying  only  a 
subordinate  place. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  vagrancy  squad  restrained 
professional  b^ging  in  New  York 
in  a  limited  degree,  but  accom- 
plished little,  if  an)rthing,  toward 
eliminating  mendicancy  as  a  feature 
of  metropolitan  life.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  public  senti- 
ment was  not  by  any  means  pre- 
pared to  support,  unqualifiedly, 
ordinary  police  methods  in  dealing 
with  street  beggars,  many  of  whom 
are  apt  to  excite,  upon  slight  knowl- 
edge, a  sympathy  not  justified  in 
fact.  Sympathy  for  individuals  who 
are  deliberately  defrauding  the  pub- 
lic and  living  by  their  wits  may  in- 
deed be  justified,  but  certainly  not 
sympathy  for  their  methods  or  ap- 
proval of  their  course  of  action. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  police 
department  leaned  strongly,  as  a 
rule,  toward  non-interference  with 
mendicants  and  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  detail  arrests  by 
the  uniformed  force  practically 
ceased.  The  fact  also  that  for  many 
years  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety had  incurred  direct  expendi- 
ture to  do  work  which  the  police  had 
already  proved  themselves  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  was  a  factor  in  the 
situation  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
curious  state  of  mind  common  with 
many  patrolmen  and  citizens  who 
came  to  imagine  quite  honestly  that 
it  was  the  Society's  business  to  take 
the  full  responsibility  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  mendicancy  ques- 
tion. 

Owing  to  the  many  cbmplaintsgof 
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street  begging  due  to  the  compara- 
tive ineffectiveness  of  the  vagrancy 
squad,  therefore,  the  Society  again 
took  up  the  work  in  the  Spring  of 
1 90 1  and  two  special  agents,  gave  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  work  of 
co-operating  with  the  officers  of  the 
squad  until  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  when  a  special  offi- 
cer was  appointed  to  g^ve  his 
whole  time  to  the  work.  In 
addition  to  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  vagrancy 
squad,  this  officer  paid  special  atten-* 
tion  to  the  investigation  of  each  and 
every  case  coming  to  the  Society's 
notice,  and  a  definite  policy  was 
adopted  by  which  arrest  was  the 
final  alternative  to  be  adopted  only 
when  friendly  advice,  aid,  and  warn- 
ing had  all  proved  ineffective  to  the 
end  desired;  vis.,  that  the  person 
dealt  with  should  cease  to  beg  and 
adopt  an  honest  means  of  livelihood. 
The  investigation  in  each  case 
formed  the  basis  for  a  presenta- 
tion of  facts  to  a  magistrate 
and  this  was  sufficient  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  to  secure  a  con- 
viction. All  information  accumu- 
lated by  the  Society  concerning 
mendicants  was  centralized,  and  a 
bureau  established  which  rendered 
all  this  information  readily  access- 
ible to  the  proper  authorities.  Care- 
fully compiled  police  records  were 
added,  together  with  Bertillon  pic- 
tures and  descriptions,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  finally  evolving  a  national 
bureau  of  identification  of  profes- 
sional mendicants.  Out  of  town 
societies  and  police  departments  will 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
information,  as  one  city  after  an- 
other awakes  to  the  necessity  of 
dealing  effectively  with  the  profes- 
sional mendicant.  This  plan  has  for 
it?  o1)ject  not  mere  suppression  only, 


but  the  elimination  of  mendicancy. 
It  is  sought  to  make  a  permanent 
disposition  in  every  case.  Help  is 
provided  wherever  possible,  and 
when  the  case  is  unhelpable  the  men- 
dicant is  given  the  alternative  (so 
far  as  New  York  is  concerned)  of 
adopting  an  honest  business  or  fac- 
ing practically  permanent  segrega- 
tion. 

The  Society's  efforts  have  been 
greatly  forwarded  by  cordial  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  city  de- 
partments, particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  in  supply- 
ing, through  its  Outdoor  Poor  De- 
partment, transportation  to  such 
occasional  men  as  may  be  benefited 
by  return  to  homes  or  former  em- 
ployers out  of  town,  and  by  supply- 
ing institutional  care,  usually  for 
aged  persons ;  and  by  the  Department 
of  Correction  in  supplying  duplicate 
''histories"  of  all  vagrants  com- 
mitted, accurate  descriptions  of 
whom  must  be  filed  by  the  depart- 
ment under  the  new  law. 

Incidental  to  the  mendicancy 
work  special  relations  have  been  es- 
tablished with  the  Department  of 
Correction  in  connection  with  mis- 
demeanants committed  to  the  work- 
house. Under  this  arrangement, 
when  a  prisoner  or  his  or  her  friends 
applies  to  a  magistrate  or  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction  for  re- 
lease, the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety is  asked  to  make  investigation 
and  report,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  Society's  recommendations 
are  acted  upon. 

During  the  two  months  in  which 
this  plan  has  been  in  operation, 
twenty-one  persons  have  been  re- 
leased in  this  way,  usually,  ff  they  are 
non-residents,  upon  parole  until  they 
leave  the  city.  If  residents,  they  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  aprobation 
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officer.  A  majority  of  the  persons 
thus  released  have  returned  to  work 
for  former  employers  whom  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  has  inter- 
viewed. The  necessity  of  obtaining 
or  furnishing  bona-fide  employment 
is  emphasized  to  prisoners  and  their 
friends  in  every  instance. 

Prisoners  from  out  of  town  re- 
leased under  these  conditions,  are 
usually  young  men  committed  from 
the  City  Lodging-house  as  vagrants. 
Residents  of  New  York  coming 
under  notice  in  this  branch  of  the 
work  are  usually  committed  for  dis- 
orderly conduct,  which  means  in 
most  such  casea  intemperance  and 
wife  beating.  The  relatively  hope- 
ful intemperates  are  those  who  are 
periodical  and  not  chronic  inebriates ; 
such  men  are  often  capable  me- 
chanics whose  employers  are  glad  to 
have  them  back  again.  Occasionally 
cases  of  wife  beating  and  non-sup- 
port can  be  adjusted  satisfactorily 
also,  but  generally  speaking  such 
cases  are  more  serious  in  character. 
In  some  instances  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  co-operate  to 
hold  a  man  who  has  persistently 
transgressed  in  this  respect  for  the 
reason  that  this  class  of  offenders 
enjoys  too  often  a  comparative  im- 
munity based  upon  the  fact  that  in- 
carceration of  such  a  breadwinner 
is  equivalent  to  destitution  for  his 
wife  and  family.  In  such  cases  the 
necessary  relief  for  the  family  is  ob- 
tained by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  the  man  held  by  the  De- 
partment for  the  full  term  or  until 
he  appears  to  have  benefited  by  such 
discipline,  the  co-operation  of  the 
committing  magistrate  being,  of 
course,  also  essential  in  such  cases. 

To  return  again  to  the  mendicancy 
situation,  the  Committee  on  Mendi- 
cancy acknowledges  the  very  cordial 


and  efficient  aid  rendered  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  offie^'  in  Supreme 
Court  proceedings' instituted  by  the 
allies  of  professional  mendicants  to 
secure  the  release  of  prisoners  upon 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  or  certiorari. 
In  the  past  such  cases  usually  went 
by  default  but  this  is  now  changed 
for  the  better  and  well-to-<io  mendi- 
cants can  no  longer  secure  their  re- 
lease by  paying  what  is  in  effect  a 
heavy  fine  in  the  way  of  counsel 
fees.  All  along  the  line  in  fact  the 
situation  is  encouraging  and  the  co- 
operation becoming  closer,  more 
general,  and  more  efficient.  Public 
opinion  is  more  pronounced  largely 
as  a  result  we  believe  of  the  ex- 
posures made  concerning  organized 
bands  of  mendicants  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  such  bands  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society's  action  during 
the  past  year. 

A  final  word  upon  the -correctional 
situation  may  be  of  value,  for  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under 
the  administration  of  the  present 
Commissioner  considerable  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  classification 
and  treatment  of  misdemeanants  in 
New  York  City.  The  school  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  branch 
workhouse  at  Hart's  Island,  insures 
to  all  who  are  minors  freedom  from 
the  contaminating  influences  of  older 
offenders  and  a  training  in  common 
school  branches  together  with  some 
instruction  in  certain  trades,  such 
as  that  of  assistant  engineer. 
All  crippled  and  infirmed  vagrants 
are  segregated  at  Hart's  Island  also, 
the  aged  and  infirm  being  placed  in 
a  hospital,  while  such  as  can  work 
are  compelled  to  perform  a  moderate 
stint  of  stone  breaking  each  day. 
The  able-bodied  vagrants  go  to  the 
main  •  workhouse  on  BlackwelKs 
Island,  and  are  sent  daily  to  work 
at  road  grading  and  filling  at  Rikers 
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Island.  Cleanliness,  discipline,  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  receive  careful  atten- 
tion and  the  moral  tone  of  all  the 
correctional  institutions  has  been 
appreciably  raised  within  the  present 
year. 

In  closing  we  reiterate  the  belief 
that  by  means  of  patient  individual 
treatment,  which  never  loses  sight  of 
the  humanity  and  brotherhood  of 
the  patient,  such  disciplinary  and 
charitable  measures  may  be  success- 
fully applied  so  as  to  diminish  mendi- 
cancy in  New  York  to  a  minimum 
in  a  very  short  time  and  eliminate  it 
altogether  within  the  near  future. 
Citizens  are  invited  to  send  informa- 
tion by  telephone  or  by  mail  concern- 
ing any  particular  offenders  against 
the  vagrancy  laws.  It  is  aimed  to 
have  one  of  the  officers  constantly 
within  reach  of  the  central  office  of 
the  Society  ready  to  respond  instantly 
to  every  complaint.  Suitable  warn- 
ing and  inquiry  will  precede  arrest, 
and  no  one  need  fear  that  unduly 
hard  measures  will  result  from  such 
complaints^ J.  F. 

The  summer  trade  classes  of  the 
Alliance  Employment  Bureau,  234 
West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  for  this 
year  will  be  as  follows: 

A  class  in  sewing  machine  operat- 
ing will  be  held  at  248  East  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  every  day  except  Sat- 
urday, from  nine  to  five,  beginning 
Monday,  July  7,  and  continuing 
eight  weeks.  The  course  will  include 
thorough  and  systematic  training  in 
hemming,  flat  seaming,  banding, 
tucking,  hemstitching,  button-hol- 
ing, and  other  stitching  used  in  the 
various  trades.  The  fee  for  this 
course  is  fifty  cents. 

A  class  in  upholstery  will  begin 
on  Monday,  June  16,  at  225  East 
Sixty-third  Street,  and  will  continue 
for  eight  weeks,  omitting  Saturdays. 


Instnrction  will  be  given  which  will 
enable  young  girls  to  find  positions 
when  the  regular  upholstery  season 
opens  in  September.  There  is  a  de- 
mand for  good  workers  in  this  trade, 
and  salaries  as  a  rule  are  excellent. 
The  fee  for  this  course  is  twenty- 
five  cents  for  five  lessons. 

Lessons  will  also  be  given  in 
"waiting"  in  summer  hotels.  Classes 
in  waiting  and  chamber  work  form 
every  two  weeks  at  different  ad- 
dresses. The  fee  for  five  lessons  in 
these  classes  is  twenty-five  cents. 

The  close  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Monday  Club  for  the  season  was 
signalized  by  a  visit  to  the  hospitals 
of  the  Department  of  Charities  on 
Blackweirs  Island  on  June  14.  The 
party  inspected  the  City,  and  Metro- 
politan hospitals,  the  new  phthisis 
hospital,  managed  as  yet  as  a  branch 
of  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  various 
wards  of  the  Almshouse  Hospital. 
A  special  feature  of  the  occasion, 
which  was  enjoyed  not  only  by  the 
meml^ers  of  the  Club  and  their  com- 
panions but  also  by  the  patients  in 
the  Island  institutions,  was  the 
music  furnished  by  the  Catholic 
Protectory  band.  The  keen  delight 
shown  by  the  decrepit  old  women 
and  men,  and  their  eager  desire  that 
the  band  should  come  inside  where 
they  could  be  seen  by  the  bed-ridden 
patients,  suggested  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  to  Deputy  Commissioner 
Dougherty  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  supplying  suitable  music 
for  the  benefit  of  such  patients  at 
frequent  intervals. 
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The  Charities  Review,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  monthly 
magazine  number  of  Charities, 
gave  frequent  and  vigorous  atten- 
tion in  its  editorial  columns  to  the 
subject  of  fires  in  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  widespread  but 
criminal  negligence  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
narrow  escapes  so  frequently  re- 
ported in  the  daily  press.  It  is  al- 
ways a  satisfaction  for  a  special 
periodical  to  step  aside  and  allow 
the  editors  of  the  great  daily  news- 
papers to  preach  their  sermons  for 
them,  even  if  the  lay  sermons  re- 
quire as  tlieir  text  some  such  awful 
calamity  as  that  in  Chicago  on  June 
9,  when  ten  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  a  building  constructed  as  a  family 
boarding-house  and  converted  into 
a  hospital  or  sanatorium  for  mentally 
afflicted  persons.  The  Chicago  7r/- 
biiue,  referring  to  this  subject  says : 

"It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  locate 
the  causes  of  the  calamity  which  oc- 


curred at  the  hospital  on  Wabash 
Avenue  on  Monds^  afternoon.  They 
are  as  apparent  as  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences. The  Woodruff  Hotel 
building  was  built  for  a  large  family 
boarding-house  and  was  not  adapted 
in  any  way  for  hospital  purposes. 
It  is  thirty  years  old  and  not  fire- 
proof in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Even 
when  used  as  a  hotel  it  was  difficult 
for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  about 
it  or  get  out  of  it,  it  is  so  cut  up 
with  small  halls  and  passages.  Even 
if  it  be  true,  as  the  Building  Com- 
missioner says,  that  as  far  as  the 
building  ordinances  are  concerned  it 
complies  with  the  law,  it  did  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  a 
hospital  in  any  way,  particularly  of 
a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons who  are  virtually  insane  and 
unable  properly  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  time  of  danger  or  of  any 
sudden  emergency. 

"In  the  face  of  such  a  condition 
of  things  the  managers  were  allowed 
to  run  a  hospital  without  a  license 
or  supervision  of  any  kind.  The 
health  authorities  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  what  went  on  within 
its  walls.  Conceding  that  everjrthing 
was  properly  conducted,  even  then 
it  was  grossly  careless,  if  not  crimi  • 
nally  reckless,  to  allow  an  institu- 
tion of  such  a  nature,  so  insecurely 
housed  and  so  remote  from  public 
or  official  scrutiny,  to  be  carried  on 
without  official  supervision." 

The  Inter-Ocean  has  the  follow- 
ing editorial  comment: 

"That  persons  ostensibly  engaged 
in  a  philanthropic  enterprise  should 
have  deliberately  disregarded  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  law  and  failed 
to  report  the  existence  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment is  reprehensible  in  the 
extreme,  and  it  is  right  that  the  re- 
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sponsible  heads  of  the  institution  be 
held  to  a  strict  accountability. 

"But  that  the  paid  servants  of  the 
municipality,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  just  such 
violations  of  law,  and  just  such  dis- 
asters, should  be  ignorant  of  the 
existence  o£  an  illegal  sanatorium 
or  hospital,  and  of  its  character  as  a 
fire-trap,  is  more  than  reprehensible 
It  is  criminal/' 


And  the  Record-Herald  says: 
"The  most  obvious  lesson  of  the 
shocking  catastrophe  at  the  sana- 
torium of  the  St.  Luke  Society  Mon- 
day is  that  all  such  institutions 
should  be  fire-proof.  It  is  some- 
thing worse  than  criminal  to  hold 
invalids  and  demented  persons  pris- 
oners, bound  and  chained  to  beds,  in 
a  five-story  quick-burning  building. 
If  it  is  impracticable  to  make  build- 
ings used  for  such  purposes  abso- 
lutely fire-proof  then  their  height 
should  be  limited  to  three  stories, 
and  they  should  be  of  such  slow- 
burning  construction  as  to  g^ve  the 
inmates  a  chance  for  their  lives  with- 
out exposing  heroic  rescuers  to 
sacrificial  dangers.    ... 

"The  entire  ordinance  in  regard 
to  hospitals  should  be  overhauled 
and  the  duties  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment as  to  inspection,  regulation, 
and  abatement  broadened  and  made 
imperative." 


We  make  room  also  for  a  com- 
munication signed  "B.  M.  C."  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  which  we  may 
introduce  by  recalling  to  our  readers 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  York 
has  recently  concentrated  the  task 
of  managing  its  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, and  of  officially  inspecting  and 
supervising  such  management  in  a 
single  Lunacy  Commission  of  three 


salaried  members,  thus  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that 
advocated  by  the  Transcript's  cor- 
respondent. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the   Transcript: 

The  Appalling  disaster  of  June 
9  at  a  Chicago  sanatorium,  reported 
in  this  morning's  papers,  is  not 
merely  a  matter  for  passing  horror ; 
it  is  also  matter  for  profound  re- 
flection to  the  thinking  portion  of 
the  public.  A  question  arises — one 
coming  home  to  countless  members 
of  the  community,  to  countless 
households  wherefrom  one  or  an- 
other has  gone  forth  to  some  one  of 
the  many  institutions  where  care 
and  kindness  and  skilled  treatment 
are  promised  to  those  afflicted  as 
these  Chicago  victims  were — and 
the  question  is  this:  Are  the  men 
who  make  these  promises  keeping 
them  ? 

Is  a  sanatorium  where  the  insane, 
the  dipsomaniac,  and  the  drug- 
maniac  can  be  strapped  down  to 
their  beds,  manacled,  caged  behind 
bars,  and  roasted  by  a  fire  which 
suspicion  connects  with  a  "gasoline 
plant  in  use  in  the  basement  of  the 
institution"  a  place  where  the  pub- 
lic wishes  to  send  its  weakest  and 
most  defenceless  ones? 

There  is  an  ugly  sound  to  the 
story  of  a  nurse  leaving  the  helpless 
patient  under  his  charge  (a  blind 
man,  by  the  way)  "in  a  strait  jacket, 
his  hands  manacled  to  a  belt  that 
passed  around  his  waist" — after  a 
struggle  to  save  him,  frustrated  by 
the  poor  wretch's  terror — ^to  die, 
overcome  with  smoke,  while  he 
sought  safety  for  himself. 

And  if  one  account  is  to  be  be- 
lieved— "That  any  of  the  men 
escaped  at  all  is  owing  to  the  work 
of  W.  E.  Davis  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  a  patient  in  the  institution." 
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The  public  will  learn  with  satis- 
faction that  the  engineer,  the  fire- 
man, the  inventor  of  the  gasoline 
plant,  and  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, are  under  arrest. 

But  neither  reprimand,  fine,  nor 
imprisonment  will  bring  back  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  **somebody's 
blunder" — or  worse. 

Dorothea  Dix  sleeps  after  her 
Hfe's  labor  in  behalf  of  those  per-, 
haps  the  least  able  of  any  in  the 
world  to  help  themselves,  and  as  yet 
it  would  seem  her  mantle  has  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  no  younger 
prophet.    ... 

Failing  a  new  prophet,  the  great 
American  public — never  callous  nor 
unchivalrous  toward  the  weak — 
might  with  advantage  look  into  the 
whole  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  and  semi-insane  for  itself. 

It  is  an  age  of  specialism,  and  the 
average  man  holds  the  specialist  in 
awe.  The  specialist  who  uses  his 
superior  knowledge  only  for  noble 
ends — and  there  are  many  such,  we 
trust — is  worthy  of  honor ;  but  even 
the  specialist  is  "a  man  of  like  pas- 
sions'' with  the  rest  of  us,  and  fresh 
air  and  daylight  let  in  on  his  work 
will  do  no  harm. 

We  have  the  best  of  all  authority 
for  believing  that  *'he  that  doeth 
truth  Cometh  to  the  light."  Let  us 
have  plenty  of  it.  B.  M.  C. 


The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer 
School  in  Philanthropic  Work  has 
opened  auspiciously  in  accordance 
with  the  program  which  had  been 
announced.  The  students  have  been 
made  heartily  welcome  as  temporary 
members  of  the  working  force  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
and  have  entered  with  zest  upon  the 
exacting  duties  which  will  claini 
their  attention  during  the  six  weeks. 


In  the  hearty  greetings  extended  by 
President'  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
on  behalf  of  Columbia  Univcrsit}*, 
and  by  the  Hon.  William  Rhine- 
lander  Stewart  on  behalf  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  other 
public  •  officials  responsible  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  there  were  con- 
vincing evidences  of  the  new  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  is  now  happily 
so  nearly  universal. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the 
Summer  School  by  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Crothers,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  unique  in  its  sound  sense, 
its  keen  humor,  and  its  lofty  in- 
spiration. Those  are  fortunate  who 
hedrd  this  address,  whether  they  are 
already  engaged  in  social  work  or 
are  seeking  to  prepare  themselves 
for  it.  To  Mr.  Loch's  epigrammatic 
definition  of  organized  charity  as 
"love  working  with  discernment.'* 
Dr.  Crothers  has  added  one  equally 
noteworthy  in  describing  charity  as 
"conscience  born  of  love." 

* 

The  Jewish  Comment  of  Balti- 
more published  a  report  of  the  De- 
troit National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities  prepared  by  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  and  refers  to  the  subject 
in  the  following  editorial  paragraph : 

"Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  is  of  the' 
opinion  that  the  great  problem  be- 
fore the  charity  workers  of  this 
country  is  that  which  is  likely  to 
grow  out  of  Roumanian  immigra- 
tion. We  have  our  arms  full  of 
important  matters  demanding  at- 
tention, but  in  the  presence  of 
the  threatening  immigration  they 
become  for  the  time  of  second- 
ary importance.  Another  idea 
developed  at  the  Conference  was 
the  duty  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  New  York.  n«  >t 
only  with  money,  but  also  with  an 
offering  of  servj(;e^i^n(g,5(tjgj^en- 
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dous  task  which  the  Jews  of  that 
city  must  put  their  hands  to.  From 
a  Jewish  point  of  view,  New  York 
City  is  more  than  half  the  country, 
gpreat  in  numbers,  great  in  poverty, 
great  in  misery,  great  in  suffering, 
not  unknown  to  crime.  In  the 
opinion  of  thode  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  subject,  we  have 
congestion  to  thank  for  most  of  our 
difficulties,  and  it  is  in  relieving  this 
congestion  that  the  country  at  large 
can  come  most  effectively  to  the  help 
of  its  great  metropolis.  In  all  other 
cities  Jewish  conditions  are  fairly 
well  in  hand,  and  the  aid  which  may 
be  spared  for  New  York,  whose 
work  has  national  significance,  is 
substantial.  Through  such  a  body 
as  the  National  Conference  of  Jew- 
ish Charities  it  is  possible  to  'extend 
organized  assistance,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  this  or- 
ganization soon  taking  a  really 
national  view  of  affairs,  a  survey  of 
the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  direct- 
ing the  combined  resources  of  all 
of  our  local  associations  to  the  point 
where  their  efforts  are  most  needed. 
A  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion will  take  in  the  great  internal 
problem,  arising  out  of  congested 
city  quarters,  and  will  not  ignore 
the  great  external  question — that  of 
immigration.  The  national  or- 
ganization affords  an  instrument  for 
taking  this  important  step  forward, 
and  it  is  onlv  a  matter  of  time  when 
Jewish  work  in  the  charitable  and 
philanthropic  field  will  include  in  its 
scope  all  the  elements  that  make  up 
the  composite  problem  with  which 

Jewish  charity  attempts  to  grapple." 

m  m 
m 

The  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities,  has 
caused  the  arrest  of  four  New  York 
undertakers  on  charges  of  obtain- 


ing public  funds  or  corpses  under 
false  pretences.  The  former  is 
grand  larceny  and  the  latter  petit 
larceny!  Speaking  of  this  subject 
to  a  representative  of  Charities 
Mr.  Folks  said : 

**The  nature  of  the  business  which 
some  of  these  undertakers  have  been 
doing  can  best  be  explained  by  stating 
a  case  which  has  recently  come  to  my 
notice.  Witbin  the  past  week  a  very 
respectable  family  called  at  my  office 
and  made  substantially  the  follow- 
ing statement.  1  do  not  vouch  for 
its  truth,  but  have  no  doubt  as  to  its 
substantial  accuracy: 

**A  member  of  the  family  died  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  at  about  twelve 
o'clock.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon a  man  representing  himself  to 
.  be  a  messenger  of  the  hospital,  ap- 
peared at  the  uptown  address  of  the 
family,  stating  that  he  came  to  an- 
nounce the  death.  He  said  further 
that  the  doctors  desired  to  hold  an 
autopsy,  but  that  he  could  prevent 
it — ^and  if  the  family  did  not  wish 
the  autopsy  to  be  held,  if  they 
would  g^ve  him  the  official  death 
notice  he  would  be  able  to  prevent 
the  autopsy.  The  above  notice  did 
not  arrive  until  six  o'clock,  when 
it  was  promptly  given  to  the 
party,  who  thereupon  presented  his 
card,  showing  that  he  was  an  under- 
taker, and  offered  to  take  charge  of 
the  remains.  The  family  stated  that 
if  they  decided  to  engage  him  they 
would  so  inform  him.  With  the 
death  notice  he  promptly  secured  a 
burial  permit  from  the  Health  De- 
partment, and  returning  to  the 
Morgue,  removed  the  body  to  his 
own  undertaking  shop.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  family  selected  their 
own  undertaker,  who  came  for  the 
body  to  the  Morgue  at  about  9  p.  m., 
and  found  that  the  body  had  been  re- 
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moved  to  a  private  undertaking 
shop.  He  went  there,  but  was  not 
allowed  either  to  take  or  to  see  the 
body.  He  returned  and  reported 
this  to  the  family,  it  then  being 
about  midnight.  Remembering  what 
the  man  who  first  appeared  had  said 
about  an  autopsy,  the  family  were 
ver>'  much  disturbed,  feeling  sure 
that  the  body  had  been  stolen  or  sent 
to  the  dissecting  room  or  at  least 
^autopsied.  The  next  morning  the 
members  of  the  family  appeared 
with  their  own  undertaker  at  the 
undertaking  shop  to  which  the  body 
had  been  removed.  Some  time 
passed  before  they  were  able  to  see 
the  proprietor,  who,  when  seen,  in- 
sisted that  if  he  were  to  give  up  the 
body  he  must  be  paid  for  his  'ser- 
vices/ Finally  he  was  paid  five 
dollars,  and  delivered  the  body  to 
the  undertaker  selected  by  the 
family. 

**Meanwhile  the  entire  family  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night  and  one  of* 
the  daughters  had  become  so  worn 
out  with  anxiety  that  she  had  to  be 
sent  to  a  hospital." 

**\Vas  this  undertaker  one  of 
those  now  under  arrest  ?" 

**He  is  one  of  the  group  and  the 
grr>up  is  not  a  largfe  one." 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
approved  articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Re- 
lief Foundation  with  the  following 
trustees:  John  M.  Burke,  Abram  S. 
Hewitt.  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  William 
H.  White,  and  Edward  M.  Shepard. 
It  is  understood  that  the  object  of 
the  association  is  to  receive  and  ad- 
minister a  trust  fund  of  a  large 
amount,  possibly  nearly  $5,000,000, 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
a  convalescent  hospital,  and  for  the 
relief  through  existing  agencies,  or 


otherwise,  of  persons  who  have  been 
self-supporting,  but  who,  through 
illness  or  accident,  are  brought  into 
financial  straits,  and  to  provide  tem- 
porarily for  the  necessities  of  the 
families  of  such  persons  when  the 
breadwinner  is  similarly  disabled. 


OPCNMG  or  THE  SUMMER  SCMOL. 


The  fifth  annual  session  of  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work  conducted  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  was  formally 
opened  Monday  evening  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
United  Charities  Building. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  de.  Forest,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Society,  pre- 
sided, and  in  his  introductory  ad- 
dress emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Society  and  the  school  stand  for  the 
proposition  that  training  and  learn- 
ing are  quite  as  essential  for  the 
practice  of  charity  as  for  that  of  any 
other  profession.  "There  is  a  pleas- 
ing theory"  said  he,  "that  an  Aineri- 
can  can  at  once  do  anything  he  puts 
his  hand  to.  We  stand  for  the 
n^^tion  of  this — for  an  insistence 
upon  experience  and  training." 

ADDRESS  OF   NICHOLAS  MIRRAY   BUTLKR. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University, 
delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the 
possibilities  for  social  study  and 
social  service  which  present  them- 
selves in  New  York  and  which 
the  summer  school  is  planned 
to  utilize.  "I  suppose  it  might  be 
properly  described  as  a*  six  weeks' 
excursion  into  laboratory  work  In 
the  field  of  social  service  and  social 
relief/'  said  he. 

"Here,  in  this  great  city  of  mixed 
nationalities,  we  find  as  nowhere  else 
in  America  every  type  of  grief  and 
want,  and  here  great  resources  are 
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taxed  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the  great 
problems  which  confront  us.  We. 
are  told  the  ancient  city  was  homo- 
genous— it  had  a  simplicity,  a  imity. 
Our  modem  capitals  have  com- 
pletely lost  this  characteristic.  There 
is  a  complexity,  a  disparity  of  con- 
ditions, a  difficulty  of  relationship. 
If  the  great  social  and  economic 
forces  now  at  work  continue  unin- 
terruptedly, people  in  this  room  will 
live  to  see  a  community  of  ten  mil- 
lion people  about  this  harbor. 

"Amid  such  conditions  how  are 
we  to  protect  our  institutions  of  self- 
government?  No  political  institu- 
tion was  ever  framed  for  the  great 
cities.  They  have  gprown  up  in  the 
framework  for  aggregates  of  a  very 
different  order.  We  are  to-day 
straining  to  make  our  old  formulas 
fit  new  conditions.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful .opportunity  for  those  who  are 
giving  life  and  brain  power  to  these 
problems  of  the  social  conditions  of 
a  great  world  capital  where  every 
problem  is  accentuated  and  where  on 
the  other  hand  modes  of  relief,  re- 
sources, and  capacity  to  serve  are  de- 
veloped as  nowhere  else. 

"The  march  of  progress  is  so  plain 
in  all  things  that  it  cannot  be  denied. 
Yet  statistics  show  that  we  know 
now  more  of  want  and  suffering  and 
crime  than  ever  before  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  more  of  it.  That  is  prob- 
ably true,  for  we  are  acutely  sensi- 
tive to  things  to  which  our  ancestors 
never  gave  heed.  We  have  de- 
veloped a  social  sense  which  the 
psychologist  and  the  sociologist  are 
just  beginning  to  write  about.  One 
of  these  days  a  psychology  will  be 
written  that  will  have  as  much  to 
say  of  the  social  sense  as  it  has  of 
the^  sense  of  hearing.  The  non- 
social  being  is  rather  a  low  kind  of 
animal  after  all.     That  individual 


has  never  really  lived  who  has  not 
given  himself  in  some  way  for  the 
service  of  his  kind. 

"Education  in  a  broad,  full  sense 
includes  all  this,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  the  processes  of  educa- 
tion will  be  so  developed  that  they 
will  do  away  with  many  of  those 
social  and  economic  frictions  with 
which  we  now  contend.  We  do  not 
eet  rid  of  disease  or  death  by 
hygiene  and  public  sanitation,  but 
they  make  life  more  livable.  Educa- 
tion should  bear  the  same  relation 
to  philanthropy  which  they  bear  to 
the  practice  of  medicine.  We  should 
have  an  educational  system  which 
will  be  more  of  a  means  to  an  end 
than  now  and  much  less  of  an  end 
than  we  now  think  it.  We  should  not 
be  continually  putting  round  pegs  in 
square  holes.  The  number  of  per- 
sons becoming  public  charges  would 
decrease. 

"So  I  see  in  this  school  part  of 
a  great  educational  scheme — so- 
ciety's great,  massive  effort  to  adapt 
itself  better  to  its  surroundings  and 
develop  more  than  ever  before  its 
inherent  capacities.  So  this  course 
does  not  seem  to  me  hap-hazard. 
You  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  one  problem  worth  studying  and 
worth  trying  to  solve — the  problem 
of  human  nature — in  yourselves 
and  others." 

ADDRESS   OF   DR.    CROTHERS   OF   CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  followed  Dr.  Butler, 
and  his  address  was  incisive  and  in- 
spiring. "We  have  reached  a  time 
when  a  number  of  new  professions 
are  emerging,  based  upon  human 
friendliness  and  good  will  and  a 
sense  of  our  relations  to  society — 
professions  which  are  to  take  rank 
and  afford  life  opportunities  for 
service  such  as  those  of  the  older 
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>t:caied,  hard,  tmrcal, 
^liei:  *:cft  merely  to  its  professional 
teachers.  Equip  3**>urselves  with  in- 
struments of  precisi'^n  but  remain 
their  masters. 

"A  man  can  have  scientiik  char- 
ity, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  all  the  fer\or  of 
St.  Francis.  Scientific  charity  docs 
n*  't  mean  a  new  kind  of  charity,  for 
that  is  the  same  always,  an  ovcr- 
flowin^j  human  l*»ve,  self -forget  ful- 
ness, capacit}'  for  service — a  "con- 
science bom  of  love.'  It  does  not 
have  a  different  motive — it  only 
amis  charity  with  different  weap- 
ons— with  new  trujls.  To  the  origi- 
nal impulse  is  added  intelligence. 

"This,  in  its  turn,  can  be  carried 
too  far.  1  have  seen  persons  spoiled 
for  higher  usefulness  by  changing 
the  uHjtive  that  actuates  them. 
W  hen  the  Samaritan,  rather  than 
help  the  wayfarer,  sa^-s  he  will  go 
home  and  w  rite  a  monograph  on  the 
subject,  when  he  uses  the  Jericho 
road  as  a  criminology  laboratory- 
and  rather  rejoices  that  it  is  so  full 
of  material,  his  work  ceases  to  be 
charity.  It  may  be  science  or 
pseudo-science.  I  have  known  stu- 
dents of  homiletics  who  could  not 
preach  a  little  bit  The  general  re- 
sult of  such  effort  is  a  gelatin  cul- 
ture for  the  propagation  of  verbal 
bacteria.  So  far  as  one  is  able  to 
keep  his  motive  clear,  the  methods 


«-i;I  settle  themsdvcs.  The  only 
test  of  a  good  metbod  b  soaKtfatng 
that  is  adafited  to  brio^  to  pass 
skKnetfamg  that  b  worth  while. 

"The  true  man  of  sdcnce  limits 
his  point  of  view,  looks  at  one  thing 
•  •'^ -ectivdy.  In  your  study  in  char- 
ity yoa  most  do  this  often.  When 
yoQ  go  bock  to  the  people  to  work 
yon  most  rid  ycwTsdf  of  it.  Science 
detaches  itself,  love  attaches  itsdf. 
VoQ  go  out  to  meet  people,  not  mere 
cases.  If  yon  do  not  do  that  you 
wil!  have  this  dement  of  profes- 
sionalism between  yon  and  yonr 
wc^rk-  The  very  essence  of  scien- 
tific w^ork  is  to  classify,  yet  the  habit 
of  stratifjring  society— of  thinking 
of  people  as  members  of  this  or  that 
class — !S  a  vice.  The  great  knowl- 
edge we  need  is  knowledge  of  indi- 
\nduals,  not  that  this  person  is  like 
that  person,  bat  what  this  person  is 
like.  Yon  peofde,  who  will  have  lots 
of  human  bookkeeping  to  do,  do 
have  this  to  remember. 

The  best  popil  is  the  one  open  to 
social  suggestion — keenly  alive  to 
the  peculiar  need  of  his  own  commu- 
nit\*.  You  mnst  have  coherence,  but 
not  that  of  the  doctrinaire.  Even 
the  best  idea  is  bad  when  it  gets 
stuck  in  the  mind.  Be  quick,  alert 
able  to  see  a  situation  as  it  is,  then 
always  keep -that  human  sensitive- 
ness that  realizes  humanity  and  real- 
izes self.  You  shall  then  draw  your 
real  strength  just  where  all  the 
workers  of  the  past  have  drawTi 
theirs — from  -the  fountain  of  self- 
sacrifice." 

ADDHESS  OK   HON.    HOME&   FOLKS. 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  session 
the  lecture  was  given  by  the  Hon. 
Homer  Folks,  0>mmissioner  of 
Charities  for  New  York,  who  spoke 
on  the  need  for  ti^ined  workers.    In 
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the  course  of  his  address  he  made 
c^nnouncement  of  a  progressive  step 
in  the  direction  of  training  that  may 
l>e  undertaken  through  his  depart- 
ment. 

'The  task  of  dealing  in  the  wisest 
and  most  effective  way  with  a  fam- 
ily/' he  said,  in  part,  **is  one  which 
may  properly  employ  all  the  wisdom 
and  experience  the  student,  may 
bring  to  it.  Just  as  the  doctor  will 
risk  a  dangerous  operation  if  he  has 
a  skilled  nurse,  so  such  dangerous 
things  as  the  administration  of  ma- 
terial relief  may,  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  people,  used  at  the  right  time, 
in  the  right  way,  accomplish  great 
good. 

*There  is  even  a  wider  field  for 
the  trained  worker  in  charitable  ef- 
fort— a  field  characteristic  of  the 
times  \yhich  may  not  come  to 
another  generation — to  mold  and 
fashion  public  opinion  on  social  ques- 
tions. Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a 
disposition  to  give  time  and  re- 
sources to  improve  social  condi- 
tions. There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  'power  holding'  people  of  a  na- 
tion entered  so  heartily  into  such 
endeavor.  In  wise  direction  to  weil- 
meaning  but  not  always  clear-think- 
ing philanthropists,  in  influencing 
administration  and  legislation  in  this 
field,  the  trained  worker  in  charity 
has  an  unique  opportunity.  It  is 
only  the  trained  worker  who  can 
utilize  this  opportunity,  and  it  is 
from  them  that  direction  is  to  come. 

"The  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties of  New  York  is  one  of  the  great 
educational  activities  of  the  city.  It 
is  a  great  training  school  for  doctors 
and  nurses.  The  organization  of 
such  schools  in  the  city  hospitals  has 
done  much  to  raise  the  standard,  to 
relieve  them  from  some  of  the  odium 


which  has  attached  to  the  service. 
Why  should  there  not  be  something 
of  the  same  utilization  of  the  bureaus 
of  outdoor  poor  and  of  dependent 
children. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  interest- 
ing, open  wider  possibilities  for 
social  study.  I  have  no  doubt  these 
opportunities  will  be  utilized  as  were 
those  of  the  hospitals  and  for  one 
I  should  be  happy  to  take  a  hand  in 
making  a  start  in  that  direction.  If 
any  of  the  class  desire  to  take  up 
such  study  and  work  under  those 
bureaus,  I  think  we  can  arrange  the 
matter  on  much  the  same  basis  as 
that  accorded  the  student  nurses. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that 
the  one  thing  the  student  should  get 
above  all  else,  is  a  right  attitude  of 
mind  toward  the  work — one  of  ever- 
lasting interrogation." 

The  students  registered  are : 

Andrela  Lilian  Andrews,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Helen  Page  Bates,  Ph.D..  Brooklyn. 

Lilian  Brandt,  Williamsburg.  Va. 

Mary  L.  Breed,  Maiden,  Mass.  * 

Adeline  E.  Brown,  New  York. 

J.  Bruce  Byall,  Sterling,  Kansas. 

Lydia  Gardiner  Chase,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Susan  B.  Cook.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Otlo  W.  Davis,  Seymour,  Conn. 

Mina  Winslow  de  Hart,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  Draper  New  York. 

Edith  G.  Elmore,  Brooklyn. 

Grace  For  man,  Poughkeepsie. 

Alice  L.  Htggins,  Boston. 

Mary  T.  Hobart,  GJen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Eunice  Ives,  New  York. 

Charles  Henry  Johnson,  Concord,  Mass. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Frances  A.  Kellor,  Columbus,  O. 

Beatrice  de  Laek-Kromback,  New  York. 

C.  Lois  Kunz,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Lentz,  New  York. 

Adele  MacGill,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Carolyn  Mathews,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

Luella  Price  Meloy,  West  Newton,  Pa. 

Susanne  R.  M.  Miller,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Giles  S.  Rafter,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Nellie  B.  Roblin,  New  York. 

Florence  L.  Sanville',  New  York. 

Lidya  Sargent,  Northampton.  Mass. 

Clara  Sommers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Harriet  E.  Thomas,  Franklin  Grove,  111. 

Morris  D.  Waldman,  New  York. 

Marion  Wallace,  Cleveland,  O. 

Richard  C.  Wilbv,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  the 
country  home  of  the  New  York" 
Infant  Asylum  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  closed  on  July  i. 
The  320  babies  in  the  home  are  now 
being  transferred  to  similar  institu- 
tions or  in  many  cases  returned  to 
their  mothers. 

m  m 
m 

The  three  new  bath-houses  in 
New  York  City  for  which  $105,000 
has  been  appropriated,  are  to  be 
built  as  soon  as  possible.  The  work- 
ing drawings  are  to  be  made  at 
once,  and  if  there  is  no  delay,  the 
contracts  should  be  advertised  in 
August.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
buildings  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
July,  1903.  A  conference  to  outline 
the  necessary  steps  was  held  between 
Mr.  Cantor,  Mr.  William  M.  Aiken, 
consulting  architect  to  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Tucker,  general  secretary  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  As  to  details, 
Mr.  Aiken  recommended  that  the 
baths  be  finished  in  the  material  best 
suited  to  the  sanitary  requirements, 
and  that  it  be  white  in  color  for 
cleanliness.  In  general  they  will 
follow  the  plans  suggested  in  the 
communication  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
planned  for  lots  50  by  100  feet.  The 
basement  will  be  devoted  to  boilers 
and  machinery.  The  main  floor  has 
waiting-rooms  for  men  and  women 
next  the  entrance,  each  opening  into 
a  passage  on  which  two  rows  of  bath 
compartments  face.  On  the  second 
floor  is  a  reserve  section  of  bathing 
compartments  which  can  be  thrown 
open  when  needed  in  times  of  excep- 
tional heat,  or  on  holidays. 

The  sites  for  the  three  structures 
provided  for  are  now  being  selected 


by  a  real  estate  expert.  One  is  to  be 
on  the  lower  East  Side,  one  on  the 
middle  West  Side,  and  one  in 
Harlem. 

m 

It  has  been  announced  that  out  of 
the  fourteen  floating  baths  which  the 
city  maintained  last  year,  only  seven 
will  be  available  this  summer.     For 
sanitary  reasons,  such  as  the  danger 
of  pollution  from  sewage,  the  others 
have  been  condemned  by  the  Board 
of  Health.     The  effect  which  these 
baths  have  had  in  spreading  con- 
tagion has  been  commented  on  sev- 
eral  times  by  eminent  physicians, 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  report  by- 
Mr.  Tucker  to  the  Tenement-house 
Commission.    This  is  recalled  by  the 
present  epidemic  of  "pink-eye''   in 
the  schools.     Mr.  Cantor  is  to  con- 
fer     with      Dock      Commissioner 
Hawkes  as  to  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting   additional    sites    for    floating 
baths,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  more 
than  a  very  few  will  be  found  avail- 
able.   Next  year,  Mr.  Cantor  fears, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  locate  any 
floating  baths  at  all.    If  this  be  the 
case,  the  pressing  necessity  for  more 
of    the    "all-the-year-round"    baths 
becomes  apparent. 

m 

The  new  building  of  the  Robins* 
Nest,  a  home  for  crippled  waifs  at 
Tarr3rtown,  which  was  noted  in  our 
issues  for  November  16  and  23, 
1 90 1,  was  formally  opened  and 
dedicated  on  June  7.  Twenty-two 
children,  who  are  taken  from  the 
New  York  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured 
and  Crippled,  will  be  cared  for  this 
year.  The  home  was  built  and 
renovated  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

0  0 
0 

The  summer  homes  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  will  open  for  the 
season  on  Monday,  June  23. 
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Index  Volume  VIII 589  ing   at   a   considerable   distance    is 

^^ —  —  -  -  aided  in  making  a  selection  by  being 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CHILDREN'S  WORK.  shown  the  picture  of  a  child  about 

the  age  they  desire.     Then  in  the 

BY  J.  J.  KELSO.  event  of  a  boy  or  girl  getting  lost, 

running  away  or  anything  of  that 

To  those  engaged  in  the  actual  kind,,  the  picture  is  useful  in  locat- 

vvork  of  child-protection  and  home-  ing  them.     By  adding  to  the  collec- 

finding  a  suggestion  as  to  the  value  tion  from  time  to  time  the  pictures 

and  pleasure  of  photography  in  the  of  children  as  they  advance  in  years 

work  may  be  helpful.      From   the  the  progress  of  a  child  can  readily 

first,   I  have  endeavored  to  secure  be  observed  and  some  very  interest- 

and  place  on  record  the  picture  of  ing  studies  can  be  conducted  on  the 

every    child    passing    through    my  growth  and  development  of  young 

hands,  and  I  have  found  this  prac-  people  from  infancy  to  adulthood. 
tice  a  very  desirable  and  useful  aid.         These  are  some  of  the  practical 

In  the  first  place  it  enables  those  uses  to  which  photography  can  be 

who  have  most  to  do  with  the  chil-  put,   but  almost  equally   important 

dren  to  readily  recall  their  features,  is  the  pleasure  that  comes  to  the 

Where  many  children  are  handled  worker,    when    depressed    and    dis- 

there    is   the   danger  of   confusing  couraged,  by  taking  up  a  package 

different   boys   and   girls   with   one  of    photographs    %n(|.^^recallingj^g 
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mind  the  emotions  of  pleasure  with 
which  the  child's  wrongs  were 
rigiited  or  its  homelessness  pro- 
vided for  in  a  home  of  comfort  and 
affection.  Usually  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  with  a  photographer 
to  take  pictures  for  a  small  sum  per 
head  as  a  contribution  to  a  worthy 
philanthropic  movement.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  camera  should  always 
be  on  hand  in  every  children's  shel- 
ter or  orphanage,  there  usualjy  be- 
ing some  one  on  the  staff  who  would 
be  quite  pleased  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  amateur  photographer.  If 
it  is  too  much  trouble  to  develop  the 
photos  they  can  be  handed  over  to 
a  regular  photographer  who  will 
finish  them  up  at  small  cost.  Years 
after,  the  child,  grown  to  manhood, 
will  be  glad  to  see  the  pictures  taken 
during  early  youth,  and  will  appre- 
ciate the  thought  fulness  that 
prom])ted  their  being  taken. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  photo- 
graphing of  neglected  and  homeless 
children  on  the  ground  that  it  may 
lead  {()  their  being  given  undue  pub- 
licity, but  the  pictures  need  not  be 
used  in  any  public  way  or  to  the 
detriment  of  the  child.  Of  course, 
there  are  occasions  when  the  print- 
ing of  pictures  in  magazines  may 
be  helpful  in  presenting  the  claims 
of  the  work,  but  this  can  usually  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
any  identification  of  the  child.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  rarely  heard 
of  any  injustice  being  done  in  this 
resi>ect.  Children  change  so  quickly 
both  in  size  and'  appearance  that  in 
two  years  the  identity  is  practically 
lost.  By  all  means  let  secretaries 
and  superintendents  •  consider  this 
subject,  and  if  they  act  ufx^n  the 
above  suggestion  I  am  sure  that  a 
few  years  hence  they  will  be  grati- 
fied bv  the  results. 


TIE  SlMin  SCHOOL  OF  PMUNrMHTY. 


Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  Baltimore, 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  ses- 
sions throughout  the  week.  He 
said  on  Wednesday  morning,  when 
explaining  the  aim  of  the  program 
for  the  first  three  weeks :  ** We  must 
know  the  family  in  need,  see  re- 
lief in  the  right  perspective,  and 
then  try  to  establish  the  family  in 
the  best  possible  relation  to  the 
highest  common  life." 

Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charity  of  Philadelphia  in  his 
lecture  on  "The  Right  View  of  the 
First  Request  for  Aid,"  showed  that 
every  applicant  for  relief  invites  in- 
terference in  his  private  affairs, 
for  he  himself  dwells  on  present  dis- 
tress, not  the  cause  of  it.  If  this 
interference  is  to  be  wise,  one  must 
seek  to  discover  the  cause  in  the 
first  interview  and  to  do  this,  sym- 
pathy, thoroughness,  hopefulness, 
and  cleverness  in  getting  at  facts 
and  clues  are  necessary,  also 
imagination  to  put  oneself  in  the 
applicant's  position. 

*The  Uses  and  Scope  of  Investi- 
gation" were  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Brackett  on  Thursday  morning  in 
an  address  which  made  no  apologv 
for  investigation,  but  which  digni-  • 
fied  it  with  the  spirit  of  perfect 
frankness  into  a  search  for  the  hope- 
ful elements  in  a  man;  an  effort  to 
learn  his  plans;  his  needs  and  ser- 
vices of  help,  often  wholly  unsus- 
pected by  himself;  in  order  that  we 
may  by  complete  knowledge  help 
liim  to  regain  or  acquire  his  place 
in  the  community  life — for  in  his 
hand  lies  tl^  key  to  his  own  develop- 
ment. ^  I 
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A  visit  was  then  made  by  the 
school  to  the  laundry  and  work- 
rooms of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  where  Miss  Kate  Bond, 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge, 
explaitted  the  methods  of  training 
unskilled  women  and  graduating 
them  into  self-supporting  positions 
in  the  regular  industrial  life  of  the 
city. 

Friday  morning  Dr.  Philip  y\f, 
Ayres,  director  of  the  school 
handled  skilfully  the  difficult  topic 
•*Standard  of  Living  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Family  Income."  In  de- 
termining any  standard,  Dr.  Ayres 
noted,  that  habits,  ideals,  locality, 
and  national  characteristics  must  be 
considered ;  but  a  standard  for  mere 
physical  efficiency  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Prof.  At  water  and  he 
urged  the  class  themselves  to  con- 
sult and'  study  deductions  and  com- 
parisons made  from  Prof.  Atwater's 
conclusions  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntree 
in  a  study  of  York,  England,  pub- 
lished  under   the   title,    ^'Poverty.'' 

The  necessity  of  discriminating 
1)etween  needy  families  and  work- 
ing people  as  a  whole  was  carefully 
emphasized  and  also  the  discourage- 
ment which  follows  the  mistake  of 
tryinfr  to  lift  a  family  too  high. 
The  new  charity  must  recognize 
the  need  of  sufficient  income  and 
consider  its  distribution. 

Dr.  Brackett  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing spoke  of  the  interest  of  indi- 
.  viduals  in  certain  inmates  in  insti- 
tutions having  led,  in  the  past,  to 
discovery  of  abuses  and  gradually 
to  formation  of  boards  of  super- 
vision of  institutions.  The  present 
tendency,  he  said,  is  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  phrase  ^'public  over- 
sight must  follow  public  money," 
but  would  extend  to  all  institutions 
caring:  for  helpless  members  of  the 


community,  the  advantages  of  well- 
instrwcted  supervision. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  *The 
Problems  of  Public  Outdoor  Relief" 
were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Almy,  general  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Buffalo. 

"Involuntary  poverty  must  be 
aided  adequately,  and  voluntary 
poverty  must  be  aided  with  re- 
straint;" and  Mr.  Almy  added,  "to 
refuse  to  aid  persons  outside  the 
almshouse  is  not  inhumane,  it  does 
not  break  up  families  but  uncovers 
resources."  "Outdoor  relief  is  to 
stand  between  the  better  poor  and 
the.  almshouse." 

Mr.  Almy  quoted  the  experience 
of  many  cities,  large  and  small,  to 
show  that  shutting-off  public  out- 
door relief  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  increase  of  almshouse  inmates 
and  that  where  public  money  is 
given  to  the  needy  in  their  homes 
it  is  more  difficult  to  arouse  and 
obtain  private  benevolence. 


A  C(M>PCIUTIVC  SCTTLEMCNT. 


The  Co-operative  Social  Settle- 
ment Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  just  been  incorporated. 
The  purposes  of  the  Society  are 
stated  in  the  charter  as  follows: 
"The  particular  objects  for  which 
the  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  social  settlement,  or  social  set- 
tlements, in  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  centers  for  social,  educational,  and 
civic  improvement,  to  be  carried  on 
in  conjunction  and  association  with 
the  people  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  •  such  settlement  or 
settlemtents  may  be  situated." 

The  corporators  of  the  Society 
are:  Felix  Adler.J|,J^^t^ 
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Eugene  A.  Philbin,  Henry  C.  Pot- 
ter, Jacob  A.  Riis,  Carl  Schurz,  and 
Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch. 

The  board  of  managers  until  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  1903, 
consists  of:  W.Franklin  Brush,  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  Rowland  G.  Free- 
man, Meredith  Hare,  Elsie  Qews 
Parsons,  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 
and  Frieda  S.  Warburg,  together 
with  the  residents  of  the  settlement, 
ex  officio,  viz.:  Louise  C.  Egbert, 
Paul  Kennaday,  Annie  Anthony 
Noyes,  Carol  S.  Nye,  Annie 
O'Hagan,  William  Potts,  Alice  E. 
Robbins,  Mary  Sherman,  Mary 
Kingsbury  Simkhovitch,  and  Vladi- 
mir G.  Simkhovitch.  The  new 
feature  to  be  noted  in  this  move- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  residents 
of  the  settlement  are  made  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board  of  managers. 
It  is  understood  that  it  is  also  the 
intention  to  add  to  the  Board  from 
time  to  time  persons  living  in  the 
neighborhood  and  vitally  affected 
by  its  conditions,  who  are  most 
familiar  with  its  needs. 

The  Society's  first  settlement, 
which  will  be  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch,  will  be  located  on  the 
lower  West  side,  in  the  Old  Green- 
wich Village. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
rent  of  settlement  house  and  club 
rooms,  fitting-up,  maintenance  of 
kindergarten,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  work,  compensation 
of  those  under  salary  or  wages,  and 
incidental  expenses  for  the  first 
year,  may  be  broyght  within  the 
sum  of  $8,000.  The  residents  pro- 
vide for  their  own  board  and  at- 
tendance. The  Society  wi'^hes  to 
have  this  sum  of  $8,000  in  its 
treasury  before  beginning  its  work. 

Checks  to  the  order  of  the  Co- 


operative Social  Settlement  So- 
ciety of  the  City  of  New  York,  or 
to  Paul  Kennaday,  treasurer,  may  be 
sent  to  any  member  of  the  board  of 
managers,  or  to  Mr.  Paul  Kenna- 
day, No.  30  Broad  Street,  New- 
York. 


RCCEPTION  HOSPITAL  AT  CONEY  ISLAMI. 


The  Reception  Hospital  at  Coney 
Island,  which  was  established  last 
year,  c^ned  for  the  season  of  1902 
on  Sunday,  May  25.  The  hospital 
consists  of  a  main  building,  which 
is  equipped  for  the  reception  and 
temporary  care  of  emergency  cases, 
and  is  conducted  as  a  branch  of  the 
Kings  County  Hospital.  It  con- 
tains ten  beds  for  males  and  females. 
The  stable  building  is  equipped 
with  a  modern  emergency  ambu- 
lance, and  a  third  building  is  di- 
vided into  quarters  for  the  medical 
staff  and  the  male  employees.  The 
entire  force  consists  of  one  house 
surgeon,  one  ambulance  surgeon, 
three  trained  nurses,  three  order- 
lies, an  ambulance  driver,  stable- 
man, a  cook,  laundress,  and  a 
cleaner. 

Cases  requiring  major  opera- 
tions will  receive  first  aid  only  at 
this  hospital,  and  be  transferred  to 
Kings  County  for  the  more  im- 
portant treatment.  About  1.300 
cases  were  treated  there  last  season, 
the  ambulance  calls  running  as  high 
as  twenty-one  in  one  day. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this 
is  not  a  fully  equipped  general  hos- 
pital, its  character  and  equipment 
having  been  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  first  aid  only.  Dis- 
pensary cases  of  an  emergent  char- 
acter are  also  treated.  Previous  to 
last  year  the  nearest  ambulance 
stations  to  Coney  Island  were  at 
the  Kings  County,  Norwegian  and 
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Seney  Hospitals,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  after  the  accident  that  the 
patient  was  reached  by  the  ambu- 
lance surgeon. 

The  hospital  will  remain  open  un- 
til September  15,  or  longer,  if  indi- 
cations point  to  its  need. 


MEETING  or  THE  STATE  BOARD. 


Tl>e  State  Board  of  Charities 
held  a  special  meeting  at  the  United 
Charities  Building,  New  York  City, 
on  Tuesday,  June  17,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  president  of  the  Board,  Wil- 
liam Rhinelander  Stewart  of  New 
York  City,  was  presented  by  his  col- 
leagues with  an  engrossed  testi- 
monial, signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  certifying  to  his  twenty  years 
of  continuous  service  as  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Board.  Commis- 
sioner Stewart  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  May 
31,  1882,  and  was  reappointed  by 
Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower,  March 
17,  1892,  and  by  Governor  Frank 
S.  Black,  April  2,  1897. 

The  following  incorporations 
'were  approved : 

"The  Speedwell  Society*'  of  New 
York  City.  The  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety are  to  prov^ide  temporary  and 
permanent  homes  for  convalescent 
and  abandoned  children. 

'^Hamilton  House"  of  New  York 
City.  The  objects  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  neighborhood  of  Ham- 
ilton Street,  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, by  the  maintenance  of  read- 
ing and,  play-rooms,  day  nurseries, 
and  other  kindred  measures. 

'The  Blocher  Homes,"  of  Buf- 
falo. The  objects  of  this  institu- 
tion are  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  home  or  homes  for  aged  persons 


in  the  town  of  Amherst,  Erie 
County,  upon  lands  donated  by  John 
Blocher. 

.  The  approval  of  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation of  the  Winifred  Mas- 
terson  Burke  Relief  Foundation  was 
noted  in  Charities  June  21. 

The  Board  also  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  certificate  of  in- 
corporation of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  Buffalo,  striking  out  the 
words  "No  contagious  cases  will  be 
received,"  and  voted  to  grant  a 
license  to  the  "Out  Patient  Depart- 
ment of  the  Riyerside  Hospital  of 
Buffalo,"  to  be  located  at  the  Fitch 
Institute  in  that  city. 


The  next  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska will  be  asked  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  state  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 

m  m 

The  main  building  and  the  chapel 
.of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Council  Bluffs  was  burned  Friday, 
May  9.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$350,000.  The  buildings  were  not 
insured,  the  state  carrying  its  own 
risks. 

Classified  AdvertlsemeDts. 

Advertisements  under  this  head^  two  lines  or  more 
without  display^  ro  cents  a  line. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  atsittance  in  the  following  cases  of 
need: 

For  $8  a  month  to  pay  the  rent  for  a  woman  whose 
husband  is  in  a  hospiul  hopelessly  ill  with  consump- 
tion. There  are  five  children,  the  youngest  two 
months  old. 

For  $24  to  pay  rent  for  three  months  for  a  widow 
who  has  six  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  twelve 
years  and  the  youngest  less  than  a  month  old. 
Because  of  the  woman's  physical  condition,  she  can- 
not contribute  to  the  famiiy^s  support  at  present  and 
has  no  relatives  to  assist  her. 

Any  money  for  the  above  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  aad  Street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  thanks  receipt  of 
the  following  contributions  in  response  to  recent 
appeals : 

•^W.  J.  M./'  f«5;  "F.  W.  J.,"  $10:  ^-New 
Rochelle**  and  Arthur  Stonham,  $5  each;  J.  Gould's 
Son  ft  Co.,  $3;    "Cash."    %i\  Fred  V^ Clark  ami 


George  A.  Clark,  ft  each. 
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TMI   OmCXAL   ORGAN    OT 
THE  CHARITY  ORGAMIZATION   tOCUTY  OP  THE 

CITY   or    HEW    YORK. 

ENTERED    At    ABCONXHCLAtS    MATTER    AT   THE 

NEW  YO«K«  N.  Y.,  POtT-OPFICR. 

nr  lasutd  every  Saturday.  Five  cents  a 
copy.  Subscription  price,  two  dollars  a 
year,  in  advance.    Three  dollars  a  hundred. 

ADVERTISING    RA1V8. 

Classified  advertisements,  lo  cents  a  line, 
eifht   words  to  the  line,   agate  measure. 


to  new  subscribers  is  one  dollar  for 
eight  months. 


Disolay*  10  cents  a  line*  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Full  oaffe,  aoo  agate  lines.  Iia  Last  page. 
te^     Hal!   page»    too   agate    lines.    $ia 


O^^^mr  pag^  50  agau  lines.  $<.  Special 
position,  twenty-five  per  cent  additional. 

Edward  T.  Dkyini.  Editor. 
W.  Frank  Persons,  Assistant  Editor. 

rvDUCATiON  omcs: 
10$  East  aid  Street 

NEW  YORK    JINE  i^^.  i«^. 

The  niugaiiiie  niMuber  of  Ch.viu- 

rtEs  K»r  July  witt  cvnitutu  a  cv>mpnc^ 
Sftisn^  n;;r[>>rt  *.>t  thif  Nattottal  Con-- 
ttfi>rfKnf  ot  Chan^ts  arut  Corri?cttoiT. 

'<:r*i'(>  *;t  r;x  y<rar  rv*at'**^  t*>  stvtat 

It  k'  'u,  '»>  ^  V  '  Lit  \.  *\mip  , 
t:v  -VNX         i      ,-'  ■• .  -o-  Mti^      \    t  s      ti 

..".     *.!       '••-      '\   "C     '    ''t      '   »      It"\     <l'^^ 


More  and  more  those  who  have 
had  an  oppi^rtunity  to  see  H>me- 
thing  of  the  Summer  Schc^ol  in 
Philanthropic  Work  realize  that  ii> 
establishment  is  of  deep  significance, 
and  that  its  development  into  a  pro- 
fessional training  school  with  a 
course  of  at  least  two  years  is  in- 
evitable. Each  year,  for  the  past  five 
years,  there  have  been  some  thirn* 
students,  about  half  of  whom  are 
university  graduates,  and  the  -^ther 
half  practical  workers  in  s*->iiie  f«*rm 
of  SiKial  ser\*ice.  The  lectures  de- 
li vereil  at  the  mt>ming  sc>si».HL>  are 
by  siiecialists,  some  •>!  whoot  are 
engagevt  in  imiverstty  tnstrca:^ 'Ci. 
and  otliers  in  practical  a*irmn:-=tra- 
:i*.uL  (.>!  altitt^^st  every  sab  feet  c'^n- 
siderevf  in  the  o>cirse.  orae  --r  -r&>re 
^^t  ch"^se  (jftmn'Ieti  at>  stra tents  -ire  irt 
rx.^sjrit.^ri  fn.im  their  prevTt?tts>  rrair- 
itrg  aiid  experudce  ti^  c^iitni>uDe 
valuable  iuggestiijns.  ami  che  bibiTi  - 
^dpi^ies  i'Tii  papers  prepare*!  jv  r:e 

r.!-'y  ejLtai  :• '  rrjt  ^r  rfte  i'e-ii£?r 
iC^ailimce  <muent  f»'imif  -n  trm  pr  ~ 
'\;^isit  na*.  rasse*^  -r  aw  mvl  ni^ii- 
one.  anii   a   ^tssnies^    ^f    nterrj^r    n 

:-vdt      i    *  le     I  eratcc     jrr/rer-^*  nai. 
^ui'CMr.      ^"'le  '*eat^ni  :ur  ^im-  ^  liar 
*'ie   •)erM  u    :rr   <tui^-     >  Wrre^.     mu 
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advice,  and  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation and  training.  As  a  means 
of  gathering  into  a  single  place  at 
the  same  time  a  group  of  the  most 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  promising 
workers  who,  even  if,  as  in  some 
instances,  they  have  been  at  work  for 
several  years,  still  consider  them- 
selves students,  the  summer  school 
is  a  marked  success.  As  an  agency 
for  affording  definite  professional 
training  and  instruction,  it  is  of 
course  only  a  beginning.  The 
demonstration  is  complete  however 
that  the  beginning  is  on  the  right 
lines,  ajid  that  the  school  is  capable 
of  immediate  expansion  into  the 
ideal  curriculum  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  financial  support  is  pro- 
vided. The  hearty  indorsement  of 
the  appeal  for  such  endowment  of 
the  school  as  would  permit  this  ex- 
pansion from  such  men  as  the  Hon. 
Seth  Low,  the  Hon.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  •  Bishop  Potter,  and  Presi- 
dent Oilman,  and  the  participation 
by  President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler of  Columbia  University,  and  the 
Hon.William  Rhinelander  Stewartof 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties in  the  opening  session  of  the 
school  for  this  year,  are  indications 
that  the  need  is  not  unrecognized 
even  outside  the  field  of  those  who 
are  personally  engaged  in  charitable 
work. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
since  his  appointment  as  ambas- 
sador to  England,  has  written  a  per- 
sonal letter  in  commendation  of  this 
plan,  pointing  out  that  there  are 
thousands  engaged  in  philanthropic 
work,  "whose  labors  would  be 
doubly  effective  if  they  were  better 
trained  for  the  service,  and  thou- 
sands more  would  gladly  engage  in 
it  if  they  could  see  better  how  to 
make  their  efforts  tellV  and  he  ex- 


presses the  opinion  that  in  both 
classes  a  permanent  and  enlarged 
school  would  **redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  by  se- 
curing a  more  economical  and  ef- 
fective application  of  those  vast 
sums  which  are  every  year  spent 
by  the  City  and  State  of  New  York 
in  private  and  public  charity." 

The  City  Council  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  appropriated  $500  with 
which  to  employ  visiting  nurses  to 
work  among  the  poor  of  the  city, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  George 
B.  Davis,  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  almshouse.  It  is  thought  that 
a  larger  appropriation  will  ]it  given 
licxt  year. 

m 

An  association  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Baltimore  to  provide  out- 
ings for  aged  people.  Persons 
more  than  fifty-five  years  of  age 
will  be  sent  into  the  country  for  a 
week's  vacation  at  cottages  already 
l)rovided.  In  addition  to  sending . 
away  as  many  persons  as  their 
funds  will  allow,  the  association 
will  arrange  car  and  carriage  rides 
for  those  who  must  remain  in  the 
citv. 

m 

The  number  of  immigrants  ar- 
riving at  Ellis  Island  during  the 
month  of  May  was  largely  in  excess 
of  the  record  for  any  preceding 
month,  amounting  to  between  85,- 
000  and  90,000.  The  largest  num- 
l^r  for  any  preceding  month  was 
for  May,  1893,  when  73,000  immi- 
grants were  landed.  The  majority 
of  the  new  arrivals  are  coming  from 
Austria,  Hungary,  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia. The  figures  for  the  entire  year 
are  expected  to  show  a  very  large 
increase  over  anv  previoiis--^'ear.  Tp 
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^'^ "vxtvT  Harri>  R.  Ox^Iey,  of  the 
iVtM*^tnt<nt  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
;v\t '^n  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has 
{JKivi^uratevl  a  >>*>item  of  parole  for 

*vtMn»<rrs  in  the  workhouse  of  that 
cU\  I  ln<  ha<  been  done  under  the 
.iiuvnitv  of  a  law  passed  in  April 

v»>  t^c  pi'e^ietu  year. 

rite  Ruvh  Hospital  for  Consump- 
luo  iu  Philadelphia  has  opened  a 
v\»ututy  branch  for  incipient  cases 
iKNU  SlaKern,  Pa.  The  city  hos- 
jMtvd  will  he  useil  for  the  care  of  ad- 
\a»K\Hl  and  serious  cases.  The 
v'vn»nii\  branch  is  located  on  a  farm 
K^\  tv»ity  seven  acres.  There  are 
^\vvu  bnilvliniis  on  the  property. 

* 
\  tnodcrn.  well  equipped  l.ospital 
iv»i  vonvuniptive  jKitients  is  to  be 
k;i\cn  to  the  state  of  Colorado  by 
\{\  I  aurcnce  C\  Phipps,  ^itely  of 
P\U^i»n»);,  n\  memory  of  his  mother, 
Mil  \^niw  Phipps'  The  building 
.1  the  nwtUtUiiMi  will  l>egin  in  the 
\\\     {M        I  he    pro|H*rty   consists 


of  160  acres,  forty  of  which  will 
be  used  for  the  present  buildings 
and  the  remaining  120  will  be  held 
by  Mr.  Phipps  at  the  disposal  of 
the  sanatoriimi.  The  first  plans 
contemplate  an  outlay  of  $250,000. 
The  entire  cost  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely stated,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
run  up  into  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  construction, 
with  an  endowment  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  memorial  plan  for  its 
maintenance. 


0  m 


Fourteen  probation  officers  have 
been  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Baltimore  to  serve 
in  the  children's  court  to  be  estab- 
lished in  that  city.  The  probation 
officers  were  recommended  by  the 
various  charitable  organizations  of 
the  city  and  any  compensation  for 
their  services  will  be  paid  by  the 
societies  recommending  them. 


The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
of  Brooklyn  has  appointed  Mr. 
Patrick  Mallon,  president  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Society  attached 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  on  North  Sixth  Street,  as 
special  officer  to  visit  all  the  police 
courts  'in  the  interest  of  juvenile 
prisoners.  The  expenses  of  Mr. 
Mallon's  salary  will  be  met  by  an 
assessment  on  the  Conferences  of 
the  Brooklyn  Society. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Mallon 
will  not  conflict  with  the  duties  of 
Miss  Anna  Connolly,  who  has  been 
employed  as  a  court  agent  of  the  So- 
ciety for  several  years.  Miss  Con- 
nolly will  continue  to  give  her  at- 
tention to  the  Catholic  women  that 
are  brought  into  court,  while  Mr. 
Mallon's*  duties  will  be  particularly 
in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  chil- 
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Prison  Administration,  499 
.    Prison  Labor,  to.  88, 102,  T04. 

Prison  Mena'^eries,  402. 

Prison  Officials,  403. 

Prison  of  the  Future,  103. 

Prison  Population  of  Iowa,  207. 

Prison  Reform  in  Canada,  200. 
■   Prison  Reform  in  Iowa,  478. 

Prison  Reform  in  Louisiana,  402. 

Prisoners  of  the  United  Suies,  S. 

Probation  Visitors,  402. 

Reformatory  for  Boys,  159. 

Reformatory   Section  of  National    Con- 
ference, 201. 

Relation  of  Insanity  to  Crime;  236. 

Russia,  200. 

Scotland,  303. 

Short  Sentences,  403. 

Short  Terms,  Evils  of.  199. 

State' Commission   of    Prison    of    New 
York,  102. 

The  Criminal,  52». 

Tramps  in  Jail,  101. 

United  Slates  Prisoners,  8. 
Delinquent  Children,  490. 
Democracy  and  Social  t.thics,  517. 
Dentistry  for  the  Poor,  88,  441,  459. 
Dependent  Family,  The,  267. 
Deportation  of  Aliens,  994. 
Deserted  Wives  aod    Deserting    Husbands 

"3. 
Devine,  Edvtard  T.,  372. 
Drtlhms,  August,  522. 
Dress  of  the  Poor,  170. 
Drunkenness  Among  the  Poor,  172.  ^ 

Duty  of  the  Church  to  the  Needy,  315. 

East  London,  115,  237. 
Elmira  Reformatory,  59,  86,  293. 
Eliot,  Miss  Ada,  77,  233.  272,  281,  437. 
Emancipation  of  the  Labor,  The,  75. 
Employer's  Liability,  414. 
English  Temperance  Houses,  119 
English  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  Plans,  158. 
Epilepsy,  Its  Causes  and  Cure,  485. 
Epileptic  Colony  in  England.  94. 
European  Conference  about  Children.  200. 
•Exhibits,  Classification  of  Charitabfe,  141. 
Experimental  Sociology,  213,  500. 

Factory  Inspection  in  Maryland,  3^6. 
Farming  in  the  City\  279.  ^00<j1p 

Farm  ColQn>  for  Consumptives,  93  o 
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Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic,  *222,  397,  498, 
5<>4. 

England,  94. 

Maryland,  3. 

Michigan,  29. 

New  York,  438. 

New  York  City,  363 
Fetter,  Frank  A  ,  212 

Financial  Supervisor  of  Charitable    Institu- 
tions in  New  York,  240. 
Fire  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  161 
Fires  in  Public  Institutions,  572. 
Folks,  Homer,  74,  93,  104,  137,  257.  265,  520, 

556,  575.  579- 
Food  of  the  Poor,  171. 
Forbush,  William  Byron,  122,  250. 
Fordham  Hospital,  290. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Salome,  189,  436. 
Fox,  Hugh  F.,  122. 
Fraternal  Benefit  Associations,  298. 
Frechoff,  Joseph  C,  524. 
Friendly  Visiting,  149,  250,  446,  456. 
Functions  of  a  Social  Settlement,  481. 
Function  of  the  Day  Nursery,  542. 

Gardner,  W.  T.,  193. 
Gales,  W.  A.,  22,  294. 
Giddings,  Franklin  H.,  142. 
Gilman,  Bradley,  121. 
Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins,  120. 
Good  Government  and  Charity,  151. 
Goodhue,  Everett  W.,  527. 
Gordon.  Clarence,  116. 
Gordon,  House,  166. 
Griflfen,  S,  C,  433. 

Hall  of  Philanthropy.  380. 

Hart,  H.  H.,  22.  28. 

Hartley  House  Cook  Book,  372,  446. 

Henry,  Miss  M.  D.,  139. 

Herriot,  Frank  I.,  524. 

Hewitt,  j^bram  S.,  80. 

Higbie.  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  542. 

Hilles,  C.  D.,  241. 

Homeless  Men  and  Beggars  of  Cincinnati,  57. 

Holiday  Dinner  Giving,  46. 

Hospitals : 

Bellevue,  160,  443. 

Bellevue,  New  Management,  137.. 

Bellevue  Trustees,  71,  87,  138. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital,  562. 

Colored  Home  and  Hospital,  382. 

Crippled  Children,  485. 

Fordham  Hospital,  290,  38.2. 

Free  Treatment,  488. 

Harlem  Hospital,  382. 

Inebriates'  Hospital,  370. 

In  Small  Cities,  22. 

Metropolitan    Hospital     for    Consump- 
tives, 146,  163. 

New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  488. 

Private  Hospital  for  Smallpox  Patients, 
191. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Association.  148. 

Transfer  of  Dying  Patients,  83. 

United  States  Marine  Hospital,  562. 

Workingmen's    Hospital    in    Pittsburg, 
445 


Hospital  lor  Crippled  Children,  313. 
Housing  Reform.  301. 
Hubbard,  G.  H.,  126. 
Huntington,  William  R..  79. 
Hunter,  Robert,  180.  289,  439,  458. 
Hurley,  Timothy  D .,  201. 
Hynes,  Thomas  W.,  146. 

Identification  of  Criminals,  487. 
Immigrants,  Italian,  247,  435. 
Immigration  and  Charity,  325. 
Immigration  and  Charity  Work,  73. 
Impressions  of  Probation  Work,  233. 
In  the  Tunnel,  61. 
Indigent  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  145. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Topeka.  298. 
Inexpensive  Amusements  for  the  People,  89, 

184,  284. 
Infant  Mortality,  96.  392. 
Infection  and  Disinfection,  415. 
Infectious  Diseases,  Institute  for,  148. 
Insane,  The,  5,  104,  399,  501. 

Abolition  of  Boards  of  Managers  of  In- 
stitutions of  New  York,  68. 

Arkansas,  307. 

Asylum  for  Indians,  104. 

California,  5,  108. 

Canada,  503. 

Causes  of  Increase  of  Insane,  105. 

Centralization  in  Administration  of  State 
Asylums,  64. 

Centralization  in  Management  of  Asy- 
lums  in  New  York,  79,  80,  84. 

Centralization  of  Administration,  144. 

Colorado,  503. 

Commitment,  6. 

County  Asylums,  6,  107. 

Criminal  Insane,  105. 

Cure  of  Insanity,  502. 

Delaware,  502. 

Deportation  of  Insane,  105,  294. 

Dietaries  of  the  Insane,  399. 

Duty  of  General  Practitioner,  400. 

Duty  of  State,  502. 

Farm  Colonics,  307. 

Illinois,  306,  506. 

Indians  in  Asylums,  104.  307. 

Insane  Hospitals  of  New  York,  52. 

Insanity  Among  Negroes,  489. 

Invalids  not  Criminals,  6. 

Iowa,  197,  306. 

Legal  committment,  501. 

Louisiana,  105. 

Lunacy  Laws,  5,  108.  189. 

Maryland,  7. 

Massachusetts.  107,  307.  • 

Medical  Treatment,  140. 

Message  of  Gov.  Odell,  47. 

Minnesota,  105,  294. 

Mistaken  Economy,  140. 

New  Hampshire,  449. 

New  Jersey,  105. 

New  Law  in  New  York,  176,  189. 

New  York,  64,  68,  104,  106,  140,  144.  176, 
256,  307. 

New  York  Pathological  Institute,  180. 

North  Carolina,  11.      ^^-^  | 
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Insana  ;     Contitturd  : 

Occupation  for  Insane  Women.  23,  105. 

Open  Door  Treatment,  401. 

Oregon,  503. 

Over-crowding,  11. 

Payment  for  Treatment,  502. 

Ratio  to  Population  in  Wisconsin,  370, 
502. 

Relation  of  Insanity  to  Crime,  236. 

Stale  Care,  7,  106,  449. 

Slate  Farms,  107. 

State  Hospitals  in  New  York,  64. 

South  Dakota,  104. 

Tcxas_,  237. 

Voluntary  Commitment,  501. 

Washington,  D.  C,  104,  105,  498. 

Wisconsin,  6,  370,  502. 
Inspection  of  Tenements,  351. 
Institutional  Expenditure  in  the  Slate  Bud- 
gels  of  Iowa,  524. 
International    Conference    about    Children, 

508. 
International  Housing  Congress,  499. 
Italian  Immigrants,  87,  2^7.  435. 

Jails,  Model,  499. 

Janitors*  Society  of  New  York  City,  275. 
Jenkins,  E.  Fellows,  184.  186. 
Jewish  Charities.  139,  149. 
Jewish  Charities*.  Kansas  City,  73. 
Jewish  Charities,  New  York  City,  445,  475. 
Jewish  Charities,  Philadelphia,  458. 
Juvenile  Courts.  311. 

Baltimore,  98,  350. 

Buffalo,  148. 

Cleveland,  98. 

Galesburg,  111.,  446. 

New  Orleans,  443. 

New  York  City,  86,  256,  363.  443. 

Philadelphia,  506. 

San  Francisco,  245. 

Washington,  D.  C.  98,  244. 

Kcan,  J.  R.,  349,  389,408. 

Keene,  James  R.,  178. 

Keller,  John  W.,  252. 

Kellor,  Frances  A.,  213,  500. 

Kindergarten  Association,  444. 

King  Edward's  Dinner  to  the  Poor,  439. 

Kinne,  L.  G.,  23. 

Knopf,  S.  A.,  169. 

Laborer,  Emancipation  of,  75. 

Langer,  Samuel,  203.   . 

Lauterbach,  Helen,  73. 

Lectures  for  the  People,  445. 

Lectures  on  Social  Questions,  287. 

Legal  Impedimenta,  281. 

Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York  City,  242. 

Legislation,  Comparative  Review,  497. 

Legislation  in  New  York,  150,  188,  248,  280. 

Legislation,    Recommended    by   the    N.    Y. 

State  Board  of  Charities,  91. 
Lewis,  Mary  Sinton.  62. 
Library  of  C.  O.  S.  of  New  York  City,  479. 
Lindsay,  Samuel  McCune,  145. 
Lodging-houses,  Chicago,  4,  391. 
Lodging-houses,  New  York  City,  161. 


Lodging-houses,  Philadelphia,  148,  547. 
London  Poor  Relief,  299. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  389,  477. 

McCorraick  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases, 

148. 
McLean,  Francis  H.,  118,  391. 
Making  of  a  Charities  Directory,  The,  468. 
Making  of  an  American^  The^  124. 
Massachusetts  Civic  League,  286. 
Massachusetts  Hospital  for    Dipsomaniacs, 

370. 
Memorial  for  Mrs.  Foster,  436. 
Mendicancy,  32^  321.. 
Mendicancy,  Cincinnati,  57. 
Mendicancy,  New  York  City,  164,  239,  255, 

296,  362,  567. 
Merwin,  Edwin  F.,  253.  368 
Message  of  Governor  Odell,  47,  52. 
Milk  Depots,  561. 
Milk,  Its  Contamination,  97. 
Milk  Supply  of  New  York  City,  96. 
Milner,  Lord,  116. 
Minnesota  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 

Correction,  22. 
Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  393. 
Monday  Club  of  Brooklyn,  88. 
Monday  Evening  Club  of  Cincinnati,  55. . 
Monday  Club  of  New  York  City,  55,  142.  571. 
Montana's  County  Institutions,  3. 
Moore,  Miss  Marion  I.,  489. 
Municipal  Housing  in  Scotland,  461. 
Municipal  Sanitation,  414. 
Music  School  for  the  Poor,  179,  381. 

Nascher,  J.  L.,  89. 

National  Conference  of  Charities,  The,  192, 

364.  552»  555. 
National   Conference    of   Jewish    Charities, 

292,  490.  554,  574. 

National  Conference  Proceedings,  3. 

National  Conference  Program,  404. 

National  Hospitals  for  Consumptives,  198. 

National  Prison  Congress,  501. 

Nebraska  State  Conference  of  Charities.  220. 

New  Hampshire  Slate  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties, 449. 

New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 62. 

New  Jersey  State  Conference  of  Charities, 
192,  216. 

New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  45^. 

New  York  Colored  Mission,  The.  67. 

New  York  Convention  of  Couniy  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor,  560. 

New  York  Diet  Kitchen,  291,  457. 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  258. 

New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  473. 

Newsboys.  Bootblacks  and  V'ouihful  Ven- 
dors, 186. 

Newsboys  of  Boston,  527. 

Nurses'  Sctilemenr,  The.  55. 

Odell,  Gov.  B.  B..47,  176. 

Officialism  and  Charities,  82. 

Old  Age  Pensions.  243,  ^01. 

Oregon  State  ^onitxtnclgC^^T^^Qp^^^ 
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Organized  Charity,  24,  196. 

Akron,  O.,  142. 

Baltimore,  41,  258,  294. 

Bloomington,  38. 

Boston,  30,  113,  197. 

Brooklyn,  177,  471,  562. 

Buffalo,  147. 

Cambridge,  34. 

Chicago,  36,  197. 

Cincinnati,  551. 

Cleveland.  480. 

Cuba,  197. 

Dayton,  39. 

Denver,  40. 

Des  Moines,  39,  383. 

Evansville,  38. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  147. 

Hartford,  34. 

Hazelton,  Pa.,  243. 

Indianapolis,  38. 

In  Small  CTommunities,  440. 

Lowell,  Mass  ,  442. 

Minneapolis,  39. 

Montreal,  40.  445. 

New  Haven,  32. 

New  Orleans,  472. 

New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.,  42. 

New  York  City,  i,  152,  153.  17S,  196. 

Omaha,  196. 

Orange,  N.  J  ,  384. 

Philadelphia,  148,  151,  263. 

Range  of  Work,  36. 

St.  Louis,  37,  94,  261. 

San  Francisco,  480. 

Sidney,  Australia,  243. 

Syracuse,  371. 

Tacoma,  40. 

Training  Charity  Workers,  94,  261. 

Washington,  D.  C,  291,  446. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  382. 
Organized  Chanty  at  Work,  30. 
Osbom,  William  Church,  79,  140. 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  in  London,  299. 
Outdoor  Relief,  373,  447. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds,  Chicago,  73. 

Paroling  Mendic&nts  with  Homes,  239. 

Pascal  Institute,  386. 

Pascal,  Miss  Margaret,  386. 

Pemberton,  Miss  Caroline,  520 

Penny  Provident  Fund,  The,  147. 

Penology,  The  Science  of,  523. 

Pensions  for  Employees.  257,  297. 

People's  Institute,  The,  90. 

People's  Music  School,  179,  381. 

Persons,  W.  Frank,  416. 

Peterson,  Frederick,  485 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 

263. 
Philanthropy  of  a  Year,  67. 
Playgrounds,  35. 
Playgrounds,  Boston,  70. 
Politics  and  the  Public  Charities  of  Illinois, 

308,  504,  532. 
Poller,  Miss  Virginia,  357. 
Poverty,  a  Study  of  Town  Life,  422. 
Prevention  of  Consumption  in  Cuba,  293. 


Prevention  of  Defectives  and  Criniaais.  S3. 

PreventioQ  of  Tubercolosis,  $65. 

Prison  Admimstratton.  Econmay  of,  199. 

Prison  of  the  Future,  The,  103. 

Private  Charity  in  Cuba,  238. 

Private  Hospitals  for  Smallpox  Pattenta,  191. 

Prizes  for  Sanatorium  Plans,  isS. 

Probation  Work  in  New  York  City.  77.  162, 

166.  233,  272,  442. 
Problems  for  Charity  Workers,  24,  72. 
Problems  of  the  Day  Nursery,  541. 
Provident  Loan  Society,  274. 
Pseudo-Directors  of  Charitable  Societies,  463. 
Public  Baths  for  New  York  City,  194,  242. 

275,  382,  580. 
Public  Baths  in  Baltimore,  350. 
Public  Baths,  Orange,  N.  J..  352. 
Public  Charges  in  New  York,  437. 
Public  Charities  in  Baltimore,  390. 
Public  Chanties  in  Watcrbury,  Conn.,  66. 
Public  Charities  of  New  York  City,  251,  254, 

365,  447,  556. 
Public  Institutions  in  Michigan,  29. 
Public  OflSce  for  Charity  Workers,  51. 
Public  Outdoor  Relief,  70,  147,  274. 
Public  Playgrounds,  254,  312. 
Public  Play^ounds,  Boston,  392. 
Public  Playgrounds,  Buffalo,  351. 
Public  Playgrounds,  Cleveland,  474. 

Racial  Distinctions  in  Relation  to  Amuse- 
ments, 89. 

Reading  for  the  Poor,  416. 

Reasons  for  Public  Sanatoria  for  Consump- 
tives, 478. 

Recreation  of  the  East  Side,  147: 

Reeder,  R.  R.,  109,  209,  246. 

Reform  in   Public   Charities  of   New   York 
City,  251. 

Reformatory  for  Boys  in  New  York,  IS9. 

Relation  of  Physicians  to  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions, 94. 

Removal  of  Jews  from  the  Ghetto,  146. 

Renewing  an  Acquaintance,  139. 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Dependent  Children  of 
New  York  City,  295. 

Report  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities, 
268. 

Reviews  of  Books,  115,  212,  517. 

Richmond,  Mary  E.,  463. 

Riis,  Jacob  A.,  124. 

Ross,  Edward  Alsworth,  212. 

Rowntree,  B.  S.,  422. 

Rummage  Sales,  455. 

St.  Joseph's  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives 

484. 
Salaries  of  Charity  Workers,  357. 
Saloon,  Substitutes  for  the,  itS. 
Sanitary  Inspection,  351,  443. 
Sanitation,  Municipal,  414,  472. 
Saving  Influences  oh  the  East  Side,  465. 
School  Attendance  Law  in  Maryland,  354 
School  for  Mothers,  443. 
School  of  Applied  Desij^n,  38s. 
Schools  for  Nurses  in  Cuba,  243. 
Schools  as  Neighborhood  Centers,  457. 
Scope  of  Day  Nursery  Work.  546. 
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Settlements  ; 

Aha  House,  474. 
Chicago  Commons,  474. 
Classes  for  Neighborhood  Workers,  273. 
Course  in  Settlement  Work,  444. 
East  Side  House,  237. 
Functions  of  a  Social  Settlement,  481. 
Gordon  House,  166. 
Neighborhood  Work,  236. 
Nurses*  Settlement.  55. 
Settlement  Fellowships.  550. 
Settlement  Training,  428. 
Settlement  Work  Among  the  Jews,  443. 
The  Theater  at  Hull  House,  284. 
University  Settlement,  179,  28<),  381,  473.  • 
West  Side  Neighborhood  House,  382. 
Significant  Study  of  Poverty,  A,  422. 
Simkhovitch,    Mrs.    Mary   Kingsbury,   481, 

550. 
Smith,  Charles  Sprague,  90. 
Smith,  Mary  Roberts,  213. 
Social  Control,  212. 
Social  Distress  and  Insanitary  Conditions, 

415. 
Social  Halls  Association,  90. 
Social  Questions,  Lecture  on,  287. 
Social  Statistics,  274. 
Society  of  St.  Viocent  de  Paul,  242. 
Some     Unsolved    Problems    in    Tenement- 
house  Life,  169. 
Soup  Houses  in  Baltimore,  294 
Spirit  of  Charily,  45. 

State  Boards  and  Commissions,  10,  99,  203, 
308,  397.  503. 
Abolition  of  New  York  Slate  Board,  162. 
California,  243. 

Centralization  in  Administration,  53. 
Colorado,  73. 
Connecticut,  99.  308. 
Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

263. 
Expenditures  lor  State  Institutions,  91. 
Illinois,  205,  308,  504. 
Institution  Supplies,  23. 
Iowa,  207,  309,  397.. 
Kansas,  505,  564. 
Maryland,  203. 
Massachusetts,  204,  402. 
Minnesota,  309,  397,  505. 
New  Jersey,  62. 
New  York,  10,  91,  162,  tSo,  205,  240,  309, 

437*  505,  576.      . 
New  York  Sute  Board  Report,  268. 
North  Carolina,  11. 
Ohio,  206,  399. 
Oregon,  473.  506. 

Purchaseof  Supplies  for  Institutions,  205. 
Reports  of  State  Boards,  204. 
Rules  for  Children's  Institutions  in  New 

York,  367. 
South  Dakota,  506. 
Slate  Commission   of   Prisons   of   New 

York,  102. 
Subsidies,  11. 
Supervisory  vs.  Admiiristrative  Boards, 

310,  398. 
Washington,  D.  C,  11,  207. 
Wisconsin,  506. 


State  Farms  for  Insane  in  Massachusetts,  107. 

Statistics  of  Social  Conditions,  274. 

Stoddard,  Enoch,  V.,  94. 

Stonaker,  C.  L.,  236,  503. 

Storrs,  L.  C,  28. 

Street  Begging,  Repression  of,  567. 

Study  of  Dependence  and  Causes,  94. 

Study  of  Philanthropic  Work,  352. 

Sturgis,  Thomas,  86 

Subscriptions  to  Charities,  480. 

Subscriptions  to  Chariuble  Organizations,  57. 

Subsidies  to  Charitable  Institutions,  364. 

Substitutes  for  the  Saloon,  118. 

Sullivan,  Charles,  179,  246. 

Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work,  195, 

341,  497,  511,  574,  576. 

Program,  359. 

Register  of  Students,  579. 
Supervisory  and    Educational    Movements, 
14,  127,  223,  331,  426,  509. 

Associations  for  Organizing  Charity,  131. 

Academic  Instruction,  227. 

American  Medico- Psychological  Associa- 
tion, 14. 

Boston  Associated  Charities,  227. 

Canadian  Conferences,  20. 

Catholic  Conferences,  16. 

Centralization     in     Administration     of 
Charitable  Institutions,  53. 

Charities  Exhibits,  130. 

Civic  Club,  Philadelphia,  514. 

Conferences  of  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor,  16. 

Co-operation.  136. 

Education  by  Public  Meetings.  133. 

Education  of  Public  Officials,  134. 

Educational  Literature.  133. 

Institutions,  Giving  Courses,  331. 

Jewish  Conferences,  15. 
ohns  Hopkins,  228. 
Legislation  and  Reform,  135. 
Local  Conferences,  127. 
Local  Study  Classes,  509. 
New  Jersey,  62. 
New  York,  180. 
New  York  C.  O.  S.  225 
Practical  Training  for  Charity.  426,  509. 
Settlement  Training.  428. 
Skilled  Workers  Needed,  223. 
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